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STATE  OP  IRELAND. 


Ireland,  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hibemia,  by  Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  called 
Ivemiay  by  Diodorus  Siculus  IriSy  and  by  Strabo  lemCy 
enjoyed,  at  a  very  remote  period,  consideVable  cele?-. 
brity  as  a  seat  of  religion  and  learning.  After  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  in  Europe,  from  the  number  of  erudite 
and  holy  men  it  sent  as  missionaries  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  yet  immersed  in  Gothic  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness, this  island  acquired  the  dignified  title  of  Insula 
Sancto&um,  or  the  Isle  of  Saints — a  title  which  it  con- 
tinued to  retain  during  the  fifth  and  two  following  cen- 
turies. In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  called  Scotia,  in 
common  with  the  modem  Scotland ;  and  "  all  correct 
writers,"  says  Archbishop  Usher,  "  in  mentioning  the 
two  countries,  distinguished  them  by  Vetus  •  et  nova 
Scotia,  major  or  minor,  ulterior  and  citerior."  Even  so 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  Ireland^  is  mentioned  by 
foreign  writers  under  this  name. 

Though  we  Cannot  give  implicit  credit  to  the  relations 
of  the  Irish  historians,  in  regard  to  the  high  degree  of 
civilization,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  peace,  for 
which,  as  they  assert,  their  country  was  eminent  at 
the  distant  period  alluded  to;  yet  it  appears  but  rear 
sonable  that  these  effects  should  have  been  in  part  pro- 
duced by  the  ages  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  the  island,  previous  to  the  invasion  ordered  by  Egfrid, 
King  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  the  seventh  century ;  when 
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its  lands,  churches,  and  monasteries,  were  laid  waste^ 
This  irruption,  together  with  those  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  (the  Ostmen^  or  Eastmen,  of  Irish  history,) 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  terminated  not  merely  in  the  entire  sub- 
jection* of  the  island  to  the  Norwegian  leader,  Turgesius ; 
but  by  the  intestine  wars  which  ensued  between  the 
natives  and  the  new  settlers,  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  following,  occasioned  the  destruction  of  those 
learned  seminaries  for  which  Ireland  had  been  long  so 
justly  famous,  ^'  whence  savage  septs  and  roving  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings 
of  religion,"  and  reduced  the  people  and  the  country  to 
that  state  of  moral  and  political  degradation,  from  which, 
owing  to  the  mistaken — we  had  almost  said  similar — 
policy  of  the  government  which  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
barbaric  hordes,  they  are  yet  far  from  having  completely 
emerged. 

At  the  era  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak — ^that  of 
the  arrival  of  the  English  in  1170 — ^the  civil  conten- 
tions of  Ireland  having  produced  its  division  into  severa} 
petty  kingdoms,  nominally  dependant  on  the  King  of 
Connaught;  Roderic  O'Connor,  then  King  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  monarch  of  Ireland,  invaded  the  territory  of 
his  vassal  the  King  of  Leinster,  in  punishment  for  the 
manifold  cruelties  and  acts  of  oppression  by  which  the 
latter  had  made  himself  odious  to  the  people  under  his 
immediate  sway.  This  Prince,  by  name  Dermod  Mac 
Morogh,  flying  from  the  arms  of  Roderic,  sought  refuge 
in  England ;  whence  passing  into  Aquitaine,  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  our  Henry  the  Second,  he 
solicited  his  protection,  and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance. 
Happy  to  avail  himself  of  so  favourable  a  conjuncture, 
Hem^,  who  even  as  far  back  as  1155  had  .procured  a 

*  According'  to  Giralduf  Cambrengii :  tboagh  later  writers  sup- 
pose Tnrg^esiiu  to  have  conquered  only  some  considsrable  portion  of 
the  country. 
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bull  fix)m  Pope  Adrian  to  authorize  his  invasion  of  the* 
sister  island,  immediately  issued  an  edict  (being  pre* 
eluded  from  rendering  personal  assistance  by  the  war  he 
was  carrying  on  in  Aquitaine)  importing  that  he  had 
received  Dermod  into  his  protection,  grace,  and  favour: 
"  Wherefore  that  all  they,  that  to  him  as  oure  lawfull  man 
helpe  yieldeth  into  his  land  him  to  restore,  oure  grace 
and  oure  good  love  have  they  thereto."  After  some  delay, 
Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  sumamed  Strong- 
bow  from  his  excellence  in  archery,  a  man  of  courage 
and  address,  but  of  desperate  fortunes,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  prince ;  and  undertook  to  lead  a  body 
of  men  to  Ireland  in- his  service,  on  condition  that  Dermod 
should  give  him  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  and  set« 
tie  upon  him  and  his  heirs  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  efforts  of  the  gallant  Earl  were  crowned  with  success , 
and  laid- the  foundation  of  the  English  power  in  Ireland: 
Henry  soon  after  setting  sail  from  -Milford  Haven  for  the 
scene  of  the  late  contentions;  confirming,  by  royal  grant, 
the  possession  of  the  province  of  Leinster  to  Strongbow ; 
and  receiving  from  him,  and  from  all  the  other  petty 
sovereigns  of  the  country,  not  excepting  the  titular  King 
of  Ireland^  Roderic  O'Connoi-j  himself,  the  oath  of  sub- 
mission and  fealty.  Then,  having  distributed  large 
tracts  of  land  to  the  principal  of  his  followers,  and  ap- 
pointed Hugh  de  Lacy  ^to  whom  he  had  given  in  fee  the 
county  of  Meath)  the  first  general  governor,  under  the 
title  of  Lord-  Justice,  he  returned  to  England :  from 
which  period  the  Kings  of  England  have  been  the  ac- 
knowledged sovereigns  of  Ireland;  and  have  appointed 
successive  viceroys,  who  were  at  first  called  Keepers  or 
Wardens  of  Ireland,  afterwards  Justices  and  Deputies, 
now  Lords  Lieutenant,  and,  in  their  absence,  Lords 
Justices. 

That  the  English  government,  thus  permanently  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  has,  from  its  commencement  almost  to 
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tke  present  era,  been  radically  and  most  lamentably 
wrongj  many  circumstances  tend  to  demonstrate.  In 
every  other  country  of  Europe^  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  those  tastes  and  elegant 
desires  which  ms^k  the  improvement  of  humanity,  has 
been  commensurate  with  that  of  letters  and  of  time : 
Ireland  alone^  the  greater  part  of  it  at  leasts  remains 
immersed  in  nearly  all  its  pristine  barbarity.  In  England  ^ 
and  yet  more  conspicuously  perhaps  in  Scotland,  the 
general  division  of  labour,  and  the  successive  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  have  advanced  agriculture  and 
manufactures  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  hitherto  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  in  Ireland^  the  sub-^ 
jected  peasant  yet  weaves  for  himself  the  garments  that 
he  wearS)  rears  for  himself  the  wretched  cabin  that  he 
inhabits,  tills  with  his  own  himds  the  ground  for  every 
morsel  of  produce  upon  which  he  subsists,  and  unites  in 
his  own  person  every  office  of  rural,  domestic,  and  manu- 
facturing economy.  The  consequence  is,  that  his  gar- 
ments are  generally  such  as  an  English  labourer  would 
scarcely  stoop  to  pick  up  from  the  ground^  his  cabin  and 
his  food  such  as  would  be  appropriated  for  the  lodgment 
and  subsistence  of  our  working  animabj  while  he  himself^ 
in  many  instances,  performs  the  various  species  of  labour, 
in  England  allotted  to  those  useful  brutes. — Fw:  be  from 
us  the  wish)  from  national  pride,  or  for  the  encourage-^ 
ment  of  prejudices^  as  prevalent  as  they  are  unworthy 
of  us,  to  overcharge  the  picture  we  have  drawn:  the 
facts  have  been  before  our  eyes;  imd  with  sentiments  of 
the  sincerest  pity  we  repeat  those  facts,  as  a  necessary 
first  sketch  of  the  features^  prominent  to  the  view  of 
every  tourist,  in  the  ill-fated  country  we  have  undei^ 
taken  to  describe* 

We  have  alluded  to  defects  in  the  goVerhmdnt  of 
the  country,  as  the  prime  source  of  its  complicated 
wretchedness;  and,  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
engaging  in  political  disquisitions,  or  evincing  the  slightest 
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shade  of -bias  in  regard  to  any  political  point,  we  must 
revert  to,  and  in  some  measure  enlarge  upon,  the  opinion 
thus  generally  expressed,  in  order  to  render  our  ideas 
of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  in  any  degree  clear  to  those 
who  may  fevour  us  with  their  perusal. 

The  selfish  and  exclusive  spirit  which,  immediately 
ilpon  the  conquest  of  this  country,  separated  "  the  meer 
Irish,''  as  the  original  inhabitants  were  insolently  called, 
fpni  the  hateful  aristocracy  of  the  pak^  continued,  with 
very  littje  alteration,  (although  ^ts  distinctions,  subser 
quent  to  the  refon^ation,  became  religious  rather  than 
national,)  to  actuate  the  reigning  administration  until  the 
year  1778;*  and,  truth  compels  us  to  add,  the  traces  of 
this  spirit  are  still  bvt  too  perceptible  in  an  '  united' 
government,  the  constitution  of  which,  according  to  the 
eloquent  Burke,  **  is  not  made  for  great  general  proscrip" 
the  exclusions^"  since  <*  sooner  or  later  it  will  destpy 
them,  01"  they  will  destroy  it!"  Yet  have  not  those 
great  proscriptive  exclusions,  by  which  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Irish  population  are  debarred  from  every 
exertion  for  inditidual  improvement,  by  the  deprivation 
of  the  grand  prospective  solace  of  all  human  effort,  hope 
of  individual  honours  and  Rewards — have  not  thofe 
exclusions,  by  their  deep  though  silent  operatipi\  for 
ages,  ii)  thenv^elves.  been  calculated  to  produce  that 
abject  disregard  for  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life,  that  slavish  awe  of  wealth  and  power,  which  so 
peculiarly  ch^s^cteri^e  the  '  proscr^be<l^  i^fi^y  £^mong  the 
poor  in  Ireland;  together  with  those  tyrannical  and  over- 
bearing habits  which  in  that  coYTntry  are  as  peculiarly, 
and,  we  fear,  almost  universally,  the  attribvites  of  the 
affluent  and  favoured  few? — ^The  reader  will  perceive 
that  we  make  no  distinct  a,llusioi\  to  the  chief  political 
question,  ii\  regard  to  Ireland,^   of  the  day — ^that  we 

*  When  *^  upuBBtt  of  the  moit  ^U^^  ai^d  de^rading^  parts  of  the  code 
of  popery-laws  were  abrogated.**— J^or/  of  Damley*s  speech  in  par- 
Hament, 
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consider  the  oligarchical  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Henry,  the  tyrannous  acts  of  that  otherwise  great  and 
enlightened  Queen^  Elizabeth  *  the  exterminating  policy 
of  Cromwell,t  the  bad  faith  of  the  *  constitutionaF  Wil- 
liam,t  the  rigours  exercised  in  the  extinction  of  the  recent 

*  Three  successive  insurrections  took  place  in  Ireland  during  the 
reig^n  of  this  Queen :  the  last  of  which,  becominj^  a  national  warfkre, 
was  protracted  seven  years,  and  not  finally  terminated  at  her  death. 
The  extensive  forfeitures  succeeding  every  attempt,  and  the  intole- 
rable oppression  of  the  natives  hy  the  recent  settlers,  rekindled  the 
flames  which  immature  efforts  to  force  the  reformed  religion  upon 
tile  country  had  originally  fomented ;  but  though  Philip  of  Spain 
seconded  with  all  his  might  the  rebel  armies,  both  tiie  Spaniards  and 
Irish  were  at  length  universally  subdued;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  immense  bloodshed  was  only  the  more  complete  establishment  of 
the  English  power,  than  at  any  previous  period,  in  Ireland. 

f  The  rebellion  extinguished  by  this  fortunate  general  had  lasted 
eleven  years,  commencing  with  the  general  massacre  of  the  pro- 
testants  in  1641 ;  and  was  productive  of  the  most  baneful  consequences 
to  the  peace,  union,  and  prosperity  of  Ireland.  The  severe  restrict 
tions  imposed  on  the  catholic  party  had  produced  a  burning  desire 
for  revenge ;  the  protestants  were  not  behind-hand  in  sanguinary 
retaliation ;  the  horrors  acted  on  both  sides  almost  surpass  belief, 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  perished  in  these  years  was  not 
less  than  600,000!  The  march  of  Cromwell  was  one  track  of  devas- 
tation  and  bloodshed.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  protestant 
iilterest,  the  population  of  the  old  native  Irish  was  much  exceeded  hy 
that  of  the  old  and  new  inhabitants  of  the  British  race. 

X  The  batUe  of  the  Boyne,  with  which  ended  the  hopes  of  the 
l|econd  James,  was  succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  In  this 
treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  catholics  should  ^'  enjoy  such  privi- 
leges in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  were  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  Ireland  ;^*  and  *'  the  said  Roman  catholics*^  were  promised  **  such 
further  security  in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  upon  the  account  of  their  said  religion.**  Yet  in  the  fkce 
of  this  first  article  of  the  treaty,  that  code  of  defensive  and  preventive 
statutes  was  compiled,  which  extended  to  the  very  abolition  of  this 
their  venerated  religion-r-a  code  which  impeded  the  progress  of  catho^ 
lie  industry,  and  thwarted  every  species  of  laudable  ambition  among 
the  people  of  that  persuasion ;  which  exposed  them  to  unnumbered 
outrages  and  spoliations,  reduced  them  almost  to  the  condition  of 
slaves,  obstructed  matrimonial  alliances  between  them  and  the  pro^ 
testants;  and,  in  the  end,  set  the  son  against  tiie  fis^her  and  the 
father  against  the  son,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  every  tie 
of  filial  and  fraternal  affection,  by  the  act  (in  the  reign  of  Annej  by 
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rebellion,*  and  the  wliole  past  and  present  temporal  dis- 
abilities of  the  catholics,  but  as  so  many  links  in  the  chain 
of  causes  which  produced  the  effects  we  deplore.  Singu- 
lar, indeed,  as  unfortunate,  has  been  the  fate  of  Ireland. 
Though  Henry  introduced  the  English  laws  within  the 
pale,  though  Elizabeth,  finally  expunging-  the  Brehon 
code,t  established  our  system  of  legislature  throughout 
the  country,  yet  for  ages  after  that  period  the  people  in 
general  received  no  advantages  from  its  establishment: 
and,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  union  of  the  two 
countries  has  wrought  out  some  substantial  benefits  for 
Ireland,  and  has  paved  the  way  for  greater,  the  benefi- 
cent and  equalizing  spirit  of  our  legal  institutions  is  stifl 
far  from  being  generally  understood,  as  well  as  from 
operating  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  for  whose  protec- 
tion laws  were  principally  made,  in  this  hitherto  unhapp]^ 
island.  Even  now  the  poorer  orders  consider  an  appeal 
to  interest,  or  the  eloquence  of  a  bribe,  as  the  only  cer- 

vhich  i^became  law  that  "  the  elder  son  or  a  catholic  renminiVi^  a 
catholic,'  the  ybung^er,  profe^sin^  himself  a  protestant  ill  his  foth^'s 
1ife.time,  should  inherit  the  estate!*' 

*  This  last  rebellion,  it  must  he  admitted,  was  the  fmitof  political 
rather  than  relig'ious  differences  in  the  country ;  and  the  false  glare 
ef  the  French  revolution  was  undoubtedly  the  first  active  stimulant 
to  the  long'-slumbering^  elements  of  ciyil  disunion.  The  insurrection 
broke  out  ainoag^  the  presbyterians  of  the  north ;  and  the  catholioi 
were  mere  tools  in  their  hands.  But,  precluded  from  taking  up  arms 
on  the  side  of  government,  the  latter,  even  if  loyally  disposed,  were 
IB  numerous  instances  compelled  by  self-defence  to  enlist  under  the 
banners  of  the  rebels;  as  they  were,  by  turns,  driveii  from  their 
homes  and  means  of  subsistence  by  the  army,  or  forced  into  the  passing 
bands  of  the  disaffected.  As  soon  as  the  presbyterians  perceived  the 
ascendancy  derived,  in  the  progress  of  events,  (from  mere  numerical 
strength,)  by  the  catholics,  they  changed  sides,  and  secretly  assisted 
the  government:  and  this  circumstance,  uniting  with  the  mild  and 
conciliatory  measures  at  length  adopted  under  the  administration  of 
Marquis  Comwallis,  alone  preserved  the  country. 

f  The  Brehon  laws  were  those  of  the  aboriginal  Irish :  so  called 
from  the  Brehons,  or  officers  by  whom  they  were  administered.  TJbey 
were  extremely  rud^  and  imperfect,  suited  only  to  an  early  and  tur- 
bulent state  of  society ;  and  their  chief  feature  the  eric^  or  fine  of 
compensation  they  allowed  for  every  imaginable  crime. 
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tain  means  of  obtaining  justice;  even  now,  though  high 
judicial  situations  are  filled  by  men  of  undoubted  honour 
and  integrity,  too  many  of  the  petty  magistrates  oppress, 
insult,  or  neglect  the  populace,  as  it  may  suit  their 
humours  or  (heir  convenieiice^  and  the  populace,  in  their 
turn,  fi^dingthe 

"•  Lairs  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  n^en  rule  the  Uw^** 

imbibe  feelings  pf  contempt  (well  masked  by  seeming 
obsequiousness)  for  the  magistracy  they  in  other  circum- 
stances would  honour;  and  i^ot  unnaturally  conceive 
themselves  privileged  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
might  fruitlessly  complain  to  tl^eir  superiors.  Hence 
Hie  numerous  outrages  w)iich  disgrace  the  nightly  annals 
of  the  coimtry;  hence  the  associations  of  "  Carders" 
jand  "  Threshers" — -associations  so  far  from  originating  in 
fnere  disaffection  to  the  government,  as  is  very  generj^lly 
supposed,  that  they  invariably  arise  out  of  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  some  attempts  of  local  despotism ;  and  are 
the  genuine  results  of  the  desperate  fear  and  deeply«- 
brooding  revenge  of  men  feeling  themselves  aggrieved, 
yet  deprived  of  all  hope  of  legal  recompence  by  their 
natural  protectors.  Private  acts  of  malice  and  revenge 
are  indeed  the  only  stain  upon  the  national  character  of 
the  Irish :  and  having  observed  the  sources  whence  they 
flow,  as  from  a  fountain-head  of  l^eart-bumings  and  dis- 
content, it  better  becomes  the  generosity  of  the  English 
character  to  palliate  than  very  severely  to  condemn 
them*  The  Irish  have  been  accused  also  of  cruelty  and 
deceit — ^no  opinions',  if  applied  to  the  grefit  body  of  the 
nation,  can  be  more  erroneous:  and  though  individual 
instances  in  support  of  such  opinions  should  be  adduced, 
yet  surely  they  must  be  repeated  with  a  bad  grace  by  a 
people  whose  government  and  whose  ancestors  have  both 
deceived  and  oppressed,  and  who  themselves  but  too 
frequently  ridicule  and  insult  them;  whose  penal  laws 
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and  whose  arbitrary  sway  have,  it  is  probablo,  rendered 
a  character,  originally  open  and  unAuspiciovis,  jealous, 
cunping,  and  distrustful ;  and  (lave  reduced  ^  frank  and 
iioble  nation  to  ^  state  in  which  prevarication  and  cheat- 
ing become  modes  of  self-defence,  and  in  which  the  low 
vices  of  barbaric  life  are  necessarily  and  inevitably  gene- 
rated. '^  To  place  no  trust  in  a  people/'  says  an  elegant 
writer,  "  is  often  an  effectual  way  to  make  them  unworthy 
of  trust;  and  when  the  Irish  find  that  they  are  no  longer 
aliens  in  the  lands  of  their  fatl^efs,  they  will  be  amongst 
the  most  faithful  subjects  pf  the  British  en^pire/'* 

Strong  reasous  e^ist  for  believing  that  the  iiative  Irish 
and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  were  anciently  one 
people:  tb^ir  customs,  manners,  language,  and  super- 
stitions, bear  a  resemblance  to  this  day ;  and  the  liigh- 
landeF  converses  easily  with  the  *  wild  Irishman/  With 
some  limitations,  it  is  true  that  the  Irishnian,  as  well  as 
the  Highlander,  possesses  "  the  generous  and  chivalrous 
spirit — the  self-subdued  mind—^the  warm  affection  to  his 
family — ^he  fond  attachment  to  his  clap— r^he  love  of 
story  ^nd  of  soi^g — rthe  contempt  of  danger  aqd  qf  luxury 
— the  mystic  superstition  equally  a^ful  ai^d  tep^der:" 
and,  observes  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  "  he  only 
requires  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
moral  improveinent,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  same  lovely 
picture  of  siifiplicity  and  innocence,  of  affection  and 
fidejity,  that  may  be  seen  in  the  glens  and  recesses  of 
the  north:"  although  *Ujie  Irish  peass^nt  (now)  does  not 
much  excel  the  savage  in  just  i^otions  of  liberty,  or  in 
due  respect  for  tl^e  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  man  !"t 

The  hqsp^t^Htif  of  the  Irish  has  become  proverbial ; 
and  it  is  confined  to  po  ranl^  or  class,  language  or  religion. 
Welcome  I  kindly  welcome!  is  t|ie  universal  salutation  to 
the.  traveller  who  approaches  their  cabins  in  the  more  fre- 
quented parts,  where  English  is  genera,lly  spoken;  and 
Ceud  milefailte  duit! — a  hundred  thousand  welcomes — 
*  Dewar^s  OlMerrations  on  Ireland.       f  Mr.  Newenhnm. 
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b  shouted  by  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  every  visitant,  in 
the  native  Erse  of  the  mountains.  This  language,  it  has 
been  observed,  and  may  be  repeated  by  the  way,  abounds 
with  terms  of  endearment — another  proof  of  the  "  mild 
and  tender  enthusiasm ''  proper  to  the  Irish  character.  It 
is  spoken  by  3,000,000  of  the  people;  and,  like  the 
vernacular  languages  of  the  Welsh  and  Highlanders,  is 
loved  and  venerated  by  all  those  "  to  whose  infant  minds 
it  first  conveyed  the  tender  and  endearing  accents  of 
maternal  affection,"  to  a  romantic  extreme. 

The  mention  of  the  language  in  common  use  among  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population,  (a  population,  of  which 
though  there  are  few  accurate  returns,  we  are  induced 
to  estimate  as  rather  exceeding  6,000,000,)  naturally 
leads  us  to  a  subject,  in  one  point  of  view  intimately 
connected  with  it,  though  too  generally  considered  as 
extraneous.     We  allude  to  the  state  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish ;  which,  in  very  few  instances, 
that  we  could  discover,  at  the  period  of  our  recent  tour, 
was  conveyed  in  the  national  tongue  of  the  inhabitants^ 
in  which  only  instruction  can  by  any  possibility  be  eflfi- 
cieirtly  received  by  those  who  speak  it.     Schools  are  suf- 
ficiently abundant;    and  immense  sums   are  annually 
expended  in  their  support ;  but  the  lessons  are  invariably 
in  English^  though  intended,   as  we  are  warranted  iii 
apposing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  natives,  who  are 
incapable  of  maintaining  a  conversation  in  any  language 
but  the  Erse  /     A  fact  scarcely  to  be  credited ;  and  suf- 
ficient of  itself  to  account  for  the  deplorable  ignorance  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people;  as  well  as  for  the  actually 
increasing  prevalence  of  that  language,  and  that  religion, 
both  of  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  this  protestant  mode 
of  teaching  was  intended  to  exterminate.    Should  popery 
indeed  be  rooted  from  the  island  ? — enlighten  the  minds 
of  the  people,  then,  in  the  only  way  it  is  possible  they 
can  be  enlightened ;  and  the  mists  of  delusion  will  of 
themselves  fall  from  their  eyes :  and  though  a  majority 
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might  continue  papists  in  name,  there  are  countless  in- 
stances to  prove,  that  the  name  alone  would  neither  make 
them  bad  men  nor  disloyal  subjects.  Should  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  be  abolished? — ^let  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  preach  to  their  benighted  flocks  in  the 
4ialect  of  the  majority*  of  those  they  have  taken  under 
their  spiritual  care;  and  the  flocks  themselves,  deserting 
their  ignorant  and  selfish  guides,  would,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  prefer  the  teaching  of  sound  learning,  di9- 
interested  zeal,  and  eloquent  ability.  Or  should  the  Irish 
language,  on  the  ground  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
national  unity  of  speech,  be  extirpated,  at  least  so  far  as 
it  is  a  medium  of  oral  communication? — still,  strange  as 
may  appear  the  means  we  would  devise  for  this  end, 
we  would  simply  recommend  that,  by  versions  of  the 
Bible,  Prayer-book,  &c.  in  that  tongue,  as  well  as  by 
teaching,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  preaching  also  in  the 
same  dialect,  its  temporary  cultivation  should  lead  to  its 
final  eradication.  This  has  ever  been  found  the  only 
rational  method  that  could  be  adopted  for  the  extinction 
of  a  language,  spoken  by  a  class  only  in  a  nation,  the 
language  of  whose  government  is  dissimilar  to  it;  and 
its  expediency  has  been  fully  shewn,  both  in  Wales  and 
in  the  Highlands,  the  respective  national  dialects  of 
which  are  hourly  wearing  away,  under  the  like  system 
of  cultivation.  Indeed,  the  principles  upon  which  this 
method  is  foxmded,  are  the  principles  of  our  common 
nature  itself;  since  mankind  in  general,  it  is  seen,  will 
cling  to  their  native  habits  the  more  obstinately,  for  their 
being  prescribed ;  sinc6,  unless  coerced  by  their  rulers, 
men  are  naturally  prone  to  imitate  their  modes  of  speak- 
ing as  well  as  of  living;  and  since  they  not  only  obtain 
a  foreign  tongue  more  easily  by  being  first  enabled  to 
enlarge  their  ideas  in  their  own,  but,  finding  the  materials 

*  We  beg  to  be  understood  here  in  a  restricted  sense ;  as  speaking 
only  of  those  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  Erse  is  the  dialect  of  the 
majority. 
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of  knowledge  scanty  in  the  dialect  of  their  fathers,  are 
led  to  gratify  their  now  awakened  thirst  for  informatioDy 
by  more  familiarly  acquainting  themselves  with  a  lan- 
guage containing  the  treasures  of  that  erudition  they 
admire. 

,  These  remarks  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Jmh  poor,  as  they  are  themselves  eminently  prepared  for 
ihe  reception  of  a  liberal  system  of  education,  calculated 
to  supply  their  wants,  without  wounding  their  nationality, 
OT^  unnecessarily  disturbing  their  prejudices.  Their 
^orts.  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  the 

^'  Majestic  tree^  th&t  proudly  waves 
**  Its  branching  words,  its  letter-leares ; 
'*  Whose  root  is  truth,  whose  stem  is  power, 
^  And  rirtacL  its  oonsvmmate  ftower,^^f 

^e  ui^i^emitting  aixd  universal;  a,nd  inquisitiveness  19 
^mong  the  more  obvious  of  their  national  characteristics. 
Unlike  the  lower  classes  in  many  countries,  conspicuous 
pnly  for  their  booi^ish  stupidity,  they  are^  as.  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Bptish  senate,  Mr.  Curwen, 
observed,  "  the  most  pleasing  peasantry  in  Europe;*' 
arch,  vivacious,  shrewdy  ^d  intelligent.  Neither  is  it 
^y  ex:Qggeration,  that  an  Irishman  **  will  walk  miles 
with  ypu  to  discover  whence  you  come,  where  you  are 
going,  and  what  is  your  business:  he  will  appeal^ 
merry  to  make  ypu  frank,  and  perfectly  untutored 
{^ld  simple,  with  a,  design  constantly  in  view."t  It 
should,  be  noticed  also,  that  these  people  possess,  nq 
CQmmoh  talerj,t  for  striking  and  original  ren\ark ;,  and 
with  ^i^  faculty  probably  is  conixected  the  not  less 
amusive  habit  of  blundering ;  but,  let  it  be  i:emembered, 
that  their  blunders  "  are  never  bl,u]xd6rs  of  the  heart." 
With  those  among  the  Irish,  ha,bituated  only  to  the  na- 
tive dialect,  this  propensity,  it  is  justly  thought,  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  circumstance  of  their 

*  Dr.  Drennan.  f  Mr.  Dewar. 
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tOAVetsing^  "when  with  strangers,  in  one  language,  whitd 
tkey  are  at  the  same  moment  thinking  in  the  abrupt  and 
highly^figurative  idioms  of  another;  for  in  the  Erse,  which 
alone  in  general  they  perfectly  understand,  they  are  not 
observed  to  make  more  blunders  than  other  people. 
And  should  it  be  objected  to  this  apology,  that  even 
where  no  Irish  is  spoken  th^  natives  are  equally  lia*^ 
ble  to  these  HibermanismSy   we  have  only  farther  to 
plead,  that  a  certain  dry  humour,  a  considerable  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  and  exuberance  of  fancy— *-no  unpleasing 
traits  of  character  in  a  people — ^may,  possibly,  both  with 
the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish,  be  the  grand  sources  of  their 
production,  and  our  consequent  entertainment.-^It  may 
be  remarked  also,  as  in  some  measure  corroborating  this 
view  of  the  subject,  that  among  the  Highlanders,  who  are 
equally  distinguishable  for  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of 
fancy,  though  inferior  in  humour  to  the  Irish^  the  same 
propensity  has  been  observed,  although  in  a  less  degree. . 
A  high  sense  of  honour  is  also  so  prevalent  among  these 
people,  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  national 
characteristic :   of  all  professions,  that  of  an  informer 
is  the  most  universally  execrated ;  and  accordingly  men 
of  this  class  are  rare  in  proportion  to  the  contempt  and 
detestation  in  which  they  are  held.     The  general  honesty 
existing  amidst  so  much  distress,  is  yet  more  to  be  com- 
mended :  as  an  instance^  the  potatoes,  which  are  the 
chief  food  of  the  poorer  orders^  and  are  generally  left 
embanked  in  large  quantities  in  the  fields^  are  rarely, 
even  in  seasons   of  scarcity,    known  to  be   pilfered. 
Charity  ranks  high  in  their  list  of  virtues:  from  the 
very  meanest  cabins,  the  shout  of  welcome  extends  not 
less  to  the  common  beggar  than  to  the  way-faring  man. 
Among  a  people  thus  alive  to  all  the  generous  impulses 
of  feeling,  and  as  eager  to  be  grateful  as  to  give,  it  were 
an  anomaly  in  the  human  heart  were  they  not  equally 
susceptible  of  resentment:  accordingly  we  find  the  Irish' 
the  warmest  and  best  of  friends,  and  worse  foes  we  cannot 
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readily  imagme.  And  that  the  scale  of  morality  among 
such  a  people  should  be  inconsistent  and  imperfect,  will 
not  be  wondered  at  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
influence  of  national  depression  upon  national  character : 
it  should  be  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  that  '^  every 
circumstance,  which  divests  the  individual  of  respecta- 
bility, either  in  his  own  or  others'  estimation,  is  inju- 
rious to  his  moral  interests/' 

The  population  of  Ireland  is  excessive;  evidently 
exceeding  its  means  of  support.     Its  increase  of  late 
years  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  capital 
and  means  of  employment;   both  of  which,  in  most 
countries,  are  concomitant  with,  if  not  the   creative 
sources  of,  numerical  growth  in  the  inhabitants.     In 
1185,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us,  Ireland  was  without 
roads,  and  nearly  uninhabited;  even  in  l652,  Sir  William 
Petty  supposed  the  population  not  to  exceed  850,000 ; 
yet  at  the  present  moment,  as  already  stated,  it  probably 
amounts  to  more  than  6,000,000!    A  prodigious  in- 
crease for  any  country  in  the  time ;  and  particularly  for  a 
country  circumstanced  like  Ireland .  But  perhaps  the  very 
circumstances  generally  supposed  to  retard  population 
in  a  country,  in  Ireland  have  contributed  to  augment 
it.    National  debasement  produces  a  general  disregard 
for  consequences ;  and  poverty  becoming,  as  it  were, 
indigenous  to  successive  generations,   appeared  to  inr 
spire  less  horror  as  the  portion  of  their  offspring:  mar- 
riages therefore  were  early  and  inconsiderate;  and  the 
children,   when  grown  up,  being  compelled,  from  in- 
sufficiency of  provisons  in  the  parental  cabin,  to  seek 
establishment  for  themselves,  created  an  increased  de- 
mand for  minute  subdivisions  of  land,  (from  the  time  of 
HiQ  Brehon  laws  too  prevalent  in  Ireland;)  while  this 
excessive  subdivision  again  afforded  ^^  too  great  a  facility 
to  marriage,''    Thus  cause  and  effect  operated  and  re- 
operated  upon  each  other;  while  the  aggregate  conse- 
<}uences  were  augmented  and  are  yet  augmenting  by  the 
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geiaeral  desire  among  persons  of  landed  property  to 
multiply  the  number  of  settlers  upon  their  estates,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  freeholders;  by  a  process,  both 
novel  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  we  may  here- 
after take  an  opportunity  of  describing. 

This  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, has  likewise  not  unfrequently  been  ascribed  chiefly 
to  the  introduction  of  the  potatoe  in  Ireland ;  a  root,  by  the 
cultivation  of  which,  while  ^^een  Irish,  it  is  calculated, 
are  maintained  by  the  same  extent  of  land  as  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  one  English  manufacturer,  the  truth  of 
that  position  has  also  been  proved,  which  asserts  that 
*^  cheap  food  is  not  always  a  blessing."^     Some  again  havo 
been  incUned  to  consider  the  want  of  manufactures  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  redundancy  as  well  as  of  the  general, 
misery  of  the  people;  since,  as  is  most  true,  manufactures 
have  a  tendency  to  create  the  wants  they  are  instituted 
to  supply ;  and,  by  thus  teaching  improvement  in  the  modes 
of  living,  become  a  relative  check  to  population,  when 
it  is  foreseen  that,  consistent  with  the   enjoyment  of 
such  and  such  comforts   and  conveniences,  any  grei^ 
increase  in  numbers  cannot  be  supported  by  the  soiL 
But  both  these  causes  are  resolvable  into  the  primary 
ones  of  political  debasement,  and  excessive  subdivision 
of  land;  as,  without  the  latter,  the  peasant  could  not  be 
able  to  appropriate  so  small  a  portion  of  ground  as  is  equal 
only  to  his  demands  for  rent  and  subsistence  upon  potar 
toes;  and,  unless  politically  debased,  no  nation  would  be 
long  content  with  such  an  utter  deprivation  of  the  bles- 
sings of  life,  as  this  mode  of  subsistence  argues ;  but  would 
of  itself  establish  the  manufactures  at  home,  or  the  com* 
'  merce  abroad,  necessary  to  the  supply  of  its  growing 
wants,  were  industry  and  enterprise  but  efficiently  pro? 
tected,  and  exertion  sure  of  its  reward. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  may  in  some  m^- 
sure  be  inferred  from  our  previous  remarks ;  as  well  aa 
from  the  established  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  its 
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inhabitants  subsist  upon  potatoes.  Notwithstanding^ 
however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  raised,  both 
for  consumption  irt  the  large  towns,  and  for  exportation. 
But  the  general,  system  of  husbandry  is  wretchedly  bar- 
barous; and  the  redundancy  of  manudl  labour,  to  an 
£jiglish  eye,  not  a  little  remarkable.  Even  potatoes, 
experience  in  the  growth  of  which,  it  might  bcf  presumed, 
would  have  produced  absolute  perfection  in  their  mode  of 
culture,  might  be  reared  by  methods  infinitely  preferable 
to  those  here  in  use.  One  fourth  of  the  land  in  tillage 
is  supposed  to  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  this  root. 
The  soil  is  remarkably  ffertile,  excepting  that  of  a  very 
fbw  spots  in  the  island ;  so  mu<:h  so,  that,  as  the  English 
agricultural  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  three  suc- 
cessive crops  of  grain,  obtained,  without  manure,  from 
"  the  same  land,  are  considered  but  ordinary  instances  of  its 
productiveness,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  deteriorate 
its  quality.  The  general  want  of  capital,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  branch  of  industry,  is  seen,  throughout  the 
country,  in  the  smullness  of  the  farms,  (the  possession  of 
an  hundred  acres  by  one  person  being  thought  extraordi- 
nary;) in  the  want  of  stock,  implements,  and  oUt-buitdings ; 
ii>  the  field  divested  of  a  hedge,  and  the  gateway  stopped 
by  a  broken  car.  Two  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this 
state  of  things,  as  independent  of  the  poHticat  situation 
of  the  country— the  prevalence  of  absenfee-ship  among 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  the  existence  ofmideUe' 
men.  But  the  first  of  these,  it  is  evident,  arises  out  of 
the  primary  political  cause ;  since,  but  for  the  supposed 
insecurity  of  persons  and  property,  and  the  general  bar- 
barity of  manners,  (both  of  which  have  been  traced  to  a 
pk>litical  origin,)  the  temptation  to  living  in  the  sister 
country  would  scarcely  have  occurred  to  the  opulent 
proprietor,  capable  of  blessing  and  being  blessed  by  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  tenantry:  and  the  middlemen 
are  mere  excrescences  on  the  soil,  the  consequences  of 
absentee-ship^  in  a  great  measure,  and  of  the  long  leases 
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ibrmerly  and  still  too  generally  granted ;  which  rendering 
it  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  the  lands  from  being  re-let, 
jobbers  in  land  have  taken  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stanceSy  to  engage  large  tracts  for  this  especial  purpose. 
But,  undoubtedly,  whatever  may  have  produced  absentee- 
ship- and  middlemen,  both  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  general  happiness 
of  the  country.  In  the  absence  of  the  head  landlords, 
their  agents  and  middlemen  too  generally  rack  the  sub- 
tenants without  mercy;  and,  since  the  latter  know  that, 
whatever  improvements  they  may  make  upon  their  farms, 
they  will  be  rewarded  for  them  at  the  expiration  of  their 
own  short  leases,  by  demands  for  exorbitantly  increased 
rent,  or  by  deprivation  of  the  very  lands  on  which  they 
have  spent  their  money  and  their  time,  they  force  the  soil 
to  its  very  utmost  capability  of  bearing;  both  with  a  view 
to  present  profit,  and  in  order  to  obtain  easier  terms, 
should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  leases  renewed 
to  them.-<-For  the  same  reason,  if  they  possess  the  means, 
they  neglect  the  opportunity  to  erect  bams  and  other  out- 
buildings; for  what  men  will  diminish  their  actual  pro- 
perty, for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  increaswg  their 
yearly  expenditure? 

Such  a  system,  it  must  be  seen,  is,  both  to  the  head- 
landlord  and  sub-tenant — to  all  but  the  middlemen — 
ruinous  in  all  its  bearings ;  yet  such  is  the  system  almost 
universally  pursued;  and  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
happiness  is  great,  beyond  all  proportion  even  to  that  of 
individual  profit,  occasioned  by  it. 

A  class  of  men  whose  profession  connects  them  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  who,  generally  speaking, 
are  the  only  rural  economists  who  arrive  at  opulence 
in  Ireland,  are  the  graziers :  but  their  success  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  superiority  of  knowledge  or 
skill;  but,  partly  to  the  absence  of  tithes,  (tillage 
land  only  paying  the  church  dues  throughout  the  island,) 
and  partly  to  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  cattle. 
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of  late  years,  for  the  purposes  of  exportation^  But  this 
circumstance  affords  only  an  additional  example  of  the 
impolitic  and  vexations  constitution  of  things;  for  the 
great  proportion  of  cultivated  land  is  under  tillage,  and 
let  to  cotter-tenants;  these  latter  therefore  (and  the 
majority  of  them  catholics)  contribute  no  less  than  a  full 
tenth  of  the  scanty  produce  of  their  toil,  for  the  support 
of  an  establishment  of  which  they  are  not  members; 
while  the  domains  of  the  nobility,  and  the  pastures  Of 
the  wealthy  grazier,  are  exempt  from  a  burden,  which 
in  Ireland  is  literally  "  a  tax  upon  indigence.''  We  would 
not  encourage,  but  we  must  commiserate,  the  disaffec- 
tion  of  a  people  to  the  government  which  protects  them 
not  from  oppression  like  this :  tithes  are  a  subject  upon 
which,  to  the  honour  of  the  country,  we  think^  all  ranks 
in  Ireland — ^thosie  who  do  not,  and,  in  general,  even 
those  who  do  profit  by  them — are  agreed :  all  execrate, 
or,  at  the  least,  wish  for  an  equitable  commutation  of 
them :  and  few  in  England,  we  conceive,  can  wonder 
at  the  risings  of  "Threshers"  and  "  Whiteboys,"  when 
they  knew  them  to  have  originated  in  resistance  to  those 
who,  in  their  extortion  of  tithes^  have  sold  the  cow,  or 
the  produce  of  the  potatoe  garden,  necessary  for  the 
Support  of  a  clamorous  and  starving  family.  Nor  need 
we  be  surprised,  if  men,  thus  goaded  to  revenge,  are 
incapable  of  restraining  themselves  to  the  object  for  which 
in  general  they  professedly  assemble— 4hat  of  swearing 
their  fellow-sufferers  not  to  submit  to  so  intolerable  a 
burden — but  if,  having  weapons  of  destruction  in  their 
hands,  they  raze  to  the  ground,  or  commit  to  the  mid- 
iiight  flames,  the  mansions  of  their  oppressors;  and 
sometimes  even  murder  the  tithe-proctors  and  collectors 
themselves;  accompanying  their  retributive  vengeance 
with  every  marie  of  unrelenting  barbarity. 

It  is,  however,  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  presbyte- 
rians  of  the  north  are  far  more  averse  to  the  paymei^  of 
tithes^  than  the  catholics  themselves;  and  that,  in  col- 
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lecting  it,  much  more  trouble  is  given  by  the  opposition 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

The  presbyterianSy  as  a  body,  are,  in  many  points  of 
view,  highly  deserving  of  respect.  Undepressed  by  the 
galling  restrictions  of  the  popery  laws,  and  possessed  of 
the  only  national  manufacture,*  they  are  an  industrious> 
thriving,  and,  comparatively,  even  a  wealthy  people. 
But  participating  just  so  much  in  the  misfortunes  of  their 
country,  as  to  perceive  the  difference  between  their  own 
situation,  and  that  of  their  English  brethren ;  and  deriving 
from  their  habits  of  trade,  and  superior  styles  of  living  and 
appearance,  more  ascendant  minds,  and  higher  notions 
of  self-consequence,  than  the  catholics^  they  are  yet 
more  turbulent  and  unruly  than  the  members  of  that 
religious  persuasion. — It  has  been  noticed,  that  they 
were  the  principal  instigators  to  the  unfortunate  rebel- 
lion of  1798. 

Generally  speaking,  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  is  superior  to  that  of  their  south- 
em  countrymen.  They  excel  them  in  stature,  are  bet- 
ter formed,  and  more  athletic.  The  females  in  general 
derive  from  nature  no  small  share  of  their  appropriate 
loveliness;  but,  among  the  poorer  orders,  the  smoke 
and  filth  of  their  cabins,  and  the  rude  manual  labours  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  contribute  early  in  life  to  deface 
this  fair  distinction,  and  too  frequently  they  are  observed 
to  look  old  in  their  very  prime.  "  Beauty  in  the  fair  sex," 
says  Mr.Curwen,  very  justly,  ^*  is  as  much  prized,  and 
as  little  tfiken  care  of,  in  Ireland,  as  in  any  country  in 
the  civilized  world."  The  women  are  also  fruitful  mo- 
thers, and  take  a  pride  in  the  number  of  their  offspring; 
whom  they  value  besides  for  their  assistance  in  husban- 
dry: any  number  of  children  below  a  dozen  is  not  con- 
sidered a  large  family. 

Religious  as  well  as  political  parties  run  high  in  Ire- 
land ;  particularly  in  the  north,  where  the  manners  anpl 

*  That  of  linen. 
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sentiments  inspired  by  church,  kirk,  and  Roman  cathcH 
lit  chapel,  are  more  than  ordinarily  distinguishable^ 
The  several  congregations  differ  as  much  in  numbers 
and  appearance  as  in  their  religious  creeds;  This  is 
sometimes  strikingly  exemplified  on  the  Sabbath  in  the 
same  town ;  where  the  catholic  chapel  will  be  crowded 
to  excess  with  worshippers,  to  the  full  as  remarkable  for 
poverty  as  devotion;  the  kirk  well  attended,  and  its 
occupants  all  in  decent  habiliments;  the  churchy  if 
bccupied,  only  by  the  well-dressed  few,  and,  too  gene- 
rally^  all  but  empty !  The  proportion  of  catholics  to 
members  of  the  established  church,  for  the  whole 
country,  is  as  seven  to  one.  The  miserable  pittance 
derived  by  the  Rmnish  pastors  finom  their  flocks,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  abject  thraldom  in  which  they  are 
enabled  to  keep  them ;  therefore,  that  men  so  circum- 
stanced should  themselves  possess  the  desire  to  enlighten 
those,  whose  ignorance  is  the  staff  on  which  they  lean, 
and  the  very  means  of  their  subsistence,  is  too  much  to 
expect  from  human  nature.  They  besides  possess  the 
key  to  the  ears  and  he^Lrts  of  the  catholic  fold,  by  their 
universal  acquaintance  With  the  national  language.  In 
regard  to  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  though, 
doubtless,  numbers  of  them  are  eminently  sealous  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  yet  the  good 
they  effect  is,  as  has  been  already  hinted^  limited 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  understanding  English: 
certainly,  however,  in  a  country  where  the  system  of 
Jobbing  is  notorious  among  the  higher  classes  in  general, 
the  clergy  have  not  altogether  ^scHped  the  imputation 
of  a  too  exclusive  regard  to  temporalities;  and,  indeed, 
if  common  report  is  to  be  believed,  the  trafiic  in  church 
preferments  has  been  carried  to  a  scandalous  extent  in 
Ireland.  But  this  system,  it  is  to  be  feared,  pervades 
here  nearly  universally  with  those  who  have  least 
occasion  for  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it;  for  in 
Ireland  almost  all  public  works — too  often  projected,  or 
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eke  thwarted  in  their  beneficial  operationt  for  private 
purposes — are  literally  "jobs."  Canals  are  cut,  bridges 
and  roads  are  constructed,  from  the  same  motive,  and 
with  views  to  the  same  end :  hence  it  is,  that  the  canal, 
however  magnificent  in  itself,  precedes  the  extension  of 
commerce,  which  alone  could  evince  its  necessity,  by 
half  a  century,  it  is  probable,  at  least;  that  the  road, 
though  exceedingly  well  made,  and  indefieitigably  pre- 
served, runs  just  where  it  is  absolutely  useless,  except 
to  the  proprietor  to  whose  lands  it  is  contiguous;  and 
who  probably  obtained  the  *  presentment*  for  its  con- 
struction, at  the  expense  of  the  country^  from  the  grand 
jury.  From  this  latter  abuse,  however,  some  good 
results,  where  the  roads  happen  to  lie  iit  directions 
really  serviceable — they  are  in  general  excellent,  those 
maintained  by  turnpikes  being  usually  the  worst 

Proceeding  from  the  roads  to  the  general  surface  of 
the  country,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  bogs — ^not 
the  least  remarkable  among  the  natural  productions  of 
Ireland.  They  are  very  different,  both  in  appearance 
and  qualities,  to  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
in  £ngland.  The  soil  of  the  English  marshes,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Young,*  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  is 
"  a  black  spongy  moor  of  rotten  vegetable  matter:"  that 
of  the  Irish  bogs,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  ^'  inert 
vegetable  matter,  covered  more  or  less  with  unproduc- 
tive vegetables,  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  stag- 
nant water^^t  The  difference  is,  according  to  an  eminent 
statistical  writer,];  that  the  rotten  vegetable  matter  of  the 
one  produces  unrivalled  crops  of  grass,  com,  &c.  while 
die  inert  vegetable  matter  of  the  other  throws  out  no  kind 
of  plant  useful  tp  mai>t  The  bogs,  however,  are  far  from 
being  incapable  of  cultivation ;  many  of  them  are  gra- 
dually reclaiming;  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  it  is 

•  Annals  of  Ajpricultnre,  vol.  xxi.  p.  114. 
t  DfiTy*s  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commitsionen,  Feb.  1811^ 

t  Mr.  Wakefield. 
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probable,  all.  traces  of  their  very  existence  will  have 
disappeared.  At  present,  they  are  obstacles,  it  is  true, 
to  the  extension  of  a  population,  already  too  redundant; 
and  a  more  serious  evil  may  be  the  great  quantity  of 
land  they  cover,  unproductive,  until  reclaimed,  of  neces- 
sary food :  but  both  these  evils,  in  the  existing  situation 
of  the  country,  are  more  than  balanced  by  their  immense 
resources  in  the  article  of  fuel.  With  the  poor,  the  peat- 
moss they  produce  is  for  this  purpose  a  requisite  of  life ; 
and  the  most  enviable  site  for  a  cotter's  cabin  is  immedi- 
ately contiguous  to  a  bog.  Neither  is  their  vicinity 
unhealthy ;  which  seems  to  result  from  the  insoluble  and 
fntiseptic  qualities  of  the  peat.  The  growth  of  this  vege- 
table production  is  slow  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  richer 
grasses ;  but  its  progress  to  the  state  of  putrefaction  im- 
measurably slower.  Centuries  after  it  has  ceased  to 
grow,  something  of  its  original  fibre  and  texture  remains 
visible ;  and  the  gro>yth  of  one  year  rising  over  that  of  the 
preceding,  time  presents  the  bogs  to  us,  possessing  the 
vast  depth  to  which  they  now  extend.  In  regard  to  the 
sources  of  their  formation,  opinions  are  very  various; 
and  all,  b^ing  foiinded  on  very  doubtful  data,  are  involved 
in  correspondent  uncertainty,  '^hus  much,  however, 
appears  highly  probable,  that  their  existence  may  be  as- 
cribed to  stagnant  water,  by  some  accident  or  convulsion 
of  nature  confined  to  particular  places.  It  is  farther 
likely,  that  the  immediate  causes  of  such  stagnation  were 
the  immense  forests,  which,  forn^erly  overspreading  the 
island,  by  their  natural  decay,  or  their  destruction  by 
earthquakes,  or  fire  communicated  to  them  by  the  inha- 
bitants, retained,  from  the  recumbent  position  of  their 
intermingled  remains,  the  water,  which  otherwise  would 
have  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  only  natural  irrigation  to  the 
soil ;  while  a  portion  of  their  vegetable  matter,  the  leaves, 
branches,  &c.  advancing  rapidly  to  the  state  of  putre- 
faction, formed  the  primary  ground-work  of  the  bog. 
And,  in  one  point  of  view,  this  theory  is  confirmed  by 
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the  eircumstance,  that  immense  trunks  of  trees  are  still 
frequently  found  buried  in  the  moss,  with  their  under  sides 
entire;  their  upper  parts,  judged  to  have  been  exposed 
to  t^e  weather  until  the  moss  gradually  rose  over  them, 
having  partially  suffered  from  corruption.  But  a  consi-* 
defable  difficujity  occurs  here,  if  it  is  asked  why  a  portion 
pnly  of  the  primeval  forests  should  have  submitted  to 
dissQ^^ltion — and  if  it  be  answered  that  a  difference  in 
the  ages  pf  the  trees,  or  the  action  of  strong  winds,  will 
account  for  this~»^how  the  dissolution  of  a  part  should 
have  generated  a  n^atter,  in  itself  originally  composed  of 
putrid  elements,  which,  notwithstanding,  should  be  found 
p,  preventive  to  the  dissolution  of  the  remainder?  In 
reply  to  the  latter  query,  nothing  in  the  least  satisfactory 
has  been  stated,  unless  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  observes, 
th^  lyhjprever  trees  sgre  found  in  bogs,  though  the  wood 
jnay  be  perfectly  sound,  the  bark  of  the  timber  has  uni-* 
^rmly  disappeared ;  and  that  the  decomposition  of  this 
Ji>ark  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  nutritive  substance 
of  morasses.  But  Mr.  Aiton,*  on  the  contrary,  contends 
that  the  bark  is  by  no  means  uniformly  found  to  have 
-disappeared  from  fossil  trees,  '^  at  least  on  the  under  side,'^ 
where,  it  is  clear,  as  the  under  side  of  the  wood  is  invar 
.riably  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  its  decomposition 
must  have  been  most  complete,  if  to  ftat  were  \q  be  at- 
tributed the  chief  agency  in  the  tree's  indissolubility. 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  this  subject  is  yet  far 
from  l^eing  undivested  of  its  obscurities :  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  the  existence  of  a  singularly  antiseptic 
.quality  in  these  bogs;  son^e  curioi^  instances  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  body  of  our  work, 

Ireland  has  been  supposed  to  be  peci^iarly  hch  in 
mineri^s;  and  the  whole  island  is  said  tO  be  supported 
OQ  an  immense  rock,  or  bed,  pf  granite,  which  is  seen 
bursting  out  from  some  of  the  high  and  primitive  moun- 
tains.   Precious  stones,    such  as  jaspers,    amethysts, 

•  Treatise  on  Moss. 
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crystals,  &c.  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts; 
together  with  good  marble;  and  an  abundance,  on  the 
northern  coast,  in  the  most  awful  and  stupendous  forms, 
of  that  singular  though  comparatively  useless  production 
of  nature,  basaltes ;  a  more  particular  description  of  which 
^U  be  found  in  our  account  of  the  Giantfs  Causeway. 
Iron  is  abundant;  and  iron-works,  so  long  as  the  woods 
supplied  fuel  for  smelting,  were  extensive  in  this  country. 
Lead,  copper,  silver,  and  even  gold,  have  been  met  with 
in  various  places ;  but,  were  they  ever  so  abundant,  lit- 
tle profit  could  be  made  of  their  farther  discovery,  finom 
the  general  want  of  wood  for  fuel. 

Yet  that  the  woods  of  Ireland  formerly  waved  over  its 
entire  surface,  will  appear  probable  from  some  of  our 
previous  remarks;  and  that  this  was  really  once  the 
fact,  is  proved  from  authentic  records.     But  much,  as 
in  every  country  of  Europe,  was  destroyed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  tillage,  as  the  population  gradually 
advanced ;  and  here,  as  in  all  rude  states,  at  early  periods 
of  society,  wood,  doubtless,  was  employed  to  a  wasteful 
extent  for  firing.    The  evils  resulting  from  such  practices 
are  perceived,  by  well-ordered  governments,  and  their  e^ 
fects  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  long  before  their  several 
countries  arrive  to  that  excess  of  nakedness  in  this  par- 
ticular, for  which  Ireland  has  been  many  years  conspi- 
cuous.   Here  too  the  neglect  of  planting  is  the  more  to 
be  deplored,  as  in  no  country  in  the  world  do  trees  rise 
more  luxuriantly:    their  absence  necessarily  gives   a 
baldness  to  the  views,   in  many  parts,   by  magnitude 
and  grandeur  themselves  not  easily  compensated.    Not- 
withstanding,  the  mountain,   lake,  and  ooast  scenery, 
are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe;  and  many  are  the 
spots  of  gentler  loveliness,    to  which  the  pencil  can 
impart  no  added  charm,  while  the  unassisted  pen  must 
very  inadequately  describe  them. 

The  general  richness  of  the  soil  may  be  inferred  from 
the  abundant  results  of  its  worthless  management;  as  well 
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as  from  the  species  of  produce  most  common.  The  veiy 
general  cultivation  of  flax  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  this  fer- 
tility; as  it  b  a  plant  which,  in  poor  land,  never  attains 
to  perfection.  No  great  diversity,  in  regard  to  soil,  ob- 
tains throughout  the  island.  But  it  may  be  remarked, 
fiiat  sand  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  places  on  the  shore; 
diat  clay  is  rare,  and  chalk  unknown ;  though  the  general 
sub-soil  of  the  country  is  limestone,  or  calcareous  gravel. 

The  climate  is  more  equably  temperate  than  that  of 
England;  the  summers  are  cooler,  the  winters  warmer, 
than  ours ;  but  showers  are  much  more  frequent,  owing  to 
tiie  prevalence  of  the  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds, 
which  collect  the  vapours  of  the  vast  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  the  subject  of  antiquities  we  shall  dilate  as  we  go 
along;  they  are  abundant,  and  some  of  them  peculiar  to 
the  island.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  their 
number  tells  audibly  the  '^  talc  of  the  times  of  old  ;'^  and 
forces  upon  us  the  idea  of  the  long-lost  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  Erin :  while  it  need  not  be  concealed,  that 
though  the  pointed  order  prevails  in  the  ruins  of  its  reti- 
^ous  buildings,  yet  that  in  general  these  bespeak  an  era, 
when  it  had  become  shorn  of  its  elegant  simplicity: — 
of  this  more,  in  relation  to  the  numerous  remaii^  of 
abbies,  &c.  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe. 

Many  modifications  of  these  our  general  remarks, 
will  occur  in  the  course  of  the  "  Elxcursions" — parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  the  cities  and  towns,  as  yet  wholly 
unnoticed — and  many  exceptions  must  be  made  to  our 
general  strictures  on  men,  places,  and  things:  but  of 
this  our  readers  may  be  assured,  that  we  will  '*  nothing 
extenuate  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice ;''  and,  in  the 
mean-time,  "we  solicit  their  attention  to  our  view  of  the 
extent,  topographical  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  of  the 
country,  previously  to  their  embarking  with  us,  from 
Liverpool  or  Holyhead,  for  Dublin. 

LsNGTH.^^Greatest,  from  north'^ast  to  south-west, 
or  from  the  two  most  remote  points,  Fair-head,  in  th^ 
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pounty  of  Antrim,  to  Mizen-head,  in  Cork,  241  Irish, 
W  rather  more  than  306  English  statute  miles. 

Greatest,  along  a  meridian  Uncj  or  from  the  Stags 
of  Cork  harhour,  to  Bloody-Farland  Point,  in  Donegal, 
185  Irish,  or  235}  flnglish  miles. 

BRf^ADTH. — Greatest,  from  £mlagh-Rash,  in  Mayo, 
(p  Camsore  Point,  in  Wexford,  l63  Irish,  or  207  En- 
^ish  miles. 

Greatest,  near^  an  a  parallel  of  latitttde,  from  £m- 
lagh-Rash,  to  the  mouth  of-Strangford  Lough,  county  of 
Down,  142  Iris}\,  or  182  English  miles. 

Ireland  is  therefore,  next  to  Britain,  the  largest  island 
in  Europe:  yet  there  is  not  a  spot  on  its  surface  fifty 
^les  from  the  sea,T-Its  geographical  houndaries  are  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  its  northern,  western,  and  southern 
sides ;  and  the  Irish  Sea,  or  St,  Geprge's  Channel,  on 
Its  eastern. 

Superficial  Contents. — 32,201  English  square 
piiles;  12,722,615  Irish  acres;  20,437,974  Enghsl^ 
ftcres. 

NoTBw— 1760  yards  make  an  Eim>Iish,  2240  an  Irish  mile :  11  Irish 
miles  are  equal  to  14  Eng^lish.  4840  square  yards  make  an  Eugljsh, 
7840  an  Irish  acre :  121  Irish  acres  are  equal  to  196  English. 

Measures  (and  weig^hts  also)  differ  in  alujiost  every  placfi  even  in 
^e  same  county. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DIVISION. 

PipviNCES. — Four:  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  an^ 

Connaught;  divided  into  32  counties;    subdivided  into 

252  baronies;  £^nd  the  baronies  into  2436  parishes;  as 

follows ; — 

Ulster, 

Comprising^  the  nine  northern  counties:  viz. 

Baronies.  Parisheb. 

Antrim,  containing  .  8  .  77 

Armagh 5  .  20 

Cavan 7  .  30 

Donegal ^  5  .  42 

Down     .......  8  .  60 
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Fermanagh 8  .  18 

Londonderry  ....  4  .  31 

Monagfaan 5  .  19 

Tyrone 4  .  35 

34      332 

Leinster, 
Comprising  the  twelve  eaatern  comitieg :  yiz. 

Carlow,  containing  .  5  «     50 

DubUn  .......  6  .     87 

City  .  .  .  *  .  0  •     20 

Kildare  .......  10  .  113 

Kflkenny  ......  9  .  127 

King's  County  ...  11  .     52 

Longford 6  .     23 

Louth 4  .     6l 

Meath    .......  12  .  14/ 

Queen's  County   .  .  8  .     50 

Westmeath 12  .     62 

Wexford 8  .  142 

Wicklow 6  .     58 

97     992 

CONNAUGHT, 

Compriging^  the^v«  western  counties:  tiz. 

Galway,  containing  .  l6  .  Il6 

Leitrim 5  .     17 

Mayo 9  .    68 

Rdscommon    ....    6  .    56 
Sligo 6  .    39 

42     296 

MUNSTER,       % 
Comprising^  the  six  southern  counties:  Tii. 
Clare,  containing    *    9  •    79 
Cork 16  .  269 
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Kerry     $  .     83 

Limerick 9  •  1!^5 

Tipperary 10  •  186 

Waterford 7  .    74 

59     8l6 

Summary, 

Ulster 54  .  .  332 

Leinster 97  .  .  992 

Coniuiught  ....  42  .  •  296 
Munster 59  .  .  8l6 

252     !^436 

The  parishes  are  again  divided  ii^to  town-lands, 
plpiigh-lands,  kneeves,  cantrons,  &c, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DIVISION. 

Protestant  Establishment. 

Provinces. — Four:  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam;  subdivided  into  32  dioceses;  containing  33  dean-t 
eries,  and  34  archdeaconries. 

The  provinceof  Armagh  contains  ^tfit  dioceses:  arch-* 
bishoprick  of  Armagh,  bishopricks  of  Dromore,  Down 
and  Connor  (united),  Deny,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  Kilmore, 
Ardagh,*  and  Meath.-^663  parishes,  446  churches. 

The  province  of  Dublin  containsjSt^e  dioceses :  archer 
bishoprick  of  Dublin,  bishopricks  of  Kildare,  Ossory^ 
Ferns  and  Leighlin  (united).^-658  parishes,  217  churches. 

The  province  of  Cashel  contains  eleven  dioceses : 
archbishoprick  of  Cashel  and  bishoprick  of  Emly  (united), 
bishopricks  of  Waterford  and  lismore  (united),   Cork 

•  Tbougph  in  this  province,  Ardagh  is  at  present  annexed  to  the 
^rehbbhoprick  ef  Tkutm. 
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and  Ross  (united),  Cloyne^  Limerick  united  with  Ard-* 
fert  and  Aghadoe,  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora  (united). — 839 
parishes,  254  churches. 

-  The  province  of  Tuam  contains  sut  dioceses:  arch- 
bisho^ck  of  Tuam,  bishopricks  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmac- 
duagh  (United),  Elphin,  Killala,  and  Achonry.— 2f6 
parishes,  87  churches. 

The  dioceses  are  here  given  according  to  contiguity — 
not  rank :  for  the  Bishop  of  Meath  has  precedence  of 
all  Bishops^  and  next  to  him  the  Bishop  of  Kildare; 
the  other  Bishops  according  to  the  dates  of  their  consecra- 
tion. The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Lord  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland ;  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  \  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Lord 
Primate  of  Munster^  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Lord 
Primate  of  Connaught.  The  Archdeacons  in  Ireland 
have  no  visitatorial  jurisdiction;  but  the  Bishops  hold 
their  visitations  annually,  and  the  Archbishop  visits  his 
suffragans  every  third  year» 

iRjofman  CathoUc  ChurcL 

fovtL  AECHBtsHOPRiCKs. — taking  their  titles,  as  in 
the  established  church,  from  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam. 

TwEKTT-TwoBisHOPaiCKS — JEtg^A^ofwhoseBishops 
are  sufiragans  to  A&maoh:  viz.  those  of  Ardagh,  Clog- 
her,  Derry,  Pown  and  Connor^  Dromore^  Kilmore, 
Meath^  and  Raphoei  TAree,  sufiragans  to  Dublin: 
viz.  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Kildare,  and  Ossory.  Six^ 
sufiragans  to  Cashel:  viz^  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Cloyne 
and  Ross,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  and  Waterford  and 
Listnore*  FoUr^  suffiragans  to  TuaM:  viz.  Achonry, 
Clonfert,  Elphin,  and  Killala.  One,  alternately  sufiira- 
gan  to  Tuam  and  Cashel--the  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh 
and  Kilfenora. 

The  revenues  of  the  catholic  sees  are,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, inferior  to  those  of  the  establishment:  indeed, 
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scarcely  aikquate  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  their 
several  Bishops. 

To  these  we  subjoin  a  Glossary  of  such  Irish  words  as 
most  frequently  occur  in  composition  with  the  modem 
names, of  places;  and  a  Table,  shewing  the  comparative 
value  of  £lnglish  and  Irish  currency. 

GLOSSARY. 


Aghf  afield 

Ana,  Anaghf  or  Awin,  a  river 

Ardf  an  elevated  spot,  or 
rtsinir  ground 

Ath,  a  ford 

BdUin^  or  BaUtf,  a  town,  or 
aoyinclosore  of  habitations 

Bon,  Bane,  white,  fair 

Beg,  little 

Ben,  an  abrupt  head,  or  other 
summit  of  a  mountain 

Bun,  a  bottom,  root,  or  foun- 
dation 

Car,  CMr,  a  city,  or  large 
town 

Carrig,  Carrick,  or  CamWy  a 
stony  soil,  a  rock 

Clara,  a  level,  or  plain 

Clogh,  or  Cl&ugh,  a  large  stone 

Clon,  a  glade,  or  smooth  pas- 
ture 

Croagh,  Croghan,  a  hill  pointed 
at  its  top 

Col,  or  Cul,  a  comer 

Corcagh,  or  Cork,  a  bog,  fen, 
or  swamp 

Curragh,  a  marshy  plain 

Derry,  a  clear  dry  spot  situ- 
ated in  a  woody  swamp 

Don,  a  height,  fastness,  or  for- 
tress 


Donagh,  a  church 

Drom,  a  narrow  ridge  of  heights 
or  considerable  hills 

Inch,  or  Ir^,  an  island 

Ken,  a  head 

KiU,  a  church,  or  burial-place 

Knock,  a  single  hill,  or  hillock 

Lick,  a  flat  sfone 

llomgh,  a  lake,  sometimes  a  pool 

Magh,  a  plain 

Main,  a  collection  of  hillocks 

More,  large,  great 

Raih,  an  earthen  mound,  a  bar- 
row; less  correctly,  a  mili- 
tary entrenchment 

jRosr,  a  point  or  tract  of  land 
projecting  into  a  lough  or 
other  waters 

Shan,  old 

Sliebh,  a  mountain  range,  a 
heathy  hill 

Tach,  a  house 

Temple,  a  church 

Tom,  or  Toom,  a  bush 

Tobar,  or  Tubber,  a  well,  a 
spring 

Tra,  a  sea-beach,  or  strand, 
verge  of  a  river 

TuUagh,  a  small  elevation,  ris- 
ing ground,  or  common 

TuUif,  a  spot  often  flooded 
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TABLE  OF  CURRENCY. 


EtigUsh  Money  exchanged  into 
Irish,  atpar:\£  English  be- 
ing equal  to  l£  Is.  8d.  Irish, 
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EXCURSION  I. 

By  the  Holyhead  Packet  to  Dublin --the  Bay — Peninsula 
and  Isthmus  of  Howth — Dalkey  Island — The  Pier-^ 
Village  of  Bingsend — General   Observations    on   the 

Preferring  the  route  to  Welsh  station,  the  travel- 
ler, who  now  emharks  with  the  mail  in  the  morning,  at 
the  period  of  our  first  visit  to  Ireland  went  on  board  in 
the  evening,  and  generally,  if  the  wind  wks  fair,  arrived 
in  sight  of  Dublin  soon  after  sunrise  on  the  next  day. 
Approached  at  this  early  hour,  the  view  is  singularly 
beautiful.  Entering  the  capacious  bay,  whose  points 
are,  to  the  northward  the  promontory  of  Howth,  and 
to  the  southward  Dalkey  Island,  the  city  appears  im- 
mediately in  front;  and,  if  the  smoky  clouds  have  not 
yet  enveloped  it,  though  it  must  seem  wanting  in  steeples 
and  other  evelated  buildings,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting object.  On  the  left  of  the  bay  is  seen  a  rich 
well-cultivated  bank,  covered  with  villages  and  cottages, 
and  extending  from  the  suburbs  to  the  rocky  isle  of 
Dlakey,  crowned  with  a  martello  tower:  among  the 
villages  we  clearly  discover  Bullock  with  its  antique 
castle,  Dunleary,  and  Black-rock:  behind  them  the 
eye  wanders  over  a  delightful  variety  of  villas,  woods, 
and  pastures,  spread  dver  a  country,  whose  surface, 
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diversified  by  gentle  risings,  ascends  gradually  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  which,  placed  as  a  termination 
to  the  view,  rise  to  considerable  heights,  and  fade  into 
the  purple  of  distance.  On  the  right  or  northward  side, 
the  bold  peninsula  of  Howth,  from  its  elevation  and  two 
light-houses  forming  a  fine  land-mark  by  day  and  night, 
rises  precipitately  to  the  view.  Its  appearance  is  that 
.ojf  intermingled  rocks  and  heath ;  among  which,  in  a 
situation  seemingly  inaccessible,  is  seen  a  neat  villa, 
whose  walls  of  cheerful  white,  surrounded  by  a  few 
acres  of  bright  green  pasture,  reclaimed  from  the  darker 
waste,  have  a  very  enlivening  effect.  To  the  promon- 
tory, continuing  our  approach,  succeeds  the  low  sandy 
isthmus  of  Howth ;  beyond  which  tower  the  picturesque 
islet-rock  called  Ireland's  Eye,  and,  at  a  greater  distance, 
the  isle  of  Lambay.  The  remainder  of  the  north  shore, 
though  low,  is  studded  with  houses,  either  single  or  in 
groupes,  and  generally  white,  to  the  water's  edge;  these 
are  backed  by  a  fine  country,  swelling  into  graceful 
eminences,  and  varied  with  wood  and  villas,  (among 
which  is  Marino,  the  architectural  bijou  of  the  late 
Lord  Charlemont,)  till  the  perspective  mingles  with  the 
horizon. — ^The  general  view  of  the  bay  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  bay  of  Naples;  and  Dublin,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  suffers  little  by  the  comparison. 
Still  advancing,  the  stranger  is  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  commercial  activity  in  the  harbour;  the  range 
of  shipping  extending  nearly  a  mile  into  the  city,  and 
their  masts  resembling  a  forest. — But  in  our  approach 
to  the  land  of  Bulls,  we  must' not  omit  a  slight  notice 
of  two  large  and  dangerous  sand-banks,  lying  under  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  bay,  and,  with  the  distinction  of 
north  and  south,  called  by  this  name.  Presenting 
themselves  to  the  stranger  on  his  arrival,  among  the 
first  objects  he  sees,  and  being  frequently  the  very  first 
names  that  he  hears,  they  have  become,  the  occasion  of 
national  sarcasm,  applied  to  Irish  blunders  in  general  ^ 
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on  the  supposition  of  a  blunder  in  appropriating  th^ 
term  buUs  to  sand^hanks.  But  certain  it  is,  that  mote 
is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  in  an  expression,  which 
may  be  traced  by  analogy  to  the  ancient  language*  <>f 
the  inhabitants — a  language  always  excessively  figurar 
tive — ^being  derived  from  the  bellowing  of  the  waveSj 
which,  at  particular  times  of  the  tide,  roll  over  thetn 
(particularly  the  north  bank)  with  a  loud  and  continued 
roar.f 

At  the  eastern  point  of  the  south  Bull,  at  a  distan(ie 
of  more  than  three  miles  from  the  city,  commences 
the  truly  noble  pier,  supporting  at  its  extremity  a 
handsome  light-house^  built  of  hewn  granite,  in  the  fiwrn 
of  a  truncated  cone.  This  building  was  begun  in  I761 
and  finished  in  176S:  its  foundation  consists  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  laid  in  an  immense  caisson ;  it  was 
strengthened  subsequently  to  its  erection  by  an  exterior 
sloping  buttress  of  solid  masonry,  25  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  south-east- 
ern storms,  which  are  here  tremendous ;  a  circumstance 
which,  added  to  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  called 
forth  all  the  care  and  talents  of  the  very  ingenious  archi- 
tect. It  has  three  stories,  separated  by  firm  stone 
arches,  and  an  iron  gallery  surrounding  it  on  a  level 

*  In  Cluian^Taribh^  literally  ''  the  Bay  of  the  Bull,''  hut  tbe 
modem  Clontarf^  i!vhich  lies  behind  the  great  northern  sand-bank. 

•f  In  further  justification  of  the  term,  it  has  been  ingeniously 
observed  that  Homer  adopts  the  word  ^obawty,  from  |S«c,  a  bull,  for 
the  same  reason : 

*}iiini  BSMffU  i^tuyofjum  ixof  i^v,     II. 

While  Cowper,  his  most  literal  translator,  as  though  in  despair  of 
attaining  to  the  beauty  of  this  word  in  the  original,  endeavours  but 
to  imitate  it,  thus : 

As  when  within  some  deep-mouthed  rivet's  bed 
The  stream  and  ocean  clash— on  either  shore 
Loud  sounds  the  roar  of  waves  ejected  wide. 
Those  who  have  passed  between  the  Bulls,  and  witnessed  the 
conflict  of  the  stream  and  ocean  at  certain  times  of  the  flood-tide^ 
even  in  the  calmest  weather,   will  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of 
Homer*8  onomatopwia,  and  Cowper's  paraphrase. 
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with  .die  tipper  one:  this  gallery  is  ascended  by  an 
exterior  and  winding  stone  stair-case  with  an  iron  balus-. 
trade:  an  octagonal  lanthom  surmounts  the  whole, 
lighted  by  large  oil  lamps,  aided  by  reflecting  lenses* 
From  this  light*house  to  the  entrance  df  the  bay  are 
3}  miles,  so  that  the  whole  distance  from  the  entrance 
to  the  village  of  Ringsend,  where  the  pier  terminates,  is 
6|  miles.  Without  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a  bar, 
two  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  formed  by  an 
accumulation  of  sand  from  the  north  Bull,  the  projection 
from  which  gradually  declines  to  the  south-westward : 
the  least  depth  of  water  upon  this  bar,  at  low-water 
spring  tides,  is  only  five  feet  A  flag  rises  from  the 
light-house  at  half-flow  of  the  tide,  to  give  notice  that 
there  is  depth  for  ships  to  pass  it :  this  is  lowered  again 
at  half-ebb;  and  at  night  a  sm^iU  light  appears  under 
die  larger  one,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  during  the 
same  interval* 

From  the  relative  positions  of  the  Bulls  and  bar  just 
described,  the  danger  from  eastern  or  south-eastern  storms 
to  vessels  embayed  here,  must  be  evident;  for,  should 
the  bar  happen  not  to  be  passable  at  such  times,  and 
the  anchors  of  such  vessels  unfortunately  drag,  they  are 
in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  wrecked  on  the 
sands  which  stretch  from  Howth  to  Dunleary.  From 
these  circumstances,  this  noble  bay  has  been  the  scene 
of  numerous  and  melancholy  losses ;  but,  as  the  bar  is 

*  Ao  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  invented  by  the  late  Dr. 
M*Mahon,  a  Roman  catholic  clergyman,  to  whom  the  public  are  much 
indebted,  deserves  notice  here ;  it  is  simply  a  wooden  frame,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  bell.  When  the  tide  has  risen  tii  the  proper 
height  for  passing  tiie  bar,  the  bell,  operated  upon  by  the  elevation 
of  the  water,  tolls  the  signal  when  to  notify  that  circumstance  to  the 
shipping  off  the  harbour.  Besides  this  machine,  which  of  course  is 
particularly  serviceable  at  nighty  the  general  tide-tables  for  the  bay, 
,€OB|itracted  after  a  labour  of  three  years  by  the  Doctor,  and  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners  both  of  the  Custom-house  and  Coast-office, 
are  a  work  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  present  genera-i* 
tion  and  of  posterity. 
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the  chief  obstacle  to  the  security  of  the  harbour,  and  as 
it  appears  the  Directors  General  of  Inland  Navigation 
conceive  it  possible  to  effect  its  entire  removal,  it  is  to  be 
^oped  that  in  future  such  occurrences  will  be  less  fre-> 
quent.  One  part  of  the  plan  distinguished  by  the  appro^ 
bation  of  these  gentlemen,  is  the  projection  of  a  new  pi^r 
from  the  shore  of  Clontarf,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay, 
to  the  southern  point  of  the  ndrth  Bull ;  which  now  form-» 
ing,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
light-house,  the  opposite  boundary  to  the  entranccK^hannel 
of  the  harbour,  is  marked  for  the  guidance  of  ihariners  by 
the  spit-buoy.  A  light-house  is  farther  proposed  at 
this  point;  and,  should  the  plan  be  fully  carried  into  exe- 
cution, the  total  exclusion  of  the  north  Bull,  (the  ingress  of 
the  south  being  prevented  by  the  present  pier,)  and  the 
expeditious  clearance  of  the  sands  by  the  compressed 
force  of  the  ebb-current  against  the  bar,  assisted  by 
ballast-vessels  at  the  proper  stations,  would,  it  is  sup- 
posed, soon  render  the  port  of  Dublin  one  of  thik  safest^  as 
well  as  one  of  the  grandest,  in  Europe. 

The  pier  was  begun  in  1748,  and  when  finished  on  the 
original  plan,  extended  7938  feet  from  Ringsend  to  the 
building  called  the  Pigeou'-housek  It  was  at  first  con- 
structed merely  with  frames  and  piles;  but  in  1755  the 
double  stone  wall,  enclosing  the  present  spacious  and 
elevated  road,  was  completed.  The  frame-work  and 
piles  were  afterwards  extended  081 6  feet  farther  into 
the  sea;  not  in  a  right  line  with  the  first  pier,  but 
forming  with  it  a  very  obtUse  angle,  and  still  following 
the  edge  of  the  sands  which  determine  the  southern  mar- 
gin of  the  harbour.  In  consequence  of  the  expense  of 
keeping  this  work  in  repair,  a  wall  was  commenced  in 
its  stead  in  17^1,  and  carried  inwards  from  the  light- 
house, (which  was  first  built,)  until  completed  in  I768. 
Thus  a  pier,  the  first  in  magnitude  in  the  empire,  and 
in  that  respect  not  to  be  equalled  probably  in  the  world, 
was  gradually  erected :  it  is  truly  a   work  that  would 
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reflect  honour  on  any  age  or  nation.  One  singularity 
attached  to  it  is,  that  its  walls  are  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  hewn  mounta.mgrsniteywithout  cement;  the  stones 
being  alternately  headers  and  stretchers,  so  dove-tailed 
into  each  other,  that  no  single  one  can  be  dislodged  with- 
out absolutely  breaking  it.  The  pier  thus  forms  a  solid 
mass  32  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and  28  at  top:  its  whole 
length,  including  the  part  last  erected,  being,  as  already 
stated,  upwards  of  t)iree  miles.  For  the  accommodation 
of  the  packets,  a  basin,  90O  feet  by  450,  was  construct- 
ed at  the  Pigeon-house,  where  passengers  land ;  and  an  ele- 
gant hotel  erected  there  for  their  reception.*  On  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  this  basin  are  fortifications,  intended  by 
government  to  afford  security  to  the  pviblic  ^rchive^  upon 
any  sudden  emergency ;  a  battery  of  ^4rpounders  defends 
the  approach  by  the  south  wall ;  guns  of  the  s^me  weight 
are  either  mounted  on  carriages  or  ranged  along  the  pier ; 
and  in  barracks  built  her^  for  a  garrison,  a  body  pf  artil- 
lery are  constantly  lodged  in  readiness.  The  travellers 
may  either  quit  the  Pigeon-hpu^e  by  the  Long^oach  (which 
will  convey  iQ  inside  and  outside  passengers,  with  their 
luggage,)  or  make  his  selectipn  from  among  the  JingleSy-\ 
which  in  general  are  clamorously  proffered,  at  a  variety 
pf  prices,  by  th^ir  ill-dressed  and  squalid-loqking  drivers. 
Passing  through  the  decayed  village  of  Ringsend,  con- 
spicuous only  for  its  salt-works  constantly  enveloped  in 
3moke,  the  approach  tp  ^I^e  city,  cpntrasted  with  the 

*  The  Holyhead  packets  now  landing^  their  passengfen  at  the  new 
harhonr  behind  the  hill  of  Howth,  this  basin  is  little  used,  except 
by  the  Lirerpoo)  packets,  which  proceed  as  formerly  to  the  Pigeon- 
honse ;  and  the  Hotel  (never  opened  as  such)  has  been  purchased  by 
government,  and  is  converted  into  offices  for  the  board  of  ordnance. 
We  have  chosen  to  describe  the  old  approach  to  Dublin  from  Holy- 
bead,  as  the  more  picturesque  and  interesting. 

■f  These  vehicles  obtain  their  name  from  their  ringing  sound  when 
\n  motion.  They  hold  six  persons,  who  sit  sideways,  face  to  face; 
they  have  lofty  springs,  add  are  four-wheeled  carriager,  uniformly 
drawls  by  a  single  horse.  These,  and  tht  Jaunting  cars,  are  peculiar 
ta  the  city  of  Dublin. 
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beautiful  scenery  of  the  bay, is  exceedingly  disappointing. 
The  appearance  of  the  north  and  south  walls,*  is  here 
calculated  only  to  excite  ideas  of  ruin  and  decays  the 
marshes  reclaimed  by  these  erections  from  the  sea,  are 
as  yet  destitute  of  buildings ;  while  the  houses  on  the 
quay,  being  with  a  few  exceptions  old  and  neglected,  look 
mean  aild  sombre.  As  we  advance,  however,  the  nu- 
merous fine  public  buildings,  and  some  elegant  streets, 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  remove  these  first  im- 
pressions ;  and  imperceptibly  we  begin  to  consider  Dublin, 
what  in  these  respects  it  certainly  is,  as  fully  entitled  to 
its  station  among  the  proudest  capitals  of  Europe. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  city,  one  advantage  it  pos- 
sesses over  London  is  immediately  apparent — ^its  spacious 
quays,  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  river;  which 
latterj  running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  divides  Dublin 
into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  southern  section  being  the 
most  extensive.     Eight  bridges  preserve  the  communi- 
cation between  the  opposite  shores.     The  handsomest 
parts  of  the  city,  are  those  to  the  north-^ast  and  south- 
cast  j  the  former,  more  particularly,   being  airy,  e\t^ 
gant,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  the  *  west  end  of  the 
town'  of  Dublin.     But  the  part  properly  the  western 
end  of  this  ci^,  denominated  by  the  citizens  the  Liberty, 
is    a  complete    contrast  to   the    portion  of  the  En- 
glish metropolis  so  called;  and  not  less  conspicuously  so 
to  its  own  spacious  squares  and  streets  in  the  situations 
just  described.     The  streets  in  this  quarter  are  mostly  nar- 
row; the  lanes  and  alleys  numerous;  and  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  houses,  which  are  excessively  crowded  to- 
gether, occupied  by  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  the  work- 
ing poor,  and  beggars;  from  thirty  to  fifty,  selected  froiii 
which  classes,  are  often  resident  in  the  same  habitation ; 
and  the  accumulation  of  filth,  stench,  and  every  variety  of 
wretchedness  resulting  froni  this  union  of  obnoxious 

*  Built  about  the  year  1711,  to  oonfine  the  channel  of  the  river 
Anna  Liffey  (which  eaten  the  bay  at  Ringsend)  to  its  embankments. 
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circumstaiiceft,  as  well  as  from  some  peculiarly  offensive 
habits  in  the  people,  is  scarcely  conceivable.*  Two,  tliree, 
and  even  four  families,  consisting  of  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  are  known  to  club  together  as  joint-tenants, 
£or  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  rent  of  a  single  apart- 
ment in  one  of  these  distressful  styes .  Not  that  the  scenes 
of  misery  induced  by  modes  of  existence  so  nauseating 
and  depraved,  are  obtrusive,  or  generally  perceptible,  to 
the  cursory  visitant,  who,  sdlely  occupied  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  public  buildings,  seldom  explores  these  uninviting 
abodes;  not  that  numbers  even  in  Dublin  itself  ^re  so 
much  as  conscious  of  their  existence;  and  we  should 
perhaps  shrink  from  the  display  of  wretchedness  so 
Abhorrent,  did  we  not  feel  it  a  duty  inseparably  connected 
with  our  undertaking,  to  place  in  the  true  light,  and 
to  paint  with  the  colours  of  reality,  every  feature  in 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  tending  to  illus- 

*  The  rears,  or  hack-yards,  of  these  houses  are  in  g^eneral  the  <m/jr 
receptacles  for  the  ordure  and  filth  of  their  nomeroas  oceajpanta. 
neither  are  these  and  similar  nuisances  confined  to  the  Lijierty ;  many 
other  parts  of  Dnhlin  abound  in  objects  of  disgfnst  of  the  same  kind. 
Bat  that  we  may  avoid  giving  instances  upon  our  own  authority,  we  se- 
lect the  following  from  a  thousand  that  occurred  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitelaw,  vicar  of  St.  Catherine's  in  this  city,  who  in  1798  was  en. 
.gBged  in  taking  a  general  census  of  the  inhabitants.  **  When  he 
attempted  to  take  the  population  of  a  ruinous  house  in  Joseph*s-Iane, 
near  Castle-market,  he  was  interrupted  in  his  progress  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  putrid  blood,  alive  with  maggots,  which  had,  from  an  adjacent 
yard,  burst  the  back  door,  and  filled  the  hall  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches :  by  the  help  of  a  plank  and  some  stepping-stones  which  he 
procured  for  the  purpose,  (for  the  inhabitants  without  any  concern 
waded  through  it,)  he  reached  the  stair-casie:  it  bad  rained  violently, 
and,  from  the  shattered  state  of  the  roof,  {^  torrent  of  water  mado  its 
way  through  every  floor  from  the  garret  to  the  ground :  the  sallow 
looks  and  filth  of  the  wretches  who  crowded  round  him,  indicated 
Uieir  situation,  though  they  seemed  insensible  to  the  stench  which  he 
eooid/M»roely  sustain  for  a  few  minutes."— ^^ The  poor  room.keepers 
were  found  apparently  at  ease,  and  yierfeot^y  assimilated  to  their  situ- 
a^n :  filth  and  stench  seemed  congenial  to  their  nature ;  they  nev^r 
made  the  smallest  effort  to  remove  them ;  and  if  they  could  answer  the 
calls  of  hunger,  they  felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  nothing  else  as  an  incon- 
vmtnee.^\-^Whit€law  and  WaUh'f  Historff  ofDulfUn, 
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tratc  those  gradations  from  the  highest  intellectual  endow- 
ments and  the  nicest  sense  of  propriety,  to  the  lowest 
moral  and  mental  debasement,  to  be  found  in  their 
actual  character.  The  police  of  the  city  is,  doubtless, 
highly  reprehensible  in  the  permission  of  these  abuses ; 
and  how  such  nuisances  as  slaughter-houses,  soap-manu- 
factories, carrion-houses,  lime-kilns,  &c.  &c.  should  have 
been  so  long  suffered  to  exist  in  the  very  heart  of  this 
dense  population,  it  surely  might  be  worth  their  while 
to  enquire.  Liquor-shops,  a  yet  greater  evil,  are  equally 
abundant  in  the  Liberty :  in  a  particular  street,  more 
than  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  houses  are  licen- 
sed dealers  in  that  species  of  poison,  which  has  been 
'  proved  to  be  so  active  a  stimulant  to  vice  and  disease  in 
their  worst  forms,  and  so  inimical  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  In  regard  to  pav- 
ing, lighting,  and  cleansing,  (the  latter  only  in  respect 
to  the  high-ways  before  the  houses,)  Dublin  in  general 
must  not  be  accused  of  remissness ;  the  pavement,  in  parr 
ticular,  composed  in  great  part  of  granite  from  the  island 
of  Dalkey,  is  excellent,  and  possesses  the  quality  of  un- 
common durability.  The  Grand  and  Hoyal  Canals 
supply  the  water-works ;  and  as  the  Pipe-water  Commit- 
tee have  obtained  two  additional  reservoirs  from  these 
canals,  and  have  been  employed  in  laying  down  improved 
mains  in  the  streets,  few  cities  are  likely  to  be  better 
supplied  with  an  article  so  necessary  to  the  conveni* 
enccs  of  life, 

In  immediate  contiguity  with  Dublin  is  its  circular 
road;  which,  extending  to  the  length  of  nearly  nine 
miles,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  space  and  a  bridge 
wanted  on  the  eastern  side,  surrounds  the  city:  the 
views  from  various  parts  of  the  circuit,  particularly  that 
near  Summer-hill,  oftheWicklow  mountains,  the  hills  of 
Palkey  and  of  Howth,  the  bay,  and  the  islands  of  Ire- 
land's Eye  and  Lambay ,  is  delightful.— But  we  shall  com- 
jnent  more  at  large  upon  these  particulars  in  the  separate 
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view  we  purpose  taking  of  every  object  of  interest  in  our 
Excursions  through  the  city  and  its  environs;  at  present 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  more  general  remarks. 

The  high  antiquity  of  Dublin  is  indisputable :  that  it 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  even  16OO  years 
back  is  not  to  be  questioned,  since  Ptolemy,  who 
wrote  A.  D.  140,  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Eblana 
CiviiaSf  and  places  it  nearly  under  its  actual  parallel.  Cir- 
cumstances relative  to  it  in  the  year  191  occur  also  in  the 
Irish  historians ;  and  in  King  fxlgar^s  charter,*  dated  at 
Gloucester  in  964,  it  is  called '  the  most  noble  city  of  Dub- 
lin.' From  the  fact  that  hurdles  anciently  afforded  the  only 
means  of  access  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  next  the 
river,  the  Irish  to  this  day  give  it  the  appellation  of  Atk- 
CUaih,  the  ford  of  hurdles ;  and  BaH^'Ath-^liathy  the  town 
on  the  ford  of  hurdles.f  Eblana,  from  which  the  modem 
Dublin  is  derived,  is  a  corruption,  it  has  been  conjectur- 
ed, of  the  true  word  DeblanOj  which  in  the  ancient  British 
signifies  black  water,  or  a  black  channel;  the  water  of 
the  Liffey  having,  from  the  boggy  nature  of  its  bottom, 
been  discoloured.|  By  some  natives  of  the  qounty 
it  is  still  called  DiveHn^  and  by  the  Welsh  Dinaa  Dulm, 
or  the  city  of  Dulin. 

As  to  its  original  inhabitants,  there  is  little  doubt  thai 
they  were  the  Eblani,  or  Deblani,  who  in  all  probability 
migrated  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales.  The  Mile- 
sian?  from  Spain  also  arrived  here  at  a  remote  period ; 
but  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the  Ostmen,  or  Danes, 
Arst  gave  to  Dublin  the  appearance  of  a  regular  city,  by 
strong  buildings  and  fortifications  previously  unknown 
in  the  island. — ^The  date  of  this  event  is  uniformly  stated 
to  be  the  ninth  century. 

Some  remnants,  it  is  believed,  of  the  walls  latest  erected 

^  The  aothenticity  of  this  charter  has  been  doubted;  with  what 
reason  it  in  not  for  us  to  determine. 

t  See  Glossary  in  our  Historical  and  Descriptive  Skatch. 
X  Baxter;  Glomur.  verb,  Debli^aa, 
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by  these  people,  are  yet  visible.  From  the  best  ao 
counts  it  appears  that  their  greatest  compass  was  not 
quite  a  mile  Irish.  Yet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  is 
certain,  from  the  authority  9f  a  record  in  the  Rolls 
Office, ^at  'WcHd  grounds/'  "gardens,"  " orchards," and 
^^  tenements  covered  with  thatch,"  occupied  parts  even 
of  this  contracted  space.  Remembrances  of  the  sites  of 
the  different  gates,  by  which  inlets  to  the  city  were  given 
through  the  walls,  are  yet  preserved ;  and  are  individu- 
ally specified  in  the  elabcnrate  work  of  WhiteUw  and 
Walsh  before  referred  to. 

The  first  buildings  in  Dublin  were  constructed  of 
wattle-work,  plastered  with  clay,  and  roofed  with  straw^ 
or  flags  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  royal  palace . 
of  Henry  IL,  in  which  that  King  and  the  Irish  Princea 
kept  their  Christmas  in  117^»  was  an  erection  of 
imoeiked'wattks;  the  workmanship,  it  is  true,  of  unusual 
elegance.  A  little  before  the  reign  of  £lizabeth>  the 
citiaens  adopted  a  mode  of  building  more  durable  and 
convenient;  namely,  that  of  timber  in  the  cage-work 
style,  sufficiently  ornamented,  and  roofed  substantially, 
A  house  erected  after  this  manner  in  that  Queen's 
time,  was  still  standing  in  Cook-street  in  1745;  but  was 
then  taken  down  to  afibrd  space  for  new  buildings.  In 
Jtosemary-lane,  leading  from  that  street  to  Merchant's 
Quay,  part  of  a  cage-workhouse,  bearing  the  date  of  1600, 
cut  in.  the  timber,  was  to  be  seen  in  1766;as  well  as 
several  houses  of  this  description,  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, but  without  dates,  in  Patrick-Street.  The  only 
specimen  o(  this  style  of  building  remaining  so  late  as 
1812,  occurred  at  the  comer  of  Castle-street  and  Wer- 
burgh-street:  it  was  then  in  good  preservation,  but,  being 
6x>m  its  situation  a  public  nuisance,  was  demolished  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets,  and  the 
inaterials  sold  for  ^40.  The  frame-work  was  of  Irish 
oak»  and,  from  the  date  in  front,  it  appeared  to  have 
b^en  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.;  the  arms  were 
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tlK>se  of  the  Fitegerald  family*  Oliver  Cromwell,  ac« 
cording  to  tradition,  occupied  this  house  while  he  was  in 
Dublin*  It  is  somewhat  singular,  as  a  proof  of  tkt 
superior  durability  of  the  cage-work  houses,  that  none 
of  the  erections  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  successor^ 
James,  in  which  brick  and  stone  were  first  adopted,  are 
thought  to  be  standing  at  this  day* 

During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  subsequently  to 
these  reigns,  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dublin,  both  within  and  without  the  ancient 
walls.  Several  of  the  streets  and  lanes  mentioned  by 
Ware,  Stanihurst,  and  others,  have  either  totally  disap- 
peared, or  have  suffered  such  alterations  in  their  names 
ad  render  them  very  difficult  to  be  recognised.  In  161O, 
as  appears  from  Speed's  plan  of  that  date,  but  few  build- 
ings were  to  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  and 
indeed  the  entire  space  now  occupied  by  the  new  Custom- 
house, the  Batchelor'sWalk,  the  Ormond  and  other  Quays, 
Was  then  (the  Liffey  being  only  embanked  on  its  south- 
em  side,)  overflowed  by  its  waters,  a  small  part  only  about 
the  King's  Inns,  which  had  been  a  monastery  of  Domi- 
Aican  friars,  excepted.  This  quarter  of  the  city  was  at 
that  time  called  Ostman-Town,  since  corrupted  into  Ox- 
man-Town;  its  eastern  boundary  was  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
its  western  the  church  of  St.  Michan.  Grange-Gorman, 
Stoney-batt^r,  and  Glasstnanogue,thea  villages  so  remote 
from  the  city  that  the  sheriffs  were  accustomed,  for  their 
security  during  seasons  of  the  plague,  to  hold  their  Courts 
in  the  Jatter,  are  now  united  to  it.  The  north-eastern 
part  of  this  tract  is  occupied  by  Mountjoy  and  Rutlimd 
squares,  with  maiiy  noble  streets,  of  which  at  that  time 
Jiot  a  trace  was  iii  existence. 

South  of  the  Liffey^  many  enlargements  also  appear 
to  have  been  made.  Crane-lane,  Essex-street,  Temple- 
bar,  Fleet-street,  &c.  were  formerly  within  the  channel 
of  the  Liffey,  and  a  large  tract  of  land,  comprehending 
Gorge's  Quay,  the  City  Quay,  Sir  John  RogersonTs 
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Quay,  together  with  the  ground  taken  up  by  the  Grand 
Canal  Docks,  have  also  been  recovered  from  that  river. 
Of  a  village  called  Hogges,  lying  to  the  eastward,  the 
only  relic  is  the  street  called  Hogg-hill.  Hoggin  Green, 
mentioned  by  Irish  historians  as  a  place  where  crimi- 
nals were  commonly  executed,  is  now  entirely  occupied 
by  buildings ;  though  the  same  space,  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  contained  only  the  little  village  just  mentioned, 
the  site  of  a  nunnery  founded  there  by  Dermod  Mac 
Morogh  about  the  year  1146,  a  bridewell  for  vagrants, 
and  ftn  hospital  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Bank 
of  Irelandr  College  Green,  and  St.  Andrew's  Church 
are  situated  on  parts  of  this  ancient  green. 

Westward,  the  space  between  Thomas-street  and  the 
river  was  open,  and  through  it  ran  a  stream  on  which  some 
mills  were  erected ;  while  southward  of  the  city  wall,  a 
rery  small  part  only  of  the  now  populous  tract  called 
the  Libeity  existed  in  I61O,  Accessions  to  the  extent 
of  Dublin,  it  consequently  appears,  have  been  made  in 
every  direction ;  and  its  additions  in  point  of  splendour 
and  magnificence  have  been  yet  more  considerable. 

While  on  the  subject  of  antiquities,  we  must  briefly 
mention,  that  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  the  site  of  which  in 
Speed's  plan  has  been  alluded  to,  was  a  foundation  of 
theOstmen,  or  Danes,  about  the  year  948,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  1718, 
the  body  of  a  prelate  in  his  robes,  was  found  in  digging 
up  the  ruins  of  this  abbey ;  it  bore  no  traces  of  corrup- 
tion, yet  was  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Felix 
O'Ruadan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  buried 
here  in  1238.  An  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  abbey,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Roman  catholic 
chapel,   St.  Mary's  Lane.*     The  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas 

*  A  part  of  the  abbey  itself,  consistingf  of  four  arches,  yri%)^  ^a,lls 
three  feet  nine  inches  thick,  perforated  by  Gothic  windows,  is  now 
^  the  oQcupation  of  Mr. Mazier^,  su^r-bakeri  Mar^^  Abbey,  forai« 
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stood  in  that  part  of  the  city  now  called  Thoipas-court: 
it  wa^  founded  for  canons  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Victor,  by  William  Fitz-Andelm,  butler  to  King  Henry 
the  Second.  The  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  in 
Thomas-street,  and  originally  an  hospital  for  the  sick^ 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Ailred 
le  Palmer^  A  Roman  catholic  chapel  is  erected  on 
part  of  the  site  of  this  priory ;  which,  besides  the  infirm- 
ary containing  fifty  beds  for  the  sick,  was  appropriated 
to  both  friars  and  nuns.  Here  were  wrought  the  vest-* 
ments  for  the  friars  of  Thomas-court,  for  the  Francis^ 
cans  in  Francis-street,  and  for  the  university  of  St. 
Patrick;  and  a  tenth  of  the  wool  and  flax  spun  by 
these  religious,  was  the  customary  reward  of  their 
labours.  The  Priory  of  All-Saints  stood  on  that 
part  of  Hoggin  Green  now  called  Stephen's  Green,  and 
was  founded  in  ll66  by  Dermod,  son  of  Murchard, 
King  of  Leinster,  for  canons  of  the  order  of  Aroasia. 
The  Friary  of  St.  Saviour,  or  Black  Friars,  founded 
previously  to  the  year  1218  by  William  Mareschall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  "for  the  health  of  his  soul  and  that 
of  his  wife,"  was  situate  in  Ostmantown,  on  the  spot 
now  called  the  King's  Inns,  where  that  elegant  building 
the  Courts  of  Law,  with  other  ofHces,  form  so  conspi- 
cuous an  appearance  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  Augustine  Friary  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  very 
considerable  foundation,  and  the  general  college  for  all 
the  friars  of  that  order  in  Ireland,  may  date  about  the 
year  1259:  on  its  site  Crow-street,  with  its  Theatre 
Royal,  now  stands.  The  Carmelite  Monastery  of 
White  Friars  occupied  the  ground  where  Aungier-street, 
White-friars,  Longford-street,  &c.  have  been  built  sub- 

\tkg  part  of  hii  stores.  The  arches  are  ten  feet  high,  g'roined  and 
ribbed;  the  ribs,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  resembling  Portland  or 
Bath  stone,  spring  in  threes  from  the  ground,  (which  seems  to  have 
been  raised,)  and  it  is  probable  they  rest  upon  some  capital  beneath  it. 
This  part  of  the  edifice,  which  is  still  very  perfect,  may  have  been  the 
chapel  of  the  abbey. 
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sequently*  Tlie  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Rogges,  it 
has  been  stated,  was  founded  by  Dermod  Mac  Morogh 
in  the  year  1146. 

All  these,  and  other  religious  houses  of  less  note, 
with  the  accompaniments  of  the  vast  possessions  attached 
to  many  of  them,  were  granted  to  various  persons,  and 
in  a  variety  of  -'ways,  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the 
dissolution  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  that  King. 

Of  the  ancient  custom  of  ^riding  the  franchises^  or 
bounds  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  relic  is  still  preserved 
in  the  perambulation  of  the  liberties,  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  city  officers  every  third  year  *  From  an 
inspection  of  the  records  and  manuscripts  extant  relative 
to  this  practice,  the  great  increase  of  the  city  in  modem 
times  is  apparent. 

Until  within  the  last  30  years  the  several  corpora- 
tions, anciently  20,  now  25  in  number,  walked  in 
procession,  dressed  out  in  the  colours  and  emblems  of 

*  On  theie  occasions,  a  form  derived  from  an  odd  incident 
is  regfnlarly  obserred.  In  1668,  Sir  Michael  Creag^h,  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  suddenly  absented  himself  from  the  mayoralty; 
•fld  a  valuable  gfold  collar,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  city  • 
by  Charles  the  Second  eight  years  previously,  was  no  where  to  be 
found.  Since  "when  the  Knight  has  been  constantly  summoned,  on 
the  day  selected  for  the  perambulation,  at  the  city  g^tes,  where  courts 
Hje  opened  for  that  special  purpose  by  proclamation,  in  the  following 
terms:  **Sir  Michael  Crcagh,, Sir  Michael  Creagh,  Sir  Michael 
Creagh,  come  and  appear  at  this  court  of  our  Lord  the  King,  holden 
before  the  right  honourable  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  you 
will  be  outlawed.**  At  Essex  gate  this  is  repeated  nine  times:  but 
as  Sir  Michael  has  never  thought  proper  to  appear,  or  to  return  the 
collar,  the  city  has  now  in  its  possession  another  collar,  obtained  from 
William  the  Third,  by  Bartholomew  Vanhomrigh,  a  Dutch  merchant, 
^ho  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1697.  This  is  worn  by  the  chief  magistrate  to 
the  present  time,  and  was  at  the  time  of  its  donation  valued  at  £1000. 

On  this  day  the  populace  of  the  Liberty  likewise  avail  themselves 
of  an  ancient  privilege.  When  the  Lord  Mayor  with  his  followers  ar- 
rives at  the  street  called  the  Cross  Poddle,  part  of  which  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  obstruct 
his  passage  until  he  has  surrendered  his  sword,  which  is  not  returned 
without  a  present  received  from  his  Lordship,  accompanied  with  a 
promise  to  release  a  prisoner. 
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their  trades,  on  diis  as  well  as  on  their  respective 
patrons'  4ays ;  a  ceremonial  substituted  for  the  pageants, 
plays,  and  religious  interludes,  anciently  represented 
by  them,  but  which  began  to  grow  into  disuse  soon 
after  the  Reformation.  The  more  modem  processions 
are  also  now  discontinued. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  English  in 
Dublin,  the  inhabitants  were  liable  to  perpetual  disturl>- 
ances  from  the  vicinity  of  the  native  Irish  to  the  pale: 
for  which  reason  the  military  forces  of  the  city,  anciently 
composed  from  the  20  corporations,  were  regularly 
mustered  and  exercised  four  times  a  year.  Some 
signal  actions  were  performed  by  them,  and  consider- 
able losses  occasionally  sustained;  particularly  on 
Easter  Monday,  A.  D.  1209,  which  in  melancholy 
remembntnce  was  afterwards  called  Black  Monday^  and 
one  of  the  musters  appointed  on  that  day.  For  the 
Bristolines  of  Dublin,  to  whom  Henry  the  Second 
originally  granted  the  city,  having  introduced  the  sport 
called  hurling  of  balls  among  the  citizens,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  met  for  this  diversion  on  Easter 
Monday,  near  Cullen's  Wood,  two  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  They  went  ~  unarmed,  reckoning  upon  their 
previous  reduction  of  *  the  rebels,'  as  they  designated 
the  Irish ;  but  the  latter,  having  notice  of  the  citizens' 
ititendon,  marched  down  privately  from  the  mountains, 
secreted  diemselves  in  the  wood,  and,  when  their 
enemies  were  fatigued  with  their  laborious  sport,  sud- 
denly fell  upon  and  killed  upwards  of  500  of  them. 
It  was  even  necessary  to  replenish  the  city  by  a  new 
colony  from  Bristol;  who  for  ages  after  memorialized 
this  misfortune,  by  marching  with  a  black  banner 
carried  in  their  front,  to  Cullen's  Wood,  upon  every 
Easter  Monday ;  and  there  displayed  their  arms,  and 
bade  defiance  to  the  Irish.* 

*  For  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  antiquities,  &c.  of 
Dublin,  we  are  indebted  to  the  larg^e  work  of  WhiteUw  and  Walih 
previously  mentioned. 
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The  present  corporation  of  Dublin  consists  of  a  Lord 
Mayor,  (denominated  Provost  in  1308,  and  fii*st  distin* 
guisked  by  his  present  appellation  in  l665,)  and  24 
aldermen,  who  form  an  upper  house;  and  the  sheriffs^ 
with  the  sheriffs  peers,  not  exceeding  48,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  25  guilds,  not  exceeding  96,  who 
compose  the  lower  house.  The  aldermen  are  all 
magistrates  for  the  city,  and,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Recorder,  are  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  capital 
offences  and  misdemeanours  committed  within  the 
district.  The  board  are  chosen  for  life  from  among  the 
sheriffs'  peers,  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council.  The  office  of  chief  magistrate  is 
annual. 

Of  the  guilds,  the  merchants  have  the  precedence, 
and  after  them  the  tailors :  the  latter,  with  the  carpen* 
ters,  weavers,  goldsmiths,  cutlers,  and  apothecaries, 
only,  have  halls  appertaining  to  them  respectively. 
The  revenue  of  the  city  is  ;£23,000  per  annum ;  yet 
the  expenditure,  it  is  said,  regularly  exceeds  a  sum 
that  cannot  be  considered  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  should  be  applied* 

We  must  not  here  omit  to  notice  the  Aldermen  of 
Skinner's  Alley,  who  date  the  institution  of  their  society 
from  the  arrival  of  James  XL  in  1688.  On  this  occasion 
the  protestant  corporation  having  retired  to  this  alley, 
(an  obscure  avenue  in  the  Liberties,)  there  maintained  a 
semblance  of  their  former  state;  while  the  actual 
authority  was  vested  in  the  persons  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
and  corporation  of  the  Roman-catholic  persuasion* 
The  battle  of  the  Boyne  restored  the  *  Protestant  Ascend- 
ancy' in  the  city;  and,  to  maintain  it,  this  and  similar 
institutions  are  still  kept  up :  institutions,  against  which, 
however,  we  must  beg  leave  to  protest,  as  unnecessary 
excitements  to  the  worst  passions  in  men,  uniformly 
found  to  have  their  origin  in  religious  differences.  For 
leaspns  equally  strong,  an  objection  might  be  taken  to 
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the  homage  pftid  to  King  William  himself,  so  far  as  it  is 
the  object  of  these  institutions;  since  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  this  homage  is  often  found  to  rest  not  on 
the  foundation  which  really  entitles  that  monarch  to  the 
esteem  and  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity.  The 
officers  of  the  society  to  whom  with  all  proper  deference 
we  apply  these  remarks,  still  retain  the  titles  designating 
the  different  official  dignities  of  government  They  are 
a  Governor,  styled  "  Most  Noble,"  a  Deputy  Governor, 
Lord  High  Treasurer,*  Primate,  Chancellor,  Almoner, 
Sword  and  Mace-bearer« 

The  neglected  portion  of  the  city  denominated  the  Li- 
berty, suffers  a  daily  diminution  in  the  remnants  of  respect- 
ability yet  preserved  by  it.  Even  should  any  who 
reside  here  chance  to  acquire  wealth  by  the  efforts  of 
industry,  their  speedy  removal  indicates  the  flow  of  all 
consequence  and  fashion  to  the  eastward.  Many  indeed 
are  the  inducements  to  a  residence  in  the  latter  part  of 
Dublin;  and  did  they  consist  only  in  the  architectural 
beauties  with  which  the  inhabitants  are  there  surrounded^ 
an  apology  of  this  nature  could  scarcely  be  advanced  on 
stronger  grounds  by  any  citizens  in  Europe.  Many  of 
the  buildings  are  in  themselves  specimen^  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  the  art;  and  the  scenes  presented  at 
several  points  of  view  in  the  city  are  exceedingly  striking. 

That  from  Carlisle  Biidge,  the  easternmost  on  the  river, 
though  not  fairly  put  in  competition  by  the  citizens  with 
the  view  from  the  Place 'Louis  Quinze  at  Paris,  is  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  On  the  north  we  have  the  grand 
perspective  of  Sackville-street,  (one  of  the  noblest  in 
Europe,)  terminated  by  the  Rotunda,  and  ornamented 
by  the  new  Post-office  and  the  central  pillar  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Nelson,  To  the  south,  at  the  end  of 
Westmoreland-street,  on  the  one  side  appears  the 
perspective  fa9ade  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  other  that 
of  the  Bank — the  part  formerly  the  House  of  Lords^ 
*  This  office  has  been  discontinued  in  the  goTernmeut  of  thft  country, 
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To  the  east,  the  front  of  the  Custom-house,  an  oblique 
but  striking  view ;  and  the  river  itself,  which,  at  high 
water,  confined  within  its  walls  of  granite,  and  bearing 
on  its  bosom  vessels  of  500  tons  burden,  makes  an 
appearance  liiore  than  correspondent  with  its  breadth. 
Westward,  on  either  bank  fine  quays  stretch  to  a  long 
extent,  connected  by  numerous  handsome  bridges;  that 
in  the  fore-ground,  consisting  of  a  single  elegant  arch^  is 
of  course  conspicuous.  Such  an  assemblage  of  imposing 
objects  as  are  here  enumerated,  presented  from  a 
single  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  in  few  cities  to  be  met 
with;  while  at  College  Green  the  spectator  must  be 
almost  equally  impressed  with  an  union  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  far  from  common.  Here  the  extensive  front 
of  Trinity  College,  the  unequalled  portico  of  the  national 
Bank,  (the  noblest  structure  Dublin  has  to  boast,)  Daly's 
Club-house,  the  Commercial-buildings,  and  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  William  111.  upon  its  lofty  pedestal,  have 
an  effect,  which  to  be  properly  appreciated  must  be 
seen. 

The  squares,  as  well  as  the  most  spacious  and  conve* 
nient  streets,  the  seat  of  the  vice-regal  government, 
and  the  difierent  places  of  amusement  lying  all  eastward, 
are  additional  temptations  to  living  in  their  vicinity. 
London  in  miniature  here  perpetually  presents  itself  to  the 
view ;  and  something  more  (comparatively)  than  London 
in  the  state,  splendour,  gaiety,  and  conviviality  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  society  is  excellent ;  in  the  more  select 
circles, particularly^ the  polish  and  vivacity  ofParis,  joined 
to  the  wit,  raciness,  frankness,  and  hilarity  of  Hibeniia, 
produce  an  admirable  melange,  A  change,  somewhat 
for  the  worse,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  some  of 
these  respects,  immediately  after  the  Union ;  resulting 
from  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  more  wealthy 
traders  at  the  levees  of  the  castle,  and  in  consequence 
to  some  distinguished  circles  from  which  they  had 
l^itherto  been  excluded;  but  this  circumstance,  there 
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is  little  doubt, .  though  it  originated  ih  the  temporary 
absence  of  almost  all  the  rank  and  £ashion  of  the  city, 
which  were  immediately  removed  to  the  British  metro^ 
polls,  contributed  eventually,  as  soon  as  many  distin- 
guished families  became  again  resident,  to  improve  the 
general  tone  of  society,  by  a  wider  assimilation  of  man« 
ners,  and  a  greater  extension  of  liberal  ideas.  Private 
visiting  parties  are  more  prevalent  than  public  amuse- 
ments; they  are  more  congenial  to  the  warmth  and 
hospitable  turn  of  the  Irish  character,  and  far  more 
conducive  to  the  connection  of  politeness  with  the  social 
and  endearing  charities  of  life,  for  which  the  upper 
class  of  the  Irish  are  i^emarkable.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  attached  to  the  learned  professions,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  univer^ty  and  of  literary  societies,  the  forms 
of  die  vice-royal  court,  and  the  intermixture  of  officers 
of  the  garrison  with  the  citizens,  have  all  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  spread  of  urbanity  and  the  modes  of  refined 
intercourse.  The  constant  appearance  of  military  par 
rade,  it  is  true,  forcing  itself  upon  the  observation  in 
most  companies,  is  apt  to  give  the  stranger  in  Dublin 
an  idea  of  a  mere  garrison-town. 

As  the  port  of  embarkation  for  the  members  of  par- 
liament and  other  gentry  who  most  frequently  vi»t 
England,  as  well  as  the  spot  by  which  English  visitants 
usually  arrive,  much  enlivening  eclat,  and  the  usual 
concomitants  of  stir  and  bustle,  become  conspicuous  in  / 
Dublin.^  Its  trade  is  besides  very  considerable;  and 
its  exports,  in  particular,  are  augmenting. 

An  idea  is  very,  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  English  language  is  spoken  in  greater  purity  in  their 
city  than  in  any  other  throughout  the  British  empire. 
An  opinion  this,  at  which  the  travelled  Englishman, 
whose  recollection  probably  will  furnish  him  with  an 
instance  of  the  same  harmless  nationality  in  the  good 

*  From  these  causes  hotels  are  also  extremely  numerous  in  this  city; 
more  so  than  in  London,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  population  of  each. 
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citizens  of  Edinburgh,  must  be  constrained  to  sinile ; 
while  perhaps  he  will  recollect  *  Love  a  la  Mode,**  and 
Sir  Archy  Mac  Sarcasm  and  Si^Callaghan  O'Brallaghan^ 
neither  of  whom  "  had  the  brogue."  An  affectation  of 
every  thing  English,  and  a  capricious  disposition  to 
admire  whatever  may  be  in  momentary  vogue  on  our 
side  of  the  channel,  are  common  foibles  with  the  Irish ; 
of  little  consequence,  it  may  be,  in  themselves,  did  they 
fiot  sometinies  lead  to  illiberal  jealousy  of  native  merit 
and  taletit,  however  worthy  of  distinction  and  patronage. 
A  jealousy  of  England  itself,  we  may  observe,  is  often 
incongruously  united  to  this  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
the  superiority  of  the  sister  country. 

Of  the  population  of  Dublin,  no  return  has  been 
m^de  since  1814;  when  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
appeared  to  be  175,319:  in  1798,  according  to  Mr. 
Whitelaw's  census,  the  whole  number  was  170,805. 
But  the  city,  it  is  now  very  generally  believed,  contains 
not  less  than  190,000  souls. 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  the  best  information 
tve  could  obtain  by  personal  observation,  or  glean  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  upon  every  important  point 
generally  relative  to  this  city,  in  extent  and  population 
the  seventh  in  Europe,  we  proceed  to  a  particular  survey 
of  every  object  of  interest  or  curiosity  in  the  parishes  of 
St.  Werburgh,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Anne; 
to  which  we  propose  limiting  our  second  Excursion. 


*  Charles  Macklin,  the  author  of  thig  comedy,  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Dublin. 


EXCURSION  II. 

Through  the  Parishes  of  St,   Werburgh^  St.  Andrew,  St. 

Morkf  and  St,  Anne. 

SSELECTING,  from  the  19  parishes  and  two  deaneries 
into  which  Dublin  is  ecclesiastically  divided,  the  parish  of 
St.  Werburgh,  from  its  centrical  situation,  as  the  area  of 
our  first  labours,  the  seat  of  government  denominated 
the  Castle,  which  it  contains,  naturally  claims  the  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  object  within  its  boundaries. 
This  edifice,  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  during 
the  last  century,  retains  sp  lUtle  of  its  ai^cient  lineameiits 
that  the  site  oi^ly  can  be  said  to  idei^tify  the  modem 
palace  with  the  original  castellated  erection.  If  any 
part  of  the  building  remain  in  its  primeval  fonp?  it  is 
the  basement  of  (he  Wardrobe-tower,  over  which  an  ad- 
ditional story,  surmounted  by  projecting  battlements, 
has  been  newly  erected.  The  whole  now  serves  as  a 
repository  for  the  statute  rolls,  the  parliamentary,  and 
other  national  records. 

Between  this  and  Birmingham-tower,  which  has  been 
lately  rebuilt,  a  curtain  anciently  extended,  interrupted 
by  two  other  nameless  towers,  one  of  which  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  on  little  more  than  the  foundation  of  the 
other  is  raised  an  elegant  apartment,  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  cabinet  by  the  government.  The  old  Birming- 
ham-tower remained  till  1775  \  and  its  demolition  in  that 
year  proved,  from  the  extraordinary  consistency  of  the 
cemeut,  a  work  of  considerable  difficulty :  the  present 
tower,  of  plain  construction,  has  a  lighter  appearai^ce,  but 
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^as  infinitely  surpassed  in  solidity  by  that  to  which  it 
has  succeeded. 

Two  strong  round  towers,  called  the  Gate-towers,  be- 
tween which  was  the  entrance  by  a  draw-bridge,  on  the 
north  side,  from  the  city  into  the  castle,  subsisted  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  when  the  present 
chief  entrance  from  Cork-hill  and  Castle-street  was  erect-f 
cd  on  the  side  of  the  easternmost :  the  western  tower 
was  taken  down  in  1750,  to  make  room  for  a  similar 
but  mock  entrance,  the  only  object  of  which  was  the 
preservation  of  uniformity.  This,  in  November  1757i 
was  decorated  with  a  statue  of  Fortitude,  and  the  eastern 
gate  with  a  statue  of  Justice. 

Meiler  Fitsthenry,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  about  the 
year  1205,  commenced  the  building  of  this  fortress, 
(for  such  it  originally  was,)  by  authority  of  a  patent  fix)ni 
his  sovereign;  but  as  Henry  de  Loundres,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it  about  the  year  1220, 
to  him  it  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the  whole  honour  of 
its  erection.  It  was,  as  it  remains,  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
surrounded  with  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  since  filled  up, 
then  partly  dry  and  partly  flooded  by  the  tide,  and  a 
branch  of  the  little  river  Dodder.  The  guard  of  the  cas-* 
tie  was  entrusted  to  a  constable,  gentleman-porter,  and  a 
body  of  warders,  originally  pikemen  and  archers,  who, 
afjer  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  were  converted  into  har-r 
quebussiers,  or  musquetiers,  and  artillery-men.  Thus, 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  building  became  the 
seat  of  government,  the  chief  purposes  of  its  msuntenance 
appeared  to  be  those  of  defence,  or  the  custody  of  state- 
prisoners:  for  the  latter  objects  the  two  Gate-towers  were 
set  apart,  and  were  admirably  adapted  for  it  in  the  great 
point  of  security.  In  1 534,  during  the  rebellion  of  Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald,  the  castle  was  twice  besieged ;  and  Friar 
Keating,  who  w^  its  constable  in  1478,  having  destroyed 
the  dniw-bridge,  held  it  out  with  his.^an}ers  and  other 
assistant^  against  t^ietiiCBi  Lord  Deputy,  Hemy  Lord 
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Gtf^*  In  1560,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  her  commands 
to  the  Lord  Deputy  and  council  '^  to  repair  and  enlarge 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  for  the  reception  of  the  Chief  Gover-* 
nors ;"  before  which  time  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  fixed  place  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  But  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  who  came  over  as  Lord  Deputy  in  1565, 
seems  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done 
in  pursuance  of  the  Queen's  mandate ;  as,  two  years  after 
his  arrival,  he  further  repaired  and  beautified  the  build- 
ing, which  until  then,  we  are  informed  by  Hooker, 
was  "ruinous,  foul,  filthy,  and  greatly  decayed/'  In 
the  reign  of  this  Queen  and  that  of  James  I.  both  the 
courts  of  the  law  and  the  high  courts  of  parliament  were 
occasionally  held  within  the  castle  walls;  a  practice 
which  had  also  obtained  previously,  and  was  repeated 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Lord 
Deputy  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coke,  dated  23rd  of  October, 
1633. 

"  This  castle  is  in  very  great  decay:  1  have  been 
"  inforced  to  take  down  one  of  the  great  towers  which 
*^  was  ready  to  fall,  and  the  rest  are  so  crazy,  as  we  are 
^^  still  in  fear  part  of  it  might  drop  down  upon  our  heads, 
"  as  one  tower  did,  whilst  my  Lord  Chancellor  was 
^'  here,  and  had  infallibly  killed  four  or  five  of  his 
^'  grand-children,  had  it  fallen  an  hour  sooner  or  an  hour 
*'  later;  I  am  therefore  instantly  constrained  to  fall  to 
*^  repair,  and  pull  down  what  would  else  forthwith  falL 
^*  of  itself,  it  being  of  absolute  necessity  to  do  so,  and 
**  yrill  withall  gain  some  room  more  than  now  there  is, 
''  the  house  not  being  of  receipt  sufficient  to  lodge  me 
-**  and  my  company. 

"  There  is  not  any  stable  but  a  poor  mean  one,  and 
^^  that  made  of  a  decayed  church,  which  is  such  a 
^'  profanation  as  I  am  sure  His  Majesty  would  not  allow 
**  of;  besides,'  i^re  is  a  decree  in  the  Exchequer,  for 
*^  restoring  it  to  the  parish  whence  it  was  taken;    I 
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"  have  therefore  got  a  piece  of  ground  whereon  to  b^^ld 
"  a  new  one,  the  most  convenient  for  the  castle  in  the 
"  world;  the  foundation  is  already  two  yards  high,  and 
*'  it  shall  be  finished  by  the  end  of  June  next,  with 
granaries  and  all  other  conveniences.  There  will  be 
room  for  three  score  horses,  and  so  many  good  ones  I 
have  in  this  town  already  to  fill  it,  and  make  up  such 
*^  a  troop  pf  horse,  I  dare  say,  as  Ireland  hath  not  been 
"  acquainted  with. 

'^  Besides,  I  have  bought  as  much  more  ground  about 
*^  the  castle  as  costs  me  ^150,  out  of  which  I  will  pro- 
''  vide  the  house  of  a  garden  and  out-courts  for  fuel,  and 
^'  such  other  necessaries  belonging  to  a  family,  whereof 
'^  I  am  here  altogether  unprovided ;  the  bake-house  in 
"  present  being  just  under  the  room  where  I  now  write, 
"  and  the  wood-reek  just  full  before  the  gallery  win-» 
"  dows;  which  I  take  not  to  be  so  courtly,  nor  to  suit 
**  so  well  the  dignity  of  the  king's  deputy;  and  thus  I 
"  trust  to  make  this  habitation  easeful  and  pleasant  as 
'''the  place  will  afford;  whereas  now,  upon  my  faith,  it 
"  is  little  better  than  a  very  prison."* 

Lord  Clarendon,  also,  in  1686,  writing  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  says  of  this  "  no-castle," — "  In  good  earnest, 
•  ^  as  it  is  now,  I  have  no  necessary  convenient  room ;  no 
^'  gentleman  in  the  Pall-mall  is  so  ill  lodged  in  all  re- 
"  spectSf  I  might  add,  that  the  keeping  up,  that  is 
"  keeping  dry,  this  pittyful  bit  of  a  castle  costs  an  im- 
"  mense  dpal,  qf  which  you  shall  have  a  particular 
*'  account  laid  before  you." 

The  vicerregal  residency  continued  in  this  uncomfort- 
able and  unbecoming  state  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  since  when  all  the  great  modem  improve*- 
ments  have  been  made.  It  now  has  the  appearance  of  a 
considerable  and  very  respectable  pile  of  buildings,  it 
is  divided  into  two  courts,  termed  the  upper  and  lower, 
of  which  the  upper  is  principal,  and  contains  the  state  an4 

*  l^tr»ffofd'gLetten« 
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private  apartments  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  those  of 
his  secretaries  and  suite;  and  although  the  whole  begins 
to  wear  a  face  of  age,  yet  these  courts  have  an  air  of  gran?- 
deur  superior  to  any  thing  observable  in  those  of  the  royal 
palace  of  St.  James's.  The  upper  court  is  a  quadrangle, 
280  feet  long  by  130  broad ;  the  buildings  around  it  are  um^ 
form ;  but  still,  in  our  opinion,  their  general  appearance 
does  not  correspond  with  the  dignified  official  situation  of 
their  occupant.  Neither  have  the  interior  apartments  any 
very  striking  beauty  or  elegance  to  recommend  them, 
beyond  the  ordinary  decorations  of  delegated  authority. 
The  throne  and  canopy,  covered  witlr  crimson  velvet,  en- 
riched with  gilt  carved  work,  and  a  profusion  of  gold  lace, 
are  in  the  presence-chamber,  formerly  the  yeoman's  hall. 
An  elegant  glass  lustre,  of  native  manufactory,  purchased 
by  a  late  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  depends 
from  the  handsome  stucco  ceiling  of  this  room. 

The  object  of  greatest  notoriety  among  the  citizem, 
who  find  admittance  to  the  levees  and  festivities  of  the 
Castle,  (an  honour  of  no  very  difficult  attainment,)  is  the 
Ball-room,  called,  since  the  institution  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick  in  1783,  St.  Patrick's  hall.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a  noble  apartment,  82  feet  long,  41  broad, 
and  38  high;  begun  under  the  viceroyalty  of 
Earl  Temple,  since  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  In  a 
rectangle  of  the  ceiling,  the  paintings  of  which  have 
great  merit,  St.  Patrick  is  seen  converting  the  Irish  to 
Christianity  in  the  fifth  century :  the  opposite  rectangle 
(tl^e  circle  in  the  middle  containing  an  allegorical  design , 
of  which  all  that  can  be  clearly  understood  are  the 
figures  Liberty,  Justice,  and  George  HI.,*)  represents 
Henry  II.  seated'  under  a  canopy,  to  whom  the  Irish 
chieftains  are  fprmally  tendering  their  submissions — the 
grand  historical  event  of  1172.     Above  the  cornice  of 

*  A  natire  writer  informs  us  that  the  central  allegory  is  meant  to 
allude  to  ^  the  present  happy  andjlouruhing  state  of  the  country  ^^"^ 
derived  from  the  two  events  recorded  in  the  rectangles.    We  regret 
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the  room,  is  a  series  of  devices,  whose  perspective  effect 
from  below  is  extremely  judicious :  the  whole  of  these 
paintings  do  honour  to  the  fertile  composition,  truth  of 
drawing,  and  vivid  colouring,  conspicuous  in  the  works 
of  their  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Waldre.  A  gallery  for  mu« 
sicians  or  spectators  is  raised  at  each  ehd  of  the  hall. 

The  lower  court  of  the  castle  is  250  feet  long,  by  220 
wide ;  but  of  irregular  form,  and  in  appearance  very  un«» 
equal  to  the  upper  one.  This  court,  or  lower  Castle-yard, 
as  it  is  frequently  called,  contains  the  Treasury,  Quarter- 
Master  General's,  War  Secretary's,  and  other  Offices,  with 
that  formerly  the  Surveyor  General's  of  Lands:  the  whole 
inelegant  looking  buildings,  unworthy,  as  is  the  Ordnance 
Office  at  the  eastern  side,  though  containing  arms  for 
40,000  men,  of  particular  remark. 

In  the  present  office  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Lands, 
removed  lately  to  the  Wardrobe^tower,  is  deposited  the 
remnant  of  that  singular  and  valuable  record  called  the 

to  observe  our  highly  to  be  respected  authority  for  this  informatioii 
thus  apparently  approving  of  the  painter^s  preposterous  flattery  to 
the  government,  which,  for  so  long  a  period  after  its  subjection  of 
his  country,  treated  it  as  a  conquered  and  enslaved  colony.  But  the 
artist  perhaps  had  never  quitted  Dublin! — and  consequently  hiMl 
not  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  the  interior  of  the  couq- 
try  the  prototype  of  that  *' happy  and  flourishing  state,^^  of  which 
he  intended  to  convey  an  idea  to  those  of  his  feilow-citizens  who  Hrip 
it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe^  in  the  hall  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  a  piece 
with  this  allegory  is  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  ''Traveller*! 
Guide  for  Irelan4**  (printed  at  Dublin  in  1815)  who,  with  seeming 
■atisftu^tion,  records  "  the  mortification  and  degradation  of  redoubted 
Irish  valour,*^  in  the  sovereign-  sway  of  Dublin  for  330  years  by  the 
Ostmeo;  until,  he  says,  they  were  "entirely  ai^nihilated^^  by  "the 
invincible  prowess  of  the  British  valour,*^  from  which  period  com- 
menced ^^  Ireland^s  submission  tpBniTiSH  sway."  The  sovereignty  of 
England  from  the  flrst  moment  ought  to  have  been,  and  for  the  fu^iire 
we  trust  will  be,  a  source  of  blessings  only  to  the  sister  country;  we 
wish  to  see  the  Irish  consider  it  in  this  light ;  but  the  picture  of  a 
nation  striving  to  hug  ^e  chains  of  which  at  length  it  is  in  a  grest 
measure  divested,  is  to  us  offensive  in  the  last  degree,  and  we  hope 
the  sentiments  to  which  we  have  adverted  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  national— or  at  least  as  forming  a  trait  in  the  ari$tcicratieal  part 
0f  the  Irish  cfaaraeter. 
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Down  Survey,  executed  in  l657  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  William  Petty ,  and  consisting  originally  of  5l 
^os  of  surveys  of  lands  forfeited  in  this  country 
by  the  rebellion  of  l641.  It  delineated  nearly  29 
m  the  5S  counties  into  which  Ireland  is  divided , 
^e  bDussions  being  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  a 
c<Hi8iderabie  part  of  Mayo,  together  with  a  few  banmies. 
The  maps  of  the  surveyed  baronies  were  in  nxunber 
204;  and  to  these  were  attached  plans  on  a  large 
scale  of  their  several  parishes,  notifying  also  the  sub^ 
denomini^ons  or  town-lands.  The  whole  was  authen-t 
ticated,  and  constituted  ^  record  at  the  restoration, 
under  the  title  of  [the  Davm  Survey,  **  fix)m  its  being 
laid  down  by  maps  on  paper,  prior  surveys  being  gene^ 
yally  by  estimation  only/'* 

The  prescQt  imperfect  state  of  this  very  curious 
topographical  relic,  originated  in  a  fire  which  took 
place  on  the  15th  of  April,  171 1>  in  the  old  Surveyor 
General's  Office,  Essex-street,  where  ^t  that  time  it  was 
deposited.  Of  the  31  books  of  which  the  work  consisted, 
J  8  were  uninjured  by  the  flames ;  but  of  the  remaining  13, 
four  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  though  one  other  i? 
Iiearly  perfect,  and  parts  of  the  rest  were  preserved. 

The  castle  chapel,  standing  in  this  court,  having  be- 
come so  ruinous  as  to  be  unfit  for  its  sacred  purposes, 
it  was  resolved  during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  to  take  it  down,  and  erect  on  its  site  a  more 
suitable  edifice;  which,  having  been  completed  in 
seven  years,  was  ppenec)  for  divine  service  on  Christ^ 
masrday,  1814.  Its  cost,  including  the  organ,  was 
^42,000.  This  building,  (73  feet  long  and  35  broad,) 
is  of  calpe,  or  commoi^  Irish  ^lack  stone,  consisting  pf 
a  choir,  without  either  nave  or  transept:  the  archi- 
tecture, which  is  Gothic,  is  in  a  rich  ai|d  superior  style. 
3even  buttresses,  termmating  in  pinnacles,  highly  deco- 
rated, and  springing  from  four  grotesque  heads  in  each, 

*  Whitelaw  and  Walsh. 
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are  the  supports  on  either  side.  A  battlement  separates 
the  pinnacles;  and  between  the  buttresses,  on  eack 
side,  are  six  pointed  windows:  a  door,  in  a  style 
uniform  ^ith  these,  appears  at  the  east  end,  over  whiok 
the  projecting  moulding  springs  on  one  side  from  ahead 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  on  the  other  from  that  of  the  Irish 
monarch  Brian  Boromhe.  A  tablet  surmounts  it,  bear- 
ing the  legend  following, 

X 

HANG  iEDEM 

DEO  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  OLIM  DICATAM 

VETV8TATE  PENITVS  DIRVTAM 

DENVO  EXTRVl  IV8SIT 

JOHANNES  BEDFORDIi£  DVX  HIBERNIi£  FRCiREX 

IPSEQVE  FVNDAMENTA  POSVIT 

ANNO  A  CHRISTO  NATO.  M.  D.  CCCVH. 

The  great  east  window,  of  richly  ornamented  archi- 
tecture, whose  canopy  springs  from  the  heads  of  Hope 
and  Charity,  and  is  decorated  at  its  point  by  a  half-length 
figure  of  Faith,  holding  a  chalice,  rises  over  the  door- 
way. The  superior  termination  is  a  fine  antique  cross. 
Square  towers,  containing  robing  rooms  and  stairs 
leading  to  the  galleries  of  the  edifice,  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  roof  at  the  angles  of  the  eastern  end. 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north  side,  and  sup- 
ports a  bust  of  St.  Peter,  holding  a  key,  and  over  a 
window  aboye  is  that  of  the  poet's  "  witty,  dirty.  Dean."* 
On  entering  by  this  door,  the  effect  of  the  eastern  window, 
adorned  with  stained  glass,  (whose  subject  is  Christ 
before  Pilate,)  together  with  that  of  the  whole  interior 
embellishment,  is  uncommonly  striking.  Statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  busts  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, are  placed  beside  this  window.  Twelve  clus- 
tered pillars,  surmounted  by  capitals  covered  with 
foliage,  support  groined  arches  springing  from  grotesque 
heads  to  form  the  roof;  the  ceiling,  richly  ornamented 
with  tracery,  is  painted  to  resemble  stone.     The  royal 

*  Swift. 
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arms  in  the  central  pannel  of  the  organ  gallery,  and 
on  either  side  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  who  began, 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  who  finished  the  chaj[>ely 
are  beautifully  carved  in  oak:  from  these  are  placed 
alternately,  and  in  chronological  series,  the  arms  of  all 
the  viceroys  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  with  inscriptions 
marking  the  dates  of  their  arrivals  and  departures. 

From  a  shaft  resting  upon  an  open  Bible,  lying  on  a 
clustered,  richly  foliaged,  and  Gothic  base,  raised  two 
feet  above  the  floor,  ascends  the  pulpit;  whose  pannels 
bear  the  arms  of  the  Archbishops  and  BishOps,  and  four 
Deans,  of  the  establishment  in  Ireland ;  together  with 
those  of  the  four  great  royal  supporters  of  the  reformed 
religion,  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  and  Wil- 
liam III.     More  particularly  to  dwell  upon  the  several 
beauties  of  an  edifice,  calculated  from  their  number  and 
variety  to  swell   our  description  to  an  unusual  length, 
might  be  tedious.     But  it  is  a  tribute  due  to  Irish  talent 
to  observe,  that,  excepting  only  the  stained  glass,  whi^h 
Lord  Whitworth  purchased  on  the  continent,  and  the 
organ,  which  was  made  in  England,  not  a  portion  of 
the  design,  sculpture,   or  general  decorations  of  this 
tasteful  and  truly  elegant  chapel  is  exotic ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  while  it  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon 
its  architect  and  the  ornamental  artists,  should  teach 
.the  Irish  to  be  more  just  to  the  merit  which  English 
liberality   has  thus  enabled  them  to  appreciate,   and 
which  their  own  generous  patronage  might  excite  to 
efforts  yet  more  praise-worthy. 

The  castle,  with  its  garden,  (a  small  lawn  decorated 
with  walks,  trees,  and  shrubs,  situated  behind  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Viceroy,)  and  its  other  dependencies,  occu- 
pies a  space  of  ground  equal  to  nine  acres,  four  perches. 

Leaving  the  vice-regal  residence  by  the  principal 
entrance  opposite  Cork-hill,  we  pass  the  west  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  a  building  which  communicates  a 
grandeur  of  approach  to  the  castle,  calculated  to  in- 
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trease  the  disaptwintment  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  that  mans^ion  itself.  The  form  of  this  beautiful 
edifice  is  nearly  a  square  of  100  feet,  having  three 
fronts  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  Corinthian  order, 
crowned  by  a  dome  in  the  centre.  The  north  front 
is  the  most  perfect:  a  range  of  six  columns,  with 
their  correspondent  pilasters  and  entablature,  sustain  a 
noble  pediment,  highly  decorated;  at  each  side»  in  the 
same  range,  are  two  pilasters.  On  accotmt  of  the  acdi** 
vity  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Exchange  stands,  the 
entrance  is  by  a  large  flight  of  steps,  and,  before  it, 
is  a  handsome  balustrade  supported  by  rustic  work :  in 
this  fix>nt,  between  the  columns,  are  three  entrances, 
with  elegant  iron  gates,  hung  to  Ionic  pilasters.  Imme^ 
diately  over  the  gates,  are  three  windows  between  the 
columns,  that  assist  in  lighting  the.  roffee  room ;  on  each 
side  of  these  windows  are.  two  others,  all  richly  orna- 
mented by  architraves,  &c.  The  lower  part,  between 
the  pilasters,  is  embellished  by  rustic  work. 

The  west  front  varies  but  little  from  the  north,  ex- 
cept in  the  want  of  a  pediment:  a  regular  range  of 
Corinthian  pilasters,  with  their  entablature,  are  continued 
throughout  the  three  fronts,  and  support  an  elegant 
balustrade,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  the  pediment 
in  the  north  fix>ntt  in  the  centre  of  the  west  side  is  « 
projection  of  the  entablature,  supported  by  four  columns, 
between  which  are  three  handsome  glass  doors,  with 
Ionic  pilasters  like  those  already  described ;  the  ascent 
to  them  is  by  three  steps  only,  as  the  ground  at  this 
side  is  more  level.  In  the  upper  floor  is  a  range  of 
windows,  embellished  like  those  in  the  north  front. 
Under  the  pilasters  in  the  east  front,  are  arched  windows 
that  light  the  Brokers'  Offices,  and  a  door  that  communi- 
cates with  them,  and  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the 
Exchange.  The  east  front  is  in  a  narrow  passage  called 
Exchange-alley,  and  ornamented  with  pilasters  only^ 

**  On  entering  this  edifice,'^  says  Mr.  Malton,  whose 
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architectural  enthusiasm  in  describing  the  public  build* 
ings  of  Dublin  gives  interest  to  his  minutest  details^ 
*^  the  attention  is  immediately  called  to  many  con- 
spicuous beauties;  but,  above  all,  to  the  general  form< 
Twelve  fluted  pillars,  of  the  Composite  order,  32  feet 
high,  are  circularly  disposed  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
area,  covered  by  a  highly-enriched  entablature ;  above 
which  is  a  beautiful  cylindrical  lantern,  about  10  feet 
high,  perforated  by  12  circular  windows,  ornamented  with 
festoons  of  laurel  leaves;  the  whole  crowned  with  a 
handsome  spherical  dome,  divided  into  hexagonal  com- 
partments, enriched  and  well  proportioned;  and  lighted 
from  the  centre  by  a  large,  circular  sky-light.  On  each 
side  of  the  12  columns  which  support  the  dome,  are 
impost  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  rising  to  upwards  of 
half  the  height  of  the  columns,  the  same  as  those  which 
appear  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  covered  with 
ft  fluted  frieze  and  enriched  cornice.  The  side-walks  of 
the  square  are  covered  with  a  flat  ceiling,  the  height  of 
the  impost  pilasters,  with  enriched  soffits  from  the  pilasters 
in  the  centre  to  others  opposite  them  against  the  walL 
'The  columns,  pilasters,  floor,  stair-case,  &c.  are  alLof 
Portland  stone,  which  produces  a  fine  eflect.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  north  side  are  handsome  oval  geome- 
trical stone  stair-K:ases,  lighted  by  oval  lanterns,  in  highly 
enriched  coved  ceilings;  by  which  is  access  to  the  cofliee 
and  other  rooms,  disposed  around  the  cylinder  of  the 
dome,  over  the  ambulatory  below.  In  the  north  front  is 
the  coffee-room,  which  is  an  excellent  apartment,  extend- 
ing from  one  stair-case  to  the  other,  lighted  by  three 
windows,  between  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  and*  by 
two  oval  lanterns,  in  a  coved  ceiling,  richly  ornamented 
in  stucco  on  coloured  grounds.  On  the  west  i^  a  large 
room  for  the  merchants  to  deposit  samples  of  their 
wares,  called  the  Brokers'  Office,  but  used  as  a  sitting- 
room  for  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy.  To  the 
south  are  the  apartments  of  the  house-keeper.     On  the. 
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east  is  the  Merchants' Comniittee-room,  with  a  convenient 
antiH^hamber. 

"  Opposite  the  north  entrance,  betweeto  t^o  of  the, 
pillars  which  support  the  dome,  is  an  excellent  statue 
of  his  present  Majesty,  George  III.,  in  a  Roman  mili- 
tary habit,  placed  on  a  white  marble  pedestal,  cast  in 
bronze,  by  J.  Van  Nost;  it  was  presented  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Dublin  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  when 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  be  placed  in  the  Exchange ; 
and  cost  700  guineas.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the  west 
stair-case,  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
Lucas,  holding  Magna  Charta  in  his  hand,  standing  on 
a  pedestal,  whereon  is  represented  Liberty  in  bas-relief: 
it  is  esteemed  an  excellent  piece  of  art,  executed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Smyth,  a  native  of  Ireland;  the  expense  was 
defrayed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  fnends  of  the 
deceased  patriot. 

^'  The  Exchange  was  planned  and  executed  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cooley, 
architect,  from  London.  *****  This  was  the  first 
introduction  of  Mr.  Cooley  to  Ireland;  where  he  executed 
many  works  of  consequence,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
country,  which  do  him  great  credit;  but,  of  all,  the  Ex- 
change undeniably  claims  the  pre-eminence.  ***** 
Although  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  so  warm  and 
active  to  forward  the  execution,  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  laying  the  foundation-stone,  which  was  done,  with 
great  ceremony,  by  his  successor,  George,  Lord  Vis- 
count Townshend,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  IZ^P?  five 
years  after  the  parliamentary  grant. of  ^12,500  for  t)ie 
purchase  of  the  site;  and  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1779'  A  considerable  sum  was  raised  by  the 
merchants,  as  a  fund  for  the  erection,  added  to,  and 
completed  by  means  of  lottery  schemes,  conducted  by 
them  with  the  utmost  integrity.*  The  gross  amount  of 
the  whole  expenditure  was  ^€40,000." 
*  "  Mr.  Thomas  Allen  having-,  in  1763,  been  appointed  by  patent 
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The  ingenious  writer  of  this  description,  who  is  author 
of  a  folio  volume  of  extremely  well  executed  views  of 
the  principal  buildings  in  Dublin,  has  judiciously  di-» 
rected  the  chief  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  interior  of 
this  beautiful  structure,  since  in  that  respect  it  excels 
every  other  in  the  city,  of  whose  grandeur  he  raises  very 
elevated  ideas.  He  has,  however,  omitted  to  mention, 
what  may  justly  be  deemed  a  defect  in  the  original  plan, 
the  smallness  of  the  edifice  in  proportion  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed :  to  remedy  which,  a  line  of 
buildings  called  the  Commercial-buildings,  but  which 
might  not  inappropriately  have  been  termed  the  new 
Exchange,  have  been  erected  by  private  subscription. 

The  Exchange  possesses  a  great  advantage  in  its  situa- 
tion immediately  opposite  to  one  of  the  principal  avenues 
In  the  city,  called  Parliament-street,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  Essex  Bridge  over  the  LifFey,  and  a  long  line  of 
continuation  to  the  end  of  Capel-street,  it  commands  a 
fine  perspective  view.  Its  appearance,  in  the  approach 
from  Capel-street,  is  at  least  equally  striking. 

Directing  our  steps  along  Parliament-street,  which  is 
spacious,  and  one  of  the  greatest  trading  thoroughfares  in 
the  city,  we  arrive  at  Essex  Quay,  and  the  bridge  just 
mentioned.  Here  we  observe  the  quays  in  general 
finished  with  parapets,  which,  for  facilitating  the  landing 

to  the  sinecure  place  of  taster  of  wines,  and  endeaTonring^  to  enforce 
a  fee  of  two  shilling^  per  ton  upon  idl  wines  and  other  liquors  im- 
ported  into  this  Jcipgdom,  the  merchants  of  this  city  formed  an 
association,  entered  into  a  subscription,  and  appointed  a  committee, 
to  conduct  a  legal  opposition  to  the  measure :  the  struggle  did  not 
last  long,  nor  cost  much ;  and,  turning  their  thoughts  to  the  best 
mode  of  applying  the  redundant  subscription,  they  unanimously 
adopted  the  idea  of  building  a  commodious  edifice  for  the  meeting 
of  merchants  and  traders :  such  seems  to  hare  been  the  origin  of 
building  this  Exchange,  and  a  situation  having  been  fixed  upon, 
tbe  purchase-money,  £13,500,  was  obtained  from  parliament  by  the 
zeal  and  activity. of  Doctor  Charles  Lucas,  then  one  of  the  city 
representatives,  whose  statue,  of  course,  merits  the  situation  it  oc- 
cupies in  this  beautiful  edifice."    Whitelaw  and  Walnh^  vol,  I.  p.  523. 
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of  good$,  are  omitted  below  Carlisle  Bridge,  where  the 
merchant  and  other  vessels  lie;  but  are  here  added, 
interrupted  only  by  the  conveniences  of  iron  gates,  and 
stone  stairs  to  the  water's  edge.  But  these  parapets  have 
a  rather  heavy  effect,  and  their  place  might  have  been 
much  better  supplied  by  a  light  iron  railing.  The  bridge 
is  the  noblest  in  Dublin,  being  10  feet  wider  than  West- 
minster Bridge,*  London,  of  which  it  is  a  close,  but, 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  stream,  necessarily  a  miniature 
imitation.  It  has  five  arches,  the  whole  of  hewn  stone ; 
and  was  completed,  after  the  labour  of  two  years,  and  at 
the  expense  of  £20,66 1,  in  1755.  But  this  was  the 
period  of  the  rebuilding,  not  of  the  original  erection  of 
the  bridge:  the  first  Essex  Bridge  having  been  raised 
during  the  vice-royalty  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  in 
1676;  and  from  that  nobleman  it  derives  its  name. 

Returning  through  Parliament-street,  and  again  arriv- 
ing in  front  of  the  Exchange,  we  may  notice  Dame-street 
to  the  eastward,  which,  from  its  width,  and  the  splendour 
of  its  shops,  (inferior  only  to  the  best  in  London,)  has  an 
air  of  considerable  importance :  but  a  south-westerly 
direction  through  Castle-street  to  Werburgh-street,  con- 
ducts us  to  the  only  other  remarkable  object  in  this 
parish — its  church.  This  building  was  originally  deco- 
rated with  the  solitary  spire  which  Dublin  possessed; 
but  latterly,  the  timbers  upon  which  it  rested  having  been 
discovered  to  be  unsound,  it  was  taken  down — notwith- 
standing a  liberal  offer  from  Mr.  Johnston,  an  ingenious 
architect,  who,  recollecting  the  method  adopted  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  Sectire  the  spire  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, would  have  engaged  to  support  it  in  the  same 
manner  by  interior  frame-work.  As  it  is,  the  steeple, 
which  fronts  Werburgh-street,  deprived  of  its  appropriate 
termination,  as  well  as  of  a  point  of  view  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  opposite  houses,  appears  unworthy  of  par^ 

•  Westminster  Bridge  is  44  feet  broad,  Essex  Bridge  54. 
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ticular  attention;  though  upon  more  closely  observihg'it, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  the  beauty, of  its  three  lonic^ 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  stories. 

From  the  situation  of  the  Castle  in  St.  Werburgh's 
parish,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  a  pew  in  its  church,  and, 
by  etiquette,  seldom  attends  charity  sermons  at  other 
places  of  worship.  During  the  repairs  of  the  Castle 
Chapel,  this  circumstance  proved  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  the  parochial  poor,  as  the  Viceroy  was  then 
very  frequently  present,  and  the  donations  of  numbers 
who  attended  from  curiosity,  proportionably  swelled 
the  amount  of  the  contributions.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  interior  is  its  size,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  churches  in  Dublin ;  it  being  80  feet  long  by  52 
wide ;  and  it  is  characterised  by  a  simplicity  both  severe 
and  solemn.  The  galleries  are  of  dark  and  varnished 
oak,  supported  by  Doric  pilasters;  the  seats  below  are 
of  the  same  gloomy-looking  material.  The  organ  over 
^e  entrance  is  the  principal  ornament,  being  consi- 
dered one  of  the  handsomest  attached  to  the  parochial 
churches.  The  large  eastern  window  over  the  altar 
sheds  a  deadened  and  "  religious  light,''  but  the  Ionic 
columns  in  rear  of  the  communion-table,  with  alternate 
compartments  of  stuccoed  drapery  and  flowers,  have  an 
elegant  effect. 

:  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  church  is  1759>  when 
it  was  rebuilt  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  building  by  fire  five  years  previously..  The  lat- 
ter was  also  a  re-erection,  the  yet  more  antique  edifice, 
whose  site  it  occupied,  having  experienced  a  like  fate 
in  1301,  by  a  conflagration  which  involved  in  ruin  a 
large  portion  of  the  then-existing  city. 
•  Proceeding  from  this  spot  by  Little  and  Great  Ship- 
streets,  a  part  of  Stephen-street,  and  Great  George's-street, 
we  pass  Castle-market  (removed  in  17&2  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Castle  to  its  present  situation,  by  the  Com- 
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missioners  of  Wide  Streets,)  and  enter  Dame-street  by 
that  part  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew.* 

This  parish  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  in  Dublin 
for  fine  public  buildings,  of  which  we  are  presented 
with  a  remarkable  concentration,  in  the  view,  as  we 
advance,  of  College  Green.  Taking  these  as  they  occur, 
the  Commercial-buildings,  on  the  northern  side,  already 
slightly  mentioned,  may  be  first  described.  This  is  a 
simple  but  very  neat  edifice,  of  mountain  granite,  con- 
sisting of  three  stories,  with  a  cornice.  The  only  signs 
of  any  architectural  order  in  its  front,  are  the  Ionic 
pillars  appended  to  the  centrical  door-way :  the  pediments 
of  the  seven  windows  conspicuous  in  the  middle  story, 
are  alternately  circular  and  pointed,  and  the  basement 
is  of  rustic  work.  This  building,  as  previously  stated, 
was  erected  by  subscription,  in  consequence  of  the  ina- 
dequacy pf  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  purposes  of  the 
merchants;  thesmallness  of  that  edifice  having  rendered 
it  necessary  to  confine  the  transaction  of  business  with- 
in its  walls  to  an  hour  on  three  days  of  the  week,  for  the 
purchase  of  bills  on  London. 

It  was  first  opened  in  1799,  having  been  three  year$ 
in  its  progress  to  completion.  The  coffee-room  is  60  feet 
iong,  by  28  wide :  here  the  principal  English  and  Irish 
newspapers  are  constantly  provided.  There  are  also 
apartments  for  sleeping  as  in  an  hotel,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions are  restricted  to  this  and  providing  coffee,  &c.  for  the 
occupants.  Here  are  the  Marine  Insurance  Company's 
room,  the  Merchants'  private  subscription  room,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  &c.  Behind,  the  Commercial  and 
Royal  Exchange  Insurance  Offices,  with  those  where 
the  brokers  display  their  samples,  occupy  a  roomy  court. 

The  commerce  of  Dublinhas  materially  increased  since 
die    Union*— one-eighth,  it  is  supposed,  at  least — and 

*  The  population  of  St.  Werbnrgh^s  parish  was  returned  in  1814, 
at  9062  iohahitants;  the  number  of  bouses,  240. 


this  establishment,  in  consequence,  has  flourished 
proportionably.  The  subscribers  have  not  only  paid 
off  the  loan  of  jg  13,000,  obtained  to  defray  a  portion  of 
their  first  expenses,  but  are  now  receiving  six  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  money,  amounting  to  ^20,000,  which 
they  sunk  in  the  erection. 

In  a  line  with  the  Commercial-buildings,  is  Daly's 
Club-house,  likewise  a  neat  rather  than  an  elegant 
building,  and  constructed  of  the  same  description  of 
mountain  stone  as  the  former.  This  once-fashionable 
club  is  said  to  be  much  on  the  decline;  and,  with  it, 
gambling  of  every  description  in  Dublin — so  much  so, 
that  even  card-tables  at  private  houses  are  becoming 
uncommon.  The  spirit  of  reformation  has  extended 
also  to  the  *  social  glass,'  which,  it  has  been  observed, 
circulates  with  infinitely  less  rapidity  than  formerly, 
when  hospitality  was  a  term  synonymous  with  hard( 
drinking. 

An  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  in  bronze,  deco- 
rates the  centrcf  of  College  Green.  Great  solemnity 
was  observed  on  the  opening  of  this  statue  to  public  view, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  the 
1st,  1701.  Since  when,  until  very  recently,  that  day 
and  the  4th  of  November,  (the  monarch's  birth-day) 
were  commemorated  by  rejoicings  rouiid  his  brazen 
representative;  but  as  this  custom  tended  greatly  to 
revive  the  memory  of  party  distinctions,  to  the  honour 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  it  has  been  lately  much  discoun- 
tenanced. Still,  however,  the  statue  is  annually  deco- 
rated with  orange-coloured  ribbons ;  and  "  by  an  efiusion 
of  more  loyalty  than  taste,"  both  it  and  the  marble 
pedestal  on  which  it  stands  are  daubed  with  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint  in  honour  of  every  succeeding  *  glorious 
first  of  July/ — These  practices  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  Corporation.  The  statue  itself  is  very  respectably 
executed,  and,  from  the  elevation  of  its  pedestal,  has 
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at  a  distance  a  good  effect.    The  latter  has  the  following 
inscription : 

GoLiBLMO  Tertio; 
UlAgnv  Britanniae,  FranciK,  et  HiberniSi 

Regi, 

Ob  Relig^onem  Conseryatam, 

Restitutas  Leges, 

Libertatem  AMertam, 

Cives  Dnblinieniet  banc  Statuam  posuere. 

An  opening  immediately  opposite  to  this  statue,  on 
the  south  side  of  College  Green,  conducts  us  to  the 
parochial  church,  designated  from  its  form,  the  Round 
Church.  But,  correctly  speaking,  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  oval  or  ellipsis,  80  feet  long  hy  60  wide.  Its  gen- 
eral appearance,  derived  from  this  singularity,  and  the 
ipeanness  of  its  architecture,  is  such,  that  few,  without 
positive  assurances  of  the  fact,  would  conceive  it  could 
possibly  be  intended  for  a  protestant  church.  It  has  a 
stone  vestibule  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St, 
Andrew ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  exterior  is  of  brick, 
recently  plastered  over  to  give  it  a  resemblance  to  i^ 
more  appropriate  material:  it  has  neither  spire  nor 
steeple  in  a  finished  state ;  though  a  fine  Gothic  steeple, 
behind  the  edifice,  was  commenced  in  1793)  (when  a 
general  repair  was  found  requisite,)  but  for  want  of  the 
necessary  funds,  is  not  likely  to  be  completed.  It  was 
the  church  originally  attached  to  this  parish,  which,  in  its 
former  situation  near  the  castle,  had  ''  for  divers  years. 
been  used  as  a  Stable  for  the  deputy's  horses,"*  until 
"  legally  evicted"  from  the  government  in  l631,  and 
restored  to  its  rightful  possessors:  it  was  rebuilt  in  1670, 
and  then  first  occupied  its  present  site. 

Within,  all  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  unsightly 

'   exterior  we  have  just  described;  here  the  oval  form, 

which  is  a  blemish  without,  is  made  to  contribute  to  the 

effect  of  the  light  proportions  and  tasteful  elegance  of 

*  Strafford's  Utters,  vol.  1.  pp.  61  and  81 . 
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the  whole  arrangement.    The  gallery,  which,  unbroken 
in  its  corresponding  ellipsis  but  by  the  organ  loft,  forms 
a  principal  ornament,  is  distinguished  by  receding  co-" 
lumns,    whose    appearance   is   at  once   graceful   and 
extraordinary:  the  capitals,  decorated  with  lotus-flowers, 
and  connected  with  their  fluted  shafts  by  work  resem- 
bling cordage,  are  in  imitation,  it  is  said,  of  Denon's 
graphic  delineations  of  ruins  in  Egypt:  a  band  of  cord- 
age also  runs  beneath  the  pannels  of  the  entire  structure. 
Certainly  the  very  ingenious  architect  has  offended  no 
eye  of  taste,  by  this  departure  from  the   established 
orders;  and  no  reason,  we  think,  can  be  divined  by  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture, 
for  excluding  the  styles  of  that  country,  from  which 
architecture  itself,    and  every  other  liberal  art,  were 
primarily    derived. — ^The    expense  of  rebuilding  this 
church,*  in  which  divine  service  was  resumed  in  March 
I8O7,  was  little  less  than  £22,000. 
•  Re-treading  the  avenue  'by  which  we  were  led  from 
College  Green,  and  following  the  southern  side  of  the 
latter,  we  arrive  at  the  late  Post-office,  a  building  more 
distinguished  for  the  utility  of  the  establishment  to  which 
it  was  attached,  than  for  its  own  architectural  beauty.    In 
consequence  of  the  daily  increasing  want  of  room  expe- 
rienced within  the  contracted  limits  of  this  edifice,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  magnificent  new  Post-office   was 
laid  in  Sackville-street,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1815, 
by  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,    Lord  Whitworth ;    this 
we  shall  notice  in  the   proper  place.     The  estimated 
expense  of  the  new  erection  is  £60,000. 

Directly  facmg  this  building  is  the  grand  fropt  of 
the  national  Bank,  to  the  effect  of  which,  in  union  with' 
that  of  the  beautiful  front  of  Trinity  College,  it  is  impos-' 
«ible  for  mere  description  to  do  justice.  No  edifice  that 
we  recollect  in  the  British  metropolis  c^n  be  compared, 
for  simple  elegance,  with  this:  it  is  perhaps,  in  this 
respect,  the'  chef  dakvre  of  our  imperial  architecture. 
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It  was  originally  the  Parliament-house  of  Ireland;  and, 
while  adapted  to  its  first  purpose,  was  so  judiciously 
described  by  Mr.  Malton,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
transcribe  his  account  of  such  parts  of  the  building  as  re- 
main unaltered  by  the  change  that  has  since  taken  place. 

'^  The  Parliament-house  of  Ireland  is,  notwithstanding 
the  several  fine  pieces  of  architecture  recently  raised, 
the  noblest  structure  Dublin  has  to  boast;  an^  it  is  no 
hyperbole  to  advance,  that  this  edifice  in  the  entire,  is 
the  grandest,  most  convenient,  and  most  extensive  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  The  portico  is  without  any  of  the 
usual  architectural  decorations,  having  neither  statue, 
vase,  bass-relief,  tablet,  sculptured  key-stone,  or  sunk 
pannel  to  enrich  it;  it  derives  all  its  beauty  from  a  sim- 
ple impulse  of  fine  art;  and  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  form  only,  expressing  true  symmetry.  It  has  been 
with  many  the  subject  of  consideration,  whether  it  would 
not  have  been  rendered  still  more  pleasing,  had  the  dado 
of  the  pedestal,  above  the  entablature,  been  perforated, 
and  balusters  placed  in  the  openings;  but  those  of  the 
best  taste  have  been  decidedly  of  opinion,  it  is  best  as 
the  architect  has  put  it  out  of  his  hands.  This  noble 
structure  is  situated  on  College  Green,  is  placed  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  west  front  of  the  college,  and 
the  contiguity  of  two  such  structures  gives  a  grandeur  of 
scene  that  would  do  honour  to  the  first  city  in  Europe. 

'^  The  inside  of  this  admirable  building  corresponds 
in  every  respect  with  the  majesty  of  its  external  ap- 
pearance. *  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  House  of  Lords  is  situated  to 
the  right  of  the  Commons',  and  is  also  a  noble  apartment; 
the  body  is  40  feet  long  by  30  wide,  in  addition  to 
which,  at  the  upper  end,  is  a  circular  recess,  13  feet 
deep,  like  a  large  niche,  wherein  the  throne  is  placed, 
under  a  rich  canopy  of  crimson  velvet;  and  at  the  lower 
end  is  the  bar,  20  feet  square.  The  room  is  ornamented 
at  each  end,  with  Corinthian  columns,  with  niches 
between:  the  entablature  of  the  order  goes  round  the 
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rooniy  which  is  covered  with  a  rich  trunk  ceiling*  On 
the  two  long  sides  of  the  room  are  two  large  pieces  of 
tapestry,  now  rather  decayed;  one  represents  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  other  that  of  Au- 
ghrim  :*  they  were  executed  by  a  Dutch  artist,  and  are 
esteemed  very  fine.  Here  again,  the  house  assembled, 
firom  below  the  bar  a  high  scene  of  picturesque  grandeur 
is  presented ;  and  the  Viceroy  on  the  throne,  appears 
with  more  splendour  than  his  Majesty  himself  on  the 
throne  of  England. 

'^  The  parliament-house  was  begun  to  be  built,  during 
the  administration  of  John  Lord  Carteret,  in  the  year 
1729»  in  the  reign  of  George  11. ,  and  was  partly  executed 
under  the  inspection  of  Sir  Edward  Lovet  Pearce,  engi* 
neer  and  surveyor-general;  but  completed  by  Arthur 
Dobbs,  esq.  who  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  about  the 
year  1739 ;  the  expense  amounting  to  near  ^£40,000." 

The  Commons'-house,  the  description  of  which  we 
have  omitted  in  the  foregoing  account,  appears  also 
to  have  been  "  truly  deserving  of  admiration ;"  but,  in 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  interior,  at  the  period  of 
the  conversion  of  the  edifice  into  a  bank,  this  beautiful 
room  was  demolished,  together  with  the  Court  of 
Requests,  and  on  the  site  of  the  latter  the  present  Cash- 
ofi^e  was  erected ;  an  office  which  has  been  pronounced 
to  form  ^'  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  empire.'^ 

The  House  of  Lords  remains  nearly  as  described  by 
Mt.  Malton,  but  is  now  called  the  Court  of  Proprietors ; 
it  has  received  a  recent  addition  to  its  embellishments 
in  a  very  fine  statue  of  George  IIL  in  his  parliamentary 
robes,  and  decorated  with  the  Orders  of  the  Bath,  and 
of  St.  Patrick.  ^2000  were  paid  for  this  statue,  which 
IB  of  the  finest  white  marble,  to  the  artist,  the  younger 
Bacon;  and,  such  is  the  beauty  of  its  execution^  we 

*  Here  is  a  slight  mistake :  the  last  mentioned  piece  of  tapestry 
is  a  irepiesentation,  not  of  the  Battle  of  Aug^hrim,  but  the  Defence 
of  Leidoiidervy.' 
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cannot  deem  him  overpaid.     The  pedestal  is  ornamented 

with  sub-figures  of  Religion  and  Justice,  and  bears  the 

simple  inscription— 

GEORGIUS  UL 
REX. 

A  beautiful  Corinthian  portico  forms  the  entrance  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  was  that  used  by  the  Lords  when 
they  went  to  the  House,  having  been  erected  at  theix 
order.  This,  though  evidently  an  architectural  incon- 
gruity, the  columns  of  the  principal  front  being  Ionic, 
has  a  very  fine  effect  from  College-street,  which  faces 
it;  and,  certainly,  the  defect  is  not  of  consequence  to 
justify  the  idea  of  taking  it  down,  and  rebuilding  it  in  the 
Ionic  ordier — a  measure  which  has  been  contemplated. 

"  The  western  entrance  is  under  a  portico  of  four 
Ionic  columns,  and  is  attached  to  the  old  portico  by  a 
circular  wall,  as  on  the  opposite  side,  but  with  the  addi-r 
tion  of  a  circular  colonnade,  of  the  same  order  and 
magnitude  as  the  columns  of  the  portico,  12  feet  distance 
from  the  wall.  This  colonnade,  being  of  considerable 
extent,  gives  an  appearance  of  extreme  grandeur  to  the 
building,  but  robs  it  of  particular  distinguishing  beauties, 
which  the  plainer  screen  wall  to  the  east  gives  to  the 
porticoes."  Thus  it  appears,  as  Mr.  Walsh  notices, 
"that  when  this  edifice  became  the  property  of  the  go- 
vernors, the  east  and  west  ends  were  dissimilarly  connect- 
ed with  the  centre,  a  circumstance  which  must  have 
produced  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  front,  unpleasing  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator:  this  defect  has  been  happily 
removed,  and  the  connection  is  now  eflfected  by  circular 
screen  walls,  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns  supporting 
an  entablature  similar  to  that  of  the  portico,  and  between 
which  are  niches  for  statues,  the  whole  producing  a 
very  j&ne  effect.'' 

The  length  of  the  grand  portico  fronting  College  Green 
is  147  feet,  and  the  building  altogether  occupies  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground.     Its  flat  roof  is  capable  of  receiving 
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an  entire  regiment  of  soldiers.  It  is  constructed  through- 
out of  Portland  stone;  and  the  sum  paid  for  its  possession 
to  government,  in  the  year  1802,  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  was  ^40,000,  subject  to  a  ground  rent,  in 
addition,  of  ^240  per  annum. 

Trinity  College  terminates  the  eastern  view  from  Col- 
lege Green,  and  completes  the  range  of  architectural 
embellishment,  by  which  it  is  rendered  the  noblest  area 
in  Dublin.  The  college,  like  the  bank,  is  built  of  Port- 
land stone,  and  presents  a  grand  front  of  the  Corinthian 
order  to  the  spectator,  in  length  300  feet.  Corinthian 
columns,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  pediment,  ornament 
the  vestibule  in  the  centre;  four  ranges  of  windows  ex- 
tend along  the  front;  and  the  north  and  south  projecting 
wings,  or  pavilions,  which  have  an  upper  story,  terminat- 
ing in  a  balustrade,  have  each  four  Corinthian  pilasters, 
with  other  appropriate  decorations. 

The  vestibule,  which  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  ter- 
minated with  groined  arches,  over  which  is  the  Museum, 
conducts  to  the  principal  quadrangle  (of  which  there  ajre 
now  but  two,  though  formerly  they  were  four  in  number) 
called  Parliament-square.  This  is  in  length  328  feet,  by 
•210  wide,  and  contains  the  theatre,  the  chapel,  refec- 
^ry,  apartments  for  students,  &c.  all  of  hewn  stone.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
re-edified  by  various  grants  from  parliament,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  more  than  £40,000. 

The  theatre  is  in  a  style  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  grand  entrance;  the  interior  is  of  stucco-work.  Be- 
sides whole-length  portraits,  attached  to  compartments 
between  Composite  pilasters,  of  the  royal  foundress,  Eliza- 
beth, and  of  seven  celebrated  personages*  educated  in 
the  college,'  an  elegant  memorial  to  Doctor  Richard 
Baldwin,  who  died  Provost  in  1758,  has  been  here  erect- 
ed.    "A  large  sarcophagus  of  black  and  gold  marble 

*  Primate  Usher,  Abp.  King,  Bp.  Berkeley,  Wm.  Molyneaux.  esq. 
Dean  Swift,  Dr.  Baldwin^  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Forster. 
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Dupports  a  white  marble  mattress,  on  which  the  Provost  is 
represented  in  a  recumbent  posture,  larger  than  life, 
with  a  scroll  representing  his  will,  by  which  he  left  his 
fortune,  amounting  to  ;g80,000,  to  the  university,  in  the 
left  hand,  on  the  elbow  of  which  arm  he  supports  him« 
self,  and  his  right  hand  extended  open.  Over  him  leans 
a  female  figure,  in  a  mourning  attitude,  emblematic  of 
the  university,  up  to  whose  face,  expressive  of  the  deep- 
est woe,  he  looks  with  a  countenance  of  resigtied 
complacency ;  whilst  at  his  f6et  there  stands  a  fine  figure 
of  an  angel,  holding  a  wreath  of  palm  in  its  left  hand, 
that  casts  on  him  a  look  of  ineffable  benignity,  and  points 
Up  to  heaven  as  his  destination  and  reward.  Behind 
these  figures  rises  a  magnificent  pyramid,  of  variegated 
Egyptian  porphyry.  The  sculpture  of  the  figures  is  ex- 
cellent, the  contours  chaste,  the  draperies  light  and 
graceful,  the  attitudes  well  conceived,  and  the  expression 
throughout  strong,  yet  correct:  and  the  whole  is  a  per- 
formance that  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  abilities  of 
Mr.  Hewetson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  settled  at  Rome, 
who  executed  it  for  the  college,  at  the  expense  of 
£2000." 

The  chapel,  facing  the  theatre,  presents  a  front- 
entirely  in  unison  with  it,  and  the  embellishments  with- 
in are  no  ways  inferior.  The  refectory  is  a  detached 
Ionic  building,  of  equal  merit,  containing,  besides  the 
dining-hall  and  anti-room,  the  apartments  of  the  Histo- 
rical Society. 

The  library  square  is  inferior  both  in  appearance  and 
dimensions  to  the  other  quadrangle.  Yet  the  library 
itself  is  a  noble  building,  though  fi*om  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  stone  employed  in  its  erection,  it  appears 
fast  approaching  to  decay.  The  room  where  the  books 
are  deposited,  is  of  very  large  proportions,  being  210 
feet  by  41,  and  40  feet  high:  the  shelves,  which  are 
elegantly  and  commodiously  arranged,  and  the  gallery, 
are  of  Irish  oak,  varnished.    Twenty-one  busts,  in  white 
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marble,  adorn  the  latter:  the  volumes  arc  in  number 
i>0,000;  besides  which  a  collection  of  27>000  volumesr, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fagel  Library,*  has  a  room 
expressly  appropriated  to  it. 

The  library  is  open  for  four  hours  each  day,  from  8 
to  10  in  the  morning,  and  from  12  to  2  in*  the  afternoon ; 
*  students  who  choose  it,  however,  may  be  locked  in  for 
the  intermediate  hours,  in  the  absence  of  the  librarian. 
The  manuscript-room  (over  the  Fagel  collection)  con- 
tains many  curious  Irish  MSS.  and  Dr.  Barret,  the  pre- 
sent vice-provost,  discovered  there  a  very  antique  Greek 
manuscript  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  he  has 
published  a  facsimile.     An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
obliterate  the  characters,  and  over  them  others  had  been 
subsequently  written ;  but  the  original  Greek  was  still 
faintly  discernible,  and  wherever  it  was  totally  effaced, 
he  has  supplied  the  blanks  in  his  printed  copy  by  points. 
Here  are  also  a  large  MS.  map  of  China,  by  a  native 
Chinese^  and  in  the  characters  of  that  country ;  the  four 
gospels,  with  a  continued  Greek  commentary,  written 
in  the  ninth  century ;  the  famous  Montfortian  MS.,  Sec. 
The  collection  of  apparatus  for  lectures  on  natural  philoso- 
phy is  very  valuable,  and  was  in  great  part  a  donation  from 
that  active  promoter  of  science  the  late  Primate  Robinson. 
The  remaining  three  sides  of  the  library  quadrangle, 
not  occupied   by  that  building,    consist  of  building^ 
appropriated  as  lodgings  for  the  students. 

*  A^rastfrom  the  governors  of  ErasmusSmith^s  schools,  enabled 
the  unirersitj  to  purchase  this  rery  valuable  library  at  the  expense 
of  £8,000  English,  after  declining  it  in  the  iirst  instance  from  the 
temporary  inadequacy  of  their  funds.  It  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Fagel, 
of  Amsterdam,  who  conveyed  it  to  London  previously  to  the  entry  of 
the  French  into  the  former  city  in  1794.  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul,  had  employed  an  emissary  to  purchase  the  best  of  the 
books  for  the  national  library  at  Paris,  but  as  the  university  treated 
for  the  whole  collection,  their  offer  was  of  course  preferred.  Both 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities,  to  whom  proposals  had  been 
made  on  its  first  arrival  in  London,  refused  to  become  purchiu»ers  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  sum  demanded. 
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The  museum  is  a  fine  room,  and  is  the' depository 
of  many  curious  articles,  with  a  good  collection  of 
minerals.  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  contained 
in  it,  is  the  celebrated  harp  of  Brian  Boromhe,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ledwich  to  the  con- 
trary, we  venture  to  conceive  to  be  a  genuine  specimen 
of  the  ancient  Irish  harp.  The  anatomy-house  contains 
the  well-known  wax  models  of  the  human  figure,  exe- 
cuted by  M.  de  Roue,  at  Paris,  and  purchased  by  the 
.Earl  of  Shelbume,  who  presented  them  to  the  college 
in  1752. 

South  of  the  library,  the  fellows  of  the  college  have  a 
good  garden,  into  which  the  fellow-commoners  and 
masters  are  alone  admitted:  the  park,  containing  up- 
wards of  13  English  acres,  with  a  bowling-green,  is 
allotted  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  to  the  inferior 
students.  The  printing-office,  with  its  Doric  portico, 
and  a  building  containing  the  anatomical  lecture-room 
and  the  laboratory,  are  in  this  extensive  area.  The. new 
north  wing  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  college,  intended 
,^lely  as  additional  apartments  for  the  students.  It  is 
exceedingly  bald  of  architectural  decoration,  and  is 
technically  called  by  the  collegians  *  Botany  Bay/ 

Trinity  College  is  a  university  in  itself,  and  is  invested 
with  all  the  privileges  and  powers,  usually  attached  to 
those  learned  institutions.  Queen  Elizabeth's  letters- 
patent  for  its  foundation,  however,  expressly  state  it  as 
intended  "  to  be  the  mother  of  a  university  in  a  certain 
place  called  All-Hallows,*  near  Dublin;''  and  "by  the 
act  of  settlement,  the  chief  governor  or  governors  of 
Ireland,  by  consent  of  the  privy  council,  were  empow- 
.ered  to  erect  another  college,  to  be  of  the  university  of 

*  The  coUegfe  stands  on  the  site  of  an  Augustinian  monastery, 
dissolyed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  by  him  granted  to  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  of  Dublin,  ^ho  readily  yielded  it,  with  the  lands  attached, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  erection,  at  the  pathetic  appeal  of  Abp.  Loftus, 
the  most  active  promoter  of  the  work. 
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Dublin,  to  be  called  King's  College,  and  out  of  the  lands 
vested,  or  to  be  vested  in  the  King  by  that  act,  to  raise 
a  yearly  allowance  not  exceeding  ^2000,  by  an  equal 
charge  upon  every  thousand  acres,  and  therewith  to 
endow  the  said  college,  which  was  to  be  governed  by 
such  laws  and  constitutions  as  the  King,  his  heirs  or 
successors,  should,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  or 
Ireland,  appoint.  But  this  power  has  not  yet  been 
carried  into  execution."* 

The  college  is  liberally  endowed,  its  estates,  chiefly 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Donegal,  and 
originally  consisting  of  forfeitures  to  the  crown,  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  ^15,000  per  annum.  The  students 
are  of  three  classes,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  fellow- 
commoners,  pensioners,  and  sizars.  The  fellow-com- 
moners are  the^  sons  of  noblemen,  or  private  wealthy 
individuals,  and  wear  a  peculiar  gown  and  cap ;  they 
have  also  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  fellows'  table, 
but  for  which  they  pay  accordingly ;  whilst  pensioners, 
at  a  less  expense,  possess  all  the  real  advantages  which 
the  college  affords ;  and,  if  they  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety,  receive  every  attention  from  their  supe- 
riors. The  sizars,  30  in  number,  receive  their  com- 
mons and  instruction  gratis:  as  vacancies  occur,  they 
are  selected  after  examination  from  a  number  of  com- 
petitors :  though  their  situation  may  appear  degrading, 
y^*>  ^y  go<xl  conduct,  they  may  remove  every  impres- 
sion that  might  be  painful,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  by 
continued  diligence,  may  raise  themselves  to  a  higher 
rank.  Some  of  this  class  have  even  risen  to  the  highest 
honours  in  the  university. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  provost,  seven  senior 
and  18  junior  fellows,  and  70  scholars.  The  senior 
fellow  is  vice-provost.  The  income  of  the  provost  is 
upwards  of  £260O,  that  of  a  senior  fellow  generally 
about  ifilOOO,  and  that  of  a  junior  fellow  from  ^500 

*  Mr.  WaUb. 
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to  £800  per  annum.  The  scholars  have  the  right  of 
voting  at  the  election  of  the  member  returned  by  the 
college  to  parliament,  ^ith  some  other  privileges  and 
emoluments.  The  number  of  students  of  every  denomi- 
naticm  is  at  present  upwards  of  1300. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  foundation  of  this  university,  and  the  system  of 
education,  admirable  upon  the  whole,  pursued  in  it,  it 
may  be  thought  singular  that  the  number  of  illustrious 
characters  it  has  produced,  should  be  comparatively 
small.  But  amongst  these,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  the  names,  dear  to  literature  and  patriotism,  of 
Swift,  Congreve,  Goldsmith,  Usher,  Berkley,  and 
Burke. 

Contiguous  to  the  college,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Grafton-street,  is  the  Provost's  house,  built  of  free-stone, 
upon  an  elegant  design,  and,  next  to  Leinster  House, 
which  we  shall  presently  describe,  the  noblest  private 
residence  in  Dublin.  The  interior  is  very  judiciously 
disposed,  and  the  offices,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
wings,  are  neat  and  commodious.  It  is  connected  by  ^ 
covered  gallery,  with  the  Parliament-quare. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  House,  on  the  western  side 
of  Graflon-street,  (a  street  which  has  a  considerable  trad- 
ipg  appearance,)  is  nearly  opposite  the  Provost's  house. 
There  is  nothing  striking  in  the  exterior  of  this  building, 
but  within  it  is  roomy  and  convenient.  The  society 
was  incorporated  in  the  year  1786;  its  object  is  the  pro- 
motion of  polite  literature,  science,  and  antiquities;  and 
much  curious  and  valuable  information,  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  to  the  country,  is  consolidated  and  pre- 
served in  its  periodical  volumes  of  Transactions,  of  which' 
&4welfUi  has  appeared.  It  possesses  a  library;  and  the 
large  room  in  which  the  academy  meet,  is  ornamented 
with  very  correct  portraits  of  Lord  Charlemont  (the  foim- 
der;)  and  the  celebrated  Irish  chemist,  Mr.  Kirwan. 

The  only  other  remarkable  building  in  this  parish,  is 
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the  Theatre-Royal,  Crow-street,  the  principal  approach 
to  which  is  from  Dame-street.  It  is  a  rude  and  gloomy- 
looking  edifice,  externally,  but  conveniently  fitted  up, 
and  handsomely  decorated,  within.  It  will  hold  2000 
persons^  The  silence  and  decorum  preserved  during  the 
performances  at  this  theatre,  are  worthy  of  notice  and 
commendation.  The  '  gods'  in  the  gallery,  as  at  Drury- 
lane,  and  Covent-garden,  are  generally  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud and  condemn;  but,  as  the  citizens  say,  owing  to 
a  nice  and  discriminative  sense  of  fitness  and  pro- 
priety, unknown  amongst  that  part  of  an  audience  in 
London,  their  approbation  or  censure  is  seldom  indeed 
misplaced.  A  Dublin  audience,  it  is  there  affirmed,  con- 
stitutes^  a  sort  of  superior  ordeal,  which,  if  an  actor  can 
but  pass,  his  pretensions  may  be  considered  as  fqunded 
on  a  just  basis,  and  his  past  reputation  permanent. 

The  total  population  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  in  1814, 
was  7074;  the  number  of  houses,  703. 

Re-passing  the  grand  front  of  Trinity  College  from 
Grafton-street,  and  proceeding  by  the  eastern  portico  of 
the  bank,  we  approach  Aston  Quay  by  Westmoreland- 
street,  thus  entering  the  parish  of  St.  Mark .  Immediately 
before  us  is  Carlisle  Bridge,  an  elegant  structure  of  three 
arches,  the  building  of  which  was  commenced  in  1791  • 
its  breadth  is  48,  its  length  210  feet.  Continuing  our 
route  eastward  by  the  river-side,  we  arrive  at  Burgh 
Quay,  where  is  the  house  of  the  Dublin  Library  Society, 
an  institution  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  con- 
taining libraries  of  reference  and  circulation,  and  an 
apartment  devoted  to  newspapers,  periodical  publi- 
cations, and  conversation.  Nearly  opposite  the  Cus- 
tom-house, which  looks  majestically  towards  us  from 
the  northern  bank,  is  the  Com  Exchange.  A  main 
object  of  the  merchants  in  erecting  this  building  is 
said  to  have  been  to  evade  the  toll  claimed  by  the  Cor- 
poration upon  all  corn  coming  into  Dublin,  but  which, 
sold  by  samples  here,  is  considered  exempt  from  their 

VOL.  I.  G 
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cognizance.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  struc- 
ture is  not  such  as  to  do  much  honour  to  the  taste  of 
those  who  planned  it.  In  extent  and  i  elevation  it  is 
Conspicuous,  but  if  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Com* 
mercial-buildings,  which  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  its  neat  original.  An  internal  peculiarity, 
wprth  notice,  is  the  material  of  the  hollow  Tuscan  pillars, 
14  in  number,  which  decorate  the  hall:  they  are 
of  metal,  and  were  cast  and  carried  entire  from  Cole- 
brook-dale,  to  the  site  they  now  occupy  on  the  margin 
of  the  Liflfey. 

At  the  extremity  nearly  of  Sir  John  Rogerson's 
Quay,  (though  separated  from  it  by  an  enclosure  with  an 
iron  gate,)  and  just  previous  to  our  approach  to  the 
South  Wall,  is  the  Hibernian  Marine  School ;  a  simply 
constructed  stone  edifice,  but  wanting  not  that  degree 
of  elegance  always  to  be  obtained  by  a  due  regard  to 
proportion.  It  consists  of  a  centre,  72  feet  by  46,  and 
wings,  receding  its  whole  depth,  each  30  feet  by  60. 
The  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  in  1755  by  t 
charter,  in  which  is  stated  that  the  purpose  of  its  institu- 
tion was  the  "  maintaining,  educating,  and  apprenticing 
the  orphans  and  children  of  decayed  seamen  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  merchants'  service."  Boys  here  acquire  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  theory  of  navigation; 
and,  after  they  are  completed  in  this  course,  are  ap- 
prenticed to  masters  of  merchant-vessels,  or  embarked 
in  king's-ships,  as  opportunities  may  offer.  The  value 
of  such  an  institution  is  apparent,  and  we  rejoice  to  hear 
that  it  has  been  eminently  attended  with  the  usefulness 
anticipated  in  its  formation. 

Through  some  as  yet  unfinished  streets,  we  reach 
Thownsend-street,  in  which  are  two  edifices  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes;  the  General  Asylum  for  Female 
Penitents,  which  originated  in  the  exertions  of  a  poor 
Koman-catholic  weaver,  who  first  reclaimed  by  persua- 
sion a  single  individual,  and  then  gradually  procured  the 
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notice  and  support  of  the  opulent  arooncl  him :  and  the 
Lock  Hospital,  an  extensive  but  plain  stone  building  of 
Ae  Doric  order,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cure  of  a 
disgusting  disease.  Both  these  institutions  are  examples 
of  that  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropy,  which  appears  in 
so  many  of  the  recent  charitable  erections  of  Dublin. 

By  Mark-street  we  approach  the  parochial  church, 
situated  at  its  southern  end,  and  distinguished  by  no  ar^ 
chitectural  embellishment,  but  disgraced  with  the  rem- 
nant of  a  steeple :  the  interior  is  roomy  and  commodious. 
In  the  same  street  is  the  United  Hospital  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Anne,  of  utility  now  only  as  a  dispensary,  the 
funds  being  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  any  internal  patient.  It  was  originally  main- 
tained by  subscriptions,  which  of  course  must  have 
latterly  declined. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  parish,  in  1814, 
was  11,066;  the  houses,  720. 

Directing  our  steps  through  Moss-lane,  and  turning 
the  angle  of  the  Vice-provost's  garden,  we  enter  Harcourt 
Place,  whose  northern  side,  with  that  of  Leinster-street, 
constitute  a  part  of  St.  Mark's  parish-boundary ;  from 
whence  crossing  to  Kildare-street,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Anne,  inferior  in  population  to  that  just 
quitted,  (the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1814  being  8324,) 
but  surpassing  it  in  that  of  the  houses,  (in  number  764  at 
the  same  period,)  as  well  as  in  the  general  wealth  and 
splendour  of  their  occupants.* 

In  Kildare-street,  opposite  tlie  end  of  Molesworth- 

*  The  reader  may  conceive  it  singfular,  that  in  a  parish  where  there 
are  more  houses,  the  nuoiher  of  inhabitants  should  be  less  by  nearly 
3000  souls  than  in  another  where  there  Brejewer ;  but  he  will  recol- 
lect that  it  is  the  poorer  parts  of  Dublin  which  universally  are  the 
ihost  populous,  on  account  of  the  habit  prevalent  among^  the  lower 
Glasses  of  crowding  numbers  tog^etfaer  in  the  same  habitation,  and 
even  in  the  same  room. — See  our  g-eneral  remarks  in  Excursion  I. 
A  similar  disparity  Cthoug^h  in  a  less  degree)  will  be  observed  on  com* 
paring  the  relative  totals  of  population  and  houses  in  some  parishes 
ia  Ijoadon,  and'indeed  in  most  cities. 
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street,  stands  the  Dublin  Society  House,  late  the  princely 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  The  society,  Whose 
original  station  was  in  Grafton-street,  and  who  after- 
wards expended  £60ftO0  upon  an  erection  in  Hawkins- 
street,  purchased  Leinster  House  in  1815,  and,  besides 
the  purchase-money,  which  was  not  of  inconsiderable 
amount,  laid  out  very  large  sums  in  adapting  it  to  their 
purposes.  But,  after  all,  it  may  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther a  palace  is  an  appropriate  residence  for  a 
scientific  body;  and,  though  that  should  be  granted, 
the  policy  of  removing  from  a  noble  and  extensive  man- 
sion, fitted  up  under  their  own  inspection,  and  with  a 
view  to  their  exclusive  objects,  to  one  which,  however 
surpassing  it  in  grandeur,  no  expense  can  render  so  con- 
venient, is  certainly  doubtful. 

The  principal  front  of  this  building  faces  Kildafe- 
street,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  spacious  court,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  by  a  rusticated  gateway.  The  back- 
front  looks  into  Merrion-square,  but  is  separated  from  it 
also  by  a  lawn,  terminated  by  a  low  wall,  which  appear;^ 
purposely  contrived  not  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  edifice 
as  seen  from  the  square.  The  order  of  the  grand  front 
is  Corinthian,  supported  by  Doric  colonnades  at  each 
angle.  In  the  hall  is  a  fine  cast  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  others.  The  apartments  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
library,  museum,  lecture-room^  laboratory.  See* 

"  In  the  library  are  about  10,000  volumes  on 
the  fine  arts,  architecture,  Irish  history,  natural  history, 
agriculture,  and  botany :  on  this  latter  subject  every  rare 
and  valuable  work  is  to  be  found,  and  the  botanical  col- 
lection of  books  exceeds  perhaps  any  other  in  Europe. 
Besides  these  there  are  copious  collections  of  the  trans- 
actions of  other  learned  societies.  The  MSS.  which 
may  be  consulted,  are  contained  in  17  volumes  folio, 
which  are  in  good  preservation.  They  were  entirely 
collected  by  Walter  Harris,  and  principally  in  his  own 
hand-writing;  their  authenticity  therefore  depends  on  the 
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credit  due  to  himself.  The  first  volume  of  the  second 
series,  however,  is  a  collection  of  Archbishop  King's, 
and  considered  original ;  it  is  chiefly  '  de  hospitalibus  cct- 
nobiis  et  monasteriis  Hibemicis/  The  whole  were  pur- 
chased by  pariiament  from  Harris's  widow  for  ;6500, 
and  presented  to  the  Dublin  Society."* 

The  museum  contains  the  finest  collection  of  minerals 
perhaps  in  the  world.  They  were  originally  a  part  of 
the  Leskean  Museum,  and,  together  with  the  animal 
collection  of  the  celebrated  German  professor,  from 
whom  the  whole  obtained  its  name,  became  the  property 
of  the  society  by  purchase  on  his  decease.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  minerals  is  according  to  the  system  of  Werner, 
whose  pupil  Mr.  Leske  was.  Among  them  is  a  piece, 
of  the  Wicklow  gold,  from  the  discovery  of  a  vein,  of 
which,  such  great  hopes  were  excited  a  few  years  back ; 
a  genuine  meteoric  stone  which  fell  in  Tipperary  county ; 
specimens  of  basaltes  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  &c. 

The  animal  collection  is  inferior,  but  well  worth  the 
examination  of  the  minute  naturalist,  being  rich  in  the 
departments  of  shells  and  insects. 

The  models  are  extremely  curious:  that  of  Slone- 
henge,  Wiltshire,  in  its  present  state,  and  in  its  supposed 
state  of  perfection,  with  that  of  the  Bridge  of  Schaffhau- 
sen,  Switzerland,  and  another  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
or  similar  edifice,  in  Kerry,  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  in  our  description  of  that  county,  are 
among  the  most  remarkable. 

Casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  of  the  Laocoon,  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  and  other  celebrated  statues,  with 
a  Faunus  in  statuary  marble,  and  busts  of  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  Dr.  Madden,  William  Maple,  and  Tho- 
mas Prior,  esqrs.,  (with  the  latter  of  whom  the  institution 
may  be  said  to  have  originated,)  are  also  possessed  by 
the  society. 

fifty  guineas  are  now  paid  for  the  honour  of  enrol- 
»  Wbitelaw  and  Walsh,  vol.  II.  p.  959. 
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ment  among  the  members;  but  this  payment  is  for  life, 
the  annual  subscriptions  by  which  the  society  was  at 
first  supported  having  been  discontinued.  In  furtherance 
of  the  useful  views  of  the  society,  government  added  a 
stipend  of  ^10,000  per  annum.  The  members  are  in 
number  about  500. 

The  Dublin  Society  has  departed  from  the  objects  it 
at  first  professed,  still  more  than  from  its  original  conr 
stitution.  The  association  in  the  first  instance  was  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  coimtry ; 
in  1749,  George  II.  incorporated  it  by  the  title  of  "  The 
Dublin  Society  for  promoting  Husbandry  and  other  useful 
Arts  in  Ireland;"  but  latterly,  the  arts  principally  (and 
of  those  many  of  the  polite  ones)  together  with  the 
sciences  of  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  &c.,  have 
occupied  their  attention,  and  nearly  usurped  the  place  of 
neglected  agriculture.  Whether  the  utility  of  the  society 
is  materially  increased  by  the  change,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ; 
certain  it  is,  that  its  first  labours  were  highly  commend- 
able, and  productive  of  solid  advantages  to  the  country ; 
and  the  fact  that  ''  many  millions  of  trees  have  been 
planted,  many  large  and  extensive  nurseries  formed  in 
divers  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  its  premiums,"  alone 
speaks  volumes  in  its  praise.  Under  such  auspices, 
Ireland  might  in  time  regain  its  appellation  of  the  woocfy 
islandy  and,  politically  speaking,  the  empire  would  not 
lose  by  the  substitution  of  sylvan  produce  in  the  place  of 
a  portion  of  the  redundant  population,  whose  precious 
and  unnatural  increase  has  a  direct  tendency  to  pre- 
vent a  very  general  extension  of  its  growth. 

The  agricultural  surveys  of  the  Irish  counties,  of 
which  23  have  been  published,  were  set  on  foot  by  the. 
Dublin  Society,  and  have  various  degrees  of  merit:  the 
survey  of  Kilkenny  by  Mr.  Tighe,  that  of  Cork  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Townsend,  and  that  of  Londonderry  by  th^ 
Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson,  are  among  the  best. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  (a  village  in  the 


eBvinms  of  Dublin,)  which  is  the  property  of  the  society, 
will  be  described  in  a  future  Excursion. 

The  *  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland/  have  commenced  an  establishment  in  Kil- 
dare-street,  near  its  southern  termination  at  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  whose  object  is  "to  diffuse  throughout  the 
country  a  well-ordered  system  of  education,  which  shall 
combine  economy  of  time  and  money,  and  bestow  a  due 
attention  on  cleanliness  and  discipline;  and  the  leading 
principle  by  which  it  shall  be  guided  is,  to  afford  the 
samefadUties  to  all  classes  of  professing  christians,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious 
opinions  of  any^*  The  liberal  principle  forming  the 
distinctive  feature  of  this  sociqjy,  needs  not  from  us  a 
comment.  We  trust  that  its  means  will  be  found  as  en- 
I»*ged  as  its  public  spirit,  and  its  success  commensurate 
with  both.  Parliamerit  has  wisely  appropriated  ^6000 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  designs.  The  buildings  begun  in 
Kildare-street,  consist  of  a  school-room,  to  contain  1200 
children,  a  printing-ofhce,  and  a  depository  for  the  sale 
of  such  books  as  the  society  shall  publish  for  the  use  of 
their  schools,  which,  in  time,  it  is  anticipated,  will  ex- 
tend all  over  Ireland. 

At  the  comer  of  Kildare-street,  fronting  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  is  Shelbume  House,  a  venerable  fabric,  con- 
verted during  a  period  of  disturbance  into  a  barrack  for 
cavalry;  but  its  military  occupation  has  been  discon* 
tinned. 

Arrived  now  within  the  largest  square  in  Europe, 
although  its  north  side  is  only  included  in  the  parish 
we  are  perambulating,  we  are  naturally  tempted  to 
commence  its  particular  survey.  St.  Stephen's  Green 
is  nearly  an  English  mile  in  circumference;  but,  as  is 
observed  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoaie,  "  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
iBtfeet  is  wide,  or  that  a  square  encloses  a  spacious  area; 
a  certain  regularity  and  grandeur  in  the  surrounding 

*  ResolutioDi  of  the  society  at  their  first  meetiiig^  at  the  Rotunda^ 
JIabUn,  Bee.2Bd,  1611. 
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houses  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them  striking: 
the  good  effects  of  symmetry  are  visible  in  many  of  the 
new  squares  in  London,  and  still  more  so  at  Bath/' 
Now  it  is  in  these  qualities  of  grandeur,  regularity,  and 
symmetry,  in  the  surrounding  buildings,  that  St.  Ste- 
phen's Green  is  particularly  wanting:  and  the  conse- 
quence is  precisely  such  as  the  observation  of  the 
judicious  Baronet  would  lead  us  to  suspect.  We  cannot, 
however,  continue  his  description:  "  A  broad  gravel 
walk,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  low  wall,  and  from 
the  green  by  a  dirty  and  stinking  ditch,  encircles  the 
whole  area,  which  is  shaded  by  trees ;"  since,  the  low 
wall  and  ditch  have  both  disappeared,  and  a  light  iron 
palisade  now  encircles  the  whole  interior  area:  so  that, 
this  and  other  striking  improvements  being  recently 
made.  Sir  Richard  might  not  now  express  his  surprise 
"  that  the  spirit  of  taste  and  improvement  so  highly  con- 
spicuous in  many  parts  of  Dublin,  should  not  have  been 
extended  to  this  fine  green — a  spot  so  well  calculated 
for  public  walks,  and  even  in  its  present  uncouth  state, 
and  with  all  its  desagremens,  so  much  resorted  to  by  the 
public." 

On  the  right  of  Dawson-street,  by  which  we  will 
retreat  from  this  immense  '  surface  of  a  meadow,'  as  it 
is  called  by  the  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  the  first 
conspicuous  building  is  the  Mayoralty  House,  an  edifice 
extremely  bald  of  external  decoration,  and  distinguished 
only  as  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate.  In  the 
garden  attached,  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  I., 
removed  from  Essex  Bridge,  on  the  rebuilding  of  that 
structure,  to  its  present  site,  in  1798:  it  is  unworthy  of 
particular  remark.  Contiguous  to  the  Mansion  House  is 
the  parish  church,  presenting,  notwithstanding  its  Doric 
pilasters,  an  unsightly  and  unfinished  appearance:  and 
it  is  not  recommended  by  any  striking  interior  embel- 
lishment. In  the  same  street  is  the  Hibernian  Hotel, 
which  haying  adopted  for  our  abode  while  we  remained 
in  this  city,  we  can  recommend  to  the  tourist  as  affording, 
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equally  with  numerous  others,  every  desirable  accom- 
modation. 

Crossing  Grafton  and  Clarendon-treets,  by  Duke- 
street,  Johnson's-court,  and  Coppinger-row,  we  proceed 
to  the  Stamp-office,  formerly  Powerscourt  House,  iii 
William-street.  The  narrowness  of  the  avenue  in  which 
this  mansion  is  situated,  and  the  coat  of  universal 
black  (arising  from  the  smoke  of  the  surrounding 
habitations)  with  which  its  front  is  disfigured,  prevent 
the  spectator  from  immediately  perceiving  that  the  archi- 
tecture is  of  no  common  elegance.  Lord  Powerscourt 
erected  the  edifice  for  his  town  residence,  and  after- 
wards sold  it  to  government  for  £15,000.  "  He  raised 
the  stone  from  the  mountains  on  his  estate,  and  engaged 
Mr.  Mack,  a  stone-cutter,  to  display  all  his  skill  in  its 
erection.  It  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  formerly 
leading  to  a  portico  supported  on  four  Doric  pillairs, 
which  is  now  removed.  The  first  story  is  enriched  with 
rustic  arched  windows,  and  an  entablature  of  the  Doric 
order  continued  throughout  the  front  to  two  gateways, 
surmounted  by  pediments,  which  stand  as  wings  to  the 
building.  In  the  centre  of  the  second  story  is  a  Vene- 
tian window  of  the  Ionic  order;  the  other  windows  are 
ornamented  with  their  proper  architraves  and  pediments. 
Above  is  a  cornice  with  a  central  pediment,  in  the  tym- 
panum of  which  is  a  coronet.  But  what  peculiarly 
marks  the  edifice  is  a  quadrangular  building  elevated 
above  the  whole,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  an  observa- 
tory, and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  bay  of 
Dublin  and  the  surrounding  country."*  A  Stamp-office 
was  first  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1774,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  this  department  of  the  revenue,  originally  trans-* 
acted  in  Eustace-street,  was  removed  to  the  present 
more  eligible  situation  in  May,  1811. 

Nothing  else  of  interest  occurring  within  the  limits 
of  St.  Anne's  parish,  we  here  concluded  our  second 
{Lxcursion,  and  returned  to  the  Hibernian  Hotel. 

♦  Mr.  Walsb. 


EXCURSION  III. 

Tkrofttgh  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter^  the  Deanery  of  Si* 
•    Patrick,  the  Parishes  of  St,  Bride  and  St,  Nicholas 
Within,  and  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church, 

JLEAVING  Dawson-street  for  St.  Stephen's  Green^ 
(already  described,)  and  tracing  its  northern  side  with 
tliat  of  Merrion-row,  we  enter,  by  Baggot-street,  the 
extensive,  populous,  and  wealthy  parish  of  St.  Peter. 
Baggot-street  is  distinguished  only  for  its  humble 
and  unpretending,  but  highly  useful,  "  House  of 
Refuge  for  Female  Servants  out  of  Place,"  where 
young  women  '  suddenly  deprived  of  their  usual  means 
of  support,  and  incapable  of  adopting  any  other,'  pro- 
vided they  can  bring  *  unquestionable  testimonies  of  their 
modesty,  honesty,  and  sobriety,'  are  permitted  to  reside^ 
until  other  services  can  be  procured  for  them;  ^ and  in 
the  meantime  are  employed  in  washing  and  plain  work, 
icc,^  receiving  a  small  daily  allowance  to  assist  any  de- 
ficiency in  their  earnings/  Another  of  these  Houses 
of  Refuge  exists  in  Dublin;  and  those  who  consider  the 
temptations  to  which  unprotected  females  are  exposed, 
upon  becoming  such  '  temporary  outcasts,'  and  the 
humane  advantages  afforded  them  by  these  establish- 
ments, can  scarcely  too  highly  appreciate  them. 

The  modem-built  Fitzwilliam-street  conducts  us  hencei 
to  Merrion-square,  the  handsomest  in  Dublin,  but  in- 
debted for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  fine  effect  to  the 
fkinity  of  the  Dublin-Society  House,  and  the  lawn  in  rear 
of  that  princely  dwelling.    The  low  wall  attached  to  th& 
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Utter  occupies  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  square 
on  its  western  side;  the  other  three  sides  are  adorned 
with  lofty,  well-built  houses,  not  precisely  uniform  in 
their  appearance,  nor  yet  disagreeably  contrasted.  The 
northern  foot-way  is,  on  summer  evenings,  the  fashion* 
able  lounge  for  idl  the  gay  and  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  square,  though  in  extent  some 
acres  less  than  St.  Stephen's  Green,  infinitely  surpasses 
it  in  elegance,  and  is  a  principal  ornament  to  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  city. 

From  Merrion-square  our  walk  lies  through  Holler 
street  to  the  Artichoke  Road,  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  which,  and  at  the  verge  of  St  Peter's  parish,  is  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  frequently  called  the  Clinical 
Hospital  from  the  lectures  given  there ;  the  design  of  its 
institution  being  to  afford  instruction  to  pupils,  connected 
with  the  various  cases  which  come  under  their  inspec- 
tion, as  well  as  to  grant  medical  relief  to  the  sick.  There 
are  six  professors,  (appointed  by  the  act  of  1800,  in  vip- 
tue  of  which  the  building  was  erected,)  one  of  whom, 
twice  in  every  week,  remarks  at  large  upon  the  cases  of 
the  patients,  and  explains  to  the  students  the  principles 
of  his  method  of  cure.  The  hospital  is  a  neat  substantial 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  projecting  wings, 
raised  by  a  fund  provided  out  of  estates  bequeathed  bj 
Sir  Patrick  for  the  establishment  of  professorships  in  the 
college  of  physicians :  for,  the  executors  having  failed  to 
perform  his  intentions,  the  trust  was,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  awarded  to  the  college,  who,  besides 
paying  the  professors'  salaries,  were  enabled,  by  the 
increasing  value  of  the  estates,  to  found  this  extensive 
building.  A  good  collection  of  books,  likewise  be- 
queathed by  Sir  Patrick,  is  attached  to  the  institution. 

Contiguous  to  this  spot  are  the  Grand  Canal  Docks, 
which,  though  properly  in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  wc 
may  not  meet  with  a  fitter  opportunity  to  describe* 
These  docks  constitute  a  large  artificial  basin,  capable 
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of  receiving  600  vessels,  which  may  enter  it  without 
obstructing  the  channel  of  the  Liffey,  with  the  mouth 
of  which  river  it  forms  a  junction  by  means  of  locks. 
This  basin  is  in  fact  a  large  harbour,  covering  an  extent 
of  ground  equal  to  25  English  acres,  surrounded  by  noble 
wharfs,  which  are  intended  to  be  encircled  by  ware- 
houses. Its  entire  length  is  3300  feet,  from  its  entrance 
by  the  Liffey  to  the  commencement  of  the  cut  by  which 
it  communicates  with  the  Grand  Canal;  its  greatest 
width  360 :  it  is  not  carried  in  a  right  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  forms  a  direct  angle,  stretching 
to  the  southward,  before  it  has  quite  completed  half  its 
length.  Over  the  latter  branch  is  a  draw-bridge ;  and 
graving  docks,  three  in  number,  for  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  are  attached  to  the  former.  The  cut  of  commu- 
nication, aflcr  making  a  semicircular  sweep  of  three 
miles  round  the  entire  southern  district  of  the  city, 
enters  the  Grand  Canal  at  a  short  distance  from  its  south* 
western  extremity,  and  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges, 
one  of  which,  called  Magnay  Bridge,  and  leading  to 
the  Artichoke  Road,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Clinical 
Hospital. 

Following  the  line  of  this  cut  by  its  northern  bank^ 
about  6  or  700  yards,  an  unfinished  street  will  conduct 
us  back  to  Fitzwilliam-street,  and,  on  crossing  it,  to  the 
square  of  the  same  name,  possessing  little  to  recommend 
it  beyond  its  air  of  cheerful  neatness.  By  another  un*- 
finished  street,  diverging  from  the  south-western  angle 
of  this  square,  we  reach  Leeson-street,  where  is  the 
Magdalene  Asylum,  the  principal  among  the  five  esta- 
blishments of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  Dublin,  and  that 
first  instituted,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Lady  Arabella 
Denny.  A  neat  chapel  is  appended  to  the '  asylum, 
where  contributions  are  every  Sunday  received  from  the 
numerous  and  fashionable  congregations  who  constantly 
attend  the  service;  and  the  amount  of  these  donations  is^ 
we  believe,  the  main  support  of  the  institution^ 
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Westward  of  Leeson-street  are  the  "  Coburg. Gardens/' 
^e  entrance  to  which,  in  Harcourt-street,  we  arrive  at 
by  treading  the  walk  skirted  by  the  trees  which  fonn 
their  southern  boundary.  These  gardens,  12  acres  in 
extent,  were  formerly  the  grounds  of  Lord  Clonmel, 
but  were  opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1817,  under  the 
above  appellation,  with  a  grand  display  of  illuminations, 
fireworks,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  the  London  Vauxhall, 
but  with  a  degree  of  success,  we  understand,  far  from^ 
equal  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  new  proprie- 
tors. In  fact,  amusements  of  this  kind  appear  incon- 
genial  with  the  domestic  turn  of  the  Irishman's  ideas  of 
social  happiness ;  society  is  his  delight,  but  society  with 
him  is  divested  of  its  most  endearing  charm,  unless 
enjoyed  at  his  own  home,  or  that  of  some  one  among 
the  number  of  his  visiting  acquaintances. 

From  Harcourt-street  we  have  once  more  a  prospect 
of  St.  Stephen's  Green;  and  proceeding  by  its  western 
side  as  fiar  as  the  comer  of  York-street,  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  situated  at  this  spot,  arrests  the  Atten- 
tion. It  is  an  elegant  Doric  structure,  of  Portland  stone 
and  native  granite,  erected  at  an  expense  of  j640,000. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  theatre,  two  museums,  dis- 
secting rooms,  and  other  apartments,  the  whole  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  establishment; 
and  the  arrangements  and  conduct  of  the  institution  are 
such,  as  to  afford  advantages  to  pupils,  not  to  be  sur- 
passed perhaps  by  those  of  any  other  of  its  kind. 

By  York-street  we  are  conducted  to  Aungier-street, 
where  is  the  parochial  church,  entirely  wanting  in 
external  decoration,  though  respectable  and  convenient 
within.  In  the  same  street  is  the  Incorporated  Society 
House,  the  objects  of  which  institution  demand  particu- 
lar remark.  The  charter  granted  by  George  the  Second 
expresses  its  "  intent"  to  be  "  that  the  children  of  the 
popish,  and  other  poor  natives  of  the  said  kingdom 
4Ireland)  may  be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
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the  principles  of  true  religion  and  loyalty;'^  the  pre- 
amble having  stated  ^^  that  in  many  parts  of  the  said 
kingdom,  there  are  great  tracts  of  land  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  papists,  who  are  kept  by  their  clergy  in 
great  ignorance  of  the  true  religion,  and  bred  up  in 
great  disaffection  to  the  government;"  and  farther,  "  thai 
the  erecting  of  English  protestant  schools  in  those  places 
was  abiolutely  necessary  for  their  conversionJ'  The 
conversion  of  the  children  of  popish  parents  to  pro- 
testantism, being  then  the  avowed  object  of  these 
schools,  the  effects  of  their  institution  have  been  found, 
after  the  experience  nearly  of  a  century,  to  be  precisely 
such  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  would  from  the 
first  have  predicted,  as  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
scheme  fraught  with  such  views,  and  directed  by  such 
means  to  their  accomplishment.  Wherever  the  charter 
schools  have  reared  their  intolerant  heads,  they  have 
miiformly  been  regarded  by  the  majority  of  the  papists 
in  their  vicinity,  as  decoys  to  their  children  from  the 
allegiance  due  to  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  revered 
tuth  of  their  ancestors ;  nothing  cah  induce  these  poor 
people  to  believe  that  any  other  than  political  views 
were  entertained  in  their  erection ;  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  system  which  combines  the  main- 
tenance,  clothing,  and  educating  of  their  ofispring,  are 
overlooked  or  disregarded,  while  the  bigotted  and  party 
dpigns  of  the  founders  are  enlarged  upon  and  ex- 
aggerated. Even  should  that  sensibility  to  the  benefits 
of  instruction,  so  prevalent  in  Ireland,  induce  them  to 
consent  to  this  estrangement  of  the  interests,  habits,  and 
ideas  of  the  children  from  their  own,  eveiy  precaution 
is  generally  used  by  them,  at  every  opportunity,  to 
instil  into  their  minds  their  own  religious  and  political 
prejudices,  and  to  fix  in  them  an  aversion  to  the  es- 
tablishments in  which  they  are  reared,  and  to  the 
language  by  means  of  which  they  ^e  instructed :  so  that 
instances  daily  occur  of  the  youths'  relapsing,  on  their 


return  to  tkeir  families,  into  the  errors  of  their  natrv« 
<(reed,  and  forgetting  the  dialect  they  were  taught  to  retiif 
in  the  use  of  that  they  are  subsequently  accustomed  tcr 
hear  spoken.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Incorporatied 
Society,  however,  to  observe,  that  much  has  been  done 
of  late  years  towards  ameliorating  the  system  of  their 
schools,  and  that  some  glaring  defects  in  their  original 
constitution  have  been  either  softened  down  or  other* 
wise  obviated;  but  while  the  design  of  their  institution 
has  thus  been  rendered  less  palpable  and  obtrusive,  • 
considerable  period  must  elapse,  it  is  to  be  feared,  before 
^  the  poor  catholic  population  will  view  it  with  feelingt 
less  repugnant.  The  present  number  of  schools  disK 
persed  throughout  the  country  is  S7f  and  that  of  the 
children  educated  in  them  rather  less  than  3000,  o£ 
whom  the  proportion  of  Roman-catholics  to  protestantS 
is  about  eight  to  one. 

In  perambulating  this  parish,  we  have  not  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  notice  the  little  village-like  church  of  St« 
Kevin,  in  Upper  Kevin-street,  united  to  St.  Peter's,  as 
it  possesses  nothing  to  interest  the  tourist;  nor  the 
County  Infirmary,  or  New  Meath  Hospital,  in  Long* 
lane,  as  the  latter  building  is  as  yet  unfinished,  though 
it  promises  to  be  of  great  magnitude,  and  corresponding 
utility. — ^The  population  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  in  1814^ 
amounted  to  13,478  souls,  the  houses  were  in  number 
1264. 

Quitting  Aungier-street,  by  its  southern  extremity, 
and  proceeding  westward  through  Bishop-street,  our 
first  subject  of  enquiry  in  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick  is 
the  episcopal  palace,  converted  within  the  last  25  years 
into  a  barrack  for  infantry ;  and  though  the  practice  of 
quartering  soldiers  there  has  been  recently  discontinued^ 
a  part  of  the  building  is  still  appropriated  to  the  accom* 
modation  of  the  police  patrole.  Thus  the  Archbishop 
pf  Dublin  has  no  residence  in  that  city;  but  his 
Grace  has  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  this 
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palace,  as  of  late  years  it  could  not  have  fonxied  a  very 
dignified  archiepiscopal  abode;  and,  in  answering  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  assigned,  it  has  been  found 
eminently  useful.  The-  Deanery  House,  also  in  Kevin- 
street,  is  a  plain  unomamented  brick  building,  fronted 
by  a  spacious  enclosed  court-yard. 

From  this  street  Patrick-street  runs  nearly  due  north ; 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  latter  is  the  venerable  Ca^ 
thedral.  Of  this,  and  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
usually  called  Christ  Church,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  observes^ 
that  though  remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  they  are  so 
"  only  on  that  account;"  to  which  he  justly  adds,  that 
**  their  state  is  very  bad  and  precarious,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  each  of  them  filthy  beyond  measure,  and 
through  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  city.''  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  we  are  farther  informed  by  this  gentleman, 
"  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  John  Comyn,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  on  the  site  of  an  older  building,  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  in  the  year  11 90  to  St.  Patrick.  Henry 
Loundres  afterwards  changed  its  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, which  was  collegiate  in  its  first  constitution,  and 
erected  it  into  a  cathedral  about  the  year  1225,  uniting 
it  with  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  Christ  Church, 
and  reserving  to  the  latter  the  prerogative  of  honour. 
The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Fulk  de  Saundford,  who  in  1271  was  buried  in 
it;  the  steeple  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Minot  in 
1370,  who  also  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  cathedral  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  lofty  spire  owes  its 
existence  to  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  Doctor  Sterne, 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  1750."  This  spire,  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  female  traveller,  "  looks  like  a  vast  extin- 
guisher!"*— an  opinion,  upon  the  propriety  of  which  we 
shall  not  venture  a  comment,  but  merely  refer  the 
reader  to  our  own  view  of  the  cathedral,  which  will 
enable  him  to  judge  for  himself.  Taken  all  together, 
*  Narrative  of.  a  Residence  in  Ireland. 
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nbtwifhs^tiding,  we  must  consider  the  yeneral^e  St. 
Patricias  an  interesting  ]pile,  although  its  site,  it  lorust  l)e 
confessed,  is  particularly  injudicious,  being  th^  lowest 
ground  in  Dublin;  and  the  heavy  dead  wall  and  disgust- 
ing huts  which  surround  it  are  certainly  no  ornamental 
i^pendages.  But,  though  inferior  in  almost  every  respect 
to  the  numerous  remains  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  latter  several  have  not  their  equals  in  any 
country,  yet  this  cathedral,  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  most  respectable  specimen  of  that  style  of  building 
in  the  sister  island,  is  at  the  least  worthy  of  a  better 
fate,  than  to  be  sufiered  to  totter  into  irretrievable  ruin, 
(which  from  present  appearances  seems  to  be  its  no 
vtry  distant  doom,)  or  to  be  demolished  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  it  in  a  more  elevated  situation.  To  the 
latter  plan,  indeed,  the  dean  and  chapter  have  evinced 
a  decided  objection,  although  they  have  in  a  very 
spirited  manner  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  incomes 
towards  the  creation  of  a  repairing  fund ;  and  their  great 
object  is  said  to  be  to  restore  the  building  in  its  original 
form,  dimensions,  and  style  of  architecture.  The 
steeple  and  choir,  which  are  either  of  later  date  or  have 
bfeen  more  substantially  repaired  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  are  alone  likely  to  remain  entire  for  any 
long  period  to  come;  the  former,  in  particular,  is  still 
perfectly  sound,  and  a  principal  ornament  to  the 
exterior.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  120  feet,  that  of 
the  spire  which  surmounts  it  103,  so  that  the  whole 
elevation  is  223  feet.  The  ground  all  around  the  ca- 
th^ral  is  higher  l^  several  steps  than  the  floor  of  the 
interior;  a  circtrmstance  which  has  been  remarked  of 
many  other  antique  buildings,  £ind  is  the  consequence 
of  a  gradual  accumulation  of  the  external  soil. 

Withinside,  the  general  effect  is  heavy  and  monot- 
onous; and,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  the  timber^ 
with  which  it  has  been  found'  necessary  to  support  the 
roof  are  no  additional  embellishment.     The  nave  is  130 
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feet  longy  the  choir  90,  and  St.  Mafy's  Chapel  55 ;  Ae 
.  transept  157*  In  the  latter  is  the  chapters-house,  in 
•  which  are  suspended  the  banners  and  other  insignia  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  deceased;  and  in  a  niche  of 
the  wall  contiguous  is  the  little  basin  of  water,  still 
venerated  under  the  appellation  of  St.  Pa^ck's  Well. 
The  choir  and  transept  are  both  utterly  disfigured  by 
a  plain  division  of  plaster.  But  in  the  choir,  which  is 
still  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  edifice,  are  the  arch- 
bishop's throne,  the  banners  and  insignia  of  the  living 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  a  striking  altar-piece,  and  hand- 
some organ,  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  island.  On 
the  right  of  the .  altar  is  a  ^  huge  mass  of  deformity/ 
intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  l6  individuals  of 
the  Boyle  family,  whose  figures  in  stone,  gaudily  painted 
over,  occupy  the  several  compartments.  The  whole  is 
a  confused  and  tasteless  jumble  of  stone,  wood,  paint, 
and  gilding — a  disgrace  to  the  choir,  and  to  the  sculp- 
tor (if  he  may  deserve  the  name)  who  planned  it.  Mon- 
uments scarcely  inferior  to  this  in  ugliness,  are  also 
erected  here  in  remembrance  of  Thomas  Jones,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  of  a  Viscount  Ranelagh ;  while 
a  plain  black  marble  slab  bears  a  Latin  memorial  to  the 
gallant  Duke  Schomberg,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne. 

'^  The  oldest  monument  in  the  nave  is  that  of  Micha^ 
Tregury,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1471 ;  it  is  only  a 
large  tomb-stone,  seven  feet  by  four^  which  was  dug  out 
of  the  ruins  when  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  was  repaired  in 
1730,  and  removed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  to  its  present 
situation  in  the  western  wall,,  near  the  entrance :  on  the 
stone  is  represented,  ia  basso-relievo,,  the  bishop  in  his 
pontifical  habit,  with  his  pastoral  staff  in  his  hand  siu:- 
mounted  by  a  crucifix;  and  round  the  margin  of  the 
stone  is  the  following  inscription  in  old  English  character: 

Jesus  est  Saiyator  mens.    Praesul  Miehael  hie  Dubliniensis  mar* 
more  tambatiu.    Pro  me  Chriitum  flngitetis. 


^^  Affixed  to  two  contiguous  pdllars  on  the  soutH  side 
bf  the  nave  are  two  plain  slabs  of  marble,  in  memory* 
of  Dean  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Johnson^  who  is  now  well 
known  to  have  been  his  wife :  the  inscription  on  the  slab 
Which  marks  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  that  great  and 
singular  man  at  length  repose,  was  written  by  himself^ 
and  is  expressive  ^  of  that  habit  of  mind  which  his  own 
disappointments  and  the  oppressions  of  his  country  had 
produced:' 

Hie  depositum  ett  corpus 

JoHATHAN  Swift,  S.  T.  D. 

Hnjttt  Edesiie  Cathedralig 

Decani^ 

Ubi  ssva  Indignatid 

Ulterins 
Cor  lacerare  neqait. 

Abi  Viator 

Bt  imitare;  si  poteris^ 

Strenumn  pro  yirili 

tibertatis  Yindicatorem. 

Dbiit  19?    die  mensis  Octobris 

A.D.  1745.  Anno  iEtatis  78? 

^'  Over  this  monument  has  been  placed  his  bust  irt 
inarble,  sculptured  by  C!unningham,  and  esteemed  a 
good  likeness;  it  was  the  gift  of  T.  T.  Faulkner,  esq*^ 
nephew  and  successor  to  Alderman  George  Faiilkiier, 
Swift's  bookseller,  and  the  original  publisher  of  most  of 
his  works. — ^The  inscription  over  his  atniable  and  much- 
ihjured  wife  is  as  follows : 

Undemeaih  He  the  mortal  reniaiiis  of  Mrs.  Hester  Johnson,  bettef 
known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  Stella,  under  which  she  is  cele- 
brated  in  the  writing^  of  Doctor  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  this 
Cathedral.  She  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  endoi^ments  and 
dccomplishm^nts  of  body,  mind,  and  behavionr ;  justly  admired  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her,  on  account  of  her  many  eminent  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  for  her  great  natural  and  acquired  perfections.  She 
died  Jan  27tb,  1727-8,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  ag«,  and  by  her  will 
bequeathed  oii^  thousand  pounds  towiirds  the  support  of  a  Chaplain 
,loUie  Hospital  founded  in  this  city  by  Doctor  Steevens. 

"  In  an  obscure  comer  near  the  southern  entrance  is 
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also  a  small  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  the  following 
inscripdon:  . 

Here  Ikth  the  body  of  Alexander  IPGee,  sefraot  to  ])ocfor  Swift, 
0eaa  of  St.  Patrick's.  His  g^rateful  master  caused  tbis  inonumeiit  to 
be  erected  in  memory  of  bis  discretion,  fidelity,  and  diligence,  in 
that  humble  station.    Obiit  Mar.  24,  172}.  i£tatis  29."* 

In  this  part  of  the  interior  there  are,  besides,  two 
well-executed  memorials — ^the  one  to  Doctor  Narcissoe 
Marsh,  who  bequeathed  the  library  contiguous  to  the 
cathedral  to  the  public  for  their  free  use,  the  other  to 
Doctor  Thomas  Smyth  ;  both  estimable  archbishops  of 
Dublin.  The  other  monuments  are  no  ways  remark- 
able. 

Marsh's  Library,  just  alluded  to,  is  open  every  day 
from  eleven  o'clock  till  three,  when  graduates  and  all 
other  persons  of  genteel  appearance  are  allowed  access 
to  it.  Previously  to  the  establishment  of  reading-socie- 
ties and  other  similar  institutions,  the  archbishop's 
bequest  proved  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  literary  in- 
habitants of  Dublin;  but  the  books  becoming  antique, 
and  others  of.  a  more  modem  and  interesting  kind  in- 
creasing daily  in  circulation,  this  library  is  now  little 
visited,  unless  by  the  learned  few.  Harris,  in  his 
continuation  of  Ware's  Bishops,  mentions  it:  "I  an^ 
under  the  necessity,"  he  observes,  "  of  acknowledging, 
from  long  experience,  that  this  is  the  only  useful  library 
in  the  kingdom,  being  open  to  all  strangers,  and  at  all 
seasonable  hours.  But  there  is  one  thing  wanting  to 
render  it  more  complete,  which  is  a  supply  of  books,' 
fix)m  the  time  of  its  establishment  there  being  only.  £1Q 
per  annum  allotted  for  this  purpose,  which  is  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  the  books  in  repair."  From  thid 
it  appears  that  the  library  was  in  considerable  estimatiop: 
at  the  time  Harris  wrote,  while  the  defect  to  which  b^ 
refers  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  gradual  decline  of 
its  utility. 

*  Whitelaw  and  Walsh,  vol.  I.,  pp.  481, 482. 
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St.  Patrick's  Deanery  containing  nothing  farther  to 
faiteredty  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  and  houses  in  1814,  of  which  the 
former  were  224,6,  the  latter  149;  and  proceed  by 
Patrick-etreet,  skirting  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  without 
deviating  from  our  track  to  visit  the  parochial  church  in 
the  street  of  that  name,  as  it  is  a  plain  stone  edifice,  of 
which  description  would  be  superfluous.  Neither  is 
there  any  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  this  parish,  if  we 
except  the  transformation  which  has  taken  place  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Theatre  in  Peter-street,  into  the 
Molyneux  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  and  this  we  mention 
only  as  a  further  instance  of  the  incongeniality  of  pub^ 
lie  amusements  to  the  habits  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin; 
to  incongeniality  which'  must  appear  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease, if  we  remember  that  Smock-alley  Theatre  also 
is  become  a  parochial  chapel,  and  Kanelagh  a  convent. 
In  1814,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  parish  was 
9639rthat  of  the  houses  745.  It  contains  several  gentee} 
private  streets,  while  the  more  busy  parts  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  merchants  and  tradespeople. 

St.  Nicholas  Within,  to  which  we  approach  by  Ni- 
cholas-street, is  the  smallest  parish  in  Dublin,  but  from 
its  central  situation  is  the  abode  of  many  of  the  more 
wealthy  shop-keepers.  The  houses  in  1814  were  in 
number  only  102,  the  inhabitants  1447-  In  Nicholas- 
street  is  the  parochial  church,  with  its  tolerably  lofty, 
but,  as  usual,  spireless  square  steeple :  contiguous  to  it 
formerly  stood  the  building  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Tholsel.  This  was  a  massy  and  not  inelegant  stone 
edifice,  deriving  its  name  "from  the  old  words  toll- 
stall,  L  e.  the  toll-gatherer's  stall  or  seat,  being  the'place 
where  the  collectors  attended  to  receive  the  toll  or 
custom  for  such  goods,  as-  were  liable  to  the  city  im- 
fnosts.'^  It  was  the  Guildhall  of  Dublin:  its  destructicm 
has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  built,  the  substratum  beingcon- 
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jectured  to  be  bog,  as  in  the  case  of  the  church  of  St,  Mi« 
chael,  the  ruins  of  which  were  not  more  than  30  yard^ 
distant,  ^d  which  was  ascertained  to  hare  owed  its  fall 
to  this  cause.TT<"A  fact  this,  which  affords  a  curious  proof 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  bogs,  since  both  these  structures 
were  witlnin  the  ancient  walls,  and  consequently  these 
subterraneous  productions  must  have  derived  their  ex-r 
istence  from  forests  growing  upon  this  spot  prior,  it  is 
probable,  to  the  (^hri^tian  era.  The  oldest  Irish  name 
for  Dublin  is  DromrCioU-CoU^  which  me^is  *  the  brow 
of  the  hazel^DOod.' 

Christ-Churchrlane,  to  which  we  arrive  by  pursuing 
the  line  of  Nicholas-street,  contains  the  cathedral  of 
that  name,  the  most  ancient  edifice  in  Dublin,  having 
been  built  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Ostmen 
about  the  year  1038.  But  in  1562,  the  massy  stone 
Toof  proving  tpo  weighty  for  its  supports,  the  decayed 
and  neglected  walls,  that  which  formed  the  south  side 
pf  the  ns^ve  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  roof  of  course 
was  involved  in  its  fall.  The  latter  was  replaced  hyi 
mean  naked  timbers,  and  the  former  by  a  mere  blank 
wall,  on  which  is  this  laconic  inscription : 

The  :  Right  :  Honorabl  :  T :  Erl  :  Of  *.  Sussex  :  L :  Levtnt  ; 
This  :  Wal  :  Fel  :  Down  :  In  :  An  :  1569  x  The  :  Bildino  : 
Of  :  This  :  Wal  ;  Was  :  In  :  An  :  1570. 

The  north  wall,  which  has  now  existed  nearly  eight 
centuries,  and  which  is  secured  for  a  time  by  frame-work 
and  a  stone  buttress,  cannot,  however,  it  appears  pro- 
bable, remain  to  a  very  distant  period,  as  it  has  plainly 
departed  from  the  line  of  perpendicularity:  its  fall  will 
be  the  moire  to  be  regretted,  as  its  style  is  as  superior  as 
its  antiquity  to  any  part  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  observes  that  Christ  Church  "  pre- 
sents several  specimens  of  Saxon  architecture.  The 
northern  front  has  an  ornamented  Saxon  portal:  the 
transepts  are  chiefly  of  the  same  order,  though  we  may 
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early  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  but  still 
fetaining  its  Saxon  decorations ;  of  which  we  see  two 
go6d  examples  in  the  aisle  leading  from  the  transept 
on  the  right  <rf  the  choir.  The  choir  presents  a  sad 
medley  of  Gothic  and  Italian  architecture  combined 
in  the  most  unnatural  manner/^ 

Externally  this  cathedral  is  entirely  choked  up  by  mean 
buildings,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Four  Courts,  which 
latter,  yet  more  anciendy,  were  parts  of  an  episcopal 
palace.  The  interior  has  an  air  of  neatness  and  de- 
cency not  visible  in  the  sister  cathedral,  nor  indeed  very 
prevalent  in  the  other  sacred  edifices  of  Dublin;  a 
peculiarity  which  in  this  instance  reflects  honour  on 
the  present  dean  and  chapter.  The  pavement  has  been 
considerably  elevated  since  the  erection  of  the  building, 
to  which  circumstance  it  is  owing  that  the  liasements 
of  the  pillars  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  In  the  nave, 
against  the  dead  stone  wall  already  mentioned,  are  se- 
veral monuments,  one  of  which,  bearing  figures  said 
to  represent  Richard  StrDB^x>w  and  his  wife  Eva,  has 
the  inscription  foiiowing : 

Tflif .:  ^jmCYSVT  :  MONVMEMT  :  OF  :  RYCHARD  :  STRANOBOWE  : 
4UU.7D  :  COMES  :  STRANGVLENSIS  :  LORD  :  OF  :  CHEPSTO  :  AND  : 
OONT  :  THE  :  FIRST  :  AND  :  PRYNCIPALL  :  INVADER  :  OF  : 
IRLAND  :  1169  :  qui  :  OBIIT  :  1177  :  THE  :  MONVMENT  :  WAS  : 
BROKEN  :  BY  :  THE  :  FALL  :  OF  :  THC  :  ROFF  :  AND  :  BODYE  : 
OF  :  CHRISTES  :  CHVRCHE  :  In  :  AN  :  1662  :  AND  :  SET  :  VP  : 
AQAYNE  :  AT  :  THE  :  CHAROYS  :  OF :  THE  :  RIGHT  :  HONORABLE  : 
SR  :  HENRI  :  SYDNEY  :  KNY6HT  :  OF  :  THE  :  NOBLE  :  ORDER  .*  I  : 
PRESIDENT  :  OF  ;  WAILES  :  L  :  DEPVTY  :  OF  :  IRLAND  :  1670. 

But  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  illus- 
trious chieftain  was  actually  buried  in  this  cathedral, 
and,  if  he  were,  whether  this  has  been  correctly  stated 
to  be  his  monument.  Leland  mentions  an  epitaph, 
"  Hkjacet  Ricus  Strongbow/'  &c.  as  occuring  on  the 
walls  of  the  chapter-house  in  Gloucester  Cathedral;  but 
the  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  contemporary 
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historian^  who  expressly  states  tliat  his  obsequies  werece^ 
l^rated  ^'  in eccksid  Sanctm Trimtatis,^  we  think  shouji^ 
prevent  farther  question  as  to  the  place  of  his  internments 
As  to  the  identity  of  the  monument,  Sir  Richard  Hofix^ 
remarks  that  ^'  though  the  generality  of  authors  seem  tp 
think  that  Strongbow  was  buried  in  Christfs  Churchy 
still  some  doubt  may  be  entertained  if  this  effigy: has 
been  rightly  attributed  to  him.  The  knight  be^rs  on  his  ' 
shield  the  following  arms,  \\z,  Argeni,  on  a  chief  qzur^f 
three  crosses  crosskfsjitchte  ofiheJUld,  On  referring. ta 
Enderbie,  and  also  to  an  ancient  manuscript,  by  George 
Owen,  I  find  that  the  anps  of  this  chieftain  were,  Or^ 
three  chevrons  gules^  a  crescent  for  difference.  How  then 
can  this  be  the  effigy  of  Strongbow?" 

In  the, nave  are  also  an  elegant  monument  to  Lord 
Bowes,  executed  by  Van  Nost;  another  to  Lord  Lifford^ 
with  his  arms,  and  the  motto  he  chose  upon  being  appoint* 
ed  to  his  high  office,t '  Be  just  and  fear  not/  and  another^ 
surmounted  by  the  bust  of  Tl^oma$  Prior,  the  father  of 
the  Dublin  Society,  and  bearing  a  scroll  on  which  is  re- 
corded, that '  This  monument  was  erected  to  Thomas 
Prior,  esquire,  at  the  charge  of  several  persons  who 
contributed  to  honour  the  memory  of  that  worthy  patriot, 
to  whom  his  veracity,  actions,  and  unwearied  endeavours 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  have  raised  a  monument 
more  lasting,  than  marble/ 

The  choir  has  a  fine  monument  to  Robert,  the  nine-, 
teenth  earl  of  Kildare,  whose  son  was  created  Duke  of 
I^einster ;  and  a  plain  white  marble  tablet  memorializes 
the  exemplary  character  of  Thomas  Fletcher,  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  to  which  see  the  deanery*  of  Christ  Church 
is  attached. 

The  transept  is  still  in  good  preservi^tion:  the  Chapel: 
of  3t.  Mary,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  also  in  ex- 

*  Hibernia  Expim^ata,  book  XI.  ch:  14. 

t  Both  tbeae  disti^gaished  noblemen  were  I^ord  Cbancellon  of 
Ireland. 
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eeilent  repair,  atid  was  the  ordinary  place  of  worship  for 
die  parishioners  of  St,  Michael,  while  their  own  church 
was  rebuilding.  The  steeple  is  a  plain  square  tower, 
totally  divested  of  the  graces  of  architecture. 
.  Christ  Church  was  a  priory  and  convent  until  the 
Reformation,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  converted  it  into  a 
deanery  and  chapter,  consisting  of  the  dean,  a  chancel- 
lor, chanter,  treasurer,  and  six  vicars-choral.  The  coro* 
nation  of  the  impostor  Lambert  Simnel,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  EklWard  the  Sixth,  took  place  in  this  cathe- 
dral in  the  year  1468.  In  1554,  Archbishop  Brown 
erected  three  prebends  here;  and  in  1559,  as  appears 
by  a  statute  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
parliament  sat  within  these  venerable  walls;  while  in 
Christ  Church  it  was  also,  that  the  English  Liturgy  was 
read  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland  on  Easter  Sunday, 
1550.  In  the  constitution  of  Henry,  James  the  First 
made  some  alterations ;  from  the  latter  reign  the  fbun-> 
dation  having  been  composed  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chan- 
cellor, three  prebendaries,  six  vicars-choral^  and.  four 
chorister^. 

The  population  of  Christ-Church  Deanery  in  1814, 
amounted  to  250  inhabitants  only;  the  number  of- 
houses  23. 


EXCURSION  IV. 


Through  the  Parishes  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  St.  Audeon, 
St.  Catherine,  St.  Nicholas  Without,  St.  Luke,  and  Si. 
James, 

oT.  John^s  parish  is  .of  small  extent,  and  contains 
nothing  particularly  interesting.  Wine  Tavern-street, 
which  adjoins  Chri^t-Church-lane,  (where  we  terminated 
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the  preceding  Excursion,)  extends  to  the  quays'  of  its 
northern  extremity,  and  to  Richmond  Bridge,  so  named 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  whose  government  it 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1813.  In  sinking  for  th» 
foundation  of  the  south  abutment  of  this  structure,  as 
we  are  informed  in  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's  History, "  there 
were  found  in  the  excavations,  made  four  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river  at  low  water,  several  pieces  of  German, 
Spanish,  and  British  coins,  the  latter,  of  Philip  and  Mary 
and  Elizabeth ;  together  with  canncm-balls,  (about  Im- 
pounders,) pike-heads,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
These  were  all  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  sand,  about  seven 
feet  thick,  under  which  was  a  bed  of  clay,  eight  feet 
thick,  which  rested  on  the  solid  rock,  where  the  founda-^ 
tion  was  laid.  In  sinking  for  a  foundation  for  the  north 
abutment,  two  very  ancient,  in  appearance,  and  rudely- 
formed  boats  were  discovered.  These  were  18  feet 
long,  from  st^m  to  stem.  They  were  caulked  with 
mosSy  and  in  one  of  them  was  found  a  large  human  ske- 
leton. They  were  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  sand,  about 
seven  feet  thick,  which  appeared  to  have  been  deposited' 
at  once' by  some  great  Aood,  as  it  was  not  in  layers,  and 
was  perfectly  free  from  sediment.  It  i§  further  remark- 
able, that  the  foundation  of  the  old  Liflfey  wall  was 
laid  about  four  feet  above  these  boats  and  sand-bank, 
and  rested  upon  them.''  The  bridge  has  three  arches,  is 
entirely  constructed  of  Portland  stone,  and  was  raised  at 
an  expense  of  ^25,800. 

On  the  key-stones  of  the  arches  are  well-executed  heads, 
on  the  one  side  of  the  Liffey,  Plenty,  and  Industry,  and 
on  the  other  of  Hibernia,  Peace,  and  Commerce.  The 
length  is  220  feet,  and  its  breadth  surpasses  that  of  all 
the  bridges  of  the  British  capital,  being  52  feet.  It' is 
altogether  a  very  handsome  erection. 

St.  John's  parish-church  is  situated  in  Pishamble-street, 
and  has  a  handsome  Doric  front  of  hewn  stone :  it  is  not 
otherwise  remarkable.     The  inhabitants  of  this  parish 
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in  1 814  were  estimated  at  4346,  the  houses  iat  277.  The 
population  consists  chiefly  of  reputable  traders,  and  of 
(he  mechanics  and  artisans  dependent  on  them. 

High^^reet,  likewise  adjoining  Christ-Church-lane, 
forms  a  principal  portion  of  the  little  parish  of  St. 
Michael.  The  body  of  the  parochial  church  has  been 
lately  rebuilt  in  a  neat  style,  but  the  steeple  is  ancient. 
This  parish  contains  no  other  public  edifice.  Its  inhabi- 
tants in  1814  were  2011,  its  houses  130. 

From  High-street,  St.  Audeon's  parish,  comprising 
numerous  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription, extends  westward  to  Watling-street  (situated  on 
the  skirts  of  the  city)  and  Usher's  Island.  Here  (not  to 
£eitigue  the  reader  by  the  detail  of  these  intervening 
streets,  &c.)  is  Barrrack  Bridge,  formerly  built  of  wood 
in  1761,  and,  from  a  fatal  affray  on  it,  then  called 
Bloody  Bridge,  but  subsequently  constructed  of  stone, 
and  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Barracks  obtaining  its  present 
name.  A  gateway  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  four  cor- 
ner towers,  is- a  conspicuous  object  at  this  end,  and,  ac- 
companied with  the  country  view  from  the  spot,  makes 
an  interesting  appearance;  it  leads  to  Kilmainham  Hospi- 
tal. The  bridge  itself  is  a  plain  erection  of  four  arches. 
Queen's  Bridge,  a  neat  stone  structure  of  three  arches, 
lies  a  short  distance  eastward;  it  was.  called  Arran 
Bridge  when  first  built  in  l683,  but  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood,  was  re-erected  and  named  after  her 
late  Miyesty  in  1768. 

The  parochial  church  of  St.  Audeon  has  a  lofty 
steeple,  though,  from  its  situation,  it  is  little  noticed; 
the  whole  building  being  secluded  from  observation  by 
die  surrounding  houses.  In  1814,  the  parish  contained 
4667  inhabitants,  and  412  houses. 

from  Queen's  Bridge,  Bridge-foot-street,  extending 
southwards  towards  Thomas-street,  conducts  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Catherine.  This  parish,  which  for  its  ex- 
a^nt  is  excessively  populous,  (as  by  the  return  of  1814, 
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17,104  inhabitants  were  found  crowded  in  1550  houses,) 
presents  a  lively  picture  of.  the  complicated  miseiies  blU 
ready  detailed  as  appertaining  to  the  worse  than  St,  Giles's 
of  Dublin,  Some  few  affluent  manufecturers  reside  in 
the  principal  street  just  mentioned,  but  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  the  sickly  and  squalid  room- 
keepers,  whose  miserable  tenements  some  of  our  readers 
may  think  we  have  but  too  faithfully  described.  To 
avoid  painful  repetitions,  therefore,  we  shallvery  briefly 
notice  the  few  additional  subjects  for  remark  in  this 
quarter.  In  Thomas-street  is  St.  Catherine's  Church, 
wanting  a  steeple,  but  possessing  a  handsome  front  of 
mountain  stone,  with  semi-columns  of  the  Doric  order. 
Here  also  is  a  Market-house,  with  a  basement  of  piazzas ; 
an  unsightly  erection,  and  a  great  obstruction  to  the 
thoroughfare. 

By  the  avenues  called  St.  Thomas  Court  and  Tripoli, 
we  reach  Pimlico,  and  the  Coombe.  On  the  lower  part 
of  the  latter  stands  Weavers*  Hall,  the  interior  of  which, 
is  spacious,  and  has  some  curious  portraits.  Among 
them  is  one  of  George  the  Second,  in  tapestry,  executed 
half  a  century  back,  at  a  period  when  the  introduction 
of  that  manufacture  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  in 
this  city :  it  has  an  inscription  which  informs  us  that 
this  specimen  was  produced 

•  By  John  Vanbearery 
'  Liberty  Weaver.' 

The  little  area  of  Weavers'-square  may  be  arrived  at 
from  the  Coombe  by  Crooked  and  Chambre-streets.  At 
hs  south-western  extremity,  in  Brownrstreet,  is  the  Tenr 
ter-house,  a  spacious  handsome  building,  charitably 
erected  for  the  accommodation,  in  wet  seasons,  of  the- 
numerous  inhabitants  of  the  Liberties  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufacture,  by   Mr.  Pleasants.*     Until  this 

*  Whose  **  actg  o(  private  beneficence  are  not  less  useful,  though 
sometimes  tinctured  with  an  amiable  eccentricity.  Happening  one 
Slunday  to  hear  a  sermon  ([f  which  he  apprbve^,  he  conveyed  a  re- 
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l)enevolent  work  was  performed,  tKe  usual  method  of 
drying  the  cloths  and  warps  was  by  means  of  tenters  i|i 
the  open  aif ,  an  operation  attended  with  incessant  in* 
terruptions  in  so  variable  a  clime  as  that  of  Ireland; 
**  It  is  on  these  occasions,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  "  that  ih« 
streets  of  Dublin  exhibit  to  a  stranger  such  an  extraordi- 
nary spectacle.  When  industry  is  thus  suspended,  and 
the  people  6(  this  district  unemployed,  the  whole  popu- 
lation emigrate  from  their  desolate  homes,  and  pour 
down  upon  the  more  opulent  parts  of  the  city.  The 
passenger  is  every  moment  surrounded  by  groups  of 
strange  figures,  remarkably  different  from  those  to  which 
his  eye  has  been  accustomed.  Their  greasy  and  squalid 
dress,  and  pallid  faces,  strikingly  distinguish  them ;  and 
a  certain  cast  of  countenance  on  which  sickness  and 
famine  stamp  a  ghastly  expression,  often  excites  sur- 
prise and  alarm.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  pooi* 
people,  that  the  alarm  is  unfounded:  tiieir  distresses 
often  render  them  importunate,  but  they  never  behave 
With  incivility,  much  less  with  outrage."  An  evil  of 
such  magnitude  has  been  in  a  great  measure  removed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  individual,  whose  name  we 
have  with  so  much  pleasure  recorded.  The'  edifice  in 
Brown-street  is  of  three  stories,  crowned  with  a  cupola 
and  spire.  The  weavers'  arms  appear  in  front,  and  thie 
approach  is  by  a  large  area  laid  down  with  grass-plots, 
walks,  and  shrubs;  the  whole  possessing  a  neat  and 
cheerful  appearance.  The  entire  building  is  artificially 
heated  by  horizontal  metal  tubes,  comtnunicating  with 
furnaces  on  the  ground  floor;  by  means  of  which  the 
indigent  manufacturer,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  2s.  6d.  for 

quest  to  the  preacher  that  he  would  suffer  him  to  read  the  maira- 
script,  which  was  readily  complied  with.  The  next  day  he  returned 
the  sermon  with  a  letter  of  thanks,  intimating^  at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  a  note  to  the  passage  which 
particularly  struck  him.  On  referring  to  the  place,  the  astonished 
preacher  found  a  bank-note  for  a  considerable  amount  folded  in  the 
leaf."— fT/ti/e/aw;  and  Walsh^  voL  II.  p.  086. 
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a  piece  of  cloth,  and  5di  for  a  chain  of  warpi  (ttid 
annual  amount  of  which  sums  scarcely  defrays  the 
expense  of  coals  and  necessary  items,)  is  enabled 
to  purslie  his  work  in  the  most  inclement  seasons ;  while 
the  proprietor,  totally  renouncing  the  idea  of  remune-^ 
ration,  has  vested  the  establishment  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  the  general  benefit;  an  example  of  disin-^ 
terested  generosity  rarely  paralleled,  even  in  a  country 
where  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart  so  often  outstrip 
all  mercenary,  and  sometimes  even  the  necessary 
prudential  views,  and  where  the  growth  of  philan^ 
thropy  appears  spontaneous^ 

^  Brick-field-lane  conveys  us  hence  to  Cork-street,  at 
the  western  end  of  which  is  the  Fever  Hospital,  an  in^ 
gtitution  admirably  planned  and  conducted  with  a  view 
to  the  cure  of  this  disease  within  its  walls,  and  the  ex-^ 
termination  of  contagion  in  the  dwellings  from  whence 
the  patients  have  been  renrovedi  Such  institutions  are 
calculated  to  effect  all  that  possibly  can  be  effected, 
towards  the  removal  of  that  predisposition  to  low  fever 
80  universal  among  the  Dublin  poor;  but  which ^  arising 
as  it  mainly  does  from  the  filthy  habits  of  these  wretched 
beings  in  their  crowded  habitations,  nothing  but  the 
stroi^  arm  of  a  vigilant  police  can  permanently  obviate. 
The  edifice  is  plainly  constructed  of  brick  and  granite^ 
and  consists  of  two  long  parallel  buildings,  and  a 
centre,  connected  by  a  covered  colonnade. 

This  parish  is  farther  distinguished  by  the  Dublin 
Free-school  House,  in  School-street,  which  admits  600 
children  of  all  religious  denominations  for  Sabbath,  and 
not  less  than  800  for  daily,  instruction;  and  its  utility  in 
the  midst  of  a  catholic  population,  may  be  very  fairly 
estimated  by  the  liberality  of  spirit  evinced  in  its  founda- 
tion. Its  chief  promoters  were  the  quakers,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  whom  are  resident  in  the  parish ;  and 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  structure  is  the 
apartment  allotted  to  the  superintendant,  which,  by  the 
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contrivance  of  the  architect  is  made  to  command  a  view 
of  the  four  different  schools  situated  on  separate  floors ; 
a  plan  which  has  heen  since  adopted  with  success  in 
several  of  the  neighbouring  manufactories.  Dr.  Bell  8 
system  is  in  use  here,  and  its  benefits  are  extensively 
apparent. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Catherine's  also  stands  the  nar 
tional  prison  for  debtor%  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Four  Courts  Marshalsea :  it  is  much  too  small  for  its 
purpose,  and  its  crowded  and  offensive  state  called  for 
the  interference  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
legislature  in  1808;  since  when  some  of  its  most  ob- 
noxious features  have  disappeared. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  the  detail  of  our  peram- 
bulations through  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  Without 
and  St.  Luke,  as  they  contain  little  to  interest  the  gene- 
ral reader,  though  that  little  we  shall  faithfully  describe. 
The  parochial  church  of  the  former  is  in  ruins:  its 
population  in  1814  amounted  to  9409  souls,  the  houses 
then  being  722.  Clothiers,  victuallers,  manufacturers, 
and  the  labouring  poor,  compose  the  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  Coombe  is  one  of  the  schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  esq.,  the  governors  of  which  were  con- 
stituted a  body  corporate  by  Charles  the  Second.  Their 
revenue  has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
rises  in  the  value  of  the  estates  bequeathed  to  them,  till 
the  gross  rental  at  length  considerably  exceeds  £7000 
per  annum ;  by  which  circumstance  they  have  been  en- 
abled to  erect  other  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  endow  professorships  in  Trinity 
College,  and  to  add  to  the  number  of  boys  in  Blue-coat 
Hospital. 

Perhaps  an  institution  of  more  vital  importance  (consi- 
dered as  the  first  of  its  kind,)  to  the  future  welfare  of  Ire- 
land does  not  exist,  than  the  humble  Sunday-School  de- 
pendant on  the  baptist  congregation  of  Swift's-alley,  in  this 
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parish ;  which  is  distinguished,  Mr.  Walsh  observes,  by  tti6 
'*  remarkable  feature'^  that  '*  a  master  is  provided  who 
teaches  Irish,  and  about  20  of  the  children  avail  themselves 
of  his  instruction/'  Pity  indeed  it  is,  that  in  a  country 
nearly  one  half  of  whose  inhabitants  converse  in  Irish, 
a  school  supplying  instruction  in  that  language  to  20 
scholars  should  be  deemed  remarkable,  notwithstanding, 
as  by  the  same  respectable  authority  we  are  infonfied, 
^*  it  is  found  that  they  learn  to  read  the  language  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  speak  with  greater  facility  than 
a  foreign  one,"*  and  "they  are  therefore  first  taught  to 
read  Irish  books,  and  learn  to  read  English  through  this 
medium."  But  about  the  period  of  the  erection  of  this 
school,  the  Hibernian  Baptist  Society  was  also  instituted ; 
whose  main  object  is  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Irish 
exclusvoely:  and  thus  have  this  deiiomination  of  christian 
professors  obtained  the  singular  honour  of  commencing 
a  work,  which,  as  to  all  its  objects  and  relations,  may 
justly  be  styled  national. — We  must  however  be  permit- 
ted to  remark  of  this  society,  that  did  its  Reports  adopt 
a  more  conciliatory  tone  towards  its  popish  brethren, 
than  in  some  instances  they  have  evinced,  and  did  they  less 
openly  avow  the  scheme  of  particular  proselytism,  its 
efforts  would  in  all  probability  be  crowned  with  greater 
success.  The  exertions  of  the  society  have  been  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Munster  and 
Conhaught,  where  indeed  from  the  greater  prevalence 
of  the  Iri^h  language  they  were  most  wanted ;  and  hiere 
they  have  commenced  labours,  in  which  their  perseve- 
rance, we  trust,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  their  already 
obvious  utility.  The  distribution  of  books  in  Erse  is 
one  among  their  principal  objects,  and  they  have 
published   two   grammars  -  of   that  ancient   language. 

*  It  may  strike  the  reader  with  some  slight  astonishment  to  ohscrvc 
so  natural  and  ohvious  a  circumstance  communicated  with  so  uiucli 
gravity. 


tlife  number  of  Children  educated  in  their  schools  is 
upwards  Of  1000. 

We  may  not  meet  with  a  more  favourable  opjiortuni* 
f^  than  the  present^  for  noticing  that  the  Hibernian  Bibie 
Society,  now  auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign,  have 
been  active  in  the  dispersion  of  Testaments  in  the  Irish 
tongue ;  and  we  hope  the  English  Society,  which  sup- 
plied Vhem,  will  not  be  backward  to  publish  a  version  of 
the  entire  Scriptures^  in  the  same  language.     The  go^ 
vemment  was  once  hostile  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
native  dialect,  from  a  view  to  its  ultimate  suppression, 
but  their  measures  were  always  found  to  have  a  di- 
rectly opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  contemplated. 
Now  that  more  liberal  sentiments  are  entertained,  we 
have  little  doubt  that   Irish,  at  least  as  an  oral  tongue,, 
will  of  itself  expire,  in  the  course,  it  may  be,  of  another 
century  $   provided  (which  cannot  be  likely)  that  it  be 
not  again  fostered  by  its  proscription,  and  the  English 
language  (by  tyranny  similar  to  that  anciently  exercised) 
be  not  once  more  rendered  detestable  to  men,  to  whom, 
at  a  former  period,  it  conveyed  no  other  ideas  than  those 
of  the  oppressions  tiiey  laboured  under.* 

The  parochial  church  of  St  Luke,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Coombe,  is  a  wholly  uninteresting  structure:  the 
parishioners  were  estimated  by  the  return  of  1814  at 
7300,  resident  in  460  houses. 

Meath  Hospital,  also  on  the  Coombe,  is  a  well-built 
edifice,  with  a  front  of  mountain  stone:  the  original 
building  was  in  Meath-street.  By  act  of  parliament, 
with  consent  of  the   subscribers  to  the  more  recent 

*  In  the  year  1786  occarred  the  memorable  controversy  of  Fathec 
O^Leary  with  the  bishop  of  Cloyne.  His  Lordship  had  proposed 
that  die  Irish  lan^uag^e  should  be  suppressed,  in  order  that  the  people 
mig^bt  be  imtnicted  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish :  O^Leary  sug- 
gested whether  it  would  not  be  easier  for  one  man  (the  clergyman)  to 
learo  Irish,  than  for  a  whole  parish  to  learn  English ;  and  said  his 
Leirdship^s  proposal  reminded  him  of  the  echo  inFra8iHti!<,  Quid  est 
sacerdotmm? — otium. 

VOL.  1.  1 
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erectioiiy  it  was  in  1774  constituted  the  County  df 
Dublin  Infirmary,  with  an  allowance  of  ^100  per  anr 
num,  to  which  £600  are  added  by  yearly  presentment ; 
and  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  thus  extend^ 
much  beyond  the  Earl  of  Meath^s  Liberty,  for  the  relief 
of  whose  poor  manufacturers  it  was  at  first  exclusively 
desigped.  The  governors  are  incorporated,  and  conust 
of  their  Graces  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and*  Dub* 
lin,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor^  and  the  Vicar  of  St. 
Catherine's,  for  the  time  being:  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  attend  gratuitously.  Mr.  Pleasants,  already 
mentioned  to  his  praise,  gave  £60Q0  to  this  hospital,  to 
erect  an  operation-room,  and  provide  additional  com- 
forts for  such  patients  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  subject 
to  amputation. 

North-westwardly  from  Cork-street,  to  which  we  had 
conducted  the  reader,  lie  the  harbour  and  stores  for 
inland  trade  of  the  Grand  Canal,  from  whence  this 
noble  work  commences.  These  are  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James.  This  harbour,  with  the  buildings  attached, 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  23  acres,  and  the  canal  it- 
self is  not  exceeded  in  its  dimensions  by  any  in  the 
empire;  yet  we  should  do  wrong  to  estimate  the  com- 
.mercial  results  of  the  undertaking  by  its  external  show 
of  magnificence.  Ireland  has  long  possessed  the  inge- 
nuity to  project  national  works,  even  before  the  neces- 
sity for  them  had  become  manifest;  but,  having|7ro;ec/e(f, 
to  parliament  it  has  been  generally  left  to  execute  ^em; 
and  their  very  small  comparative  proportion  of  usefulness 
has  not  usually  been  discovered  until  after  their  com- 
pletion. Even  when  parliamentary  grants,  to  a  large 
amount,  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
inland  navigation  through  the  country,  the  ,  grossest 
mismanagement  and  incapacity  in  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  works,  were  found,  after  a 
series  of  years,  to  have  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  legis- 
lature nearly  nugatory;   the  scheme  of  bounties   to 
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associated  companies,  therefore,  was  at  last  hit  ujpotiy 
and  the  first  apparent  effect  was  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  by  which  Dublin  is  united  both  to  the 
Shannon  and  the  Barrow  rivers,  and  a  communication 
obtained  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  islands  But  "  in 
England,^^  Mr.  Griffith^  an  Irish  gentleman^  observes, 
bounties  are  ^^  not  demanded,  nor  even  thought  of,  be- 
cause canals  there  are  the  effect  of  internal  wealth  and 
populatioUi  of  an  improved  state  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce ;  in  Ireland  we  must  look  to 
inland  navigation  as  an  efficient  cause  of  producing,  or 
at  least  as  the  best  means  of  facilitating,  those  happy 
effects :  in  England  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extend  a 
canal  10  miles  in  any  direction,  without  intersecting  two, 
three,  or  more  populous  towns ;  in  Ireland,  it  may  he  ex- 
pected^ that  in  the  process  of  >  few  years,  manufacturing 
towns  may  be  raised  on  the  banks  of  our  navigable 
waters.'* 

The  summit  level  of  the  line  of  highest  elevation  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  rivers  above-mentioned,  being 
only  about  202  feet  above  the  level  of  the  harbour  in  St. 
James's  parish^  the  execution  of  this  great  work  was  by 
so  favourable  a  circumstance  rendered  comparatively 
easy :  but  a  difficulty  occurred  from  the  necessity  of 
conducting  the  cut  through  the  vast  turbary  called  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  and  the  Hill  of  Downings,  the  latter  17> 
the  commencement  of  the  former  19  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  tunnel  beneath  the  hill  is  nearly  two  English  miles 
in  length,  and  has  a  depth  of  40  feet  from  its  top ;  but  this 
was  a  light  achievement  compared  to  the  passage  through 
the  bog,  the  excessive  moisture  and  almost  undulating 
soil  of  which  presented  obstacles  that  the  most  ardent 
perseverance  alone  could  conquer.  When  the  work  was 
at  length  accomplished,  the  bog  was  found  to  have  sunk 
very  considerably,  in  parts  as  much  as  30  feet  below  its 
former  level ;  so  that  many  objects  around,  previously 
hidden  by  its  dark  surface,  became,  as  if  by  sudden 
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enchantment,  visible.  Before  the  canal  reaches  tihe  Mill 
of  Downings,  it  has  crossed  five  aqueducts ;  four  of  a  single 
arch  each,  over  the  Kilmainham,  Eskef^  and'  Morell 
rivers,  and  the  grand  Lekister  aqtlednct  of  seven  arches 
over  the  liffey,  a  work  most  ingeniously  planned  and  very 
substantially  executed.  The  banks,  for  about  six  miles 
after  quitting  the  capital,  are  planted  with  rows  of  elms, 
which  are  flourishing,  and  a  great  improvement  to  their 
appearance.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Bog  of  Allen 
the  southern  branch  diverges  to  the  Barrow  at  Athy, 
which  it  reaches  after  a  course  exceeding  2^  miles, 
passing  through  two  double  and  10  single  locks;  the 
other  and  principal  branch  traverses  41  miles  in  a  west- 
erly direction  to  the  Shannon,  commimicating  with 
Shannon  harbour,  and  passes  through  one  double  and 
17  single  locks.  The  width  of  the  canal  at  top  is  45, 
at  the  bottom  25  feet. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  lessened  at  the 
point  of  contiguity  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  con- 
nection of  that  work  with  the  harbour  near  James-street, 
is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  called  the  City  Basin,  designed 
as  a  reservoir  for  supplying  Dublin  with  that  necessary  of 
lifjp.  Being  situated  nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
ground  in  the  city,  which  has  the  appellation  of  Mount 
Brown,  the  walk  round  it  commands  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  adjacent  country  and  Wicklow  Mountains,  and 
forms  an  elevated  terrace,  planted  on  either  side  with  low 
quick-set  hedges,  and  elms  placed  equidistantly,  and 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  a  charming  promenade. 
The  basin  is  in  the  form  neariy  of  a  long  parallelogram, 
narrower  by  25  feet  at  its  southern  than  at  its 
northern  extremity;  its  circumference  is  more  than 
half  an  English  niile.  Before  the  east  end  of  the  city 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  exclusive  abode  of  afiSu- 
ence  and  elegance,  this  basin  was  much  frequented  as  a 
public  walk  by  the  more  respectable  class  of  citizens ; 
but  Merrion-square,  and  other  fashionable  lounges  in  the 
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same  quarter,  have  latterly  superseded  its  use,  and  it  is 
now  almost  entirely  resigned  tP  the  lower  orders.  Tlie 
water  of  the  reservoir  is  supplied  by  ^  cut  from  the  little 
but  impetuous  river  Dodder,  and  is  conducted  to  it  by 
means  of  timnels  imder  the  prand  Canal.  The  western 
parts  of  the  city  only  have  of  late  obtained  water  from 
this  source,  as  the  whole  east  end  is  furnished  from 
the  two  basins  to  the  north  and  south  recently  excavated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canals.  The  north-western 
_part  is  still  supplied  from  the.  Cily. Basin  by  a  branch 
carried  over  the  Liflfey  upon  Barrack  Bridge. 

Contiguous  to  the  City  Basi|i  is  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal, the  foimdation  ojf  which  was  laid  by  Mary,  Duchess 
of  Ormpnd,  in  the  year  1704;  but  the  building  was  then 
.destined  to  a  purpose  very  different  from  that  to  which 
^at  present  it  is  applied ;  being  intended  "to  supply  main- 
tenance and  comfort  to  the  aged  and  infirm;  to  compel 
the  idle  vagrant,  by  labour  and  industry,  to  contribute  to 
his  own  support;  and  to  free  the  city  from  the  number  of 
.  loathsome  objects  that  every  where  infested  the  streets." 
Since  the  change  in  the  object  of  the  institution,  much 
has  been  ssdd  and  written  by  contending  parties  in  its 
censure  and  its  praise :  it  becomes  us  merely  to  observe, 
that  while  the  best  of  motives  only  could  have  originated 
^  a  plan,  calculated,  if  properly  pursued,  to  rescue  so 
numerous  a  body  of  our  fellow-creatures  from  infamy, 
poverty,  or  destruction,,  abuses  did  undoubtedly  creep 
into  its  management,  which  subsequent  investigation  has 
tended  most  materially  to  reform.     During  a  period 
of  21  years,  ending  in  179^,  it  appeared  that  out  of 
10,272  children  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  institution, 
the  lives  oi forty-five  only  were  preserved ! — a  mortality 
at  which  na.ture  shudders,   and  which  most  justly  be- 
came the   subject    of    parliamentary    enquiry.     The 
happiest  changes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  hospital,  and  with  pleasure  we  record  that 
the  children  now  uniformly  appear  clean,  contented,  and 
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healthy.  The  present  number  upon  the  establishment 
is  about  5000 ;  of  whom  four-fifths  may  be  with  nurses  in 
the  country,  salaries  being  paid  to  the  latter  by  the  insti- 
tution. The  admissions  were  formerly  indiscriminate, 
nothing  more  being  necessary  than  for  the  mother  or 
other  person  intrusted  with  the  child  to  place  it  in  a 
basket  affixed  for  that  purpose  to  the  principal  entrance, 
and  on  ringing  a  bell  the  porter  immediately  conveyed 
it  within.  Thus  the  bearer  of  the  infimt  could  entirely 
escape  notice,  but  he  or  she  must  now  knock  for  ad- 
mittance and  personally  deliver  in  their  charge;  but 
still  no  questions  are  asked :  a  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguishes this  from  ;siost  similar  institutions.  The 
hospital  is  supported  by  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one  shil- 
ling in  the  pound,  upon  all  houses  within  the  city  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  by  parlia- 
mentary grants,  which  have  been  liberal. — A  bridewell 
for  vagrants  still  occupies  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the 
building  towards  James-street. 

An  avenue  conducts  from  James-street,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  Bow-bridge,  where  is 
the  Widows'  Alms-house  of  the  parish ;  deserving  notice 
on  account  of  the  singular  circumstances  attached  to  its 
foundation,  which  was  effected  by  an  obscure  individual, 
named  John  Loggins,  of  whom  the  following  notice  is 
extracted  from  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's  History,  "  This 
extraordinary  man,  a  native  of  Bow-bridge,  filled  for 
many  years  the  humble  occupation  of  a  hackney-coach- 
man; but  his  circumstances  improving,  he  became 
possessed  of  a  small  property  in  houses  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  to  the  value  of  about  ^£40  per  annum; 
but  fell  at  length  into  the  most  abandoned  state  of  drunk- 
enness and  profligacy.  The  life  of  a  drunkard  is  neces- 
sarily exposed  to  various  instances  of  distress,  disgrace, 
and  infamy ;  and  of  these  John  Loggins  experienced  a 
full  proportion.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
drunken  debts,  and  often  by  those  whom  he  deemed  his 
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^licetest  friends ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  having 
reduced  himself  at  a  public  tavern  to  a  state  of  beastly 
intoxication,  he  was  in  that  situation  placed  in  a  basket 
OR  A  porter's  back,  and  thus  carried  in  open  day  thrpvigh 
the  public  streets  to  his  house  in  Bow-bridge.  To  a 
mind  whose  sensibilities  were  strong,  the  recollection  of 
such  scenes  of  disgrace  were  extremely  painful;  but 
the  first  instance  of  actual  reformation  in  John  Logins 
was  produced  by  the  following  incident.  One  of  his 
coach-horses  was  so  extremely  vicious  as  to  be  ap- 
proached with  danger,  and  had  often  hurt  those  employed 
in  cleaning  his  stall;  yet  this  man  passed  an  entire  night 
in  a  state  of  senseless  intoxication  under  this  animal's 
feet,  who  during  that  time  did  not  attempt  to  lie  down, 
or  injure  him.  This  he  immediately  conceived  to  be 
an  obvious  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour; 
and  he  instantly  not  only  determined  on  a  total  refor- 
mation of  life,  but  formed  a  resolution  that  the  Sabbath  ■ 
should  thenceforward  be  a  day  of  rest  to  the  animal 
that  had  spared  him,  and  to  his  other  horses,  and  he 
never  afterwards  was  known  to  allow  his  coaches  to  ply 
on  a  Sunday. 

"  Some  time  afterwards,  the  wheels  of  a  carnage  he 
was  driving  had  scarcely  cleared  KilcuUen  Bridge,  when 
the  arch  over  which  he  had  just  passed  gave  way,  and 
tumbled  in  ruins  into  the  liffey.  This  second  inter- 
ference of  a  protecting  Providence  determined  his 
resolves  for  ever.  He  relinquished  a  profession  which 
exposed  him  to  peculiar  temptations,  sold  his  carriages 
and  horses,  became  rigidly  temperate  in  his  diet,  fasted 
two  days  in  each  week,  and  his  domestic  and  public 
devotions,  without  being  ostentatious,  were  distinguished  . 
for  their  frequency,  regularity,  and  ardour. 

*^  In  the  end,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  his 
unoccupied  stables  into  an  alms-house  for  poor  widows, 
(and  this  from  the  savings  of  his  income  of  £4iO  per 
annum  I)  and  in  the  execution  of  his  favourite  plan  be- 
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can)e  fnasbn  and  cai'pehter,  and  with  bi&  own  haivis,  by 
'incessant  labour,  fitted  up  in  a  short  time  bis  stable  and 
bay-loft,  with  a  view  to  this  particular  purpose,.  Some 
truly  amiable  females,  induced  by  the  history  of  this 
singular  man  to  patronise  his  undertaking,  supplied  bed9 
and  bedding;  and  six  indigent  and  aged  females  were, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  speedily  admitted  into  his 
asylum ;  to  whom  he  supplied  every  comfort  within  the 
reach  of  his  humble  means,  and  when  these  failed,  he 
was  so  indefatigable  in  his  solicitations  to  the  humane 
an4  wealthy  in  their  behalf,  that. even  on  his  fast  days 
he  has  been  known  to  undertake  for  j^is  purpose  long 
journeys  on  foot  into  the  country,  without  relaxing  from 
the  severity  of  his  abstinence,  or  takii^g  any  refreshment 
except  a  drink  of  his  usual  beveri^ge,  milk  and  water* 

^'  The  success  of  his  solicitations  encouraged  him  to 
extend  his  views.  His  dwel)i|ig-house  was  contiguous 
to^his  httle  asylum,  and  room  after  room  was  added  to 
it  as  his  means  increa$e4;  ^md  at  length  he  had  the 
happiness  to  see  20  >vidows  comfortably  settled  in  his 
alms-house. 

"  By  his  will  he  deyised  the  building,  with  40s.  per 
annum  towards  its  support,  to  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  of  St.  James;  and  an  annual 
sermon  preached  in  behalf  of  the  institution,  with  the 
interest  of  a  small  sum  saved  from  former  collectioQs,  • 
are  the  sources  by  means  of  which  it  is  continued  ot^ 
its  plan  of  unobtrusive  usefulness.'^ 

Westward  from  Bow-bridge,  the  road  to  Incbiore  leadi 
by  Kilmainham  Hospital,  a  royal  mansion,  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  disabled  and  superannuated  soldiers, 
delightfully  situated  on  an  healthy  eminence.  This 
building  was  commenced  under  the  government  of.  die 
Duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  year  l680,.  and  was  finished 
in  little  more  than  four  years,  at  an  expense  of  near 
£24,009-  Here  was  formerly  a  Priory  for  Knights 
Templars,  founded  by  Earl  Strongbow,.  and  afiterwaids 
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iDonfenred  cm  Ihe  Knights  of  St.  Jphn  pf  JerusiJem,  to 
wboiQ  a  .9tone  fountain  adjoining  the  burying-grQund.of 
^e  hf^pital  is  dedicated.  In  168O  the  remains  of  this 
priory  were  yet  visible;  and  the  stones  of  its  cbapei 
wer^.  carried  with  pious  veneration  by  the  vorkmea 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice,  to  compose 
the  chapel  at  present  attached  to.  the  institution.. 

The  hospital  is  quadr^guUr  in  its  form,  enclosing  a 
large  area  laid  out  in  grass  plots  and  intersected  .with 
gravelled  walks.  Piazza  foiTning  a  r^ge  of  Doric 
archesy  are  connected  with  the  buildiug,  aad  surround 
this  area.  Externally,  th«  fronts,  three  of  which  are  of 
i>rick,^  have  nothing,  remarkable  in  their  appearance;  the 
fourth,  or  principal  front  to  the  north,  is  of  stone,  and 
has  the  additions  of  a.  steeple  and  spire.  The  great 
dining^kaU,  whose  dimensions  are  100  feet  by  45,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  latter  front;  it  is  ornamented  with 
muskets,  bayonets,  &c.,  disposed,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  an  armoury,  around  its  walls :  over  these  are  22 
portraits,  taken  at  full  length,  of  Charles  the  Second, 
liVilliam  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  several  Lords-Iieute- 
nant^^and  others.  The  chapel  forms  the  east  end  of  the 
same  front,  and  the  house  of  the  governor,  who  \»^  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  the  west  end.  There  are  ^)so  the  deputy- 
gpverpor's  bo^i|e»  an  i^ifirmary ,  and  ^  number  pf  offices, 
all  def4a)ie4  from  the  principal  building.  The  hospital 
)yill  cpntain  400  pensioners ;  besides  whop  out-pension- 
lers,  to  the  number  of  nearly  3000,  have  an  allowance 
from  the  establishment. 

The  new  military  road,  lately  finished,  communicates 
with  the  principal  front,  (to  which  the  approach  is  by  an 
avenue  of  noble  trees,)  and  leads  from  thence  to  the 
quay  called  Usher's  Island :  its  entrance  from  this  quay 
is  by  a  well-executed  gate  in  the  Gothic  style.  From 
Sarah  Bridge,  by  which  Usher's  Island  is  connected  with 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  we  have  a  view  of  Phoenik 
Park,  the  country-seat  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant.    This 
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bridge  is  called  the  Dublin  Rialto,  being,  like  thai  so 
named  at  Venice,  composed  of  a  single  arch ;  but  the 
dimensions  rather  exceed  those  of  the  fiuned  Venettan 
structure.  Its  length  is  256  feet,  its  breadth  38.  The 
key-stone  of  the  arch  is  22  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Sarah,  Countess  of  Westmoreland, 
by  ^hom  the  foundation  was  laid  in  June,  1791*  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  bridge  a  commodious  barrack  for  artillery 
has  been  recently  erected. 

The  parochial  church  of  St.  James,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  James-street,  is  a  neat  stone  edifice,  but  which 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  describe.  ContiguQUS  to  it  is 
another  barrack ;  and  in  an  avenue  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  called  Steevens'-lane,  is  the  hospital  of  that 
name,  a  plain  quadrangular  building,  over  the  entrance 
of  which,  on  its  east  side,  is  the  inscription  folltming: 

Ricardos  Stee?eiis,  M.  D.  Dotavit. 

Oiiitell  Steeven*  toror  ejus  iGdificarit, 

Anno  0OB1. 

1720. 

The  benevolent  founder  of  this  hospital  '^  for  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  curable  poor  persons,'^  having 
bequeathed  his  estate  for  the  purposes  of  the  building, 
his  sister,  as  appears  by  the  inscription,  commenced  the 
edifice,  and  was  liberally  assisted  to  complete  it  by  the 
benefactions  of  others.*  The  act  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  in  1730.  Besides  wards  for  the  patients,  here 
are  a  library,  committee  room,  surgery,  theatre,  apo* 
thecary's  shop,  and  laboratory.  Over  the  entrance  to 
the  library  appears,  appended  to  a  recapitulation  of  the 
names  of  the  founders,^ 

Edwardas  Worth  Archiater 

Bibliothecam  quam  yides 

Eraditam,  nitidam,  perpolitam. 

*  The  activity  with  which  Mra.Steeyens  prosecuted  thii  charitable 
work,  was  the  more  to  he  commended,  tM  the  estate  was  willed  to 
herseiy^  during  her  life,  althoug^h  she  reserfed  out  of  it  only  about 
£130  per  annum  for  her  own  support,  with  apartments  in  the  hospital 
for  her  ivtidcnee. 
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But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  doctor's  elegant  col- 
lection had  not  been  consigned  to  some  institution  where 
the  books  would  have  been  used,  since,  from  the  un- 
impaired beauty  of  their  bindings,  were  we  even  not 
otherwise  assured  of  the  fact,  we  should  have  been  na- 
turally led  to  infer,  "  that  by  the  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  chaplains"  of  the  hospital  they  are  only  looked  at. 
The  institution  is  supported  by  an  annual  income,  arising 
from  rents,  of  about  £2400,  and  the  yearly  grant 
from  parliament  of  £500, 

St.  Patrick^is  Hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots,  called 
alscy  Swift's  Hospital  from  its  celebrated  founder,  stands 
on  the  north'  side  of  Bow-lane,  to  which  it  presents  a 
neat  front  of  mountain  stone,  but  is  separated  from  it 
by  an  area  inclosed  within  a  substantial  wall.  This, 
until  very  recently,  was  the  only  institution  of  its  kind 
in  Ireland  which  received  pauper-lunatics;  of  whom 
there  are  constantly  upwards  of  100  on  the  establish- 
ment; besides  about  60  ward  and  chamber-boarders, 
who  pay  an  annual  stipend  for  support  and  medical 
attendance.  The  reception  of  paupers  only  was  con- 
templated by  the  worthy  dean,  in  the  bequeathment 
of  his  whole  property  to  erect  this  mohument  of  his 
considerate  philanthropy ;  but  as  the  funds  were  found 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  so  many  paupers  as  the 
building  would  contain,  the  governors  were  induced  to 
receive  ike  number  of  boarders  mentioned,  the  savings 
from  whose  payments  are  made  to  contribute  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poorer  lunatics. 

Near  Kilmainham  in  this  parish  are  the  Richmond 
Barracks  for  infantry,  a  very  extensive  range  of  build- 
ings; near  to  which  is  the  Prison  of  Kilmainham,  a 
spacious  erection  of  modem  date. 

In  1814,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Jameses  parish  were 
in  number  5649,  the  houses  455. 


EXCURSION  V. 

T/uraugh  the  Parishes  of  St.  Pauly  St.  MichaUy  St.  Mary^ 
St,  George^  and  St.  Thomas. 

The  parish  of  St  Paul,  the  first,  north  of  the  lifiby, 
which  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
is  of  some  importance,  considered  as  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants ;  (who  in  1814  were  estimated  at  9^60, 
the  houses  at  7^;)  an^d  contains,  among  other  public 
buildings,  the  Royal  Barracks,  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
Europe,  for  extent,  and  grandeur  of  architecture. 

These  barracks,  erected  by  government  in  the  year 
1706,  occupy  an  elevated  site  on  the  bank  opposite  to 
that  where  stands  the  parish  of  St.  James,  through 
which  we  had  conducted  the  reader  at  the  close  of  the 
foregoing  Excursion.  Their  situation,  if  we  regard  only 
its  salubrity,  is  excellent,  and  possesses  a  command- 
ing view  both  of  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  with  the 
Wicklow  Mountains  in  the  distance.  They  consist  of 
four  squares,  of  which  the  Royal  Square  is  the  principal, 
and  that  most  embellished:  altogether,  they  are  adapted 
to  accommodate  5000  men. 

Contiguous  to  the  bsurracks  is  the  Blue-coat  Hospital, 
originally  an  extensive  but  irregular  building  situated 
more  eastwaid,  and  fronting  Queen-street,  but  since 
rebuilt  on  its  present  site  in  a  style  of  extreme  elegance. 
The  date  of  the  first  erection  was  1^70;  shortly  after 
which  Charles  the  Second  bestowed  the  charter,  wherein 
was  expressed,  that  his  Majesty  had  '^  granted  to  the 
lord-mayor,  sheriflfs^  commons,  and  citizens  of  Dublin, 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  all  that  piece  and  parcel 
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t)f  ground  in  Oxmantown  Green,  near  the  said  city,- 
where  the  intended  hospital  and  school  is  already  buiit^- 
to  be  held  of  his  Majesty,  as  of  his  castle  of  Dublin,  in 
free  and  common  soccage,  as  a  mansion-house,  and 
|>lace  of  abode,  fer  the  sustentation  and  relief  of  poor 
children^  agedy  maimed^  and  impotent  people j  inhabiting  of 
residing  in  the  said  city  ofDnblin/'  But  the  governors, 
finding  the  donations  not  equal  to  the  support  of  a  cha*^ 
rity  upon  so  extensive  a  scale,  were,  about  the  year 
168O,  necessitated  to  confine  the  benefits  of  the  institu^- 
tion  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  decayed  citizens,  and 
to  stich  only  they  continue  to  be  extended. 

The  present  structure  was  commenced  in  1773, 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  by  whom 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  '^  It  consists  of  a  centr6 
Imd  wings,  extending  300  feet j  and  connected  with  each 
other  in  the  rear,  by  subordinate  buildings,  of  which 
the  lower  part  is  screened  from  the  eye  by  handsome 
circular  walls  in  front,  ornamented  with  niches,  balus* 
trades,  and  urns. 

"  The  central  pile,  87  feet  by  58,  and  43  in  height 
to  the  parapet,  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  consists  of  a 
rustic  basement  with  two  upper  stories;  in  the  centre  ah 
elegftht  angular  pediment  is  supported  by  four  Ionic 
columiis  resting  on  the  basement  story,  and  over  this 
rises  the  steeple,  from  the  want  of  meaps  as  yet  unfi- 
ilished;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
appear^,  frOm  the  original  drawings  of  Mr.  Ivory,  (the 
architect,)  uncommonly  light  and  elegant:  it  was  in- 
tended to  consist  of  two  octagonal  lanthoms,  ornamented 
with  Corinthian  and  Composite  columns,  with  an  inter- 
mediate stage  for  the  clock,  and  crowned  with  a  light 
oval  dome,  ball,  and  vane,  the  latter  140  feet  from  the 
ground.' — ^The  spacious  area  in  front  is  enclosed  with  a 
handsome  substantial  iron  palisade  on  a  dwarf  wall,  in 
which  there  are  two  gates. 

"  The  ;iorthem  wing,  decorated  by  a  turret  rising 
from  the  roof,,  is  the  chapel,  which  is  fitted  op  with  taste 
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and  elegance:  the  breadth  and  height  are  each  ^  ieetf 
and  the  harnumy  of  these  proportions  immediately  strikes 
the  eye:  it  is  lighted  perhaps  too  strongly  for  the  solem-* 
nity  of  religious  worship.  Over  the  communion-table 
is  a  handsome  painting  of  the  Resurrection^  executed 
by  Mr.  Waldron  in  1783. 

"  The  southern  wing,  in  its  dimensions  and  exterior 
decorations  perfectly  similar  to  the  northern,  contains 
a  spacious  school-room,  65  feet  by  32,  decorated,  or, 
to  speak  more  justly,  disfigured  by  some  portraits  in  a 
wretchedly  filthy  state,  removed  hither  from  theTholsel,* 
with  a  few  belonging  to  the  hospital;  these  represent 
George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  William  III.  and  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  Anne,  General  Ginkle,  Dean  Drelincourt, 
the  city  arms,  &c. 

"  The  rear,  or  western  front,  was  intended  to  consist 
of  a  centre  and  wings  connected  by  subordinate  build-* 
ings,  all  of  plain  substantial  masonry,  and  extending 
about  350  feet:  of  the  wings,  which  project  9^  feet,  that 
to  the  south  only  has  as  yet  been  built,  and  in  this  we 
find  the  dining-hall  and  principal  dormitories. 

''  The  exterior  elegance  and  beauty  of  this  edifice  are 
almost  sufiicient  to  silence  any  censure  on  the  principle 
to  which  they  owe  their  existence :  but  when  we  reflect 
that  the  children  of  decayed  citizens,  for  whose  accom- 
modation and  instruction  the  institution  was  principally 
intended,  had,  from  the  want  of  the  means  of  support, 
dwindled  from  170  to  120,  we  cannot  help  expressing 
regret  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  erect  a  palace  for 
their  accommodation.  Substantial  edifices  of  plain  ma- 
sonry are,  certainly,  the  most  appropriate  to  institutions 
where  charity  is  the  object,  and  of  which  economy 
should  be  the  leading  principle.'^t  '^^^  number  of  boys 
at  present  in  the  school  is  150:  the  annual  income, 
inclusive  of  the  donation  of  ^1000  from  the  governors 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools,  amounts  to  about  ;£430(>. 

*  Of  this  building^  mention  occurs  in  Excursion  III. 
t  Wbitelaw  and  Walsb*f  History,  vol.  I. 
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Proceeding  northwards  from  the  Blue-coat  Hospital , 
and  maki]>g  an  angle  to  the  east  at  King-street,  we  pass 
St.  Paul's  Church,  an  old  rough  stone  edifice,  by  much 
too  small  for  the  numerous  parishioners  to  whose  use  it 
is  applied.  Continuing  our  route  in  this  direction^  we 
arrive  at  Smithfield,  the  principal  market  in  Dublin  for 
cattle  and  hay,  forming  an  oblong  square,  superior  in 
its  appearance  to  the  market  of  the  same  name  in  Lon- 
don, but  smaller,  and,  on  account  of  the  narrowness 
of  its  approaches,  infinitely  less  convenient  The  num- 
ber of  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine,  bought  up  in  this  market, 
and  exported  aUve^  amounts  annually  to  S6,000 ;  besideii 
large  quantities  slaughtered  for  the  same  purpose,  or 
for  home  consumption.  , 

The  little  avenue  called  Red-cow-lane  conducts  us 
hence  to  Brunswick-street,  in  which  is  situated  the 
House  of  Industry,  a  very  extensive  establishment,  whose 
objects  are  various,  and  have  separate  parts  of  the  build- 
ing appropriated  to  them.  The  general  plan  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  in  1777 9  since  when 
j£4iOOO  have  been  annually  granted  in  its  support;  and 
as  ^the  voluntary  contributions  by  which  the  institution 
was  formed,  have  altogether  ceased,  this  sum  has 
latterly  become  its  sole  dependance.  The  act  of  incor- 
poration in  1771  states  '^  that  Houses  of  Industry  shall 
consist  of  four  parts:  the  first,  for  such  poor  helpless 
.men  as  shall  be  judged  worthy  of  admission ;  the  second, 
for  women  of  a  similar  desci'iption ;  the  third,  for  ma^e 
vagabonds  or  sturdy  beggars;  and  the  fourth,  for  such 
idle,  strolling,  and  disorderly  women,  as  shall  be  com- 
.mitted  to  the  hospital.''  By  the  same  act  the  institution 
is  "  ordered  and  required  to  seize  strolling  vagrants,  &c. 
and  to  commit  them  to  the  House  of  Industry,  to  be 
kept  at  hard  labour  from  two  months  to  four  years, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  to  inflict  reasonable 
corporal  punishment,  in  cases  of  refusal  to  work,  or  of 
ill  behaviour." — But  all  who  come  in  voluntarily  may 
quit  the  house  when  they  think  proper.    In  puisuaoce 


ci  the  system  of  coercion,  a  vehicle,  called  the  hlaci 
cart  J  used  to  be  firequentl j  driven  about  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  in  which  vagrants,  who  by  timely  notice  had 
not  found  the  means  to  escape,  were  carried  off  to  the 
institution:  the  cart  was  usually  followed  by  the  mob; 
and,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  scenes  of  mingled 
ludicrousness  and  distress  were  perpetually  witnessed. 
For  a  considerable  time  past,  however,  the  voluntary 
applications  iot  admission  have  been  so  numerous  as 
to  render  the  cart  unnecessary:  and  yet  the  streets 
appeared  not,  until  latteriy,  the  less  infested  with 
beggars;  a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  •  for  only 
on  the  suppo9iti<my  that  mendicants  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland  having  gradually  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  institution,  their  perpetual  influx  to  the  capital, 
either  to  obtain  admission  within  its  walls,  or  to  supply 
the  places  of  their  brethren  who  had  been  adnuHedy 
occasioned  this  unceasing  restoration  of  their  original 
numbers,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  house  was  erected 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  causihg  their  entire  disappear^ 
ance.  The  looks  of  the  needy  applicants,  who  still, 
with  the  mostharrassing  volubility,  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  passenger,  were  wretched  in  the  extreme;  and  their 
gaiments  in  general  so  tattered,  that  none  could  feel 
surprise  at  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Foote,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  ^  that,  till  he  went  to  Ireland,  he  used  to 
wonder  what  the  English  beggars  did  with  their  cast-off 
rags;  but,  upon  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  immediately  per- 
ceived that  they  were  sent  over  to  the  Irish  beggars/'* 

The  establishment  consists  of  lodging  rooms,  dining* 
halls,  work-shops,  a  Warehouse  for  the  sale  (at  a  cheap 
rate)  of  articles  wrought  by  the  inmates ;  the  Hardwicke 
Medical  Hospital,  detached  from  the  main  building ;  and 
an  extensive  edifice,  formerly  a  nunnery,  situated  in 

*  A  considerable  alteratioii  for  the  better  has,  however,  recently^ 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  number^  though  not  in  the  appearance, 
of  the  street  applicants  for  charity ;  they  are  now  less  frequently 
tnrableiome  in  this  city  perfaapi  tiuia  iitLoBdon. 
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thb  same  street,  fitted  up  in  1810  for  the  reception  of 
surgical  patients*  The  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,* 
Completed  in  1815  at  an  expense  of  ^50,000,  may  also  be 
considered  as  attached  to  the  House  of  Industry,  being 
under  the  direction  of  its  governors ;  as  well  as  the  Bed- 
ford Asylum,  for  industrious  children,  who  are  employ- 
ed'in  weaving,  spinning,  &c.;  and,  when  of  a  proper 
age,  are  apprenticed  to  various  trades.  Penitentiaries, 
for  the  reform  of  young  criminals  of  the  male  sex, 
and  for  adult  female  convicts,  both  situated  in  Smith- 
field,  are  likewise  superintended  by  the  governors  of 
this  institution,  which  receives  boys  from  the  former, 
when  their  good  conduct  entitles  them  to  such  lenity. 
A  large  building,  which  presents  a  front  of  7OO  feet  to 
Grange-Gorman-lane,  contiguous  to  the  House  of  Indus- 
try, is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  called  the  Dublin 

*  The  *'  directions*'  suspended  in  the  seireral  corridors  of  this  bail- 
ding^,  *'  to  be  strictly  obserred  by  the  domestics  of  the  institution,'' 
are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  they  evince  a  mild  and  beneTo. 
lent  spirit,  strongly  contrasting^  with  the  brutal  rigours  still  too 
generally  adopted  in  hospitals  for  lunatics:  they  are  aa  follows. 
**  To  allow  every  patient  all  the  latitude  of  personal  liberty,  consis- 
tent  with  safety. — ^To  proportion  the  degree  of  coercion  to  the  obvious 
necessity  of  the  ease. — ^To  use  mildness  of  manner,  or  firmness,  as 
occasion  may  require. — Every  cause  of  irritation,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  to  be  carefully  avoided.— *The  requests  of  the  patients,  however 
extravagant,  are  to  be  taken  graciously  into  consideration,  and  with, 
held  under  soDne  plausible  pretext,  or  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  opportunity. — All  violence  or  ill  treatment  of  the  patients 
is  strictly  prohibited^  under  any  provocation^  and  shall  be  punished 
'in  the  most  exemplary  manner, — The  mild  acts  of  conciliation  are 
to  be  the  constant  practice  in  this  hospital .-^These  laws  are  of  funda- 
mental importance,  and  essential  to  the  successful  management  of 
this  institution."  The  highly  interesting  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  for  the  Lunatic  Poor  of  Ireland  (made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1817)  proposes  ^'  that  four  orfivfe  distinct  asylums,  simi. 
lar  to  the  Richmond,  should  be  erected  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ; 
and  earnestly  recommends  an  entire  conformity  to  the  system  laid 
down  and  acted  on  here  with  signal  success^  having  no  doubt  that 
the  restoration  of  patients  in  this  malady  depends  more  on  the  adop- 
tion of  a  regular  system  of  moral  treatment  than  casual  medical 
prescription."   ' 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Penitentiary:  it  will  in  a  great  measure  supersede  tii6 
use  of  the  institutions  in  Smithfield  just  mentioned.  It» 
intention  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  reformation  to 
felons  sentenced  to  Botany  Bay;  and  such  criminals  as 
are  found  incorrigible  to  the  means  here  to  be  adopted 
for  reclaiming  them,  will  ultimately. receive  the  punish- 
ment at  first  awarded.  The  edifice  is  constructed  with 
a  view  to  ''Howard^s  plan  of  solitary  confinement,  with  a 
gradual  progress  to  society,  as  the  convict  becomes  reclaim- 
ed  'J*  he  ''  passes  from  a  solitary  cell  to  an  apartment  con- 
taining 10  or  more  persons  of  his  own  rank  of  moral  im- 
provement, with  whom  he  associates,  entirely  separate 
^m  the  rest  of  the  buildings;  firom  which  he  is  advanced 
tb  large  work-«hops,  and  less  restraint,  as  his  conduct 
merits.  The  cells  are  in  the  rear^  and  Uie  shops  in  the 
more  cheerful  part  of  the  edifice."* 

These  are  the  only  public  buildings,  of  any  conse* 
quence,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul :  its  inhabitants  in  gene** 
ral  are  tradespeople,  or  legal  gentlemen  who  reside  here 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Four  Courts. 

The  parish  of  St.  Michan,  to  which  we  next  arrive  by 
pursuing  the  line  of  Brunswick-street  to  the  eastward, 
contained  not  less  than  20,563  inhabitants,  and  1488 
houses,  in  1814.  Both  the  streets  and  their  occupants, 
in  this  parish,  offer  an  infinite  diversity  of  appearance; 
the  latter  including  every  class,  from  that  of  the  poorest 
mechanic  to  that  of  the  eminent  professional  man  and 
the  merchant,  the  former  rising  by  every  gradation  of 
respectability  from  the  obscure  lane  and  filthy  alley. 
Our  course  lying  across  Church-street,  we  shall  here 
notice  the  edifice  for  sacred  worship,  situated  nearer  to 
its  southern  end;  it  is  an  antique  venerable-looking  struc- 
ture, the  largest  in  Dublin,  furnished  with  a  square 
tower.  The  vaults  beneath  it  possess  the  remarkable 
quality  of  resisting  to  a  great  degree  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  corpses  interred  within  them;  a  quality 
«  Whitelaw  and  Wabh*i  Hiitoiy,  vol.  IL 
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originating,  it  is  supposed,  in  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Charles  Lucas,  whose  statue  so  well 

deserves  its  honourable  situation  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 

lies  buried  in  i&  church-yard;  the  inscription  on  his 

unadorned  tomb-stone  concludes  with  the  foUowii^  lines : 

Lucas!  Hibernia*g  friend,  her  joy  and  pride. 
Her  powerful  bulwark,  and  her  i kilfnl  ^rnide. 
Firm  in  the  senate,  steady  to  his  trust. 
Unmoved  by  fear,  and  obstinately  just. 
Charles  Lucas,  bom  96  of  September   1713, 
Died  November  4th  1771. 

Still  proceeding  eastward,  we  reach  the  Linen  Hall, 
a  spacious  building,  the  principal  approach  to  which  is 
by  the  street  of  its  name:  it  is  intended  for  the  reception 
Qn  its  spacious  stores)  of  the  linen  cloths  sent  to  Dublin 
for  sale;  and  contains  a  coffee-room  for  factors  and  tra- 
ders, and  a  board-room,  for  the  use  of  the  trustees, 
by  whom  the  trade  throughout  the  country  is  regulated, 
although  the  institution  is  merely  local,  being  upon  the 
same  plan  as  the  Linen  Hall  at  Belfast.  *^  It  is  evident,'' 
says  Mr.  Walsh,*^  that  linen  made  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  from  the  earliest  account  of  their  costume, 
as  described  in  thelslandic  Chronicle  of  A.  D.  1129; 
and  so  grea^  was  their  predilection  for  this  fabric,  that 
sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  re- 
strain its  use.  By  these  laws  a  shirt  or  smock  was  or- 
dered to  contain  no  more  than  seven  yards  of  linen  cloth : 
prior  thereto  the  shirt  ordinarily  contained  thirty  yards. 
It  was  died  yellow,  but  not  with  saffron,  as  Moryson, 
Spencer,  and  Camden  relate,'^  but — "the  yellow  dye  for 
this  purpose  was  really  obtained  from  the  Brndhmar^  or 
great  yellow  wild  woad,  a  plant  that  grew  abundantly 
in  all  the  moist  soils  of  the  country,  and  is  used  for  dye- 
ing yellow  at  this  day. 

**  It  was  the. great  but  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  must  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  linen 
manufacture,  which  was  commenced  in  his  lieutenancy 

*  History,  toI.  II.  p.  965. 
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in  l642.  He  found  the  soil  well  adapted  for  tk«^ 
growth  of  flax,  and  the  Irish  women  already  expert 
spinners;  and  so  confident  was  he  of  his  ultimate  success/ 
that  he  embarked  no  less  than  i£30,000  of  his  private 
fortune,  a  prodigious  sum  at  that  time,  in  the  undei^'^ 
taking.  After  a  few  years  it  justified  the  sagacity  of 
Lord  Strafford,  by  becoming  the  staple  manufacture  of 
the  country." 

At  the  back  of  the  Linen  Hall,  on  a  patch  of  ground 
consisting  of  about  three  acres,  an  edifice  is  erecting,  to 
be  called  King's  Inn  Temple,  intended  to  form  the  Irish 
Inns  of  Court;  it  will  comprise  a  hall,  library,  and  cham-' 
bers  for  the  lawyers,  who,  since  the  demolition  of  the 
King's  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Four  Courts 
upon  their  site,  have  been  without  these  appropriate  ac-' 
commodations.     To  the  latter  circumstance  Mr.-  Wake- 
field attaches  much  importance  in  his  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  Irish  bar.*     "  There  is  a  society,"  he 
observes,  '^  with  an  establishment  called  King's  Inns^ 
where  students  of  the  law  are  admitted  to  the  bar;  but 
there  are  no  chambers  for  transacting  business,  as  in 
London.     Barristers  therefore  live  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and,  during  every  stage  of  their  profession^  mix  with  so- 
ciety at  large,  and  participate  in  the  general  feelings  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.     They  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  one  court,  as  is  the  case  in  London,  but  plead  occasion<^ 
ally  in  all.     Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  severe  duties  of  an  eminent  barrister  in 
London,  know^  that  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  business, 
he  is  closely  confined  to  his  chambers,  and  secluded 
from  general  society ;  of  course  little  leisure  is  afforded 
him  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mankind  or  manners; 
but  in  this  respect  the  Irish  barrister  has  the  advantage 
-*-he  is  in  consequence  a  more  agreeable  companion  in 
private  life."     Indeed^  gentlemen  of  the  legal. profession 
in  Dublin  are  greatly  distinguished  for  their  convivial 
*  Accooiit  of  Ireland,  ToL  II.  p.  311. 
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nmd  social  talents:  their  eloquence  is  also  very  generally 
admired,  though  it  usually  is  more  witty  than  pro- 
found— ^has  more  of  the  flowers  of  oratory,  than  the  pre- 
cision of  close  and  consecutive  argument.  Congenial 
with  this  peculiar  style  of  eloquence  is  the  habit  of  pun- 
^g)  so  prevalent  in  the  Irish  courts  of  law,  that  the 
pun,  with  its  accompanying  laugh  from  the  auditorsi 
ocpasions  perpet\ial  suspensions  of  the  business  in  hand, 
aad  gives  an  air  of  levity  to  these  assemblies  as  inde* 
corous  as  it  is  striking  to  an  English  spectator.  £ven  the 
judges  themselves,  and  that  even  on  the  most  solemn 
trials,  are  not  exempt  from  the  universal  rage  for  exhi- 
bitions of  this  degrading  kind  ;*  and  the  absence  of  the 
gowQ  and  wig,t  (however  trifling  these  appendages  of 
legal  solemnity  may  be  considered  in  themselves,)  it  has 
•been  justly  observed,  contributes  much  to  divest  the 
courts  of  that  gravity  of  appearance  observable  in  £ngr 
land.  '^  Connected  with  the  courts,  and  who  make  their 
constant  or  occasional  residence  in  Dublin,  are  45 
benchers,  950  barristers  of  whom  25  are  advocates  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  ^000  attomies,  12  proctors  in  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  eight  in  the  admiralty  courts,  and  50 
public  notaries/'  The  moral  characters  of  these  gentle- 
men are  in  general  irreproachable,  their  manners  fascinat- 
ing, their  conduct  in  private  life  amiable  and  exemplary. 
The  patriotism  of  the  bar,  it  is  true,  has  been  called  in 
question;  and  when  we  hear,  that  in  their  deliberations 

*  The  foUowinji^  may  serve  ^  ^  specinien.  In  the  year  1798,  fi. 
judge,  who  was  notorious  for  his  severity  to  all  the  prisoners  tried, 
and  fpr  his  gross  partiality,  bad  an  unfortunate  wreteh  brought  before 
bin^  (for  life  or  death,)  who,  in  consequence  of  some  aiM»dent,  had 
bis  j)iw-hQB^  |nuc)i  enlarged  on  one  side.  The  judge,  ambitions  of 
sporting  his  wit,  could  not  omit  this  opportunity,  and  remarked  to 
the  prisoner-^a  counsel,  thfi^  his  *'  client  would  have  made  an  excel- 
lent lawyer,  as  he  had  so  much  jaw."  '*  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the 
/squally  fiscetious  barrister,  '^  whether  he  would  have  mad^  a  good 
lawyer,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  have  made  a  bad  judge,  for  his  jaw  is 
§11  gn  one  side !" 

t  At  county  assizes. 
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on  the  act  of  union,  in  grand  ^sembly  convened  for 
the  special  purpose,  they  came  to  the  magnanimous  re- 
solution '^  that  the  annihilation  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  vxmld  be  lan  innovation''  we  must  confess  that 
grounds  appear  to  have  existed  for  the  charge.  As  to  the 
union  itself,  though,  notwithstanding  the  venal  means  of  its 
accomplishment,^  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  ultimately- 
beneficial  results  to  the  whole  country ;  yet  we  should 
have  observed  with  satisfaction  such  gentlemen  as  were 
of  a  directly  contrary  opinion,  expressing  their  senti- 
ments, upon  so  momentous  an  occasion,  with  somewhat 
more  of  their  accustomed  energy. 

A  description  of  the  intermediate  streets,  extending 
southward  from  the  Linen  Hall  to  the  water-side,  will 
be  unnecessary:  we  shall  therefore  briefly  mention,  that 
Newgate,  with  the  Sessions  House  attached,  and  the 
Sherif&'  Prison  for  debtors,  occur  in  this  direction,  being 
situated  in  Greeu'^treet.  They  are  both,  though  re- 
cently erected,  small,  inconvenient,  defective  as  to  their 
intended  purposes,  and,  notwithstanding  some  degree 
of  amelioration  was  effected  by  the  visit  of  the  parlia- 
mentaiy  commissioners  in  1808,  still  disgustingly  filthy, 
and  the  practices  of  their  inmates  (of  Newgate,  of  course, 
more  particularly)  wretchedly  depraved.  In  the  latter 
prison  crimes  of  the  most  horrid  complexion  were  for- 
merly committed  almost  with  impunity,  and  exactions 
disgraceful  to  humanity  made  by  the  gaoler  and  turn- 
keys upon  the  friends  of  such  unhappy  malefactors  as 
perished  on  the  scaffold  .f  Such  abuses  will  not  in  future, 
we  trust,  in  any  times  or  circumstances,  be  found  prac- 

*  These  means  were  no  secret  to  the  late  members  of  the  Irish 
parliament  in  f^eneral,  who,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  did  not  lose  by 
their  ooncnrrence  with  the  measure. 

f  It  was  usual  to  detain  the  bodies  after  execution,  until  an  exor- 
bitant demand  for  their  possession  by  relatives,  &c.  was  complied 
with:  and,  during  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  as  upon  g^d  authority 
we  have  heard,  the  head  of  a  misled  but  hig^hly-gfifted  youngf  man 
,wa8  thus  withheld  from  his  friends,  until  £50  had  been  paid  for  its 
retinquishment! 
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ticable;  but,  without  a  complete  re-edification  of  the 
building,  in  a  situation  less  confined,  and  upon  a  plan 
superior  both  in  extent  and  design  to  that  of  the  present 
edifice,  filth  and  disorder,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  pre^ 
vail  in  a  degree,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
prevent  them. 

The  magnificent  pile  of  the  Four  Courts,  with  the 
offices  attached,  is  situated  on  the  Inns'  Quay;  it  is  an 
object  of  such  architectural  interest,  that  its  particular 
description  cannot  be  unacceptable,  and  this  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  in  more  appropriate  language  than  that  of 
TAt,  Malton. 

The  whole  edifice  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  law 
offices  together,  form  an  oblong  rectangle  of  440  feet 
in  front,  to  the  river,  and  170  feet  deep,  to  the  rear. 
The  centre  pile,  140  feet  square,  divides  off  the  law 
offices,  and  forms  two  court-yards— one  to  the  east,  the 
other  to  the  west;  which  courts  are  shut  out  from  the 
street  by  handsome  screen  walls,  perforated  by  arches. 
The  middle  structure  contains  the  four  courts  of  judica- 
ture of  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and 
Common  Pleas,  with  all  requisite  conveniences  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  various  business  transacted.  On 
the  pediment,  over  the  portico,  stands  the  statue  of 
Moses:  on  the  one  side  is  Justice,  and  Mercy  on  the 
other.  On  the  comers  of  the  building,  over  the  coupled 
pilasters,  are  the  statues  of  Wisdom  and  Authority,  in 
the  attitude  of  sitting. 

Frpm  the  street  is  an  ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  portico, 
with  the  great  door  of  entrance  in  the  centre  of  a  semi- 
circular recess,  conducting  through  an  oblong  vestibule 
into  the  great  \^a\\  under  the  dome,  into  which  is  a  de- 
scent of  three  steps.  To  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
disposition  of  the  various  apartments  of  the  inside,  as 
they  are  arranged  around  the  circular  hall,  it  is  necesr 
sary  first  to  conceive  the  plan  well;  which  may  be  dis* 
iinctly  delineated  in  the  imagination,  by  figuring  a  circle 
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of  64  feet  diameter,  inscribed  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
of  140  feet,  with  the  four  courts  radiating  from  the  cir- 
cle to  the  angles  of  the  square. 

In  each  of  the  openings  from  the  circular  hall  stand 
four  columns,  two  in  depth  on  each  side.    In  the  piers, 
between  the  openings,  are  niches  and  sunk  pannek. 
The  columns  around  the  hall  are  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
25  feet  high,  fluted  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  shaft, 
and  stand  upon  a  sub-plinth  that  contains  the  steps  of 
ascent  into  the  courts  and  avenues.     The  entablature  is 
continued  around  unbroken,  above  which  is  an  attic  pedes- 
tal, having  in  the  dado  eight  sunk  pannels  corresponding 
with,  and  over  the  eight  openings  below  between  the 
columns.     In  the  pannels,  over  the  entrances  into  the 
courts,  are  historical  pieces  in  bas-relief,  representing 
four  great  events  in  the  British  history:  1.  William  the 
Conqueror  establishing  courts  of  justice,    feudal   and 
Norman  laws,  doomsday-book,  curfew ;   2.  King  John 
signing  Magna  Charta  before  the  barons ;  3.  Henry  the 
Second,  on  landing  in  Ireland,  receiving  the  Irish  chie^ 
tains — grants  the  first  charter  to  Dublin ;  4.  James  the 
First  abolishing  the  Brehon  laws,  tanistry,  gavelkind, 
gossipred,  and  publishes  the  act  of  oblivion.     From  the 
attic  springs  a  dome  nearly  hemispherical,   having  a 
large  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  around  v/hich  is  a 
gallery.     The  hall  is  lighted  by  eight  windows  in  the 
dome,  over  the  eight  pannels  of  the  attic ;  between  these 
are  eight  colossal  statues  in  alto-relievo,  stl^lding  on 
consoles,  emblematical  of  liberty,  justice,  wisdom,  law, 
prudence,  mercy,  eloquence,  and  punishment.     A  rich 
frieze  of  foliage  takes  its  rise  over  the  heads  of  the  sta- 
tues, and  extends  around  the  dome.     In  the  frieze,  over 
each  window,  are  medallions  of  eight  eminent  ancient 
lawgivers,   viz.  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Numa,  Con* 
fucius,    Alfred,    Mango-Capac,    and    Ollamh-Fodhla* 
The  rest  of  the  dome  is  enriched  with  mosaic  work,  to 
the  opening  in  the  centre* 
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• 

^  The  interior  of  the  hall  is  so  extremely  beautiful,  that 
jgio  verbal  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  i 
'tis  simple!  'tis  elegant!  'tis  magnificent!  As  the  four 
(Courts  are  similar,  and  of  equal  dimensions,  the  descrip** 
tion  of  one  will  answer  for  all. — On  rising  three  steps, 
and  removing  a  curtain  immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
/columns,  the  court  is  entered ;  a  wainscot  screen  crosses 
it,  having  a  door  at  each  extreme  for  admission  of  the 
lawyers,  counsel,  and  witnesses.  On  each  side  is  a  gal- 
lery— one  for  the  jury,  the  other  for  the  sheriflF  and  other 
pfficers.  The  judges  sit  in  a  cove  formed  by  a  niche 
in  the  end  of  the  court,  with  semi-elliptical  spunding- 
boards  over  their  heads.  Each  court  is  lighted  by  six 
windows,  three  on  each  side,  above  the  cornice,  which 
is  on  a  level  with  the  cornice  over  the  columns  of  the 
hall.  Level  with  the  galleries  are  apartments  for  th^ 
jurors  to  retire,"' 

The  building  was  begun  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooley, 
architect,  in  177^;  but  he  lived  only  to  complete 
the  western  wing :  it  was  finished  by  Mr.  James  Gan- 
don.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Cooley  to  have 
kept  back  the  middle  part,  containing  the  courts,  and, 
by  only  gently  breaking  the  range,  to  have  preserved 
one  entire  court-yard  of  the  space  now  divided  into  two, 
an4  the  ground  covered  by  the  centre  pile.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  idea  was  departed  from,  as,  besides 
other  disadvantages,  it  prevents  so  magnificent  a  strucr 
ture  from  being  seen  to  advantage.*  The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  part  containing  the  courts,  was  laid  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord-Lieutenant,  on  the 
|3th  of  March,  1786:  and  the  whole  expense  of  that, 
and   the  subsequent    buildings,    has   been  estimated 

at  ^150,000. 

*  Sir  Richard  Hoare  has  observed,  that  ^*  some  objections  maybf 
made  to  the  architecture  of  this  building^,  particularly  to  the  dome 
encompassed  by  columns,  (external  view,)  which,  owing  to  the.base 
rising  so  high  above  the  rest  of  the  building,  has  a  very  bad  effect ; 
its  proportions  as  a  detached  temple  W011I4  pe  piiore  just:  this  defect 
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Previously  to  the  erection  of  this  stately  edifice,  the  four 
law  courts  were  held  under  one  roof  in  Christ-church* 
lane:  prioi'  to  which  they  were  separate  and  ambula-^ 
iory,  being  held,  as  convenience  and  safety  ^nade  it 
expedient,*  either  at  Carlow,  Drogheda,  or  in  the  Castle 
of  Dublin.  The  foundation  of  the  new  and  handsome 
bridge,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Courts,  and  in  a  line  with 
Church-street,  was  laid  in  1816,  by  (jord  Whitworth, 
from  whom  its  appellation,  Whitwprth  Bridge,  is  derived, 

Ormdnd  Market,  esteemed  by  the  citizens  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe,  occurs  in  this  parish:  it  was  erected 
in  1682, 

From  the  southern  end  of  Linen-hall-street,  our  walk, 
still  eastward,  Ijes  through  Bolton-street  (where  it  as- 
sumes a  northerly  direction)  to  Dorset-street,  near  the 
termination  of  which  is  Bethesda  Chapel,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary,  a  very  fashionable  place  of  worship, 
erected  by  Wm.  Smyth,  esq.,  a  private  citizen,  at  his 
sole  expense.  To  this  he  afterwards  annexed  a  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  a  Penitentiary  for  the  reception 
and  the  employment  of  women  leaving  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital: the  inmates  of  both  these  excellent  institutions 
constantly  attend  the  chapel.  Perhaps  it  is  to  the  latter 
circumstance  that  Bethesda  Chapel  is  chiefiy  indebted 
for  its  popularity,  as  the  union  of  voices  (firom  opposite 

U  very  risible  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer — which  is  tke  best 
situation  to  view  the  {general  effect  of  the  buildings—where  the  over- 
massive  proportions  of  the  dome  and  colonnade  tend  to  lessen  and 
injure  those  of  the  beautiful  portico  beneath,  to  which  they  should 
be  only  a  second^^ 

*  Collet*s  Inns  (in  George^s-Iane,  without  the  walls,  now  Great 
GeorgeVstreet)  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  the  King^^s  Exche* 
quer;  but  "once  the  Baron  sitting  on  it  solemnly  and  carelessly,  the 
Irish  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  rushed  in,  surprised  the  unarmed 
multitude,  slew  all  that  fell  under  their  power,  and  ransacked  the 
king^s  treasure ;  after  which  mishap  the  Exchequer  was  removed, 
from  thence  into  a  place  of  greater  security.'*  Stanihurst^p,  33.-^ 
The  spot  long  after  retained  the  name  of  the  Exchequer;  and  Ex- 
chequer-street, which  is  contiguous^  probably  was  called  after  it« 
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«des  ^f  the  edifice)  of  the  sister  penitents  and  orphans 
is  strikingly  impressive  and  affecting. 

Turning  the  angle  of  Frederick-street,  Cavendidi'« 
row,  forming  the  eastern  side  of  Rutland-square,  oc- 
curs in  a  right  line.  The  northern  side  is  occupied  by 
Palace-row,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  Charlemont 
House,  an  elegant  and  regular  edifice  of  Arklow  stone, 
which  by  some  judges  has  been  considered  superior  to 
the  Portland.  It  overlooks  the  Rotunda  Gardens,  which, 
with  the  building  so  called,  are  open  to  the  public  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital;  the  latter  a  magni- 
ficent erection,  whose  back-front,  extending  to  Granby)- 
rqw,  completes,  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  square,  the  gardens  themselves  forming  the 
interior  area.  These  gardens,  Mr.  Malton  remarks, 
*^  for  the  capability  so  small  a  spot  could  afford,  are 
beautiful  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  contain  a 
variety  that  is  astonishing;  in  a  hollow  below  a  terrace 
on  the  north  side  is  an  excellent  bowling-green,  and  all 
around  is  thickly  planted  with  well-grown  elm,  disposed 
in  a  variety  of  walks  that  are  really  romantic,  and  afford 
a  delightful  recreation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. They  were  originally  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  which  was  taken  down  in  1784,  and  a  handsome 
iron  railing,  on  a  dwarf  wall,  put  in  its  stead :  this  was 
done  in  the  administration  of  his  Grace,  Charles,  Duke 
of  Rutland,  when  they  were  called  after  him  Rutland- 
square. 

,  ''The Rotunda,  and  new  rooms  adjoining,  now  form  a 
-very  distinguishing  feature  in  the  city :  this  noble  circu- 
lar room  was  built  in  the  year  1757:  the  new  rooms 
form  a  pleasing  range  of  building,  101  feet  in  extent, 
parallel  with  Cavendish-row,  the  east  side  of  the  square. 
The  inside  of  the  Rotunda  has  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance; it  is  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  40  feet  in  height, 
without  any  middle  supports  it  is  decorated  around  with 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  18  in  number,  and 
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S5  feet  high,  standing  on  pedestals;  above  which,  be« 
tween  the  pilasters,  are  enriched  windows,  which 
appear  on  the  outside :  the  ceiling  is  flat,  with  large  and 
bold  compartments:  the  ornaments  of  the  whole  are^ 
now  somewhat  antiquated,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a 
grand  effect  on  public  nights,  when  illumined,  and 
filled  with  the  native  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  country. 

<^  The  new  rooms  are  superb;  they  consist  of  two 
principal  apartments,  one  over  the  other,  86  feet  long 
by  40  broad;  the  lower  is  the  ball,  the  other  the  supper 
and  tea  room.    There  is  a  smaller  ball-room   on  the 
ground  floor,  which  also  serves  as  a  room  for  refreshr 
ments  when  the  larger  is  occupied.    The  upper  room 
is  very  elegantly  enriched;   between  pilasters  against 
the  walls  are  trophies,  where  shields  of  cut-glass  and 
other  glittering  ornaments  have  a  very  brilliant  appeairr 
ance.     There  are  several  lesser  rooms  for  cards  and 
refreshments.     Besides  weekly  concerts  in  the  winter 
season,  there  are  here  held  subscription  balls,  supported 
by  the  first  nobility  and  gentry ;  card  assemblies ;  and, 
every  season,  a  masquerade  or  two.   The  entertainments 
of  the  Rotunda  during  the  winter  form  the  most  elegant 
amusements   of  Dublin;   it  is   opened  every  Sunday 
evening  in  sumiper,   for  the  purpose  of  a  promenade, 
when  tea  and  coflFee  are  given  in  the  -superb  upper  room. 
The  receipts  of  the  whole,  after  defraying  the  incidental 
expenses,  go  to  the  support  of  the  hospital."* 

The  Rotunda  Gardens  were  originally  planned  and 
laid  out  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse,  for  the  express 

f  The  Sunday  proineiu^defi,  at  the  instaDce  of  the  Society  for 
piscountenancing  Vice,  haire  been  discontinued ;  and  the  concerts 
and  other  sources  of  emolument  to  the  hospital  having  declined  iii 
the  public  favour,  application  was  made  to  parliament,  in  1809,  f<Mr 
its  assistance,  and  the  subsequent  grants  in  consequence  have 
amounted  to  £23,000.  The  gardens  are  now  open  to  promenaders 
pi|  the  evenings  of  week  days,  with  the  attractions  of  a  band  af 
music  and  illuminations.  Admittance  is  obtained  at  the  small  charges 
pf  a  five-penny  coin  of  the  country^ 
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^liirposJe  of  provijing  a  fund,  to  arise  oUt  bf  their  pub« 

lie  exhibition,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  noble  hospital 

whose  erection  he  contemplated.     He  had  previously 

opened    an   Asylum  for  poor  pregnant    women,     in 

George's-lane,  (the  first  attempted  in  the  empire,)  but 

finding  it  much  too  small  for  the  reception  of  the  nume-" 

rous  applicants,    conceived  the   idea  ef  the  princely 

Lying-4n  Hospital  of  Dublin.     The  benevolent  man  had 

already  risked  his  whole  fortune  in  the  completion  of 

the  garden ;  but,  undeterred  by  this  obstacle,  he  raised 

money  for  his  favourite  purpose  by  lottery-schemes,  and 

on  his  own  credit;  and  commenced  the  building  in  175Ii 

The  entire  failure  of  one  of  his  schemes  in  1754,  alone 

induced   him  to  petition  parliament  in  behalf  of  his 

laudable  undertaking,  when  the  sum  of  i£l  2,000  was 

liberally  granted  him  to  finish  the  edifice^  with  the  ad« 

dition  of  ^2000  as  a  personal  remuneration.    In  1756, 

the  doctor  obtained  the  charter  of  incorporation;   in 

1757,  the  structure  was   opened  for  the  reception  of 

patients;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  only^  having 

much  impaired  his  health  by  too  unremitting  attention 

to  his  grand  object,  the  philanthropic  founder  was  no 

more.     His  bust  in  the  interior  surmounts  a  pedestal,  on 

which  appears  the  pithy  and  expressive  inscription 

following: 

Bart.  Mosse,  M.  D. 

Mi  sens  Solamen 

Instituit. 

HDCCLTII. 

The  principal  front  of  the  building  is  to  Great-Britdin- 
street:  its  centre,  decorated  with  four  Doric  columns 
on  a  rustic  basement,  and  supporting  a  beautiful  enta- 
blature and  pediment,  the  whole  crowned  with  a  domed 
steeple^  has  a  truly  elegant  effect:  ornamental  colon- 
nades communicate  with  the  wings,  which  have  also 
Doric  columns,  and  vases  at  top — -that  to  the  east  serv- 
ing as  an  entrance  to  the  Rotunda  and  new  rooms,  which 
buildings  are  connected  with  the  hospital.     During  the 
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troubles  of  179^^  and  for  three  years  subsequently,  the 
Rotunda  and  rooms  attached  were  held  in  requisition 
by  government  as  barracks. 

In   Great-Britain-street,    on  the  same  side  as  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  is  Simpson's  Hospital  (founded  by  a 
merchant  of  that  name)  for  patients  of  previous  respect- 
ability and  irreproachable  character,  afflicted  with  the 
gout  or  blindness;  with  the  latter  of  which  the  philan- 
thropist was  himself  threatened,  and  with  the  former 
severely  visited.    Mr.  Walshes  mention  of  this  institution 
contains  a  detail  of  some  circumstances  extremely  pleas* 
ing.     **  A  plain  but  decent  suit  of  clothes  is  provided ; 
their  food  is  of  the  very  best  kind ;  their  rooms  neat ; 
and  if  more  than  one  individual  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment, it  only  promotes  that  social  gratification  which  the 
Mind  and  the  lame  must  feel  in  mutual  society  and 
assistance.     It  is  a  singular  and  interesting  spectacle  to 
see  this  interchange  of  offices,  each  making  use  of  that 
organ  of  his  neighbour  of  which  he  is  himself  deprived. 
In  this  way,  the  patients  who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of 
their  limbs  by  the  severity  of  the  gout,  are  supported  by 
their  blind  friends,  whose  motions  they  direct  and  guide  ; 
while,  in  return,  a  lame  patient  is  frequently  seen  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  the  blind,  to  whom  he  reads  a 
newspaper  which  is  supplied  for  that  purpose,  or  some 
book  of  entertainment  or  instruction.     In  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  gay  sound  of  the  flute  and  violin  is  often 
heard  from  the  benches  of  their  little  garden,  and  the 
whole  institution  has  an  air  of  cheerful  content.    The 
patients  are  freely  allowed  to  walk  abroad;  and  where- 
everthey  are  met  in  the  streets,  and  recognized  by  their 
djress,  they  never  fail  to  excite,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
interest  and  good-will  of  the  passengers,  who  are  glad 
to  accord  to  their  infirmities  any  assistance  in  their 
power;  a  feeling  which  at  once  evinces  a  general  respect 
for  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  men,  and  for 
Ae  excellent  institution  which  supports  and  protects 
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ihemJ*  The  Richmond  National  Institution  for  the  sup'* 
port  and  employment  of  the  youthful  blind^  as  Simpsonfs 
is  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  aged  thus  afflicted,  was 
formerly  situated  in  the  same  street;  but,  firom  want  of 
room,  the  premises  have  been  sold  to  the  governors  of 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  others  more  convenient 
taken  in  Sackville-street,  where  the  institution  prospers* 
Instruction  is  here  afforded  to  the  pupils  in  the  arts  of 
basket-making,  netting,  weaving,  &c.;  and  their  pro* 
ficiency,  we  understand,  has  been  rapid  and  surprising« 
The  various  articles  manufactured  are  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  charity. 

The  front  of  Simpson's  Hospital  is  to  the  entrance  of 
Jervis-street,  in  proceeding  by  which  we  pass  by  th& 
Charitable  [Infirmary,  an  institution  founded  in  1728; 
which,  besides  supplying  medical  and  surgical  assist- 
ance, with  all  other  necessaries,  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
poor)  is  distinguished  by  the  considerate  provision  of  two 
distinct  wards,  where  advice,  medicine,  and  beds  only, 
are  afforded  to  a  rather  more  reputable  class,  who,  not- 
withstanding, might  experience  considerable  difficulties 
in  meeting  the  extraordinary  expenses  entailed  during  « 
period  of  sickness,  by  the  charges  of  the  usual  medical 
attendants.  To  the  other  advantages  of  this  venerable 
charity  was  added,  the  institution  of  medical  and  sur* 
gical  lectures,  in  1808:  the  number  of  pupils  who  attend 
them  exceeds  70.  In  1792>  the  then  governors  obtained 
the  act  of  incorporation,  by  which  they  were  styled  the 
Guardians  and  Governors  of  the  Charitable  Infirmary, 
Dublin. 

Mary-street,  which  intersects  Jervis-street  at  right 
angles,  derives  a  degree  of  importance  from  its  possess- 
ing Apothecaries'  Hall  and  the  parochial  church;  the 
former  an  establishment  at  which  (as  at  the  institution 
of  the  same  name  in  London)  drugs  and  chemicals  may 
be  procured  pure  and  unadulterated  ;*  the  latter  a  plain . 
*  This  establishment  likewise  regrulates  the  profession  of  phar* ' 
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stone  edifice,  with  an  addition  to  Dublin  of  one  more 
unfinished  steeple. 

In  1814  this  parish  contained  167O  houses,  with  a 
population  of  19)268  inhabitants:  many  of  the  latter  are 
conspicuous  for  rank  and  affluence ;  but  all  those  sub- 
ordinate classes  are  here  also  to  be  found,  which  in  an 
extensive  city  form  the  connecting  links  of  the  great  chain 
of  society.  An  elegant  iron  bridge,  of  one  elliptical 
arch,  at  Lower  Ormond  Quay,  connects  the  opposite 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Andrew :  it  is  140  feet  long 
by  12  wide,  being  intended  for  foot-passengers  only. 

If  the  tourist  have  adopted  our  route  as  far  as  St. 
Mary's  Church,  he  has  now  no  alternative  (owing  to  the 
scattered  positions  of  the  objects  described  in  the  preced- 
ing parish)  than  to  retrace  his  steps  from  Jervis-street  to 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  order,  by  Cavendish-row  and 
Frederick-street  already  mentioned,  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  parochial  church  of  St.  George,  the  approach  to 
which  is  Ipy  Beresford-strcet. 

This  elegant  modem  edifice  thus  approached,  the 
elevated  steeple,  appearing  directly  in  front,  is  seen  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  it  is  certainly  highly  creditable 
to  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Francis 
Johnston.  Being  divested  of  the  usual  appendage,  a 
church-yard,  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  tolerably 
spacious  area,  with  a  handsome  street  and  crescent  in 
front,  and  well-built  surrounding  houses,  its  insulated 
appearance  contributes  much  to  its  striking  efiect.  The 
portico  in  front  consists  of  Ionic  pillars,  on  which  are 
raised  an  entablature  and  angular  pediment:  very  con- 
spicuous on  the  firieze  is  a  Greek  inscription,  signifying 
*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest!'  The  highly  graceful 
steeple  and  spire  rise  over  the  portico;  the  cross  sur- 
mounting the  latter  is  200  feet  £rom  the  ground.     The 

wamej  in  Ireland,  havinnf  tbe  necessary  powers  Tested  in  it  by  its 
charter:-  its  medicines  are  prepared  under  the  inspection  of  a  twoni 
cport  of  diiecton  annnaUy  appointed* 
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yrhcle  is  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  interna) 
decorations  are  in  a  style  of  corresponding  elegance. 

The  spectator  placed  in  front  of  St.  George's  Church 
is  immediately  impressed  with  the  idea  of  his  arrival  in 
a  quarter  of  the  city  which  taste  and  opulence  have 
united  to  embellish:  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  are  all 
built  on  a  regular  plan ;  the  houses  are  lofty  and  elegant ; 
and  neither  hotels,  shops,  nor  warehouses,  obtruding 
upon  the  scene,  the  whole  possesses  an  air  of  dignified 
retirement — the  tranquilUty  of  ease,  affluence,  and 
leisure.  The  inhabitants  of  this  parish  are  indeed  almost 
exclusively  of  the  upper  ranks:  their  number  in  1814 
was  5100,  occupying  590  houses.  St.  George's  Dispen- 
sary Fever  Hospital,  in  Lower  Dorset-street,  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  church ;  an  invaluable  establish- 
ment for  the  poor  of  the  whole  city  north  of  the  liflfey. 

By  Temple-street  and  Gardiner's-place  we  reach 
Mountjoy-^quare,  recently  completed,  and  a  distin- 
guished ornament  to  this  fashionable  part  of  Dublin :  it 
is  regular,  elegant,  and  sufficiently  spacious,  though 
inferior  in  the  latter  respect  to  Merrion-square,  south  of 
the  river.  It  possesses,  also,  the  additional  recommen- 
dation of  an  aspect  in  which  a  peculiar  neatness  appears 
the  result  of  tasteful  simplicity.  The  upper  windows  of 
the  houses  command,  from  their  elevated  site,  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  Dublin  Bay,  the  Hill  of  Howth,  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  and  surrounding  country.  In  Great 
Charles-street,  diverging  from  the  square,  is  an  elegant 
chapel,  fronted  with  hewn  stone,  lately  erected  for  a 
congregiation  of  Wesleyan  methodists,  who  have  three 
other  places  of  worship  in  this  city. 

By  Rutland-street,  facing  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  we 
are  led  to  Summer-hill,  where  we  may  inspect  the 
Farming-Society's  Repository :  "  the  high  reputation  and 
celebrity"  of  this  society,  as  Mr.  Curwen,  an  expe- 
rienced agriculturist,  very  justly  remarks,  "are  the  best 
^evidence  of  the  benefits  derived  to  the  country  from  its 

TCI*.  X.  L 
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labours/' — ^"  The  establishment  at  Summer-hiR,"  coh-» 
tinues  this  gentleman,  ''  is  on  an  extensive  plan  for  sll 
kinds  of  (agricultural)  improvements;  among  which  is 
a  manufactory  for  the  most  approved  species  of  farming 
implements,  which  are  here  sold  at  reduced  prices  to 
practical  persons.  The  society  has  an  experimental 
farm,  about  five  miles  from  Dublin,  at  Ballynasloe,  where 
it  has  a  handsome  house,  with  a  most  commodious 
yard  for  the  reception  of  prize  cattle.  The  meetings  in 
the  spring  are  held  in  Dublin — in  the  autumn  at  Bally- 
nasloe. 

"  The  premiums  annually  distributed  by  the  society  are 
tery  numerous ;  and  aid  from  its  funds  is  also  extended 
to  the  different  provincial  societies;  by  which  means^ 
though  much  distributed,  each  becomes  identified  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  whole  country,  while  tha  parent 
establishment  is  enabled  to  direct  its  attention  to  those 
practices  which  are  of  the  most  important  consideration. 

"  The  Farming  Society  has  an  allowance  from  the 
state  of  ^5000  a  year,  and  an  annual  subscripticm  is 
paid  by  the  members  in  aid  of  the  funds.-^The  Right 
Hon.  John  Foster  is  the  president;  Mr.  Wynne,  and 
many  other  experienced  and  spirited  agriculturists,  form 
the  committee. — As  a  point  of  union,  connecting  the 
landed  gentry  with  men  of  science  and  practical  know-' 
ledge,  it  cannot  fail  of  producing  important  results,  and 
extensively  diffusing  a  spirit  for  improvement." 

Gardiner's-street  and  the  western  portion  of  Gloucester-* 
street  conduct  from  Summer-hill  to  the  parochial  church 
of  St.  Thomas,  exhibiting  only  an  unhnished  front  in 
the  approach  by  this  avenue.  It  is  situated  in  Marl- 
borough-street;  where  is  also  commenced  the  metropo- 
litan Roman-catholic  chapel,  whose  front,  consisting 
of  a  noble  Doric  portico,  with  its  entablature  and  pedi-* 
ment,  is  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  afe 
Athens.  The  columns  of  the  portico  will  be  six  in> 
number,  fluted,  and  without  bases,  standing  on  a  flight 
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of  ^teps,  projecting  10  feet  from  the  three  principal  en- 
trances ;  and  figures  of  Faith,  Hope^  and  Charity,  will 
surmount  the  pediment.  The  side-fronts  are  to  have 
each  centrical  recesses  for  entrances,  faced  by  colon- 
nades, and  crowned  by  emblematic  figures  like  the  por- 
tico, while  the  interior  will  possess  an  air  of  grandeur 
correspondent  with  the  external  decorations.  The  cost 
of  this  structure,  defrayed  by  subscriptions  from  the 
Roman-catholic  body  in  Dublin,  is  estimated  at  ^50,000. 
The  Roman-catholics  have  nine  other  chapels  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  besides  13  friaries  and 
nunneries,  with  32  male  and  female  schools,  educat- 
ing (frequently  supporting)  in  the  aggregate  5000  scho- 
lars, at  an  annual  expense  of  about  .£6000.  DubUn  is 
divided  by  their  clergy  into  nine  parochial  districts,  by 
the  respective  inhabitants  of  which  one  or  more  of  these 
schools  are  maintained ;  every  protestant  parish  has 
likewise  its  school :  and  it  were  well  if  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  the  two  great  religious  classes  were  confined  to 
these  humble  but  useful  works  of  charity,  in  which  they 
are  spiritedly  emulated  by  the  various  dissenting  con- 
gregations. — Waterford  House  is  in  Marlborough-street, 
remarkable  as  the  first  private  edifice  (of  modem  date) 
in  Dublin  entirely  built  with  stone. 

At  the  end  of  Marlborough-street,  Lower  Abbey- 
street  runs  nearly  east  and  west :  in  the  latter  is  the 
Dorset  Institution,  opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Dorset 
in  18l6,  for  the  employment  of  poor  female  children  in 
manufacturing  straw-plait,  and  for  the  relief  of  indus- 
trious but  distressed  females  in  general,  throughout  the 
metropolis. — "  Another  department  receives  and  gives 
out  work  to  poor  room-keepers,  unknown  to  the  persons 
who  send  it.  This  procures  employment  for  many  peo- 
ple who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  it,  as  the  public 
institution  is  pledged  for  the  safety,  neatness,  and  punc- 
tual return  of  the  work.  Thus  also  many  respectahh 
fenuUes  are  enabled  to  maintain  themselves^  whose  reduced 
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circmiuta$kces  reqmre  suck  mtau  ofmtipporty  bvi  wtoe 
pride  womld  prtveni  their  pMkb/  seeking  it!^ 

Traversing  Lower  Abbey-street  to  the  eastward,  the 
crescent  of  bnildings  called  Beresford-place  is  before 
usy  extending  in  rear  of  one  other  of  those  magnificent 
piles,  for  which  Dublin  is  so  justly  famed.  This  is  the 
Custom-house^  which.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  observes, 
"  visited  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  has  a  very 
striking  effect;  and  this  fine  building,  combined  widi 
the  numerous  shipping  immediately  adjoining  it,  re- 
mindefl  me  strongly  of  those  subjects  which  the  painter 
Camaletd  selected  at  Venice  for  his  pencil.'^ 

"  The  Custom-house,"  says  Mr.  Malton,  "  is  the 
most  costly,  and,  excepting  the  Exchange,  the  most 
highly  decorated  building  in  the  city :  whether  taken  in 
the  general  effect,  or  minutely  considered,  its  appear- 
ance is  magnificent,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  acknow-^ 
ledged  the  most  sumptuous  edifice^  erected  for  such  a 
use,  in  Europe. 

*^  The  whole  building  is  insulated,  exhibiting  four  deco- 
rated fronts  to  view,  answering  almost  directly  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  The  form  is  an  oblong 
quadrangle,  yjfS  feet  long  by  205  feet  deep.  Withm 
are  two  c6urts,  east  and  west,  divided  frt>m  each  other 
by  the  centre  pile,  which,  131  feet  broad,  extends  the 
whole  depth,  horn  north  to  south.     It  is  jointly  the 

•  Whitelaw  and  Walib'f  Hiftory,  toI.  II.  p.  798. ^Thif,  aid 

•inilar  traiti  ts^  delicate  eonsideratioD^  are  what  so  peealiaiiy 
diatinipiiBb  many  of  tbe  charitable  institotionf  in  Dublin.  la 
England,  little  allowance  if  ^nerally  made  by  the  more  opnleatf 
for  tbe  feeling  of  tbe  distressed  female,  who,  having  seen  better 
days,  con^Tes  an  almost  inconqnerable  repng^ance  to  solicit  or 
receive  needle-work,  or  other  emplojrment,  from  the  hands  of  thoae 
to  whom  she  is  personally  knownj  and  more  particularly,  perhi^M^ 
from  snch  as  the  ties  of  relationship  or  former  intimacy  bad  accos- 
tomed  her  to  consider  but  as  her  natural  equals.  In  Dublin,  by  meant 
of  tiie  Dorset  Institution,  she  readily  procures  the  employment  hef 
neeeisitiet  may  require,  without  the  violation  of  that  privacy,  which 
Ae  honourable,  though  causeless  shame  attaching  to  unmeril 
has,  in  her  views,  rendered  sacred. 
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Jiouse  of  customs  and  of  excise;  and,  besides  all  the 
offices  appropriated  thereto,  contains  apartments  or 
4welling*houses  for  the  chief  commissioners.  The  north 
and  south  are  the  principal  fronts ;  the  east  and  west, 
excepting  only  the  returns  of  the  wings  at  the  extremii^ 
ties,  are  large  warehouses.  The  whole  is  decorated  with 
columns  and  ornaments  of  the  Doric  order,  with  some 
innovations,  in  a  bold  and  good  style* 

**  Over  the  portico,  in  the  centre,  is  a  handsome 
dupola,  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  those  beautiful 
cupolas  ^t  Greenwich  Hospital,  near  I^ondon ;  but  of 
somewhat  less  dimensions,  and  differing  a  little  in  the 
decorations  of  the  elevation;  the  dome,  26  feet  in  dia-r 
ineter,  is  quite  plain »  covered  with  copper;  on  the  top 
of  which,  on  a  circular  pedestal,  is  a  statute  of  Hope,* 
lesting  on  her  anchor,  1^  feet  high,  and  113  feet  from 
the  ground.  On  the  attic  story,  over  the  four  pillars  of 
the  portico,  are  statues  of  Neptune,  Plenty,  Industry, 
and  Mercury.  In  the  tympan  of  the  pediment,  in  alto* 
relievo,  is  represented  the  friendly  union  of  Britannia 
with  Hibemia,  with  the  good  consequences  resulting  to 
Ireland;  they  are  placed  in  the  centre,  on  a  car  of  shell, 
embracing  each  other,  Neptune,  on  the  right,  is  driv- 
ing away,  with  his  trident.  Famine  and  Despair;  on  the 
left  are  sea  gods,  sounding  their  shells ;  and  a  fleet  of 
ships  at  a  distance,  approaching  full  sail,  to  which  Hi- 
bemia is  pointing.  The  frieze  of  the  entablature,  over 
the  portico,  is  ornamented  with  oxes'  heads  entire,  with 
festoons  from  one  to  the  other,  supposed  to  be  of  their 
hides.  On  the  key-stones  of  the  arches  of  entrance,  and 
others  corresponding,  in  all  l6,  are  allegoricaJly 
represented  as  many  rivers  of  Ireland,  under  male  heads, 
excepting  one,  a  female,  in  the  centre  of  the  north  front, 
representing  the  river  Anna  Liffey ;  all  decorated  with 

*  This  statue,  it  must,  We  think,  be  g^nted  by  all  impartial  ob* 
seirers,  it  prepotteronsly  larg^e  in  proportion  to  the  dome  >whicb. 
siutains  it. 
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what  is  peculiar  to  them,  or  their  banks,  and  executed 
in  a  very  bold,  superior  style - 

"  The  north  front  differs  considerably  from  the 
south ;  it  has  a  portico  of  four  columns,  in  the  centre, ' 
but  no  pediment.  On  the  entablature,  over  each  co- 
lumn, are  statues,  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America;  in  the  general  eft'ect  it  is  not  at  all  compara^ 
ble  with  the  south,  but  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
the  noble  semicircular  area  before  it.  The  courts  are 
plain ;  the  whole,  with  great  part  of  the  north,  and  both 
the  east  and  west  fronts,  are  built  of  native  mountain 
stone;  but  the  whole  of  the  south  front,  and  all  the  de^ 
corative  parts  of  the  three  others,  are  of  Portland." 

Convenience,  as  Sir  Richard  Hoare  observes,  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  consulted  in  the  interior  of  this  edifice, 
as  grapdeur  of  design  in  the  exterior.     The  Long  Room 
(which,  by  a  species  of  practical  bull,  was  erected  70  feet 
square)  is  a  superb  apartment,  ornamented  with  two  ran- 
ges of  Composite  columns,  supporting  an  arched  ceiling. 
"  The  trial  and  board  rooms,  situated  on  the  north  front, 
are  also  very  handsome  apartments;  particularly  the 
former,  being  adorned  with  columns,  and  otherwise  much . 
ornamented.     To  these,  and  other  public  offices  in  the 
north  range,  is  access  by  a  very  elegant  staircase,  much 
admired  for  its  light  appearance  and  novel  construction; 
the  ascent  is,  on  either  side,  to  a  half-landing,  by  steps 
fixed  in  the  wall  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  from  the 
middle  of  the  half-landing  rises  the  return-flight  to  the 
landing  place,  appearing  between  the  landings  without 
support,  with  a  railing  on  each  side.     The  steps  of  this 
flight  are  sustained  by  their  being  very  thick,  and  laid 
on  each  other  in  arch  joints,  forming  a  semi-elliptical 
arch,  from  one  landing  to  the  other." 

In  addition  to  a  wet  dock,  contiguous  to  the  Custom- 
house, on  its  eastern  side,  which  covers  two  acres  (Eng- 
lish) nearly,  with  capacious  and  substantial  warehouses 
attached,  two  pew  docks,  with  stores,  are  in  progress;  bu^ 
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these,  tike  many  other  extensive  undertakings  in  Ireland, 
have,  been  very  appropriately  styled  "  precautionary  ac- 
commodations;''  the  trade  of  Dublin  by  no  means,  at  the 
present  moment,  requiring  them. — Near  the  Custom- 
iiouse,  on  the 'North  Strand,  the  Sunday  and  Daily 
School  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  George,  and  St. 
Thomas,  is  open  to  all  religious  persuasions,  and  receives 
340  children  of  both  sexes,  of  whom  100  are  annually 
clothed. 

From  the  Custom-house,  a  westward  direction  along 
4he  quay  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  Carlisle  Bridge,  pre- 
viously noticed,  leading  from  which  is  the  most  spacious 
and  regular  street  in  Dublin,  called  Sackville-street. 
The  new  Post-office,  the  fouridation  of  which  was  laid 
by  Lord  Whitworth  in  1815,  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  this  street,  and  adds  much  to  its  general  appear- 
ance of  magnificence.  It  is  a  grand  edifice,  mainly 
constructed  of  mountain  stone ;  but  the  noble  portico,  80 
feet  in  length,  which  ornaments  the  centre,  is  of  Port- 
land. Statues  of  Hibemia,  Mercury,  and  Fidelity, 
surmount  the  pediment,  whose  tympanum  bears  the  royal 
arms  in  alto-relievo:  the  whole  building  is  223  feet  long, 
by  150  deep.     The  cost  was  estimated  at  ^50,000. 

The  Dublin  mails  are  ten  in  number,  and  leave  the 
Post-office  at  eight  o'clock  every  evening,  as  do  the 
London.  The  coaches  are  extremely  well  con!4tructed, 
being  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  on  the  English  es- 
tablishment. They  carry  two  guards  each,  and  have 
occasionally  a  trooper  or  two  besides  as  an  escort,  in  the 
case  of  their  road  lying  through  disturbed  districts :  the 
pannels  of  such  as  are  considered  most  liable  to  be 
attacked,  are  of  sheet  iron  or  copper. — Precautions  all 
these,  which,  as  they  arc  still  continued,  speak  volumes 
as  to  the  supposed  existing  state  of  the  country. 

The  Nelson  Pillar  stands  centrically  in  Sackville- 
street,  contiguous  to  the  Post-office.  It  is,  in  our 
ppinion,  a  most  unsightly  column,  and  a  huge  deformity 
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in  the  grand  area  to  which  it  might  have  been  made  a 
conspicuous  ornament.  It  can  be  reconciled  to  no  order ; 
but  this,  had  it  any  pretensions  to  originality  or  taste- 
fulness  of  design,  might  have  been  forgiven;  it  is  how- 
ever an  almost  shapeless  mass  of  native  black  stone 
and  granite,  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  the  hero  to 
whose  memory  it  was  erected.  Many  have  remarked, 
with  justice,  that  its  situation  also  is  ill-chosen.  Qn  the 
Hill  of  Howth,  its  ponderous  proportions  would  ha.ve  better 
harmonized  with  the  scenery  surrounding  it;  there, 
it  would  have  looked  in  majesty  upon  the  element 
which  the  genius  of  Nelson  commanded;  and  there  it 
would  have  afforded  the  noblest  of  land-marks  to  our 
seamen,  at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulated  them  to  yet 
'  more  heroic  ardour  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  Dublin  Institution  is  also  in  Sackville^treet) 
and  consists  of  a  library  for  perusal  on  the  spot,  a  col- 
lection of  books  for  circulation  among  the  members, 
a  lecture-room,  &c.  A  feature  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  Dublin  Library  Society,  before  mentioned,  is 
the  want,  as  was  purposely  intended,  of  a  room  for 
general  conversation ;  the  occasional  heat  and  acrimony 
of  which  in  the  news-room  of  the  sister  institution  were 
lamented  by  many  of  its  members,  and  the  present 
society  formed  expressly  with  a  view  to  avoid  them* 
The  Dublin  Institution  prospers,  its  members  amounting 
to  not  less  than  600. 

Nothing  farther  deserving  of  notice  occurs  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  aqcount  of  which  we  close 
our  parochial  perambulations :  its  population^  in  1814, 
enumerated  13,766 ;  its  houses,  l680. 


EXCURSION  VI. 

Through  the  Envinms  of  Dubliuy  hg  the  Circular  Road; 
continued^  by  CUmtarfy  to  the  Peninsula  o/Hawth. 

As,  previously  to  quitting  the  shelter  afforded,  in  all 
weathers,  by  numerous  coffee-houses,  confectioners',  &c, 
in  every  principal  street  of  the  metropolis,  the  tourist 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  characteristics  of  the 
climate,  and  general  aspect  of  the  sky,  of  Dublin,  we 
shall  preface  the  present  Excursion  with  a  few  brief 
remarks  upon  this  subject. 

The  atmosphere  of  Dublin,  in  common  with  that  of 
Ireland  in  general,  is  humid  to  a  degree  that  usually 
renders  an  umbrella  the  first  requisite  of  the  stranger  on 
his  arrival.  The  lower  parts  of  the  city,  lying  on  a  flat 
plain,  great  part  of  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the 
sea,  are  also  subject  to  fogs,  sometimes  of  extraordinary 
density ;  while  the  elevated  streets  north  of  the  river  are, 
perhaps,  at  the  same  time  in  the  perfect  possession  of 
their  usual  elastic  and  pure  air,  wafted  by  healthful 
breezes  from  the  ocean  or  the  adjacent  mountains.  Oq 
these  occasions,  to  a  person  standing  at  the  northern 
Yerge  of  Dublin,  a  great  part  of  the  place  appears 
obliterated  by  the  almost  palpable  mist;  the  figure  of 
Kelson  on  his  lofty  pillar,  and  the  dome  of  the  Custom- 
house, alone  meeting  the  eye,  and  seeming  to  float  upon 
the  surface.  Exhalations  even  of  a  dangerous  nature, 
suspending  all  business,  and  rendering  the  streets  impas- 
sable in  broad  day  by  their  obscurity,  have  more  than 
once  visited  the  city ;  when  the  vapour  has  been  seen 
bursting  from  the  grQund,  like  steam  from  a  boiling  caul- 
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dron.*  But  these,  besides  being  extremely  rare,  are 
seldom  of  long  continuance,  owing  to  the  almost  con^ 
stant  current  of  air,  either  from  east  to  west,  or  from 
west  to  east,  along  the  acctiyity  of  the  mountains,  and 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  ri?er.  Westerly  winds 
jare  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  Dublin. 

If,  however,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  in  this 
city  have  become  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  its  pe- 
culiar clearness  at  times  is  not  less  deserving  of  notice ; 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  Louth,  Down,  and 
Armagh,  some  of  which  are  60  English  miles'  distance, 
being  occasionally  distinctly  visible  from  the  vicinity. 
The  conical  tops  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  also,  are  some- 
times discernible,  even  from  the  low  margin  of  the  bay ; 
when,  their  bases  being  beneath  the  horizon,  they  pre- 
sent tho  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  abrupt  and  lofty 
islands.  But  this  uncommon  atmospheric  transparency 
is  almost  an  unerring  indication  of  the  speedy  recurrence 
of  rain. 

Floods,  occasioned  by  sudden  and  violent,  or  by  longf 
continued  rains,  are  not  unfrequent,  particularly  in  the 
low  grounds  of  the  Liberty;  where,  in  1744,  the  poor 
were  entirely  dislodged  from  their  cellars,  and  the 
)l>ridges  on  all  the  rivers  and  streams  running  into  the 
Bay  of  Dublin  carried  away  by  the  torrents.  In  Decem- 
]ber,  1801,  above  36  hours'  rain  swelled  the  Liffey  to 
an  extraordinary  height,  inundating  the  city,  and  de- 
stroying many  of  the  bridges.  As  a  proof  of  the  general 
Tnildness  o(  the  frosts,  in  comparison  with  those  of  Lon- 
don, it  has  been  observed  that  skaiting  is  an  amusement 

*  Bf  r.  Walsh  records  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this  nature^ 
as  havings  taken  place  a  few  years  back  in  Townshend-street  and 
College  Green.  Here  a  dense  white  vapour  was  observed  to  issue 
in  flakes  and  curling  wreaths  from  the  pavement:  it  rose  but  a  few 
£eet  above  the  surface,  and  then  formed  small  but  opaque  lakes  in 
^ifi'erent  directions:  in  the  vicinity  of  these,  the  air  was  perceptibly 
colder  than  in  other  places,  from  the  absorption  of  the  caloric  of  th^ 
atmosphere. 
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rarely  enjoyed  by  the  citizens;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heat  in  summer  seldom  exceeds  38  degrees  of  the 
thermometer.  A  climate  so  generally  temperate,  it  might 
be  inferred,  must  be  productive  of  unusual  salubrity  in 
the  inhabitants  ;*  and  that  the  contrary  is  the  melancholy 
fact,  among  the  poorer  orders  at  least,  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  superabundant  population,  and  to  the  filth 
and  low  living  which  extreme  poverty  engenders,  and 
of  which  disease  is  but  the  natural  consequence. 

Entering  the  Circular  Road  by  the  south-eastern  ter- 
mination of  Leeson-street,  and  commencing  our  tour  of 
the  city  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  speedily  reach 
Porto-Bello;  where,  on  the  bank  of  the  Grand  Canal,  are 
the  extensive  barracks  for  cavalry,  covering  27  acres  of 
ground,  including  two  spacious  courts,  which  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  through  the  range  of  buildings, 
by  a  central  gate.  From  these  barracks,  Mr.  Windham 
Sadler,  son  to  Mr.  James  Sadler,  ascended  in  a  balloon, 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1817,  and,  by  bold  and  judicious 
management,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  coast 
of  Anglesea,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
south  from  Holyhead,  in  six  hours;  thus  effecting  what 
so  many  had  previously  attempted  in  vain  to  accomplish. 
At  Porto-Bello  there  is  also  an  excellent  hotel,t  and  the 
new  basin  for  supplying  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
city  with  water  from  the  Grand  Canal.  This  spacious 
reservoir  was  opened  in  September,  1812,  and  is  laid 
down  with  gravelled  walks  and  shrubberies,  with  a  view 
po  render  it  a  public  promenade,  like  the  City  Basin. 

The  new  House  of  Correction,  a  short  distance  farther 

*  '*  There  be  few  sickly  persons,^*  says  Boate,  ^'  and  Ireland^s 
^ealtbfuloess  doth  further  appear  by  this  particular — that  several 
diseases  very  common  in  otiier  countries  are  here  very  rare,  and 
partly  altog^ether unknown." — Chap.23,  jec.  102. 

•f  Where  the  canal  passag-e-boats  stop,  by  which  travellers,  with 
whom  time  is  not  an  object,  may  obtain  a  very  plei^ant  pouveyance, 
in  two  days,  to  Shannon  Harbour  from  Dublin,  Th^  distance  thus 
performed  is  63  miles. 
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on  our  lefi,  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  very  poor 
and  inadequate  building  so  called  in  James-street.  It  is  a 
massive  pile,  erected  at  the  expense  of  ^^S^OOO,  occu* 
pying  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  has  much  of  the 
air  of  that  appropriate  gloom,  which  corresponds  with 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  erected.  Before  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice  is  the  keeper^s  lodge,  standing  in 
advance  like  the  outworks  of  a  fortress ;  at  its  angles 
are  projecting  turrets,  calculated  to  command  the  walh 
as  bastions  do  the  curtains  of  a  fortification;  and,  when 
provided  with  centinels,  as  is  designed,  all  attempts  at 
escape  will  be  efifectually  prevented.  Over  the  entrance 
is  a  shield  of  the  city  arms,  three  blazing  castles,  with 
the  motto, 

Obedientia  CiTittm  Urbisfelicitai; 

and  on  the  Hbnt  of  the  main  building,  the  equally  ap« 
propriate  inscription, 

*^  Ceaie  to  do  Evil,  and  learn  to  do  Well.** 

Young  vagrants,  of  both  sexes,  distinctly  lodged  and 
classed,  will  be  confined  in  this  building,  and  employed 
in  various  departments  of  industry.  It  is  intended  to 
contain,  if  necessary,  400  persons. 

Crossing  the  main  cut  of  the  Grand  Canal  below  St. 
.(ames's  parish,  (after  passing  Dolphin's  Bam,)  and  then 
slightly  diverging  from  our  line  of  road  to  the  right,  we 
enter  the  suburb  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Kilmain- 
ham,  but  which  is  in  point  of  fact  the  county-town,  con* 
taining  the  gaol  (previously  noticed)  for  the  county  of 
Dublin.  The  latter  is  a  large  and  well-built  erection,  on 
an  elevated  and  commanding  site ;  but  a  material  defect 
is  its  construction  of  lime-stone,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  cells,  particularly  those  on  the  lower  story,  are  often 
damp  in  wet  weather.  It  affords  every  facility  for  the 
complete  classification  of  prisoners  for  debt,  for  petty  fe« 
lonies,  and  for  crimes  of  a  darker  complexion ;  as  well  as 
lor  the  employment  of  numbers  in  industrious  pursuits 
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within  the  walls  ;-^the  two  grand  desiderata  in  most 
prisons.  Much  good  is  said  to  have  resulted  here  from 
the  humane  and  well-known  exertions  of  Mr.  Pole. 

The  Richmond  Barracks,  (before  mentioned ))  at  Golden 
Bridge,  near  this  town,  consist  of  two  fronts,  with  exten< 
sive  courts,  connected  in  a  right  line  by  a  light  and  elegant 
building,  300  yards  in  length ;  the  latter  having  a  portal 
in  its  centre,  by  which  a  communication  is  obtained  he* 
tween  two  other  spacious  areas^.  The  portal  is  crowned 
with  a  cupola  and  spire.  These  barracks  are  for  infantry^ 
and  were  erected,  as  well  as  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Porto* 
Bello,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  temporary  accom** 
modations  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  city,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  discontinued.  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
buildings,  some  springs  of  mineral  water  were  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  few  years  since ;  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  miraculous  qualities  attributed  to  themy 
immense  crowds  were  attracted  hither.  They  are  stiU 
frequented  by  many  classes  of  the  citizens. 

Be-entering  the  Circular  Road,  the  great  cemetery  for 
the  Dublin  poor,  called  the  Hospital  Fields,  lies  on  our 
right;  where  is  a  monument,  erected,  according  to 
tradition,  over  the  Irish  king  Brian  Boromhe^  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  From  this  burial-ground, 
more  particularly,  subjects  for  dissection  are  said  to  be 
nightly  procured  for  the  surgeons,  with  a  facility  un- 
known in  countries  where  feelings  of  reverence  for  the 
repose  of  the  dead  are  stronger  than  in  Ireland.  For, 
"  though  there  is  no  country,"  says  Mr.  Walsh,  "  where 
the  sick  are  attended  with  more  disinterested  zeal  and 
affection  by  their  friends,  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
cherished  with  more  tender  regard,  or  the  souls  of  the 
dead  prayed  for  with  more  fervent  devotion ;  yet  there 
i6  none  where  the  inanimate  body  is  looked  upon  with 
more  philosophic  indifference.  After  it  is  consigned  to 
Qke  earth  with  the  ceremonies  of  pious  respect,  it  is  in 
general  a  subject  of  no  farther  concern.'' — Individual 
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instances  to  the  contrary,  of  which  we  have  been  in- 
formed, are,  doubtless,  no  objections  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  this  remark. 

Near  Island  Bridge,  at  which  spot  we  arrive  on  the 
south  batik  of  the  Liffey,  is  St.  John's  Well,  greatly 
resorted  to  by  the  lower  orders  on  the  eve  of  its  patron 
saint,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  waters,  which  are 
supposed  to  possess  efficacy  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases 
On  that  day.  Tents  are  pitched,  and  many  festivities 
observed  on  the  occasion^  in  lieu  of  the  old  custom  of 
lighting  bonfires,  (a  relic,  it  is  thought,  of  the  pagan  fire- 
worship,  or  Baal'tinne,)  which  was  very  properly  inter- 
dicted by  the  magistrates  of  Dublin.  But  in  many  country 
places  in  Ireland,  the  bonfire  is  still  religiously  conti- 
nued on  this  festival,  accompanied  with  several  absurd 
and  superstitious  ceremonies,  such  as  forcing  children 
and  various  useful  animals  through  the  fiames,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  every  possible  malady  throughout  the 
ensuing  year^  &c.  St.  John's  Eve  was  in  former  ages 
kept  as  a  high  festival  throughout  the  island.* 

There  is  a  salmon  fishery  at  Island  Bridge,  which  is^ 

*  A  more  pleasing-  eustom,  still  observed  on  St.  Jameses  day,  is 
noticed  by  Mr.  Walsh.  On  this  festival,  he  observes,  the  ^'  populace 
repair  in  g-reat  numbers  to  St.  Jameses  church-yard,  when  they 
l^arnish  and  decorate  the  graves,  being*  persuaded  that  prayers  are" 
offered  up  on  that  day  by  his  Holiness  thePope,  for  the  souls  of  all  those 
who  are  there  buried.  Sofne  of  these  decorations  strongly  indicate 
the  affectionate  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
They  form  effigies  or  images  of  all  the  persons  who  have  been  buried 
in  the  same  grave,  or  represent  them  by  shfrtB  or  sbiftis  made  of 
paper,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  persons.  These  are 
laid  on  or  hung  round  the  place  where  they  are  buried  j  and  a 
mother  is  frequently  seen  sitting  on  a  grave  surrounded  by  these 
rode  figures  of  her  deceased  children,  with  whom  she  is  holding  a 
tfotamnnication,  to  which  strong  affection,  and  an  ardent  imagi- 
nation, give  a  reaKty  unknown  perhaps  elsewhere.^*  Besides  these 
feasts  and  that  of  St.  Patrick,  Holy  Eve,  or  the  Eve  of  All  Saints^ 
is  also  still  generaUy  observed  in  the  capital,  and  fhroughout  Ire- 
budy  with  many  of  those  soperstitioAs  rites  so  admirably  described 
in  Bunu^s  well-known  poem  of  *  Hallow  E*en.^ 
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'  ^rented  for  ^200  per  annum,  and  which,  during  the 
year  of  18l6,  produced  1762  fish,  weighing  from  fivfe  to 
SO  lbs.  each.  The  salmon  here  taken  are  in  greater  es-* 
teem  among  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  than  those 
caught  in  the  other  Irish  rivers,  so  universally  prolific 
of  the  species;  but  this  arises,  probably,  from  their 
Superior  freshness  alone,  those  brought  from  the  Barrow, 
Suir,  and  Shannon,  on  the  roofs*  of  the  mail-coaches 
from  Ross,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  being  Con^ 

,  sidered  by  many  to  excel  them  in  quality. 

Phoenix  Park  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  immedi- 
ately on  crossing  the  LiiFey,  by  Sarah  Bridge,  which  has 
been  described.  The  stone  wall  now  bounding  the 
park  on  this  side  of  the  river,  very  considerably  cir-* 
cumscribes  its  ancient  line  of  extent;  which  not  only 
included  the  high  road  on  the  northern,  but  a  large  tract 
6n  the  southern  bank,  in  which  were  comprAended  the 
site  and  demesne  of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham. 
Forming  part  of  the  lands  anciently  attached  to  the 
priory  at  that  place,  the  Phoenix  manor  was  surrendered 
to  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Dissolution ;  and,  though  re-granted 
to  the  priory  by  Queen  Mary,  reverted  to  the  crown 
shortly  after  her  death,  when  Elizabeth,  her  successor, 
formed  the  idea  of  making  it  a  deer-park^  a  design 
not  fully  executed,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
The  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  during  his  lieute- 
nancy, may  be  said  to  have  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the 
grounds,  though  various  public  buildings,  and  other 
improvements,  have  been  subsequently  added. 

The  park  is  now  entered  by  a  grand  gate,  lately 
erected,  from  the  city ;  and  is  still  not  less  than  seven 
English  miles  in  circumference.     From  its  extent,  it 

*  In  largfe  boxes,  capable  of  containinif  2  cwt.  of  fish  each,  called 
Imperials.  These  are  lined  with  lead,  that  the  salmon  may  be  kept 
cool,  and  the  sides  formed  with  wire,  tu  permit  a  constant  ingress  of 
hiT.  By  them,  the  fish  are  conveyed  to  Dublin  from  20  to  30  hoars 
after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water. 
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naturally  comprises  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of 
scenery:  and^  indeed,  in  these  respects,  it  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any  other  in  Europe.  It  presents  the 
most  agreeable  undulations  of  hill  and  dale,  sufficiently 
diversified  with  wood  and  water;  and  its  prospects  from 
various  points  are  eminently  beautiful.  We  might  par^^ 
licularly  specify  that  comprehending  the  Liffey,  as  it 
flows  beneath  the  elegant  arch  of  Sarah  Bridge;  the  rich 
country  beyond,  embellished  with  country-seats,  and 
the  Grand  Canal,  marked,  in  its  course  by  rows  of 
elms;  the  city  on  the  east;  and  the  sofi  blue  contour  of 
Ihe '  Wicklow  Mountains  along  the  horizon :  besides 
which,  there  arc  several  picturesque  interior  views, 
together  with  miniature  lakes,  romantic  glens,  retired 
walks,  leading  to  ^  alleys  green,  dingle,  and  bushy  dell 
in  the  wild  wood,'  and  hawthorn  groves,  in  spring  loaded 
with  blossoms  which  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  The 
Fifteen  Acres,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  only  open  level 
space  that  can  with  propriety  be  termed  a  plain:  this, 
lieing  divested  of  trees,  is  used  to  exercise  the  troops  in 
garrison;  and  was  formerly  much  noted,  and  it  is  so  in 
a  degree  at  present,  as  the  spot  where  disputes  of  honour 
were  commonly  adjusted. 

The  Vice-regal  Lodge,  or  summer  retreat  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
principal  road  through  the  park,  to  which  it  forms  a 
tolerable  architectural  ornament.  Though  originally  a 
plain  brick  building,  successive  improvements  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  have  now  rendered  it  a  befitting  residence  for  the 
'viceroy :  to  Lord  Whitworth  it  is  more  especially  in- 
debted for  its  north  front,  ornamented  with  an  loniq 
portico  and  pediment,  with  which  the  whole  facade 
has  latterly  been  made  to  correspond.  There  are  also 
houses  for  the  ranger  and  principal  secretary,  but  they 
are  unworthy  of  particular  notice. 

The  Royal  Infirmary  is  on  the  right,  the  Wellingtoa 
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Testimonial  on  the  left,  of  this  road,  as  we  enter  from 
tlie  city.  The  former  we  shall  first  describe. 
, ,  The  Royal  Infirmary,  or  Soldiers'  Hospital,  exhibits  a 
handsome  front  of  granite  stone,  composed  of  a  centre, 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  and  clock,  and  two  returning 
wings,  each  90  feet  in  depth.  Placed  on  a  yet  more 
Bievated  site  than  the  Royal  Hospital  of  Kilmainham,  it 
commands  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  valley,  and  wind- 
ings of  the  Liffey,  which  intervene;  together  with  exten- 
sive views  of  the  park,  and  a  highly  embellished  country^ 
The  salubrity  of  such  a  situation  is  unquestionable ;  and 
this  circumstance,  added  to  the  excellence  of  the  plan 
of  the  edifice,  are  powerful  recommendations  of  its 
Utility  as  a  military  hospital. 

The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  on  the  17th  of  August^  17^6; 
and,  being  completed  in  1738,  it  was  in  the  latter  year 
visited  by  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  Howard,  who  is 
said  to  have  expressed  his  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
general  design.  The  wards,  13  in  number,  are  distin- 
guished as  medical  and  surgical ;  the  hall  which  occu- 
|Nes  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  at  present  serves  for 
a  chapel,  separating  the  former  from  the  latter.  The 
new  fever  hospital  stands  in  rear  of  the  infirmary,  per- 
fectly detached,  and  on  a  sufficiently  airy  site.  A  plot 
(Aground,  including  the  platform  on  which  the  building 
stands,  has  been  walled  ofi*  from  the  park,  and  is  allotted 
to  the  use  of  the  convalescents ;  it  descends  rapidly  to  a 
.  valley,  through  which  flows  a  lively  stream,  margined 
by  a  gravelled  walk,  and  imparting  to  the  whole  scene 
an  air  of  neatness,  cheerfulness,  and  comfort.  In  a 
distant  angle  of  this  plot,  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
house  have  small  gardens :  and  here  is  a  range  of  build- 
.  ings  containing  the  laundry,  the  prison  wards  for  sick 
deserters,  6cc.  lunatic,  cells,  medical-board  stores,  with 
the  charnel  or  dead  house. 

The  Wellington  Testimonial  is  as  yet  unwished :  we 

VOL.  I.  M 
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shall  therefore  subjoin  Mr.  Walsh's  account  of  it  as  it  i9 
to  be.  Mr.  W.'s  descnption  is  that  of  the  model  fron^ 
a  design  by  Smirke,  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Dublin 
Society's  House,  being  the  one  selected  from  a  great 
number,  by  the  committee  who  conduct  the  work  for  the 
numerous  subscribers.  ^'  On  the  summit  platform  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  of  an  ascent  so  steep,  and  a  construction  so 
uncouth,  that  they  seem  made  to  prohibit,  instead  of  to 
invite  the  spectator  to  ascend  them,  a  pedestal  is  erected 
of  the  simplest  square  form,  in  the  die  of  which,  on  the 
four  sides,  are  as  many  pannels,  having  figures  in  basso- 
relievo,  emblematical  of  the  principal  victories  won  by 
the  Duke.  Before  the  centre  of  what  is  intended  for 
the  principal  front  is  a  narrow  pedestal  insulated,  and 
testing  partly  on  the  steps  and  partly  on  the  platform. 
This  pedestal  supports  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  hero. 
From  the  platform,  a  massive  obelisk  rises,  truncated, 
and  of  thick  and  heavy  proportions.  On  the  four 
facades  of  the  obelisk  are  inscribed  the  names  of  all  the 
victories  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  his 
first  career  in  India  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
whole  structure  is  to  be  of  plain  mountain  granite, 
without  any  other  decoration  whatever.  The  dimen- 
sions as  follow :  base,  formed  by  the  lowest  step,  120 
feet  on  each  side,  or  in  circuit  480  feet. — ^Perpendicular 
section  of  steps,  20  feet. — Subplinth  of  pedestal  on  the 
top  of  steps,  60  feet  square  by  10  feet  high. — ^Pedestal,  56 
feet  square  by  24  feet  high. — Obelisk,  28  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  150  feet  high,  diminishing  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  inch  in  every  foot. — 'Total  height  of  the 
titonument,  205  feet.— A  public  monument  at  once 
magnificent  and  beautiful,  (continues  Mr.  Walsh)  rich 
and-  appropriate  in  its  decorations,  yet  striking  and  im- 
pressive in  its  general  effect,  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  easy  to  invent  or  construct.  If  the  ancients  are  our  sn- 
preme  masters  in  any  art  or  science,  it  is  in  architectures 
the  more  we  deviate  from  the  specimens  left  by  them. 
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the  more  we  run  into  absurdity  and  deformity.     Now, 
the  obelisk  is  not  classical  for  a  triumphal  trophy.     If  it 
be  admissible,   it  must  belong  to  the  funereal  order, 
ranking  with  the  pyramid  and  such  mausolea.     It  origi- 
nated in  Egypt)  where  it  was  also  used  as  a  gnomon  to 
mark  the   meridian.     Obelisks  are  already  numerous 
.  enough  in  Ireland.     The  figure,  simple  as  it  is,  betrays 
a  great  poverty  of  invention.     The  model  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  those  little  obelisks  made  of  spar, 
the  common  ornament^  of  chimney-pieces,   which  the 
monument  in  question  resembles  in  every  thing  but  size 
and  polish.     But  the  obelisk  form  is  not  the  only  ob- 
jection to  the  Wellington  Testimonial.   Its  base,  composed 
of  an  inclined  plane  of  inconvenient  steps,  is  abrupt 
and  unsightly.     The  pedestal,  with  the  basso-relievos, 
though  the  least  exceptional  part,  resembles  a  huge 
tomb-stone,  to  which  a  minor   pedestal  is   attached, 
like  an  excrescence,   on  which  is  placed  the  eques- 
trian statue,    that  contrives    to    conceal  the   figures 
sculptured  on  the  front  entablature,  whilst  the  shaft 
td  the  obelisk  is  remarkably  clumsy.     Judging  there- 
fore from  the  model,  the  tout  ensemble  produces  an  effect 
aingularly  heavy,  bald,  and  frigid." — With  all  possible 
deference  to  the  author  of  these   opinions,  we  must, 
however,  remark  that,  judging  from  our  own  view  of  the 
model,  his  animadversions  appear  somewhat  too  severe : 
the  obelisk  form  may  not  have  been  that  best  suited  to 
the  intended  testimonial,  but  we  cannot  but  consider  the 
effect  of  the  pillar,  so  far  as  completed,  imposing.     Tl^ 
steps,  however,  by  which  an  ascent  to  the  pillar  is  ob- 
tained, do  not  harmonize  with  the  general  effect,  chiefly 
because,  on  account  of  their  inconvenient  height,  which 
a  due  regard  to  proportion  rendered  necessary,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  rounding  and  sloping,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  spectator's  rise^     The  site,  forming  the  highest 
ground  in  the  park,  is  that  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sa- 
lute Battery,  and  was  given  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to 
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the  Wellington  Committee  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of 
this  trophy.  In  rear,  stand  the  remains  of  another  for* 
tress,  called  the  Star  Fort;  with  the  citadel,  a  polygon  of 
considerable  diameter,  and,  as  the  work  of  the  Duke 
of  Wharton,  when  Lord-Lieutenant,  sometimes  called 
Wharton's  FoUy,  It  is  said  that  the  ec<;entric  viceroy  in- 
tended this  as  a  retreat  from  the  disturbances  he  appre- 
hended in  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  upon 
King  William's  statue,  in  College-green,  shortly  after  hbi 
arrival;  but  his  fears  proving  groundless,  the  design  was 
never  completed.  There  is  another  erection  of  this  na- 
ture within  the  park,  called  the  powder  magazine,  which 
is  a  regular  square  fort,  built  in  1738.  ,  It  has  '  demi- 
bastions  at  the  angles,  a  dry  ditch,  and  draw-bridge;  in 
the  centre  are  the  magazines  for  ammunition,  well 
secured  against  accidental  fire,  and  bomb-proof;  in 
evidence  of  which,  no  casualty  has  happened  since  their 
construction.  The  fort  occupies  two  acres  and  33 
perches  of  ground,  and  is  fortified  by  10  24-pounders : 
as  a  farther  security,  and  to  contain  barracks  for  troops, 
which  before  were  drawn  from  Chapcl-Izod,  an  addi-* 
tional  triangular  work  was  constructed  in  1801/ 

The  Hibernian  School,  stands  near  the  south-western 
angle  of  the  park,  and  commands  an  extensive  and  cheer- 
ftil  view.  It  was  founded  in  consequence  of  a  petition 
to  his  Majesty,  presented,  in  1769,  from  the  then 
Lord  Primate,  and  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  stating  that 
"  upon  the  death  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
private  men  in  the  army  of  the  said  kingdom,  &c. 
great  numbers  of  children  had  been  left  destitute  of  all 
means  of  subsistence ;  that  a  subscription  had  been  set 
on  foot  in  the  year  17^4,  for  raising  a  fund  to  support 
the  establishment  of  an  hospital,  in  order  to  presence 
children  left  m  such  circumstances  from  popery,  beggary, 
and  idleness;  that  the  subscribers  had  received  great 
encouragement  from  parliament  and  the  public:  and 
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ftiid  petitioners  prayed,  that  his  Majesty  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  incorporate  said  peti- 
tioners, and  other  subscribers  to  the  said  charitable 
institution/'  The  Hibernian  Society  was  thereupon 
incorporated  "  for  maintaining,  educating,  and  appren- 
ticing the  orphans  and  children  of  soldiers  in  Ire- 
land, for  ever;"  and  "  in  order  more  effectually  to 
promote  the  ends  of  the  institution,  his  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  new  charter  to  the  society, 
(in  1808)  by  which  they  are  empowered  to  place  in  the 
regular  army  as  private  soldiers,  in  such  corps  as  from 
time  to  time  his  Majesty  shall  please  to  appoint,  but 
with  their  own  free  consent,  the  orphans  and  children 
of  soldiers  in  Ireland  for  ever."  The  school  consists  of 
a  centre,  connected  by  subordinate  buildings  with  wings, 
forming  altogether  a  plain  front  of  rubble-stone,  plastered 
and  dashed  on  the  exterior,  the  length  of  which  is  300 
feet:  there  are  besides  a  detached  dining-hall,  infir- 
mary, and  chapel.  The  latter  is  usually  attended  by 
the  vice-regal  family,  when  resident  at  the  lodge^  To 
the  school  a  farm  of  about  19  acres  is  attached, 
cultured  by  a  certain  number  of  the  boys,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  gardener  and  two  labourers;  and  which, 
without  requiring  such  a  degree  of  attention  from  the 
scholars,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  hours  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  useful  learning,  as  well  as  in  some  branches 
of  trade,  produces  to  the  institution  a  profit  of  ^500 
annually.  The  female  children  are  employed  in  works 
suitable  to  their  sex ;  their  course  of  education  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  boys ;  and  both,  when  of  a  proper  age,  are 
apprenticed  to  various  trades,  or  as  servants,  &c. :  but 
of  late  years  a  martial  spirit  has  been  sedulously  cul- 
tivated among  the  male  pupils,  although  their  parents 
almost  universally  prefer  their  being  put  out  to  some 
trade,  that  may  enable  them  to  acquire  a  future  main- 
tenance, to  their  embarking  in  the  profession  of  a  soldier* 
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The  Phoenix  Pillar,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  an 
area  where  four  great  avenues  meet,  and  from  which 
there  are  entrances  to  the  vice-regal  lodge  and  those  of 
the  chief  and  under  secretaries,  was  erected  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  during  his  lieutenancy.  Its  height  is  30 
feet,  including  the  phoenix  at  the  summit;  the  column 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted,  and  highly  ornamented. 
On  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  the  fol* 
lowing  inscriptions: 

CinVM  OBLBCTAMIHTO 
GAMPTM  BVDBM   BT  IlfCYLTVM 

OBNABi  ivssrr 

PaiUPPYS  STABHOPB, 

COMBS  DB  CHB8TKKFIBLD 
PBOBBX. 


IMPBBSIS  8VIS  POSVIT 
PHILIPPTS  STABHOPB,  COMBS 
DB  CHB8TBBPIBLD,     PBOBBX. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  imaginary  bird, 
from  which  the  park  is  generally  supposed  to  derive 
its  appellation,  and  in  allusion  to  which  this  column 
was  undoubtedly  erected,  bears  no  relation  to  the  name 
of  the  manor y  from  which  it  is  actually  called.  This,  in 
the  Irish  tongue,  was  Fionn-uisge,  signifying  clear  or 
fair  water,  and  which,  being  pronounced  Finniske^  so 
nearly  resembled,  in  the  English  articulation,  the  word 
Phcmix,  that  it  either  obtained  that  name  from  the  first 
English  setl4er3,  or  was  by  them  speedily  corrupted  into 
it.  The  'fair  water*  was  a  chalybeate  spring,  which 
still  exists  in  a  glen  -near  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
vice-regal  lodge,  and  has  been  frequented  from  time  im- 
memorial for  its  imputed  salubrity.  "  It  remained,  how- 
ever, in  a  rude  and  exposed  state  till  the  year  1800,  when 
in  cpnsequence  of  some  supposed  cures  it  had  eflfected,  it 
immediately  acquired  celebrity,  and  was  much  fre- 
quented. About  five  years  after,  it  was  enclosed,  and  it 
is  now  among  the  romantic  objects  of  the  park.  It  is 
approached  by  a  gradual  descent  through  a  planted 
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svenue.  The  spar  is  covered  by  a  small  structure  of 
Portland  stone,  on  which  sits  a  colossal  eagle,  as  the 
emblem  of  longevity.  This  appropriate  ornament  was 
erected  by  Lord  Whitworth.  Behind  the  spring,  under 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  rustic  dome,  with  seats  round 
it  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  frequent  the 
fpa;  in  the  back  of  which  is  an  entablature  (a  table!) 
with  the  following  inscription : 

This  seat, 

Given  by  her  Grace, 

Chablottb  Ddchbss  of  Ricbhovd, 

For  the  Health  and  Comfort 

Of  the  Inhabitants 

Of  Dublin.^Aagiut  19, 1813. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Whitworth  used 
this  spa  with  much  benefit^  and  their  example  has  been 
followed  by  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  In  the  summer 
nearly  1000  persons  frequent  it  every  week.  The 
fuice  for  the  season  is  five  shillings,  and  for  a  single 
tumbler  one  penny.* 

Quitting  the  Phcenix  Park  at  its  north-eastern  boun- 
dary, and  again  entering  the  Circular  Road,  we 
pass  the  Female  Orphan  House  on  our  left,  an  ex^ 
<:ellent  institution,  originating  in  1790  in  the  benevo- 
lent exertions  of  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Ed.  Tighe,  and  Mrs. 
Ch.  Este.  The  commencement  was  of  course  humble ; 
but  these  amiable  women  had  almost  immediately  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  to  see  a  noble  institution  rise  from 
their  limited  establishment,  supported  by  liberal 
subscriptions,  and  by  grants  from  parliament:  by  the 
assistance  of  the  latter,  a  detached  chapel  has  also  been 
recently  erected.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  airy 
and  healthy,  having  in  front  an  area  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  ih  the  rear  a  large  garden.  The  pre- 
sent number  of  the  children  is  l6o. 

We  now  cross  the  branch  of  the  Royal  Canal,  whici^ 

•  Mr.  Walib,  II.  ia06, 
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communicates  with  the  spacious  harbour  adjoining 
Brunswick-street.  This  canal  boasts  a  noble  aqueduct 
over  the  great  north-western  road,  which  is  inscribed  i 

Foster  Aqubdoct. 
Serus  in  ccDlum  redeas  diuqae  per  on,  &c. 

An  intended  comp)iment  to  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Foster;  but,  by  an  unlucky  position  of  the  name  and  the 
inscription,  the  words  *  serus  in  coelum  redeas'  are 
addressed  to  the  aqueduct.  Like  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  flows  round  the  southern  half  of  the  city  as  this 
does  the  northern,  it  is  on  a  large  scale;  being  42  feet 
wide  at  the  surface,  24  at  the  bottom,  and  having  locks 
and  a  depth  of  water  calculated  for  boats  of  from  40 
to  50  tons  burden.  Its  object  was  a  still-water  navi- 
gation from  the  capital  to  the  same  noble  river,  the 
Shannon ;  but  as  the  Grand  Canal  was  directed  towards 
the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  it,  so  this  was  pointed 
towards  its  source,  more  partictrtarly  with  a  view  to  the 
beds  of  coal  and  iron  found  in  that  vicinity:  the  ex- 
pected profits  of  the  collieries  and  iron-works,  however, 
have  failed,  the  produce  being  undersold  by  that  of 
Cumberland.  The  canal  was  completed,  (in  conse* 
quence  of  the  company  having  stopped  payment  after 
carrying  it  as  far  as  Coolnahay,  about  six  miles  from 
Mullingar,)  at  the  expense  of  government,  in  1817;  the 
latter  conducting  it  about  24  miles  farther  to  Tarmon- 
bury  on  the  Shannon .  The  incapacity  or  mismanagement 
of  the  *  Undertakers'  was  sufficiently  evident  in  1796; 
when  the  grant  of  ^66,000  from  parliament,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  j6  134,000  subscription  of  the  Company, 
with  other  large  sums  borrowed,  were  expended  on  a 
line  of  15  miles  from  Dublin  to  Kilcock!  But  this 
only  affords  another  proof,  that  Ireland  is  not  qualified 
to  carry  on  great  national  undertakings  by  private 
companies.  *  The  experience  of  ages,'  it  has  been  ob- 
served, *  has  qualified  English  financiers,  in  private  life^ 
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to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  company  in  a  national 
work;  and  the  English  character  of  prudence,  thrift, 
and  regularity,  so  opposite  to  the  Irish,  sanguine,  ven- 
turous, and  extravagant,  in  pecuniary  affairs,  would 
alone  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  public  works/ 

The  other  branch  of  this  canal  which  enters  the  capi- 
tal, falls  into  the  spacious  docks  north  of  the  Litfey,  and 
communicates  with  that  river  by  sea-locks,  capable  of  ad- 
mitting ships  of  150  tons  burden.    From  the  point  where 
the  two  branches  unite,  the  canal  passes  near  Lucan 
and  Leixlip;  crosses  the  Rye  Water,  a  stream  tributary 
to  the  Liffey,  on  an  aqueduct  of  one  arch,  supporting 
a  vast  bank  of  earth,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  canal 
and  track-ways  pa^,  at  an  elevation  of  near  100  feet 
above  the  river;  visits  Carton,  Maynooth,  and  Kilcock; 
crosses  the  Boyne  on  a  plain,  but  elegant  aqueduct  of 
three  arches;     passes    near    Kinnegad,    (to   which  a 
lateral  branch  of  two  and  a  half  English  miles  is  in- 
tended;) circles  round  Mullingar;  and  from  Coolnahay, 
a  little  farther,  is  carried  to  the  Shannon  as  before  men- 
tioned.    It  has  been  urged  by  some,  that  had  the  line 
of  this  canal  been  more  northerly  at  its  commencement, 
many  diflSculties  and  much  expense  might  have  been 
avoided,  particularly  the  cost  of  the  acqueduct  over  the 
Rye  Water,  which  alone  amounted  to  ^30,000 ;  and  we 
cannot  altogether  deem  this  opinion  unfounded :  yet  the 
difikulties  encountered,  and  by  persevering  energy  sub- 
dued, by  the  company,  certainly  entitled  them  to  some 
praise.     Near  Dublin  the  cut  was  through  a  solid  lime^ 
stone  rock,  about  30  feet  below  the  surface,   for  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  a  similar  obstacle  opposed 
its  progress  near  Mullingar;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Boyne,  and  many  other  parts,  the  canals  and  trackways 
are  supported,  for  miles  together,   on  the  summit  of  an 
'  embankment  raised  20  feet  above  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  level.    For  some  time  after 
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this  grand  work  was  completed,  the  difficulty  of  paying 
interest  on  the  money  raised  for  that  purpose,  drove 
the  -directors  to  the  expedient  of  levying  tolls  so  high, 
as  to  operate  as  a  severe  check  upon  the  degree  of 
commerce,  that  else  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
sooner  brought  into  play  through  the  facilities  afforded 
by  so  noble  an  inland  navigation.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  company,  we  understand  that  this 
canal  is  considered  an  improving  concern. 

Ere  reaching  the  road,  branching  from  the  circular, 
which  leads  to  Howth,  we  shall  have  passed  two  other 
of  those  charitable  institutions,  in  which  Dublin  is  seen 
so  conspicuously  to  abound;  these  are  the  Dublin  Fe- 
male Penitentiary,  and  the  Asylum  for  Old  Men  in 
Russell-place :  they  are  both  excellent  as  to  their  general 
plan  and  conduct.  Aldborough-house,  at  the  junction 
of  these  roads,  is  now  known  as  the  Feinaiglian  Esta- 
blishment, where  instruction  is  given  in  that  well-known 
Proflfessor's  system  of  artificial  memory.  Our  road  may 
he  that  leading  towards  Ballybough  Bridge,  where  is  the 
Jews'  Cemetery,  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  with  a  high 
wall,  and  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees:  it  is  much 
larger  than  the  population  of  that  sect,  which  has  much 
dwindled,  would  seem  to  require,  did  they  not  adhere 
strictly  to  the  precepts  of  their  rabbins,  who  teach  that  it 
is  not  lawful  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  dead,  by  open- 
ing the  same  grave  twice.  Here  appear  a  few  tomb- 
stones, inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters ;  and  they  were 
formerly  much  more  numerous,  until  stolen  to  be  con- 
verted into  hearth-stones,  and  to  other  purposes;  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  not  appearing  to  consider 
it  any  species  of  sacrilege  to  plunder  the  grave  of  a  JeWj 
though  they  should  be  very,  scrupulous  in  violating  that 
of  a  Christian.  A  curious  anecdote  of  this  nature  is  told. 
A  Jew  paying  a  visit  a  short  time  ago  to  a  Christian 
friend  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballybough  Bridge,  foimd  him  . 
in  the  act  of  repaLiing  his  house.    Examining  the  im< 


• 
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provementSy  he  perceived  near  the  fire-place  a  stone, 
with  a  Hebrew  inscription,  intimating  to  the  astonished 
Israelite,  that  the  body  of. his  father  was  buried  in  the 
chimney!  In  1746,  the  Jews  of  Dublin  amounted  only 
to  about  200  individuals;  and  they  at  present  consist 
only  of  two  families,  not  including  a  dozen  persons.* 

The  drive  from  Annesly  Bridge,  (over  which,  we 
should  inform  the  reader,  is  the  more  direct  road,)  leads 
by  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and  commands  a  most  interiest- 
ing  view  of  its  extensive  surface,  with  the  noble  pier 
terminated  by  the  light-house,  the  city,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Dublin  and  Wicklow;  at  points  presenting 
scenes  of  enchanting  beauty.  Marino,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Charlemont,  is  here  sweetly  situated,  at  about  a  mile^s 
distance  from  Dublin.  The  Casino,  a  beautiful  little 
temple,  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  from  a  design 
of  his  late  lordship,  stands  naked  and  simple  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  lawn;' and  contrasts  with  Rosamond^s 
fiower,  erected  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  lake,  in  a 
dark  sequestered  retreat,  embosomed  with  trees :  the 
stained  glass,  fretted  mouldings,  and  pointed  ornaments 
of  the  latter  giving  as  pure  a  model  of  the  Gothic,  as  is 
afforded  by  the  former  of  the  Italian  style.  This  beautiful 
jdemesne,  the  frequent  resort  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin, 
lo  whom  it  is  freely  thrown  open  by  its  liberal  proprie* 
tor,  contains  nxuch  that  will  charm  the  traveller  of  taste, 
;while  it  may  mingle  a  pleasing  melancholy  with  the 
recollections  of  the  patriot.  For  this  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  great  and  good  individual,  who  drew 
4;opiously  from  his  stores  of  classic  taste  in  its  embellish- 
ment, not  merely  from  a  love  of  the  arts,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty  as  a  citizen,  who  was  bound  to  cultivate 
43ie  interests  of  the  country  that  gave  him  birth.  "  I  was 
sensible,''  said  this  excellent  man,  *"*"  that  it  was  my  indis* 

*  A  singfular  contrast  in  this  respect  is  afforded  by  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam,  the  population  of  which  does  not  much  exceed  that  of 
DnbliD,  yet  inclodes  not  less  then  40,000  people  of  thi»  persuasion. 
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pensable  duty  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  I  determined  by 
some  means  or  other  to  attach  myself  to  my  native  land; 
and  principally  with  this  view  I  began  those  improve- 
ments at  Marino,  as  without  some  attractive  employment, 
I  doubted  whether  I  should  have  resolution  to  become  a 
resident/'  Would  that  many  would  follow  the  example 
of  this  nobleman ;  and,  by  decorating  their  country  with 
such  tasteful  abodes,  and  residing  on  the  spot  marked 
with  their  improvements,  confer  an  obligation  on  their 
native  soil,  and  diffuse  a  perfume  also  round  their  own 
memories,  each  as  lasting  as  the  native  loveliness  of  their 
'emerald  isle,'  and  the  gratitude  of  its  warm-hearted 
inhabitants!  His  present  lordship,  it  is  but  justness  to 
state,  is  one  of  those  estimable  men  of  exalted  rank, 
whose  public  and  private  conduct  may  be  said  to  enno- 
ble their  nobility ;  but  his  highest  praise  still  is,  that  he 
makes  it  his  first  aim  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  enlightr 
ened  predecessor. 

The  late  Lord  Charlemont,  of  whom  some  slight 
account  is  here  due,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
persons  of  his  time,  and  as  amiable,  patriotic,  and  truly 
honest  a  man,  as  perhaps  ever  adorned  any  age  or  coun- 
try. He  was  bom  at  Dublin,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1728.  After  a  domestic  education  by  private  tutors^ 
he  spent  some  years  in  travelling,  particularly  in  Italy, 
where  he  met  with  and  pati'onized  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers; and,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  planned  Marino, 
an  edifice  by  which  he  materially  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  that  architectural  taste,  which  now  so  proudly 
distinguishes  the  Irish  capital.  In  17^3,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl,  in  consequence  of 
his  mild  but  spirited  exertions  for  restoring  tranquillity 
to  a  disturbed  district  in  the  north  of  Ireland — a  service 
which  he  effected  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life :  he 
accepted  the  proposed  honour,  however,  solely  on  the 
condition  that  the  advancement  of  his  rank  should 
in  no  way  be  expected  to  influence  his  parliamen- 
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tary  conduct.  In  176B,  he  married  the  very  amiable 
and  accomplished  Miss  Hickman,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hickman,  of  County  Clare,  esq.,  by  whom  he  had 
the  present  Earl,  and  other  children.  As  President 
of  the  Volunteer  Convention,  in  1786,  his  lordship 
equally  distinguished  himself  by  his  firmness,  modera-  ' 
don,  and  loyalty ;  as  Commandant  of  the  Leinster  Army, 
he  had  previously  devoted  his  whole  time  and  mind  to 
the  general  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  this  most  re- 
spectable body  of  men;  restraining,  by  his  unbounaed 
influence,  (in  such  veneration  was  he  held)  every  thing 
like  intemperate  ebullition,  whenever  the  disposition  to 
it  had  partially  appeared,  and  directing  almost  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  association  to  sentiments  of  loyalty  for 
their  king,  united  with  a  manly  and  firm  devotion  to  the 
rights  and  just  claims  of  their  country.  When  many  of 
these  troops  afterwards  degenerated  into  factious  dema- 
gogues, and  greatly  contributed  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
rebellion  of  179^,  it  was  a  sufficient  exculpation  of  Lord 
Charlemont,  that  his  voice,  which  had  so  long  operated 
as  a  pacific  charm,  had  lost  all  influence  over  them. 
Having  now  nearly  18  years,  in  his  parliamentary  ca- 
pacity, established  the  legislative  independence  of  his 
country,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  extinguishment  of 
that  independence,  chiefly  through  the  unhappy  troubles 
by  which  the  island  had  been  recently  convulsed,  but 
died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1799»  at  Charlemont-house, 
Dublin;  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  family 
vault  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Armagh.  He  com- 
posed this  simple  and  modest  epitaph  for  himself: 

"  Here  lies  the  Body  of 

James,  Earl  of  CbarlemoDt, 

a  sincere,  zealous,  and  active  friend 

to  his  Country. 

Let  his  posterity  imitate  him  in  that  alone, 

and  forgfet 

His  manifold  Errors." 

Being  intimate  with  all  the  celebrated  men  of  his  time, 
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there  are  still  some  living  who  remember  how  long  hi» 
-seat  ^  Marino  was  the  temple  of  taste,  science,  and 
hospitality. 

The  village  of  Clontarf  is  rendered  conspicm>ns  by 
its  Charter  School,  the  dome  of  which  is  a  prominent 
object:  it  is  the  great  resort  of  bathers  from  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  Its  rear  is  intersected  by  pretty  roads, 
called  green  lanes,  laid  out  with  neat  villas  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  company  in  the  summer  months.  Once 
a  celebrated  fishing  town,  a  particular  spot  was  called 
Tkt  Shedsy  from  the  number  of  wooden  huts  erected  there 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  fish;  and  Clontarf  is  yet 
famous  for  its  mine,  and  still  more  so  for  the  memora- 
ble  battle  fought  here  between  the  Irish  and  the  Danes, 
on  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1014;  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  and 

"  Brien — ^the  gflory  and  grace  of  his  ag«,** 
fell,  but  in  the  arms  of  victory.     This  closing  achieve- 
ment of  the  veteran  monarch,  whose  "  hand  was  bent  on 
war,  but  whose  heart  was  for  the  peace  of  Erin,"  has 
been  already  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  these  pages; 
and  various  are  the  spots  in  the  island  which,  in  one 
way  or  other,  Associate  themselves  with  the  memory  of 
this  illustrious  chieftain  and  prince,  to  have  produced 
whom  were   glory  enough  for  ancient  Ireland.     For 
though   we   are  perfectly   aware,  that  many  are  our 
highly  to  be  respected  opponents  in  opinion  not  only  as 
to  this  hero,  but  in  relation  to  many  facts  and  circum- 
stances attaching  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  Island; 
yet  we  can  but  remember,  in  regard  to  Brien,  (as  we 
think  there  is  the  sanction  of  sufficient  probability  to 
believe)  that,  in  war,  victory  pursued  his  path ;  in  peace, 
the  arts   embellished   his    repose;    and   that  property 
respected,    oppression   punished,     religion    venerated, 
inavsion  crushed,  literature  encouraged,  and  law  main- 
tained, were  the  characteristics  of  an  age,  which  it  is  a 
fashion  with  too  many  modem  Irishmen  to  talk  of  as 
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unlimitedly  barbarous,  but  of  which  the  historian  must 
speak  with  delight,  and  the  monarch  may  study  with 
Improvement. 

Bfien  Boromhe,  or  Boru,  as  the  name  is  commonly 
pronounced,  is  computed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year 
9^6;  and  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  educa- 
tion appreciated  to  the  sons  of  the  Irish  kings,  in  which 
war,  literature,  and  politics,  formed  the  necessary  basis 
cm  which  to  ground  the  instruction  of  the  future  ruler. 
His  first  essay  in  arms  was  in  the  capacity  of  general  to 
his  brother  Mahon,  King  of  North  Munster,  when  be 
entirely  routed  a  numerous  and  almost  overwhelming 
'  body  of  Danes,  who  had  made  a  plundering  incursion  into 
the  country  under  his  protection.  Soon  after  this  vic- 
tory, an  insurrection  in  Munster  ending  in  the  violent 
death  of  Mahon,  Brien  ascended  to  the  vacant  throne, 
and  his  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  punishment  of 
his  brother's  murderers;  in  which  he  completely  suc- 
ceeded, although  the  conspirators  had  called  the  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Danes,  to  their  assistance.  Becoming, 
in  968,  king  of  both  Munsters,  he  speedily  clear^ 
them  from  the  invaders,  and  re-established  their  former 
privileges.  He  gave  new  vigour  to  the  laws  by  sum- 
moning a  feis,  or  parliament,  at  Cashell;  caused  the 
ruined  churches  and  monasteries  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
the  bishops  and  clergy  to  be  restored  to  their  livings. 
His  annual  revenue,  as  King  of  Munster,  was  such  as 
is  calculated  to  give  an  imposing  idea  of  the  riches 
of  Ireland  in  his  time :  a  particular  account  of  it  is 
contained  in  the  Leabhar  na  Chart ,  or  Book  of  Rights, 
which  O'Halloran  has  translated. 

The  jealousy  with  which  Brien  was  regarded  by  the 
other  sovereigns  of  the  island,  as  well  as  by  Malachie, 
the  chief  monarch,  of  whom  the  others  held  their  states 
by  fealty,  was  equalled  only  by  the  malicious  aggressions 
they  made  upon  his  territory ;  these  at  length  terminated 
in  the  issue  to  which  justice  and  reason  pointed  ;  the 
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generous  magnanimity  of  Brien  was  contrasted  with  the 
passive  temporising  spirit  of  Malachie,  and  the  crown  of 
Ireland  became  our  hero's,  not  by  conquest  alone,  but 
at  the  earnest  petition  of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  nation 
for  his  assumption  of  it.  From  that  moment,  the  reign 
of  Brien,  which  may  properly  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced in  1001,  presents  an  assemblage  of  every  virtue 
which  can  endear  the  heart,  and  every  talent  which 
can  exalt  the  man.  He  re-edified  the  theological  and 
Tilean  colleges,  opened  new  academies,  erected  public 
libraries  for  the  use  of  indigent  students,  animated  timid 
merit  by  well  grounded  hopes,  and  patronized  with 
steady  zeal  all  professors  of  the  liberal  arts.  Among 
the  latter,  he  was  particularly  attached  to  music,  and 
he  himself  excelled  in  the  practice  of  that  delightful 
science.  His  favourite  harp,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have 
played  on  the;  eve  of  the  battle  so  glorious  to  his  own 
and  his  country's  fame,  although  so  fatal  to  himself,  is 
still  preserved,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  is  a  fine  memorial  of  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  Irish  artists  in  his 
reign.  It  is  an  universally  received  tradition  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  where  he  was  bom,  that  the  beautiful 
air — Thugamuir  fein  an  samhra  lin,  "  We  brought  sum- 
mer with  us,"  was  his  favourite  composition,  and  that 
he  played  it  on  this  occasion,  both  in  allusion  to  the 
time  of  the  year  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the 
prospect  of  prosperity  to  Ireland  from  the  anticipated 
expulsion  of  the  Danes.  The  power  of  the  Danes  was 
indeed  effectually  broken  in  this  engagement,  and  never 
afterwards  revived  so  as  to  need  foreign  assistance  to 
complete  its  overthrow ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  Ire- 
land, had  her  princes,  after  the  death  of  Brien,  improved 
the  repose  his  victories  had  purchased  for  them,  by 
treading  in  his  footsteps,  instead  of  replunging  their 
•  country  into  civil  dissentions,  and  thereby  hastening  its 
declension  to  that  state  in  which  it  was  found  by  the 
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English  linder  Henry  11.,  when  the  once  highly  cnlti- 
vated  soil,  and  no  less  cultivated  mind,  had  been  converted 
apparently  into  physical  and  mental  deserts.  But  the 
bright  era  of  Irish  history,  which  commenced  at  a 
period  of  which  there  are  few  authentic  records,  appears 
to  have  virtually  terminated  in  the  year  815,  when  the 
country  was  subdued  by  the  Danish  leader  Turgesius ; 
the  gleam  of  national  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Brien, 
was  as  transient  as  the  ray  of  sunshine,  which  sometimes 
bursts  momently  from  the  dark  horizon,  though  the  day 
is  fast  setting  in  undistinguishable  gloom :  a  succession 
of  such  monarchs  as  Brien,  could  alone,  perhaps,  have 
restored  the  country  to  the  early  illumination  reflected  on 
it  by  the  united  splendour  of  its  arts  and  arms.  With 
the  recollections,  however,  of  such  a  reign  as  was  that 
of  this  monarch,  and  of  the  sanguinary  field  which,  at 
the  age  of  eighty^ight,  closed  his  glorious  career,  wh6 
can  pass  through  the  little  village  of  Clontarf  without 
feelings  of  interest  and  respect? 

'<  Long  his  loss  shall  Erin  weep, 
'^  Ne^er  aiga,\n  his  likeness  see, 
'*  Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 
"  Strains  of  immortality '."• 

The  views,  both  coastwise  and  inland,  as  we  sweep 
round  the  north  side  of  the  bay  to  Howth,  are  singularly 
beautiful. 

On  arriving  near  Kilbarrack  Church,  indeed,  which 
stands  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  constrasted  with  its  richly  cultivated  surface 
nearer  Dublin,  is  bare  and  desolate.     We  now  traverse 


*  Gray. — It  is  asserted  in  Buntingf^s  first  collection  of  the  Irish  Me- 
lodies, that  it  was  this  battle  of  Clontarf,  and  the  deatb  of  Brien, 
which  gave  the  sbuject  to  our  elegant  poet  of  the  *  Fatal  Sisters/ 
This  ode  is  given  in  the  original  Norse,  with  a  literal  Latin  transla- 
tion, in  Bam.  Hist.  Orkney  Islands,  1808. 
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the  low  sandy  isthmus  by  which  the  Hill  of  Howth  i!i 
<X)nnectecl  with  the  main  land;  but  which,  from  its  flat^ 
neis,  and  not  having  been  hitherto  discoverable,  the 
,  promontory  has  appeared  an  island  of  imposing  form. 
Formed  entirely  of  the  sands  which  the  tides  of  succes- 
sive ages  have  here  collected,  the  isthmus  is  sterile  to 
that  degree,  that  no  trees  of  any  kind  will  grow  on  the 
original  soil ;  a  few  patches  of  potatoes,  forced  by  ma- 
nuring with  sea-weed,  are  nearly  the  only  signs  of  cul- 
tivation visible  upon  it.  Kilbarrack  Church  is  a  not 
uninteresting  ruin;  and  the  adjoining  church-yard 
being  still  used  as  a  cemetery,  one  of  the  graves  was 
prettily  decorated,  when  we  visited  it,  with  an  ornament 
of  fantastically  wreathed  osiers,  about  a  yard  in  height, 
with  numerous  shreds  of  white  paper  attached :  such 
decorations,  we  were  informed,  commonly  denote  that  a 
young  unmarried  woman  is  interred  on  the  spot  thus 
marked  for  the  eye  of  the  passenger. 

Southwards,    across    the   bay,   independent  of    the 
beauty  of  a  vast  surface  of  water  constantly  enlivened  by 
the  appearance  of  ships  Under  sail,  Dublin,  and  in  the 
distance  the  Wicklow  mountains,  are  seen  from  a  parti- 
cular point  to  great  advantage,  skirting  the  horizon  with 
the  most  picturesque  outline  imaginable,  while  villas, 
interspersed  through  a  rich  and  wooded  country,  descend 
from  them  to  the  remote  edge  of  the  bay.     The  north- 
ward prospect  now  begins  to  embrace  a  widfer  range, 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  MoUme,  distant  40  Irish 
miles,  and  including,  near  at  hand,  the  rugged  rock 
called  Ireland's  Eye,  and,  at  a  short  distance  farther,  the 
island  of  Lambay.    Fronting  us  is  the  little  fishing-town 
of  Howtl ,  consisting  of  a  single  street  running  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  a  congregation  ot  huts  at  its  base ; 
and  on  the  tight,  the  white  battlements  of  the  venerable 
mansion  of  Lord  Howth,  called  Howth  Castle,  emerge 
from  the  dark  wood  in  which  it  is  embosomed :   the 
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estate  over  which  it  appears  constructed  to  reign,  in- 
cludes the  whole  peninsula  of  Howth,  containing  1500 
square  acres  (Irish,)  and,  without  increase  or  diminution, 
has  continued  for  more  than  six  centuries  in  his  lordship^s 
family,  having  been  their  residence  since  the  arrived  of  the 
first  adventurers  from  England.    The  name  of  the  earliest 
of  these,  of  this  family,  was  Sir  Armory  Tristram,  "  and 
the  adventures  recorded  of  his  life,  and  received  as 
authentic,  are   more  extraordinary  than  those  of  any 
hero  in  romance.     Happening  to  meet  with  Sir  John  de 
Courcy,  who  was  married  to  his  sister,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  at  Rouen,  he  there  made  a  compact  with  him, 
that  whatever  they  should  win  in  any  realm,  either  by 
conquest  or  otherwise,  should  be  divided  between  them. 
On  the  faith  of  this  agreement,  they  sought  adventures 
together  through  Normandy,  France,  and  England,  and 
finally  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  the  first  land  they 
made  was  Howth.     De  Courcy  was  confined  by  illness 
to  his  ship,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  Armoricus, 
who  having  pushed  to  shore,  was  opposed  by  the  Irish 
at  the  bridge  of  Evora,  and  a  fierce  encounter  ensued, 
in  which  seven  sons,  nephews,  and  uncles  of  Sir  Armo- 
ricus  were  slain.     The  Irish  were  finally  defeated,  and 
the  land  and  title  of  Howth  were  allotted  to  him  as  his 
share  of  the  conquest.     The  bridge    of  Evora,  where 
this  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought,  crosses  a  moun^ 
tain  stream,   which  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  north  side 
of  Howth,  nearly  opposite  the   west  end  of  Ireland's 
Eye.     In  clearing  out  the  foundation  for  the  new  parish 
church,  erected  a  few  years  ago  near  this  spot,  a  quan- 
tity of  bones  were  discovered  scattered  over  an  extensive 
space:  and,   m  the   neighbourhood,  an  antique  anvil, 
with  bridle  bits  and  oiher  parts  of  horse  harness.     It  is 
conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  the  armourers' 
forge  was  erected  on  this  spot,  where  the  knights  were 
accoutred   preparatory   to  the   battle.     Sir  Arraoricus, 
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after  a  variety  of  other  perilous  and  wild  adventures  in 
Ireland,  was  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  in  Con- 
naught.  His  knights  were  inclined  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  horses,  and  save  themselves  by  flight ;  but  their 
leader,  dismounting,  drew  his  sword,  and  kissing  the 
cross  of  it,  thrust  it  into  his  horse's  side :  his  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  knights  except  two,  who  were 
sent  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  to  be  spectators  of  the  ap- 
proaching combat.  The  Normans  were  cut  ofl^,  not  a 
man  escaping  besides  the  two  who  afterwards  testified 
the  circumstances  of  the  heroic  transaction.  Some  time 
after,  the  original  family  name  of  Tristram  was  changed 
to  St.  Lawrence,  for  the  following  reason : — One  of  them 
commanded  an  army  near  Clontarf,  against  the  common 
invaders,  the  Danes.  The  battle  was  fought  on  St. 
Lawrence's  day,  and  he  made  a  vow  to  the  Saint,  com- 
mon in  those  times,  that  if  he  were  victorious  he  would 
assume  his  name,  and  entail  it  upon  his  posterity.  The 
Danes  were  defeated,  and  his  vow  was  religiously  pre*- 
served.*  Another  romantic  circumstance  is  related  of 
this  family.  The  celebrated  Grana  Uille,  or  Grace 
O'Malley,  was  noted  for  her  piratical  depredations  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Returning  on  a  certain  time 
from  England,  where  she  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  queen, 
she  landed  at  Howth,  and  proceeded  to  the  castle.  It 
was  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  the  gates  were  shut. 
Shocked  at  an  exclusion  so  repugnant  to  her  notions  of 
Irish  hospitality,  she  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
shore,  where  the  young  lord  was  at  nurse,  and  seizing 
the  child,  embarked  with  him,  and  sailed  to  Connaught, 
where  her  own  castle  stood.  After  some  time,  however, 
she  restored  the  child,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
the  gates  should  be  always  thrown  open  when  the  far 


*  Clogfher^g  M.S.  quoted  by  Lodge,  III.  180. 
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raily  went  to  dinner,  a  practice  which  is  observed  at 
this  day/'* 

The  castle  is  a  long  battlemented  structure,  flanked 
by  squaro  towers  at  each  extremity,  and  approached  by 
a  large  flight  of  steps,  which  are  modern.  A  spacious  hall 
extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the  building,  ornament- 
ed within  by  the  weapons  and  armour  of  ancient  days, 
and,  among  the  rest,  is  the  identical  two-handed  sword 
with  which  Sir  Armoricus  Tristram,  the  first  Ekiglish 
proprietor  already  mentioned,    defeated  the  Danes.     In 

^  a  chamber,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the 
hall,  is  a  painting  said  to  represent  the  abreption 
of  the  young  Lord  Howth.  A  female  is  mounted  on 
a  white  horse,  receiving  a  child  from  a  peasant;  above, 
the  sky  seems  to  open,  and  a  figure  is  represented 
looking  down  on  the  group  below.  The  picture  how- 
ever, appears  to  allude  to  some  other  subject,  though  the 
tradition  of  the  castle  refers  it  to  this.     In  this  room  is 

.  a  bed  in  which  William  III.  slept,  and  which  is  pre- 
served exactly  as  it  then  was,  in  remembrance  of  that 
circumstance.  In  the  saloon  are  some  good  portraits; 
among  others,  a  full-length  of  Dean  Swift  in  his  robes, 
with  the  "  Draper's  Letters"  in  his  hand ;  the  figure  of 
Wood  is  crouching  beside  him,  and  his  halfpence  are 
scattered  about:  the  hangings  of  this  apartmenc  remain  as 
they  were  first  placed  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and 
their  appearance  is  such  as  to  corroborate  this  rather 
curious  fact.  Over  a  door-way  to  a  range  of  offices, 
connected  with  the  west  end  of  the  castle,  is  a  curious 
inscription,  containing  the  initials  of  Christopher,  the 
twentieth  Lord  of  Howth,  usually  called  the  Blind  Lord^ 
and  of  Elenor  Plunket,  whom  he  married;  their  arms  arte 
impaled  on  a  shield  in  the  centre,  with  the  motto  of 
the  Howth  family,  and  the  date,  1564.  The  original 
castle  of  Howth,  now  a  ruin,  is  situated  on  another  part 
of  the  domain. 

*  Whitelaw  and  Walsk,  II.  1259; 
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In  a  meadow  adjacent  to  the  castle,  to  the  south- 
cast,  may  be  seen  a  large  Cromlech^  or  Druidical Altar* 
consisting  of  a  ponderous  mass  of  unhewn  rock,  14  feet 
long,  12  broad,  and  6  thick,  resting  in  an  inclined  po- 
sition upon  vast  shapeless  masses  of  the  same  material. 
The  position  of  the  upper  stone  was  originally  more 
horizontal  than  at  present,  one  of  the  supporters  having 
broken  with  its  weight,  and  thus  occasioned  it  to  rest 
with  one  edge  upon  the  ground ;  but  the  superincumbent 
mass,  in  all  these  curious  relics  of  antiquity,  many  of 
wiiich  exist  in  Ireland,  is  more  or  less  inclined,t  and 
the  stones  of  which  they  are  composed  are  universally 
unmarked  with  the  impression  of  any  implement 
Though  generally  attributed  to  the  Druids,  Sir  James 
Ware  is  disposed  to  refer  their  origin  to  a  yet  more  re^ 
mote  period  than  that  at  which  they  flourished,  deducing 
them  from  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs,  who  were 
commanded  to  employ  no  tools  in  the  construction  of 
their  simple  altars,  How  such  immense  fragments 
should  have  been  disposed  in  an  artificial  form,  at  an 
age  when  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  powers  de- 
rived from  mechanics  were  unknown,  must  ever  remain 
a  subject  for  astonishment:  the  conjecture  is  at  the 
least  ingenious  in  regard  to  this  monument,  as  it  rests 
!n  a  hollow,  that  the  perpfcndicular  stones  were  sunk  in 
pits  under  the  principal  mass  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  that  the  earth  being  afterwards  dug  away,  it  was  left 
supported  on  these  rude  pillars. 

The  town  of  Howth  is  inhabited  by  a  singularly  hardy 
and  healthy  race  of  men,  generally  above  the  common 
height,  who,  until  very  lately,  were  noted   smugglers, 

♦  Called  by  the  natives  of  Howtli,  Fin's  Quoit ^  in  allusion  to 
the  supposed  derivation  of  its  position — the  force  of  Fin  MTomhl  (or 
Fingal)  ^s  arm,  when  en^g^ed  on  that  spot  with  a  Dane. 

-f  A  circomstance  in  which  the  word  cromlech^  literally  meaniog;' 
a  crooked  or  bendingf  stone,  originated. 
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and  several  of  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the 
present  race,  are  frankly  stated  by  them  to  have  died  of 
wounds  received  in  the  pursuit  of  that  illicit  calling. 
In  one  encounter  of  this  kind,  it  is  narrated,  a  Howth 
man  who  had  fallen,  was  found  to  have  owed  his  death 
to  the  lodgment  of  a  sleeve-button  in  his  heart ;  a  reve- 
nue-officer, who-e  ammunition  was  expended,  having 
loaded  his  pistol  with  this  extraordinary  bullet. 

The  remains  of  the  venerable  Abbey  or  College 
of  Howth  occupy  a  romantic  site,  on  the  cliff  over-f 
hanging  the  sea.  Though  its  history  is  nearly  buried 
in  obscurity,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Sihtric,  a  Danish  prince,  in  1038.  The  ruins 
are  enclosed  in  an  area  of  189  f^^t  by  l68,  defended 
on  the  noith  and  east  sides  by  a  rampart,  and  on 
the  opposite  by  a  deep  moat,  the  usual  appendage  of 
ancient  religious  edifices,  being  constructed  either  for 
their  protection,  or  a^  courts  whither  the  tenants  of 
the  clergy  resorted  for  justice.  The  area  is  now  a 
church-yard.  The  church  contains  a  curious  monument 
for  Christopher,  the  thirteenth  l.ord  Howth,  erected  in 
1430;  and  an  inscription  '  To  the  Memory  of  Ann 
Flin,'   whicj^  includes  the  following  lines : 

A  friend  that  loTed  thy  earthly  form  when  here, 
greets  this  stone  to  dust  he  held  most  dear; 
Thy  happy  genius  oft  his  soul  revir'd, 
Nor  sorrow  felt  he  till  of  thee  depriv'd: 
Peace  to  thy  gent\e  shade,  and  endless  rest 
To  thy  fair  soul,  now  numhered  witfi  the  hlest! 
Yet  take  these  tears — mortality's  relief, 
And,  till  I  share  thy  joy,  forgive  my  grief: 
These  little  rites — a  stone,  a  verse — receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give. 

Deceased  September  18,  1766, 
Aged  near  21  years. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Flin,   bookseller  in  Limerick,  \vji© 
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composed  this  epitaph,  was  a  native  of  Howth,  where 
his  family  are  possessed  of  two  houses  on  insulated 
spots  in  the  centre  of  Lord's  Howth's  property,  sup- 
posed to  he  reservations  made  to  their  ancestors,  and 
held  as  a  tenure  coeval  with  that  of  the  family  of  Tris- 
tram. His  remains  are  deposited  near  those  of  his 
beloved  daughter.  The  helfry  of  this  edifice  is  ascended 
by  stairs  on  the  outside  to  the  roof.  Several  of  the 
vaults  have  at  different  times  been  made  repositories 
for  smuggled  goods,  which  have  been  repeatedly  disin- 
terred by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  ruins  on  the  south  side  of  the  enclosure,  consist 
of  the  remains  of  a  hall,  kitchen,  and  seven  celk. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  been  thatched,  and  now  afford 
shelter  to  poor  families.  Howth  Castle  contains  the 
bells  anciently  belonging  to  the  abbey,  they  having 
been  found  on  a  recent  search  made  for  them  in  the 
former  structure,  when  the  metal  was  wanted  for  cast- 
ing a  bell  for  the  new  church  of  Howth — a  neat  edifice. 
A  tradition  that  these  bells  were  yet  in  existence  in  the 
castle,  led  to  their  discovery  in  a  remote  apartment;  but 
as  they  were  deemed  too  curious,  from  iheir  inscriptions 
in  old  Roman  characters,  to  be  melted  down,  they  were 
retained  by  Lord  Howth,  and  a  new  bell  provided  for 
the  church.  They  are  three  in  number;  and  a  farther 
tradition  states,  that  they  were  cast  in  Italy,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  abbey  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
which  was  upwards  of  a  century  before  the  arrival  of 
the  English. 

Howth,  in  the  Irish  M.SS.  is  known  b}'  the  name, 
imce  doubtless  most  appropriate,  of  Bin  Eider,  or  the 
Cliff  of  the  Eagle.  It  is  seven  miles  distant  from  Dub- 
lin«  A  neat  Roman-catholic  chapel  has  been  recently 
erected  in  the  town. 

Just  below  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbey,  the  pliers  forming  the  niew  Harbour  of  Howth 


C)ct6tid  in  a  direction  towairds  Iceland's  Eye,  fend,  as 
Ibrming  a  national  work  of  great  magnitude,  though  of 
edmparatively  questionable  utility,  they  merit  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  tourist.  The  want  of  security 
in  Dublin  Bay  has  long  been  felt  as  no  common  misfor- 
tune, and  the  sacrifices  of  lives  and  property,  from 
tbis  circumstance,  have  been  annually  very  great.  The 
tfound  between  Ireland's  Eye  and  Howth,  seemed  to 
possess  many  natural  advantiages  for  an  harbour  that 
should  remedy  some  important  defe(?t8  in  the  bay; 
td^ther  with  disadvantages  which,  in  that  warmth  which 
iilis  been  remarked  in  the  prosecution  of  other  novel 
^orks  in  this  country,  appear  to  have  been  overlooked 
or  disregarded.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  both  the 
i»nner  and  the  latter,  the  situation  of  this  sound  should 
l>e  clearly  understood.  The  eastern  entrance,  about 
Isalf  a  mile  in  width,  lies  between  two  ledges  of  rocks, 
^hich  advance  to  it  on  either  side,  the  one  from  Howth, 
Ifcc  other  from  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island. 
Prom  the  north-west  point  of  the  island  runs  a  similar 
ledge,  leaving  between  it  and  the  sand-bank  under 
Howth  a  like  entrance;  and  upon  these  foundations, 
Hius  grandly  laid  by  nature,  it  was  proposed  in  one  of 
Ifee  plaits  presented  to  erect  the  piers,  leaving  the  pas- 
tages  as  already  formed,  and  simply  marking  the  limits 
of  the  masonry  by  beacons,  while  the  whole  sound  be- 
•tween  the  island  and  the  peninsula  would  have  formed 
'«  single  capacious  basin.  Had  this  plan  been  carried 
into  effect,  the  contiguity  of  the  sound  to  the  open  sea, 
its  great  depth  at  low  water,  its  pure  bottom  for  a  very 
sufficient  extent,  its  natural  enclosures,  and  the  vicinity 
of  a  hill-stream  from  Howth,  so  situated  that  it  might  at 
a  trifling  expense  be  conveyed  into  boats  and  the  holds 
of  small  vessels,  all  presented  so  many  recommenda- 
tions of  this  harbour,  that' nothing  perhaps  could  coun- 
tert)alance  them,  except  the  circumstan/:e,  that  it  must 
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^11  have  been  difficult  of  access  in  storms-^precisely 
the  occasions  on  which  its  services  were  most  wanted, 
on  account  of  Dublin  harbour  being  placed  in  the  like 
predicament,  by  the  bar  across  its  entrance  at  low  water. 
But  the  plan  actually  adopted,  besides  retaining  this 
objection,  (which,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  obviate) 
includes  others  which,  upon  the  more  enlarged  but  not 
more  expensive  scheme,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
less  apparent.  The  deepest  and  best  anchorage  the 
sound  affords,  is  left  without  the  pier;  one  third  of  the 
space  within  is  dry  at  half-ebb,  and  two  thirds  at  low 
water;  at  the  latter  time,  the  deepest  part  near  the  en- 
trance, is  only  12  feet;  and  it  consequently  denies  ad- 
mission to  most  of  the  foreign  ships  trading  to  Dublin, 
as  they  usual  draw  from  13  to  l6  feet  of  water.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  bottom  is  rocky — and  then,  that  this 
magnificently  constructed  harbour  should  have  becpme 
in  effect  little  more  than  a  packet-station  for  the  Holy- 
head mails  to  and  from  Dublin/  will  not  appear  ex- 
tremely surprising.  To  the  packet-business,  certainly, 
the  work  has  proved  eminently  useful,  saving  these 
vessels  the  time  which,  unless  the  wind  was  west,  used 
generally  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  labour  of  working  out 
of  the  bay ;  while  if  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  east  or 
north-east,  or  from  the  north  at  neap  tides,  they  could 
not  sail  at  all.  Now  it  is  true,  they  can  be  regularly 
dispatched  at  a  fixed  hour  every  night,  with  any  wind, 
and  in  weather  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  quit  the 
Pigeon-house  dock.* 

*  Westerly  winds  blow,  on  an  averag^e,  for  eight  months  in  the 
year.  Boate  notices  this  circnmstance,  and  in  a  manner  shewing^ 
that  the  art  of  navigating  packet-rigged  vessels,  with  any  wind 
when  once  at  sea,  was  unknown  in  his  time.  ''  Commonly,"  he  ob- 
serves, *^  there  is  no  need  of  a  wind  to  be  wafted  over  to  England, 
where,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  out  of  England  will  come  over 
into  Ireland,  very  ordinarily  are  constrained  to  waste  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  weeks;  yea,  it  hath  fallen  out  so 
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The  harbour,  as  construpted,  consists  of  a  pier  run- 
ning out  from  Howth  upon  the  eastern  ledge  of  rocks 
to  the  distance  of  1503  feet,  a  return  from  it  in  a  north- 
west direction  of  990  feet,  (at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
jhandsome  li^ht-house,)  and  a  westward  pier  of  the 
length  of  2020  feet,  which  runs  from  the  shore  to 
meet  the  return,  but  leaves  a  space  of  300  feet  for  an 
entrance.  The  eastward  pier  is  38  feet  high,  200  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  85  at  high-water  mark ;  and  the 
westward  36  feet  high,  170  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  80 
at  high-water  mark ;  their  surfaces  form  spacious  roads, 
and  along  their  edges  run  parapet  walls:  the  area  en- 
closed within  these  vast  masses  of  masonry  is  52  English 
acres.  Rude  fragments  of  rock,  which  were  conducted 
by  railways  down  the  steep  promontory  above,  form  the 
bases  of  the  interior  of  the  wall,  but  the  foundation  of 
the  fronts  of  mountain  granite  consists  of  blocks  of  red 
grit-stone,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Runcorn  in 
Cheshire.  Diving-bells  were  necessarily  employed  in 
placing  the  first  massive  stones  at  so  great  a  depth  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water.  The  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  little  less  than  £700,000. 

Ireland's  Eye,  and  Lambay,  farther  north,  are  small 
islands  to  which  repeated  allusion  has  been  made  in 
this  volume.  The  former  lies  about  one  mile  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  considerably  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. On  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
church,  said  to  have  belonged  to  an  abbey  founded  here 
by  St.  Nessan  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
in  which  the  saint  passed  his  life  in  devotional  exercises, 
mid  where  the  venerated  book  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
called  the  *  Garland  of  Howth'  was  preserved — "  that 

more  tlian  once,  that  in  two  whole  months  there  bath  not  been  to 
much  east  wind  as  to  carry  ships  out  of  Eng^land  into  Ireland."— 
Nat.  Hist,  p.  96. 
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■hcfokj'  says  Archbishop  Allen,  in  his  Liber  Niger, 
*^  held  in  so  much  esteem  and  veneration,  that  good  men^ 
ijcarcely  dare  take  an  oath  upon  it,  for  fear  of  the  judg- 
ments of  God  being  immediately  shewn  on  those  who 
ishould  forswear  themselves/'  This  islet  is  an  appen- 
dage to  the  estate  of  Lord  Howth,  and  is  particularly 
marked  by  an  immense  fragment  of  great  altitude  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  which  appears  to  have  been  rent 
from  the  main  cliff  by  some  violent  convulsion  of  nature. 
It  affords  pasturage  to  cattle,  which  tradition  says  were 
formerly  driven  to  it  by  a  causeway  extending  across  to 
Howth.  It  is  noted  for  a  fine  breed  of  goshawks,  which 
build  among  its  rocks ;  and  presents  a  singularity  to  the 
botanist  in  the  garden  rose  (rosa  villosa)  growing  wild 
on  various  parts  of  its  surface. 

Lambay  rises  into  a  considerable  ridge  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  is  from  three  to  four  miles  in 
circumference.  It  has  a  castle,  built  by  John  Challener 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  yet  in  good  repair.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  island  was  granted  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  from  whose  representatives  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Talbots  of  Malahide;  and  in  the  latter 
jB&mily  it  still  continues,  the  castle  being  their  usual 
residence  for  some  months  during  summer;  and  its  libe- 
ral proprietor  is  one  other  of  those  enlightened  Irish 
gentry,  who  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  may  be  said  to 
*  deserve  well  of  their  country.'  The  archbishop  resided 
on  the  island  for  some  time,  and  composed  here  several 
of  his  works.  It  contains  eight  resident  families,  and 
is  very  generally  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Among  its 
natural  productions  may  be  enumerated  an  abundance 
of  rabbits,  sea-pies,  and  puffins:  the  Cornish  chough 
(corvus  graculus)  with  red  bill  and  shanks,  also  fre- 
quents this  island.  Porphyry  Is  so  abundant  that  the 
whole  substratum  is  thought  to  be  composed  of  it. 

On  leaving  the  town  of  Howth,  the  traveller  may  as* 
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cend  the  roa4  which  leads  over  the  hill,  and  enjoy  from 
it  a  new  and  interesting  prospect  of  the  islands,  town,  har- 
bour, ruins,  and  a  martelio  tower,  below ;  or  he  may  visit, 
at  some  distance  beneath,  the  singular  precipice  called 
Puck's  Rockj  appearing  to  have  been  insulated  by  some 
convulsion,  which,  also  cleaving  it  nearly  in  two,  left 
in  it  the  present  deep  perpendicular  fissure.  Few  have 
courage  to  venture  into  this  chasm,  but  from  boats  an 
imaginary  colossal  figure  is  often  viewed  on  the  face  of 
the  rock,  near  the  summit,  recorded  in  a  legendary  tale 
to  be  an  evil  spirit,  who,  venturing  in  days  of  yore  to 
assail  the  holy  St.  Nessan  in  his  retreat  at  Ireland's  Eye, 
was  struck  by  the  saint  on  the  forehead  with  the  sacred 
'  Garland  of  Howth'  (which  by  good  luck  he  was 
employed  in  reading)  and  by  the  force  of  the  blow 
tiansmitted  to  the  opposite  coast,  where  the  rock  spbt 
with  the  weight  of  the  gigantic  figure  he  had  assumed, 
and  he  was  left  secured  in  the  fissure.  In  the  course 
of  centuries,  he  has  by  his  struggles  nearly  succeeded 
in  disengaging  his  body  and  arms,  though  one  leg 
still  remains  firmly  wedged  in  its  place  of  confinement. 
The  limestone  found  in  great  abundance  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  is  in  many  places  very  curiously  imbedded 
with  fossil  shells.  Not  far  distant,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  on  a  steep  cliff,  stands  the  old 
light-house,  now  discontinued ;  and  the  new  road  lately 
made  from  hence  leads  to  the  southern  point  of  the  pro- 
montory, where  a  second  light-house  was  erected  soQie 
years  back,  the  site  of  which,  says  Mr.  Walsh,  "  is 
rendered  interesting  by  a  traditionary  anecdote.  It  is  a 
small  promontory,  nearly  detached  f^om  the  main  by  a 
steep  cavity.  The  little  peninsula  thus  formed,  from  its 
constant  and  bright  verdure  was  called  the  Green  BailUy 
which  in  Irish  signified  a  town,  or  enclosed  habitation. 
Here,  it  is  said,  a  remnant  of  the  Danish  army  retired 
after  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  insulated  the  promontory,  and 
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defended  tkemselves  till  they  were  carried  off  in  their 
vessels.  It  is  certain  that  the  excavation  had  all  the 
appearance  of  an  artificial  fosse,  before  the  ancient 
marks  were  obliterated  by-  the  road,  and  the  works  of 
the  present  light-house  constructed  upon  it."* 

Slieu  Martin,  a  conical  eminence  near  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula,  has  a  large  cairn  on  its  summit,  and 
near  its  base  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  church,  or 
oratory,  dedicated  to  St.  Fenlon.  On  Carric-mor,  an 
eminence  of  less  magnitude  just  beneath,  a  signal-post 
ha»  been  erected,  to  communicate  with  the  pigeon-house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  From  St.  Fenton's 
Oratory,  a  narrow  road  leads  down  the  hill,  till  it  meets 
the  main  road  near  Kilbarrack  Church ;  and  by  this,  if 
he  thinks  proper,  having  noticed  every  thing  worthy  of 
observation  that  has  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  Ex* 
cursion,  the  traveller  may  return  with  us  to  Dublin. 


As  remarks  have  reached  us  relative  to  some  obser- 
vations occurring  in  the  present  volume,  which  have 
appeared  to  favour  particular  opinions  in  religion  and 
politics,  notwithstanding  the  disavowal  of  all  party  bias 
made  in  our  introductory  chapter,  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  line 
of  conduct,  which  in  this  respect  we  have  thought  it 
right  to  pursue.  The  modem  situation  of  Ireland  has 
so  grown  out  of  its  past  religious  and  political  relations, 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  1366. 
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•  and  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment 
exhibits  so  many  features,   for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
account  without  reference  to  these  subjects,  (the  very 
mention  of  which  we  would  for  our  own  parts  have 
gladly  proscribed)  that  a  writer  is  placed  in  no  common 
difficulties,  who  has  undertaken  a  work  of  this  nature, 
with  a  view  to  rendering  it  of  a  character  superior  to  a 
mere  matter-of-fact  detail,  but  whose  first  wish  at  the 
same  time  is  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  readers  of  any 
class  in  the  country  attempted  to  be  described.     To 
succeed  in  both  these  objects,   it  appeared   primarily 
necessary  to  generalize  our  remarks  of  this  kind,  when 
called  for ;  but  in  aiming  at  this,  we  are  aware  that,  in  a 
few  instances,   we  have  been  misapprehended  in  conse- 
quence of  that  very  aim.     Our  statements  have  been 
too  general  in  those  instances ;  want  of  room,  in  a  work 
"whose  limits  are  circumscribed,  as  well  as  adherence  to 
the  system   mentioned,  preventing  the  detail  of  such 
exceptions   to  general  statements,  as  were  perhaps  ne- 
cessary  to   be  particularised  in   order  to  the   perfect 
elucidation  of  our  design.     With  this  candid  and  ready 
avowal,  we  trust  our  Irish  readers  will  be  satisfied ;    ac- 
companying it  as  we  do  with   the  assurance,  that  we 
shall  feel  the  experience  afford  by  the  past,  a  monitory 
catition  for  the  future.     At  the  same  time  we  must  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  the  remarks  alluded  to,   as 
forwarded   from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,   in  one 
instance  originated  in  a  simple  typographical  error;  and 
in  another,  having  been  led  to  the  exposition,  for  mere 
argument's  sake,  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  a  party 
in  religion,  the  same  want  of  room  just  complained  of, 
while  it  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  setiments, 
induced  the   application  of  those  party  opinions  to  us! 
who,  we  are   proud  to  say,  are  of  no  party — but  that 
which,  including  as  we  think  the  wisest  and  the  best  of 
men,  respects  the  religious  and  political  rights  of  all,  and 
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in  an  especial  manner  desires  the  union  of  all  on  the 
broad  basis  of  religious  and  political  equality.  The 
passages  alluded  to  will  be  particularised,  and  corrected, 
in  the  Etrata  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  A]^pend  to 
the  concluding  yolume  for  the  Province  of  Leinster. 
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EXCURSION  VII. 

• 

Through  the  Environs  of  Dublin^  lying  within  the  County 
of  DubUny  and  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles  from 
the  City. 

J.  HE  tourist  who,  in  the  preceding  Excursion,  accom- 
panied us  to  Howth,  will  doubtless  prepare  himself  for 
numerous  objects  of  equal  interest,  dispersed  through 
the  remaining  environs  of  Dublin;  and  in  this  respect 
we  fear  not  that  he  will  experience  disappointment 
But,  owing  to  the  contrariety  in  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  Excursion,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  sketch  such  a  route  as  the  traveller 
would  be  easily  enabled  to  follow  from  our  description 
of  them ;  and  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  arrange 
them  in  alphabetical  order,  at  the  same  time  giving  their 
several  distances  and  bearings  from  the  capital.  Upon 
which  plan,  we  shall  first  notice 

Baldoyle,  six  miles  and  a  half  N.  E.,  upon  the 
Irish  Sea.  This  is  a  pleasant  little  bathing-village,  com- 
manding from  its  open  beach  a  fine  prospect  of  Howth 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  air  is  keen,  but  pure 
and  salubrious. 

Ballyfermot,  three  miles  and  a  half  W.  by  S.,  is 
interesting  only  for  its  ruins  of  an  ancient  Castle, 

Black  Rock,  four  miles  S.  E.  This  is  a  large  and 
handsome  village,  agreeal^ly  situated  upon  Dublin  Bay, 
and  which,  with  Willi amstown  and  Booterstown, 
villages  uniting  with  it,  may  be  said  to  form  a  town  of 
considerable  size.  From  the  last-mentioned  place,  which 
lies  in  the  approach  from  Dublin,  the  marine  and  coast 
view  is  eminently  beautiful ;  embracing  the  general  fea- 
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tures  of  the  bay,  with  the  pier  and  harbour,  Howth,  atul 
the  islands  beyond  its  sandy  isthmus,  a  rich  country  finely 
studded  with  villas,  and  the  promontory  of  the  Black 
Rock,  with  the  plantations  contiguous,  which  slope  down 
to  the  water's  edge.     To  see  these  places  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  the  tourist  shotild  visit  them  either  at  bathing" 
times,  or  on  a  Sunday ;  when  the  bustle  and  hilarity  of 
the  crowds  who  proceed  hither  in  their  endless  successiot 
of  cars*  and  other  vehicles^  exhibit  a  scene  not  to  be 
paralled  in  any  of  the  outlets  to  the  British  metropolis. 
On  Sundays  more  particularly,  perhaps,  this  road  is 
actually  clogged  with  the  numbers  who  are  going  to  or 
returning  from  Black  Rock  orDunleary  (the  latter  place 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  farther  along  the  coast)  and 
whose  supreme  pleasure  appears  to  be  that  of  fellowship 
on  the  ride,  or  in  partaking  of  the  Snack  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Snack-homes  which  abound  in  these  villages,  and 
seem  to  present  their  signs,  decorated  with  this  alluring 
and  peculiar  word,  in  perpetuity. — A  snack,  it  should 
be  mentioned  by  the  way,  is  another  name  for  what  is 
generally  a  tolerably  substantial  substitute  for  a  dinner, 
without  being  so  expensive  as  a  meal  under  the  latter 
appellation  might  prove* — In  addition  to  the  cars,  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  jingles,  Dunleary  and 
Black  Rock  '  Royal  Mails'  and  '  Ffys'  are  continually 
passing  and  repassing  along  the  road,  besides  a  few  gigs 
and   carriages   of  other  descriptions. — The   Rev.   Sir 
Harcourt  Lees,  Bart,  has  a  handsome  seat  at  an  incon- 
siderable distance  from  Sea-point,  and  but  little  farther 
fi'om  Black,  Rock. 

*  The  Jaunting  Car  of-  Dnblin  is  riery  freqnently  an  ag^reeable 
aiid  not  unhandsome  eonveyance.  This  machine  holds  from  fonr  to 
six  persons,  (besides  the  driver)  who  sit  back  to  back,  the  wheels, 
concealed  from  their  view,  rcToIvlng  under  them.  Thoug^h  ever  so 
heaVily  laden,  otie  sorry  horse  only  is  afforded  for  the  draog^ht;  and 
the-  rate  at  which  the  animal  proceeds,  is,  under  these  circumstances(, 
really  astontshing*.  The  use  of  this  vehiele  has  of  late  years  nearly 
si^planted  that  of  the  Jingle^  before  described,  in  Dublin. 
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Bullock,  anciently'  written  Bloykcy  six  miles  and 
tlire'e  quarters  S.  E.,  is  a  village  possessing  a  small  quay 
upon  the  bayk  It  has  also  a  Castle  and  Ramparts,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown ;  but  these  defences  are  with 
great  probability  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  both  from  the  Tories  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  pirates  who  in  former  times  infested 
the  neighbouring  seas.  The  name  of  Booterstown,  just 
noticed,  may  be  conjectured  to  be  a  contraction  for 
Freebooterstown ;  and  thai  the  place  was  so  called  either 
from  its  affording  an  occasional  retreat  to  these  pirates, 
or  from  its  being  the  spot  most  frequently  plundered  by 
them ;— ^but  this  is  simply  conjectural. 

Canon  Brook,  about  seven  miles  W.,  contiguous 
to  Lucan.  The  land  being  held  under  the  Minor  Ca- 
nons of  St.  Patrick,  and  a  pretty  stream  gliding  among 
rocks  through  it,  give  rise  to  its  name.  The  great 
improvements  in  regard  to  planting  effected  here  by 
James  Gandon,  esq.  deserve  the  warmest  commenda- 
tions, and  are  exemplary  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  island. 

^  Castle  Knock,  four  miles  N.  W.  Here,  as  the 
name  denotes,  was  a  Castle,  formerly  of  great  strength ; 
but  the  remains  of  which,  though  respectable  as  to  age, 
{the  edifice  having  been  bestowed  by  the  famed  Strong- 
bow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.  on  'his  intrinsic  fnend  Hugh 
Tyrrel')  are  now  perfectly  inconsiderable.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  visit,  however,  were  it  only  to  enjoy  the  ample  and 
beautiful  prospect  it  commands  from  its  bold  site ;  while, 
as  having  constituted  the  head  of  a  large  seigniory,  and 
been  possessed  by  a  family  who  were  of  importance 
through  a  long  period  of  Irish  history,  it  claims  a  degree 
of  regard,  which  it  were  unnecessary  to  bestow  on  many 
of  the  numerous  ruins  of  such  edifices  in  Ireland.  The 
lord  of  Castle  Knock  was  a  Hugh  Tyrrel  in  the  year  1288, 
and  so  was  another  of  the  same  name  in  I486.  In  1310,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Scotch  adventurer,  Edward  Bruce,  toge- 
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ther  with  Lord  Hugh  Tyrrel  and  his  wife;  but  these  per- 
sonages were  afierwards  ransomed :  and  in  June,  1642, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Monk,  with  the  loss  of 
80  men  to  the  insurgents,  besides  those  hung  by  order  of 
this  commander  after  his  success. — ^Traditions,  magnified 
by  the  exaggerations  of  successive  ages  into  the  most 
absurd  impossibilities,  assert  that  there  was  a  spring  of 
water  at  Castle  Knock,  the  use  of  which  was  salutary 
to  the  human  frame,  but  poisonous  to  beasts;  and  that 
a  vdndow  of  the  castle,  which  was  neither  glazed  nor 
latticed,  would  admit  of  a  candle  being  placed  within 
it,  and  kept  burning,  in  the  most  violent  storm,  as  well 
as  in  the  calmest  weather.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Lord  Richard  Tyrrel  founded  an  abbey  at  Castle  Knocks 
for  Regular  Canons  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin^ 
and  in  honour  of  St.  Bridget:  its  remains  until  recently 
constituted  the  Pamh-church;  but  the  present  sacred 
edifice  is  a  handsome  new  erection,  for  which  Castle 
Knock  is  indebted  to  its  late  incumbent. 

Dfynmagh  C<utle,  distant  from  Castle  Knock  eight 
miles,  is  situated  on  a  romantic  spot,  of  which  our  ac- 
companying view  may  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader* 
James  the  Second,  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  slept 
one  night  within  the  walls  of  this  castle. 
•  Chafel-Izod,  two  miles  and  three  quarters  W.,  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  Phsnix  Park.  It  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
La  Belle  Izodf  the  daughter  of  Aongus,  king  of  Ireland. 
Here  is  a  barrack,  which  was  formerly  a  dep6t.for  the 
royal  Irish  artillery.  The  north  bank  of  the  Lifiey,  be- 
tween this  village  and  Lucan,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
river,  and  presenting  an  aspect  fully  exposed  to  the 
hottest  rays  of  the  sun,  has  been  very  successfully 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  strawberries,  which  are  from 
hence  exhaustlessly  supplied  for  the  Dublin  markets; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  citizens'  recre- 
atims,  to  resort  to  this  spot,  and  partake  of  strawberries 
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and  cream,  while  suirounded  by  the  beautifully  wooded 
icenery  of  the  sloping  valley.  The  Church  of  this  vil- 
lage is  ancient,  and  its  Mvy-mantled  tower^  has  an 
imposing  and  venerable  aspect.  The  view  of  Chapel- 
l£od  from  the  park-gate  of  the  Vice-regal  domain, 
leading  to  the  seat  of  Thomas  Kemris,  esq.  from  which 
the  windings  of  the  Liffey  are  seen  to  advantage,  is 
picturesque  in  a  high  degree. 

Cloohbak,  five  miles  and  a  half  N.,  boasts  an  ex- 
tensive view  from  its  Church,  perched  upon  a  lofty 
eminence. 

Clokdalkin,  five  miles  S.  W.     The  most  remark'* 
able  object  here  is  a  Round  Tower,  84  feet  high,  the 
conical  top  of  which  is  perfect,   and  the  whole  in  good 
preservation.    The  door  is  12  feet  from  the  ground. 
Dr.  Ledwich,  in  his  Continuation  of  Grose's  Antiquities 
of  this  country,  seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  round  towers  in  general,  was  an  erection 
of  the  Danes ;  and  derives  the  name  of  the  village  from 
St.  Olave,    corrupted  into   Auley,   Dun  Auley,   and 
Clondalkin — a    derivation  which  appears    sufficiently 
far-fetched.     He  farther  informs  us  that  Auliffe,  the 
Oilman  king  of  Dublin,  about  865,   built  a  palace  at 
Clondalkin,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  by 
the  Irish ;  and  that  in  the  confusion  thereby  occasioned, 
1000  of  the  principal  Danes  were  slain:  to  revenge 
which  injury,  Auliffe,  by  an  ambuscade,  is  said  to  have 
surprised  a  body  of  2000  Irish,  most  of  whom  were 
slain  or  taken  prisoners.     Clondalkin  was  anciently  an 
episcopal  see,  and  Cathald,  in  859)  is  mentioned  as 
abbot  and  bishop  of  it.     In  the  wars  between  the  Irish 
and  Ostmen,  it  was  more  than  once  demolished;  parti- 
cularly in  the  years  1071   and  IO76.     The  Church,  a 
small  building  with  a  square  steeple,  nearly  adjoins  the 
round  tower,  and  is  in  good  repair.    Some  remains  of 
ancient  Stone-Crosses  exist  in  the  church-yard. 

CftyMiiiN,  two  miles  and  a  half  S.  W.,^  was  formerly 
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a  fashioi^able  outlet  fron^  the  metropolis  but  seems  now 
much  neglected.  The  Church,  rebuilt  in  181^,  is  a 
neat  stone  striicture.  This  ws^  one  of  the  four  ancient 
manors  iA  the  county  of  Ejublin  (the  other  three  being 
Esker,  Newcastle,  and  Tassagard)  which,  as  being  an- 
nexed to,  the  crown,  were  called  *  The  ^tng^«  Land/ 
The  Parliamentary  army  under  Cromwell  encamped  on 
the  common  at  Crumlin,  and  numerous  stripes  of  the 
land  Mfere  portioned   out  by    him  to   his   victorious 

soldiery* 

Dalkey,  a  village  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  S.  £., 
was  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than 
at  present,  having  been  resorted  to,  with  comme^'cial 
views^  by  foreigners,  so  early  as  ^480 ;  and  we  find  that 
martlets  and  fairs  for  their  encouragement  were  at  that 
period  established.  Here  were  also  no  less  than  seven 
Castles,  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  goods  of  mer- 
chants and  others,  three  of  which  are  still  in  tolerable 
preservation ;  qne ,  forming  part  of  a  private  hpuse,  ano- 
ther being  occupied  as  a  house  and  store,  and  the  third 
as  a  forge.  Of  the  other  fpui^,  one  was  pulled  down  in 
1769  for  the  sake  of  the  m^rials,  and  remnants  of  the 
remaining  three  enter  into  th^  composition  of  modem 
cabins.  A^  the  extremity  nearest  the  coast  of  a  large 
common,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Dalkey  claim  th^ 
right  of  pasturage,  are  lead  mines,  which  in  the  time  qf 
Rutty  were  extensively  worked,  but  all  operations  are 
now  discontinued.  Opposite  to  them  lies  the  Island 
qf  Dalkey,  forming  the  south-easten  point  of  the  bay  of 
Dublin,  and  conspicuQ\is  from  the  sea  by  its  martello 
tower.  It  contains  about  18  acres  of  good  marsh 
land  for  cattle.  It  was  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  on  it  the  ruins  of  a 
church,  and  Kistvaens,  or  receptacles  of  human  bones, 
are  found  near  the  shore.  Tradition  says,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  retired  here- when  that  place  was  visited 
by  the  great  plague  in  1575,    Dalkey  Island  is  separa- 
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ted  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  called  the  Sound  of 
Dalkey^  3650  feet  long,  1000  feet  wide  at  it&  south-east, 
and  700  feet  wide  at  its  north-west  extremity,  with  a 
Sunken  rock  near  its  centre,  and  a  rocky  shore  on  each 
side.  This  place  had  been  surveyed,  among  others,  as 
affording  a  proper  site  for  an  asylum  harbour;  and  a  plan 
iiras  proposed  by  the  committee  of  inland  navigation, 
but,  from  the  objections  to  which  it  was  liable,  it  was 
abandoned.  It  was  considered,  however,  in  former  times, 
a  very  safe  and  convenient  harbour,  where  vessels  lay 
secure  in  10  fathoms  water,  protected  from  the  north-east 
wind,  and  ready  to  sail  at  any  hour.  Hence  the  port 
of  Dalkey  was  that  used  on  state  occasions.  In  1538, 
Sir  Edw^ard  Bellingham  landed  here,  and  proceeded  to 
Dublin.  In  1553,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  also  landed 
here;  and  in  1558,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  shipped  his  army 
from  this  port,  and  proceeded  to  oppose  the  Scotch  inva« 
ders  at  the  island  of  Raghery  on  the  coast  of  Antrim.* 

DoNNYBROOK,  two  miles  S.  by  E.  is  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage ;  its  Church  ancient,  but  commodious.  The  cotton 
manufactories  established  here,  employ  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  population.  It  is  at  the  jPatr  held  at  this 
place,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Walsh,  that  the  natural 
humour  and  peculiar  character  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  metropolis  are  best  seen.  It  is  kept  on  a 
green,  regularly  proclaimed,  and  always  attended  by 
police  officers,  whose  interposition  is  indispensable  to 
preserve  the  peace.  This  fair,  which  is  for  the  sale  of 
horses  and  black  cattle,  lasts  a  week ;  during  which  time, 
every  amusement  and  gymnastic  exercise  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  are  in  request;  each  day  usually  concluding  with 
a  pitched  battle,  in  which  much  blood  is  spilled,  and 
many  heads  broken,  but  rarely  any  life  lost.  The  green 
is  completely  covered  with  tents,  or  with  pipers,  fid- 
dlers,  and  dancers ;  and  of  late  years  mountebanks  have 
idso  been  introduced,  together  with  shews  of  wild  beasts, 
•  Whitelaw  and  Walib,  II.  1^78.     . 
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&c.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fair,  all  the  ave* 
nues  leading  to  it  present  extraordinary  spectacles,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evenings.  Almost  all  the  carriag€;s  which 
ordinarily  ply  at  other  parts  of  the  town,  now  assemble 
here,  and  are  qrowded  at  all  hours  with  company  going 
^  to  and  from  Doilnybrook.  The  din  and  tumult  is  inconr 
ceivable ;  and  from  the  union  of  the  vociferation,  laugh- 
ter, quarrelling,  and  fighting  of  these  turbulent  cargoes, 
together  with  a  similar  medley  of  sounds  from  the  foot 
passengers,  a  noise  ascends  that  is  heard  for  several  miles 
in  all  directions.  The  attachment  of  the  populace  to 
this  annual  amusement,  which  occurs  in  August,  is  so 
great,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  finds  it  necessary  to  proceed 
in  person  to  Donnybrook  at  the  expiration  of  the  limited 
time,  and,  striking  the  tents,  to  compel  the  people  to  go 
home.  ''  These  annual  scenes  of  [turbulence  and  riot,^ 
Mr.  .W.,  however,  remarks,  "  ought  not  to  detract  from 
the  general  good  principles  and  quiet  demeanour  of  this 
Dublin  populace.  They  are  even  now  by  no  means  so 
prevalent  as  formerly,  though  not  so  much  on  account  of 
any  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  from 
that  depression  of  spirits  which  is  the  consequence  of 
the  decline  of  the  manufactures  in  the  Liberty,  and  the 
state  of  abject  misery  which  the  lower  classes  at  present 
suffer  firom  the  pressure  of  the  times,  but  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.'' 

The  Hospital  far  Incurables  at  Donnybrook,  formerly 
the  Lock  Hospital,  is  a  praiseworthy  institution;  its  object 
being  to  shield  from  mendicity,  and  shroud  from  public 
view,  those  miserable  human  beings,  whose  disgusting 
maladies  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  healing  art.  Its  si- 
tuation  is  retired,  but  salubrious,  and  calculated  to  afford 
the  unhappy  inmates  all  the  solace  their  state  is  suscep* 
tible  of.  There  are  50  patients.;  in  whose  reception  the 
degree  of  pain  or  hopelessness  attached  to  the  particular 
complaint,  their  age,  and  their  former  conduct  in  life^ 
have  been,  as  they  continue  to  be  with  the  governors, 
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especial  coiisideration8#  Of  these  patients,  a  certain 
number  are  supported  by  particular  subscriptions  from 
individuals.  About  a  mile  from  this  village  is  seen  the 
beautiful  mansion  of  Mervilky  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Downes :  the  whole  southern  road  from  hence 
tcMiearly  the  borders  of  the  county,  indeed,  is  studded 
with  the  seats  of  an  opulent  gentry. 

Doolock's,  St.,  fi\e  miles  and  a  half  N.  E.    The 
Church  of  "  St.  Doulough,  or  St.  Doulach,"  according  to 
Dr.  Ledwich,  in  his  Continuation  of  Grose  before  quoted, 
remiuns  a  monument  of  the  Danish  style  of  architecture, 
the  most  ancient  in  this  kingdom.     It  is  a  curious  struc- 
ture^ with  a  double  stone  roof;  the  external  one  which 
covers  the  building,  and  that  which  divides  the  upper 
from  the  lower  story.     The  whole  is  48  feet  long,  by  18 
wide.     You  enter  this  crypt  by  a  small  door  at  the  south. 
Just  at  the  entrance,  the  tomb  of  §t.  Doulach  presents 
itself;  the  tomb  occupies  the  entire  room ;  it  served  as 
aa  altar,  and  seems  designed  for  no  other  use  than  the 
separate  admission  of  those  who  came  to  make  their 
prayers  and  offerings  to  the  saint.     From  this  room,  by 
Stooping,  you  pass  a  narrow  way,  and  enter  the  chapel. 
This  is  22  feet  by  12,  and  is  lighted  by  three  windows: 
the  arches  are  pointed,  the  decorations  Gothic;  these, 
with  the  square  tower,  are  later  additions.     The  roof  is 
of  stone,  and  carried  up  like  a  wedge :  so  well  bedded 
in  mortar  are  the  stones,   that,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
centuries,  neither  light  nor  water  is  transmitted.    Near  it 
is  a  holy  well  of  great  celebrity:  it  is  within  an  octagon 
enclosure,  adorned  with  emblematical  fresco  paintings  : 
a  bath  is  supplied  from  the  well.     The  crypts  at  Cashel, 
Glendaloch,  and  Killaloe,  are  similar  to  St.  Doulach's. 
Malachy  O'Morgair,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  built  in 
1135,  at  the  Abbey  of  Saul,  two  stone-roofed  crypts, 
seven  feet  high,  six  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide,  with 
a  small  window. — St.  Doulach  is  a  corruption  of  St. 
Olave.    He  was  bom  in  99^y  and  died  at  the  age  of 
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3^y  SO  that  the  structure  could  not  be  older  than  the 
eleventh  century.  As  the  Dancfs  possessed  all  the  shore 
and  land  from  Dublin  to  Howth,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Liffey,  they  would  naturally  venerate  a  saint  of 
their  own  country,  and  raise  edifices  to  his  honour.  In 
Publin,  of  which  they  were  masters  for  many  ages, 
there  was  St.  Tullock's  or  Olave's-lane ;  in  it  were  a 
cross,  a  well,  and  an  oratory,  sacred  to  him." 

On  this  description  we  will  only  remark,  that,  admit- 
ting (his  church  to  have  been  built  by  the  Danes,  (a 
supposition  that  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  to  dis- 
prove) we  have  still  considerable  doubts,  the  reasons  for 
which  may  appear  in  the  following  pages,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  doctrine,  tha|t  the  Danish  style  of  archi- 
tecture, is  '  the  most  ancient  in  this  kingdom.' 

DiLUMCONDEA,  oue  mile  and  three  quarters  N.  £.,  is  a 
pleasant  and  cheerful-looking  village;  but  contains  fewer 
seats  of  gentlemen  and  the  wealthier  tradesmen,  than 
are  observed  in  contiguity  with  the  southern  and  western 
outlets  from  the  metropolis.  The  fine  level  road  through 
this  .village,  was  formed  early  in  1817y  with  other  im- 
provements in  the  different  avenues  leading  into  Dublin, 
at  the  expense  of  nearly  ^i9>000,  raised  by  public 
subscription  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  season,  and  the 
fpanty  crops  of  the  preceding  year.  Here,  about  30 
summers  back,  a  number  of  tea-houses  were  erected 
for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens,  but  met  with  little  en- 
couragement; and  the  city,  extending  in  this  direction, 
having  since  obliterated  their  gardens,  amusements  of 
this  nature  have  expired  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  not 
having  been  revived  on  any  other  spot.  The  village 
may  now  boast  of  an  extensive  building,  adapted  to  a 
more  useful  purpose ;  namely,  the  education,  upon  Dr. 
BelFs  plan,  of  700  poor  children  of  both  sexes.  This 
erection,  which  is  constructed  in  the  most  permanent 
manner,  has  flues  in  the  walls,  instead  of  stoveS|  for 
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the  purposes  of  warmth,  in  winter;  and  the  ventilation  in 
summer  is  equally  complete.  It  consists  of  two  floors, 
each  70  feet  long  by  35  broad;  and,  being  inclined 
planes,  the  scholars  sit  so  as  to  be  always  under  the  eye 
of  the  superintendants;  while  a  visitor  commands  both 
the  boys'  and  girls'  school  at  one  view.  This  seminary 
was  founded  in  1811,  on  a  liberal  bequest  of  ^5000  by 
Miss  Kellet,  of  Fordstown,  in  Meath,  for  that  purpose. 
A  Sunday-school  for  t/oung  sweeps^  is  held  in  its  spacious 
rooms;  and  forms  an  institution,  the  most  fanciful  per- 
haps in  its  design,  of  all  those  in  which  the  exuberant 
jpharity  of  Dublin  has  indulged. 

The  Retreat,  ^Iso  at  this  place,  is  a  temporary  asylum 
for  the  orphan  and  the  widow,  the  unsheltered,  the 
jOged,  and  the  infirm,  under  every  species  of  undeserved 
distress^  Here  also  the  artisan,  whose  usual  means  of 
support  ^re  suspended,  finds  refuge  and  employment 
until  enabled  to  resume  his  customary  occupation.  The 
benefits  derived  from  this  institution  are  very  extensive ; 
yet,  humble  in  its  pretensions,  and  inobtrusive  of  dis- 
play, it  is  solely  supported  by  the  contributions  of  a 
few  individuals.  It  was  founded  in  1^14.  A  new 
Fever  Hospital,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  northern 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  others  in  that  vicinity,,  was 
likewise  commenced,  in  September,  1817>  near  the 
c^al,  at  Drumcondra. 

The  Church  of  this  village  has  been  neatly  modern- 
ized, and  contains  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Mr^  Coghill,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  last 
jCeQtury ;  but  the  picturesque  tourist  will  be  more  in- 
terested by  the  grave  of  the  well  known  antiquary. 
Captain  Francis  Grose,  F.  R.  S.  whose  graphic  hand 
moulders  into  dust  near  its  entrance.  Coming  to  Ire- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  the  anti- 
quities of  the  country,  and  sketching  its,  ruins,  he  was 
^n  the  act  of  relating  a  humorous  story  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hone,  of  Dorset-street,  Dublin,  when  he  was  struck 
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with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  expired.  He  had  written 
but  seven  pages  of  his  intended  work,  which  was  after* 
wards  completed  and  published  by  a  gentlemen,  whose 
learning  at  least  will  not  admit  of  question.  Dr.  Ledwich. 

DuNDRUM,  three  miles  and  three-quarters  S.,  is  con* 
sidered  a  particularly  salubrious  place  of  residence, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  by  valetudinarians,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  goats'  whey  to  be 
had  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  has  therefore  much  im- 
proved in  the  appearance  and  number  of  its  habitations 
within  a  very  short  period. 

Dun  LEAKY,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  S.  £.,  is  a  vil- 
lage which,  from  the  new  harbour  erecting  near  it,  has 
of  late  become  of  considerable  interest;  as  the  village 
itself,  for  the  same  reason,  has  increased  greatly  in  ex- 
tent and  consequence.  Indeed,  from  the  pure  air,  dry 
soil,  and  bold  coast  of  this  vicinity,  joined  to  its  fine 
marine  prospects,  Dunleary  has  become  generally  pre- 
ferred as  a  summer  residence  to  places  nearer  Dublin; 
and  the  villas  lately  erected  around,  are  distinguished 
by  no  common  degree  of  neatness,  and  even  elegance. 
The  white  martello  towers,  '  which  line  the  whole 
southern  sweep  of  the  bay,  are  not  unpleasing  objects 
in  the  general  view. 

The  first  stone  of  Dunleary  Harbour  was  laid  by 
Lord  Whitworth,  on  May  the  31st,  1817.  It  consists  of 
a  pier,  which,  when  finished,  will  extend  2800  feet 
into  the  sea,  and  comprise  four  parts ;  the  first  running 
directly  from  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  1500  feet 
with  a  north-east  bearing;  the  next  making  a  slight 
return  in  a  northward  line  of  500  feet;  the  third  conti- 
nuing north-west  500  feet ,  and  the  last  300  feet  west. 
Its  situation  is  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  little 
old  pier  of  Dunleary,  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  ^ 
rock,  called  the  Codling  Rock ;  while  all  to  the  west* 
ward  of  itself  is  a  fine  sand.  Close  to  the  pier-head,  at 
low  water,  there  will  be  a  depth  of  24  feet;  conse^ 
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quently/  though  the  depth  varies  nearer  the  shore,  a 
frigate  of  S6  guns,  or  an  indiaman  of  800  tons  burden, 
might  find  this  harbour  a  secure  refuge  even  at  the 
lowest  springs ;  and  at  two  hours  flood,  a  man-of-war 
might  enter  with  perfect  safety.  The  stone  of  which 
the  pier  is  constructing,  is  grauite,  brought  from  Dalkey 
Hill,  two  miles  distant,  by  means  of  rail-ways.  Its 
breadth  at  the  base  will  exceed  200  feet,  and  that  of 
the<[uay,  which  is  intended  to  run  along  the  top,  will 
be  50;  while  a  beacon  will  mark  the  extremity  of  the 
latter,  and  a  parapet  eight  feet  in  height,  defend  it  on 
.the  outside.  The  estimate  of  the  expense  sent  up  to 
parliament  was  ^505,000;  which  it  was  enacted,  should 
be  defrayed  by  the  imposition  of  certain  duties  upon 
the  tonnage,  &c.  of  all  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Dublin. 

The  objections  with  justice  applied  to  Howth  Har- 
bour, cannot,  it  is  easily  seen,  obtain  with  respect  to 
this  of  Dunleary ;  as  the  anchorage  here  is  good,  the 
access  easy,  the  water  of  sufficient  depth,  and  the 
shelter,  particularly  if  a  western  pier  should  be  after- 
wards formed,  ample.  The  importance  of  such  an  har^ 
hour,  and  even  the  positive  necessity  for  its  formation, 
must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole 
bay  of  Dublin  presents  not  another  place  of  security  to 
vessels,  in  the  event  of  their  being  confined  within  its 
limits  by  storms  from  sea,  at  times  when  the  bar,  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  may  be  rendered  im- 
passable. 

DuNSiNK,  four  miles  N.  W.  Here  is  Trinity  Col- 
lege Observatory y  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  its 
elevated  site..  It  is  founded  on  a  solid  limestone  rock, 
of  some  miles  in  ^tent,  which,  near  the  building,  rises 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
is  so  hard  aS  to  require  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder, 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  farmer.  The  horizon  is 
here  very  extensive  at  nearly  all  points,  being  without 
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interruption  except  on  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Wicklow  mountains,  15  miles  distance,  rising 
about  a  degree  and  a  half.  We  extract  the  particulars 
relative  to  this  structure,  from  Whitelaw  and  Walsh's 
tlistory. 

The  principal  front  of  the  building  is  to  the  east.     It 
presents  a  facade  of  two  wings  and  a  projecting  centr^^ 
the  latter  surmounted  by  a  dome.     The  principal  apart-* 
ments  of  the  interior,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  astro- 
nomy, are  the  equatorial  and  meridian  rooms.    The 
former  is  that  surmounted  by  the  dome ;  it  overlooks 
every  other  part  of  the  building,  so  as  to  command  the 
entire  range  of  the   horizon.     For  this   purpose,  the 
dome  is  moveable,  containing  an  aperture  of  two  feet 
six  inches  wide,  which  opens  six  inches  beyond  the 
zenith,  and,  by  means  of  a  lever  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
applied  to  cogs  projecting  from  the  base  of  the  dome,  it 
is  readily  moved  round,  and  the  aperture  directed  to  any 
part  of  the  horizon.     The  equatorial  instrument,  with 
which  the  observations  here  are  taken,  rests  upon  a  solid 
pillar  of  masonry,  l6  feet  square  at  the  base,  which 
rises  from  the  rock  below,  and  issues  through  the  floor 
in  the  centre  of  the  dome.    The  pillar  is  so  constructed, 
that  it  stands  insulated  and  unconnected  with  the  floor 
or  walls;  and  the  instrument  which  rests  on  it,   re- 
mains  undisturbed   by  any  motion  of  any  part  of  the 
building:  round  this  dome  is  a  platform,  which  com- 
mands a  most  extensive  and  varied  prospect.    The 
meridian  room  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  building. 
It  is  intended  for  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies 
passing  the  meridian,  and  on  their  meridian  altitudes. 
It  required,  therefore,  that  uninterrupted  view  from 
north  to  south  which  it  commands,  and  an  attention  to  a 
variety  of  particulars  which  has  been  carefully  paid. 
A  mass  of  solid  masonry,  forming  a  broad  cross,  rises 
from  the  rock,  and  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  walls. 
On  one  end  is  laid  down  a  solid  block  of  Portland  stone. 
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nine  feet  two  inches  in  length,  three  feet  in  breadth,  and 
one  foot  four  inches  thick.    This  block  supports  the 
pillars  of  the  transit  instrument;  these  pillars  ate  seven 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  three  feet  in  breadth  at  the 
base  from  north  to  south,  and  two  feet  six  inches  from 
east  to  west*     t'hey  are  formed  each  of  a  solid  piece^ 
and  all  effects   arising  from  lime,   mortar,   and  iron 
cramps,  are  avoided.     Such  minute  attention  has  been 
paid  to  these  particulars,  that  the  blocks  were  selected 
as  they  lay  beside  each  other  in  the  quarry,  and  though 
they  are  heterogeneous  in  their  parts,  yet  the  relative 
portions  at  given  altitudes  are  perfectly  similar;  thus  the 
eifects  of  unequal  expansion  or  contraction,  from  va- 
riations of  heat,  cold,  or  moisture,  are  guarded  agamst. 
The  temperature  of  the  pillars,  at  difi^^rent  heights,  is 
shewn  by  thermometers;   the  tubes  of  which  are  bent 
at  right  angles,  and  their  bulbs  inserted  into  the  stone 
surrounded  with  its  dust.     At  the  other  extremity  of 
this  cross  of  masonry  rise  four  pillars,  for  the  support 
of  the  frame   of  the   great   vertical   meridian   circle; 
the  verticle  axis  of  which  is  placed  on  another  block  of 
Portland  stone,  and  so  placed  as  not  to  touch  the  pillars 
or  floor.     Besides  these  precautions  to  ensure  the  sta- 
bility of  the  instrument,  similar  ones,  no  less  judicious 
and  necessary,  are  adopted  to  provide  for  equability 
of  temperature,  by  admitting  as  free  a  passage  of  ex- 
ternal air  as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  instru- 
ments and  the  observer.     A  transit  instrument  of  six 
feet  in  length,  was  early  furnished  for  the  observatory, 
but  the  circle,  of  eight  feet  diameter,  without  which  it 
was  of  comparatively  little  use,  -was  not  finally  com- 
pleted until  after  20  years  had  been  occupied  in  itt 
construction.    This  noble  instrument  consists  of  a  circle 
supported  in  a  frame,  the  latter  turning  on  a  vertical 
axis.     The  axis  of  the  circle  is  a  double  cone  four 
feet  in  length,  and  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the 
circle  on  it  is  relieved  by  an  ingenious  application  of 
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friction  wheels  and  the  lever.    The  circle  -of  brass  h 
divided  into  intervals  of  five  minutes,  which  are  sub- 
divided by  micrometic  microscopes  into  seconds  and 
parts  of  a  second.     There  are  three  microscopes,  one 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  circle,  a  second  opposite 
the  right,  and-  a  third  opposite  the  left  extremity  of 
the  horizontal  diameter.     By  these  microscopes,  the 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  circle,  which  are  indistinct 
to  the  naked  eye,  are  marked  with  the  greatest  accu* 
racy.     From  the  vast  size  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
great  interval  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  the 
temperatures  above  and  below  must  occasionally  differ; 
and    hence,    the    relative  positions   of  the  points  of 
suspension   of   the  plumb-line,    10  feet  long,   which 
adjusts  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  point  below,  over 
which  it  passes,   must  be  changed;   to   obviate  this, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tions, the  point  of  suspension  and  the  point  below  are  on 
similar  compound  bars  of  brass  and  steel  'f  and  thus  the 
distance  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  vertical  axis  remains 
always  the  same,  as  has  been  proved  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.    The  circle  and  the  frame  are  also  found 
to  turn  on  their  respective  axes  with  equal  steadiness. 

This  splendid  and  highly  useful  Observatory  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Francis  Andrews,  Provost  of  the  Col- 
lege, who,  dying  in  1774,  left  by  will  a  rent  charge  of 
£250  per  annum,  for  supporting,  and  the  sum  of 
463000  for  erecting  it,  and  furnishing  the  necessary  in- 
struments. Some  years  elapsed  before  the  bequest  took 
effect;  but  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  in  the  mean  time, 
began  the  erection,  and  expended  very  considerably 
more  than  the  sum  bequeathed.  The  first  Professor 
appointed,  was  Doctor  Henry  Usher,  Senior  Fellow  of 
die  College,  under  whose  superintend ance  the  building 
was  completed,  and  the  instruments  ordered.  He  died 
in  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  Brinkley,  the 
present  Professor,  who  has  much  aided  ^the  students  of 
astronomy  in  the  college,  by  a  treatise  for  their  use,  and 
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by  a  course  of  lectures  ddivered  on  the  subject  in  Mi- 
chaelmas term,  in  the  Philosophy  School. 

FiNOLASS,  three  miles  N.  "An  Abbey,'*  says 
Archdall,  "  was  founded  in  this  village  in  ■  the  early 
ages,  and  probably  it  owed  its  origin  to  oPfir  illustrious 
St.  Patrick.  It  is  now  a  parish  church,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Kenny .'*• 

A  tepid  well  of  many  reputed  virtues  was  early 
known  at  St.  Margaret'Sj  near  Finglass,  about  four  miles 
north  of  Dublin.  It  was  dedicated  to  St,  Bridget,  and 
enclosed  by  Plunket,  of  Dunsoghly  Castle,  with  a 
battlemented  wall ;  forming  a  pleasant  bath,  six  yards 
long  and  three  broad,  which  is  still  in  good  preservation. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  is  very  low,  being  colder* 
than  the  air  in  summer,  but  perceptibly  warmer  in 
winter,  when  it  raises  the  thermometer  to  51.  It  is  said 
to  contain  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  nitri^  of  kali,  and 
sulphur,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  smidler  proportion. 
The  water,  which  is  extremely  pure,  soft,  and  limpid,  is 
frequently  bottled  and  sent  to  Dublin;  but  the  bath 
is  seldom  used.  Finglass  is  farther  memorable  as  a 
^pot  on  which  William  III.,  when  in  Ireland,  pitched 
his  camp.  A  Stone  Crass,  now  standing  in  its -church- 
yard, affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  at  least  occasional 
accuracy  of  long  established  tradition:  it  having  lain 
buried  in  this  cementery  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  at  last  discovered  only  in  consequence  of  directions 
given  to  search  for  it  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Walsh,.  Curate  of 
this  place,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  '  History  of  Dublin^ 
repeatedly  alluded  to  in  our  pages,  who  had  the  satis- 
faction to  procure  its  restoration  to  the  light,  and  that 
from  the  identical  spot  to  which  village  ancedote  had  so 
long  pointed, 

Glasnevin,  a  romantic  village,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  N.,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  salubrity, 
and  the  mildness  of  its  temperature ;  and  though  latterly 

*  Mona5t.  Hiberii.  p.  215. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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it  may  have  derived  its  chief  reputetion  from  its  grand 
national  botanic  garden^  it  should  be  known  also  thai  it 
has  some  pretensions  to  classic  fame,  if  the  names  of 
Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Delany,  Tickel,  and  Pamei,  all 
of  whom  made  its  vicinity  their  constant  or  occasional 
residence,  can  confer  such  honour  on  the  spot  distin^* 
guished  as  that  of  their  former  abode.  The  botanic  gar* 
den  itself  was  formerly  the  demesne  of  the  poet  Tickel, 
and  was  purchased  for  ^2000  from  his  representatives. 
One  of  the  walks,  a  straight  avenue  of  yew  trees,  was 
planted  under  the  direction-  of  his  friend  Addison, 
and  is  to  this  day  called  Addison's  Walk ;  and  tradi- 
tion says,  it  was  here  Tickel  composed  his  ballad  of 
Colin  and  Lucy,  commencing  with  ^  In  Leinster  fisimed 
for  maidens  fair,"  &c.  The  garden  descending,  either 
gradually  of  abruptly,  to  the  river  Tolka,  (which  forms 
on. one  side  a  sweeping  boundary)  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  stream  stood  DektUey  laid  out  by  Delany,  the 
friend  of  Swift,  in  a  style  then  new  to  Ireland,  being  said 
by  Cowper  Walker  to  have  been  the  £rst  demesne  in 
which  Vthe  obdurate  and  straight  line  of  the  Dutch  was 
softened  into  a  curve,  the  terrace  melted  into  the  swell- 
ing bank,  and  the  walks  opened  to  catch  the  vicinal 
country/  But,  notwithstanding  this  praise,  it  still  retains 
much  of  the  stiffness  of  the  old  style;  the  walks  in  right 
lines  terminating  in  little  porticoes,  and  the  valleys  being 
crossed  by  regular  artificial  mounds.  In  a  temple  on  the 
most  elevated  point  appear  specimens  of  Mrs.  Deiany's^ 
skill  in  painting;  among  which  is  a  whol&4ength  of  St. 
Paul,  in  fresco,  and  above  a  medallion  of  the  bust  ofSteUa, 
esteemed  an  excellent  likeness,  but  representing  a  face 
made  up  of  sharp  and  disagreeable  features,  and  convey- 
ing a  totally  unfavourable  impression  of  the  celebrated 

*  This  highly  accomplished  lady  was  Dr.  Delany*8  second  wife ; 
the  widow  of  a  Cornish  gentleman,  and  daughter  of  Lord  Lansdown. 
She  excelled  also  in  botany,  and  completed  a  British  Flora,  contais- 
iag  080  plants. 
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original.  On  the  frieze  in  front  appears*— Ibs^tg^  despi^ 
dt  urhis — an  inscription  attributed  to  8wift,  and  supposed 
to  contain  a  puniung  allusion  to  this  rural  retreat,  as 
seated  on  an  eminence  which  Kterallj  looks  down  on  the* 
city.  The  house  also  displays  many  proofs  Of*  Mrs. 
Delany's  talents  and  taste,  in  admirable  imitations  o£ 
Chinese  paintings  on  crape,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
firom  the  originals;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  domestic  cha- 
pel is  ornamented  with  real  shells,  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  modelled  stucco,  with  singular  delicacy  and' 
beauty.  The  demesne  is  now  in  the  occupation  of 
J.  K.  Irwin,  esq. 

The  once  celebrated  demesne  of  Mitchel,  now  the 
property  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare,  extends  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tolka,  opposite  that  onco  TickeFs; 
Hampsteady  farther  on,  was  the  residence  of  Sir  Ktchard 
Steele;  and  Pamel,  who  was  vicar  of  Finglass,  lived  in' 
the  contiguous  parish.  Thus  the  remembrance  of  the 
men,  who  ennobled  their  own  age,  and  whose  writings- 
have  for  nearly  a  century  instructed  or  amused  tfa«' 
public,  is  naturally  associated  with  a  visit  to  the  pretty 
village  of  Glasnevin'V'whose name; derived  frota  Giubtn* 
com,  *'  the  pleasant  little  field,'  of  litself  records  the 
amenity  .of  its  situation  on  the  slo^MOg  banka  of  the 
Tolka.  Though  somewhat  less  noted  than  formerly,  as 
the  favourite  retreat  of  the  wealthy  and  refined^  it  conti- 
nues to  boast  numerous  elegant  resideoces.- 

The  Botanic  Garden  now  extends  over  a  portion  of 
grounds  not  Tickets,  but  which,  having  been  added  to 
the  poet's  demesi^e,  has  swelled  it&  size  to  that  of  an  area 
comprehending  30  English  acreg.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  command  of  aspect,  which  the.  irregular  beauty  of 
the  surface  presents ;  and  of  which  the  planners  of  the 
garden,  having  ample  room  for  every  botanical  purpose, 
have  been  careful  to  avail  themselves;  in  no  instance 
sacrificing  taste  to  convenience,  by  disturbing  such 
objects  as  contributed  to  the  original  beauty  of  the 
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grounds*  Thus^  the  clumps  of  venerable  elms,  or  otker 
forest  trees^  which  shaded  the  sloping  steeps,  or  ran  along 
the  ridgesi  irregularly  but  picturesquely  dividing  the 
deme$ne>  retain  their  primitive  positions;  and  the  ivied, 
imitative  ruin  of  some  venerable  arch  is  still  allowed  to 
present  an  entrance  to  various  compartments  of  the  gar* 
den,  rendered  striking  by  the  union  of  its  effect  with  that 
of  the  sombre  trees  adjoining  it.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  plants  also,  the  hand  of  taste  appears,  embellishing 
the  formal  face  of  science.  To  avoid  the  irksome  same* 
ness  of  every  plant  following  in  its  order,  and  labelled 
with  its  name,  (a  sameness  which  generally  pervades 
botanic  gardens,)  each  class  is  subdivided  into  smaller 
compartments,  insulated  in  green  swards,  and  commu- 
nicating by  pathways,  the  intervab  being  filled  up  with 
scattered  shrubs;  so  that  while  the  most  regular  classifi- 
cation is  actually  preserved,  and  all  the  series  follow  in 
such  succession  that  the  most  minute  can  be  immedi- 
ately found,  the  whole  presents  an  appearance  of  unstu- 
died yet  beautiful  confusion. 

The  arrangement  and  contents  qf  the  entire  grounds 
may  be  conceived  from  the  following  detail. 

I*  HORtUS  LlNKSEKSIS. 

Gaiden  laid  out  on  the  system  of  Linnaeus* 

Subdivided  into 

Planta  Herbacect* — ^Herbaceous  Division. 

Fructicctum  et  Arboretum. — Shrub^  Fruit,  and  Forest- 

tree  Division. 

2.  HORTUS  JtrSSIEUENSIS. 

Garden  laid  out  on  the  system  of  Jussieti. 

3.  HORTUS  HiBERKlCVS. 

Garden  of  Plants  indigenous  to  Ireland. 

4.  HoRTtTB  EsCULElTTUS. 

Kitchen  Garden* 

5.  MoRtus  .MEDfcirs. 
Plants  used  in  Medicine. 
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6f  HoRTus  Pecudarius. 
Cattle  Garden. 

7-   HOETUS  RUSTICUS. 

Plants  used  in  Rural  Economjr, 

Subdivided  intp 

Gramna  Vera. — Natural  Grasseis. 

Gramina  Artificiosa. — Artificifd  GrasseSf 

8.  HoRTus  TiNpxoRjys, 

Plants  for  Pyers'  \\Be. 

9^  10.  PLAKTiE,  vdubUfs  r^p^nten  et  scandenUs^  fructU' 

o$ct  ^t  /lerlfacect. 
Twiners,  creepers,  #nd  pUmbers;  slvrubby  ;ind  berba^ 

'  ceousr 

il.  Plantje  SaxatiU$. 

Rock  Plants. 

|2.  Aquarium,  lactutre  etpaltutrCf 

Aquatic  and  Marsh  Plants. 

13.  Crtptooamia. 
Cryptogamics, 

14.  Flower  Gardek. 

15.  Hot-houses  and  Conservatories  forExoTici. 

l^,  Pi^oFEssoi^'s  House  and  Lecture-Room, 

17*  Ornamental  Grqunds^ 

We  shall  mention  what  appears  most  deserving  of 
notice  uqder  these  heads. 

The  garden  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Idtmctus  has  not  less  than  six  acres  assigned  to  it, 
whose  position,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  grounds,  is  centrical. 
The  system  of  the  great  naturalist  is  illustrated  t6  per- 
fection: and  the  botanist  may  here,  among  so  many 
thousand  vegetable  brings,  instantly  discover  the  indi- 
vidual he  is  in  search  of,  see  its  relations  with  those  that 
surround  it,  and  at  once  appropriate  its  rank  in  the 
scate,  and  its  link  in  the  chain,  of  vegetation. 

The  garden  arranged   according  to  the  method  of 
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JussieUy  though  small  in  comparison,  suffices  to  convex 
a  perfect  understanding  of  the  system  of  that  justly 
eminent  botanist. 

The  Harhis  Hibermau  must  still  be  considered 
far  from  complete,  yet  its  collection  amounts  to  nearly 
1400  species;  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which 
this  noble  establishment  has  excited,  and  of  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  with  which  the  study  of  botany  has, 
subsequently  to  its  foundation,  been  pursued.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  plants  in  this  division  are  the 
Ri>sa  Hibernka,  an  entirely  new  species  of  rose,  recent- 
ly discovered  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Templeton ;  the  Ericu 
Dabuxia,  a  beautiful  heath,  peculiar  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict of  the  island ;  and  the  Arenaria  Citiata,  and  Turri- 
tis  Alpina,  not  supposed  to  be  native  to  any  part  of  the 
British  European  domiaions,  until  the  former  was  lately 
found  in  SUgo,  aild  the  latter  in  Conemara,  by  Mr. 
Mackay,  of  the  Botanic  Garden  near  Ball's  Bridge,  be- 
longing to  Trinity  College. 

The  Hortus  Medicm  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of 
Woodville's  Medical  Boti^ny ;  and  contains  every  plant, 
which,  agreeably  to  modem  opinions,  possesses  medical 
virtue. 

In  the  Cattle  Garden,  arranged  on  the  Linnsan 
system,  "  the  farmer  sees  at  once  before  him  the  results 
of  long  experience,  and  without  the  tedious  and  expen- 
sive test  of  his  own  practice,  he  may  at  once  adapt  his 
stock  to  his  field,  promote  the  growth  of  such  vege- 
tables as  are  useful,  extirpate  such  as  are  injurious, 
and  convert  the  hitherto  despised  weed  into  an  useful 
and  wholesome  pasturage.'' 

The  benefits  of  the  Hortus  Ruttkus  are  of  a  nature 
equally  important;  and,  from  the  wonderful  disposition 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  grass,  the  researches  here 
conducted  acquire  a  character  which  may  be  called 
national.  White^  one  of  the  gardeners  attached  to  the 
institution,  who  appears,  to  possess  almost  an  intuitive 
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knowledge  of  botany  and  its  nomenclature,  since  he 
derives  no  assistance  from  education,  nor  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  has 
found  26  genera,  and  84  species,  of  grasses,  to  be 
indigenous  to  his  native  island;*  and,  to  complete  the 
usefulness  of  this  division,  a  distinct  course  of  lectures 
on  grasses  are  gratuitously  delivered  b}'  the  Professor, 
which  never  fail  to  be  numerously  attended. 

The  compartment  for  Rock  Flanis  is  not  among 
the  least  remarkable;  the  mo^nt  on  which  they  grow 
being  entirely  artificial,  consisting  of  masses  of  rock 
selected  at  Howth  for  the  mosses  and  lichens  growing 
upon  them,  and  brought  from  that  insulated  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  treasures  of  this  garden. 
These  fragments  being  heaped  as  it  were  promiscuously, 
appear  piled  by  nature  in  their  present  form ;  and  the 
visitor,. ascending  by  the  spiral  walks  round  the  sides  of 
the  mount  to  its  summit,  is  gratified  by  seeing  every 
grey  stpne  enlivened  by  its  appropriate  vegetation,  while 
in  every  fissure  of  the  rocks  some  Alpine  plant  has 
struck  its  roots,  and  issues  forth  to  shade  the  mimic 
clifis  with  its  waving  foliage.  From  the  summit  of  this 
rocky  mount,  is  obtained  a  pleasing  view  of  the  entire 
garden. 

The  addition  of  Aquatic  and  Marsh  Plants  has  be^& 

comparatively  recent.     A  sheet  of  water,  200  yards 

in  length,  but  of  irregular  breadth,  has  been  obtained 

by  excavating  the  bank  of  the  Tolka,  the'  water  of  which 

of  course  inundates  a  site  the  surface  of  which  is  lower 

than  its  bed.     The  bosom  of  this  lake  is  covered  wi^h 

aquatics,  and  its  swampy  shores  with  marsh  plants;  while 

verdant  headlands  projecting '  into  the  water,  and  the 

*  Tlrii  singular  and  Talvable  man  ba»  been  very  properly  patron 
nized  by  tlie  institution,  nnder  whose  auapjeei  be  bas  prosecuted  bis 
discoveries  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ^  and  bas  also  published  a  work, 
on  native  gprasses,  not  only  of  ^reat  utility  in  itself,  but  curious 
for  tbe  different  appellations  in  Irish,  w4iich  bis  knowledge  of  tha^ 
bwjpiage  enabled  him  to  affix  to  them . 
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high  grounds  which  arise  nmnd  the  lake,  (the  latter 
being  solely  devoted  to  ornament)  create  a  picturesque 
variety.  American  pines,  and  other  natives  of  a  trans- 
atlantic soil,  flourish  on  the  banks  of  this  interesting 
aquarium. 

The  compartment  for  Cryfif^amkM  is  still  veiy 
incomplete;  but  this  arises  from  no  want  of  leal  or 
industry  in  the  conductors  in  this  particular,  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  situation  adapted  to  their 
growth.  The  spot  selected,  being  a  bank  which  de- 
scends swiftly  to  the  river,  shaded  with  high  trees  to  an 
actually  gloomy  degree,  appears  as  adapted  to  the  natu^ 
ral  propensities  of  this  tribe  of  plants  as  any  that  could 
be  chosen;  although  the  results  of  the  labour  bestowed 
on  this  division  of  the  garden,  have  not  been  commeii* 
surate  with  the  expectations  originally  formed. 

The  Flower-garden  is  not  remarkable  either  for 
die  beauty  or  variety  of  its  productions:  but  the  art  of 
the  florist  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  little  connected 
with  the  more  systematic  though  less  splendid  rewards 
of  genuine  botany. 

The  Conservatories  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  nobly 
provided.  The  exotics  reared  in  them  are  no  less 
eminent  for  rarity  than  beauty :  the  Cactus  Grand^hra, 
and  the  Dwnbceia^  or  Fine  of  Norfolk  Island^  are  perhaps 
the  most  deserving  of  remark.  The  former  is  the 
flower  elegantly  apostrophised  by  Darwin : — 


^  N3nDph,  not  for  tbee  tbe  radtaot  day  returns ; 
Nympb,  not  for  tbee  tbe  g^lowing  solstice  bams:**— 


(4 


as  this  singular  exotic,  it  is  well  known,  blows  only  in 
the  night,  beginning  to  expand  when  the  sun  declines 
below  the  horison,  and  to  fade  when  he  rises  above  it, 
A  few  years  back,  this  nocturnal  beauty  attained  to  an 
extraordinary  magnitude ;  the  flower,  when  measured  at 
midnight,  being  found  to  be  two  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference.   The  magniflcent  Dombma^  which  in  its 
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native 'soil  attains  to  the  altitude  of  200  feet,  has  here 
|;rown  to  such  an  height,  as  to  have  outstripped  all  its 
European  competitors;  and  a  conservatory  has  there* 
fore  been  erected  around  it,  at  the  expense  of  ;6500, 
with  a  dome,  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  any 
degree  of  elevation  to  which  it  is  possible  the  plant 
fhdukl  rise — a  magnificent  idea,  land  calculated  to 
render  this  specimen  of  natural  grandeur  unrivalled  in 
our  northern  climes. 

The  Prafessar^s  House^  which  comprises  the  Lec- 
ture-Room, is  that  once  the  residence  of  Tickel.  It  is 
contiguous  to  the  entrance  recently  erected  in  conse- 
quence of  a  donation  of  ^700  from  Mr.  Pleasants,  and 
which  consists  of  handsome  gates,  connecting  lodges, 
one  of  which  is  for  the  superintendant,  and  the  other 
for  his  assistants.  The  house  affords  no  subject  for 
comment  beyond  the  lecture-room,  a  large  apartment, 
the  frieze  of  which  is  ornamented  "^ith  pipes,  lyres, 
&c.  decorations  probably  by  the  former  poetical  resi- 
dent. The  lectures,  which  are  extremely  well  attended, 
are  continued  on  three  days  in  each  week  from  May 
till  September.  They  embrace  every  object  of  bota* 
nical  research,  which  concerns  the  physician,  the 
farmer,  and  the  artist,  besides  the  necessary  scientific 
details ;  and  specimens  of  every  plant  described  are  laid 
before  the  auditory.  The  gardens  are  also  thrown 
open  on  two  days  in  the  week  for  every  .one  to  visit ; 
it  being  only  required,  that  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  this  permission  should  enter  their  names  in  a  book 
lying  open  on  a  desk  in  the  lodge. 

This  grand  ornament  to  the  environs  of  the  metropolis 
is  the  property  of  the  Dublin  Society ;  and  was  instituted 
by  them,  and  is  still  supported,  out  of  grants  from  parlia- 
ment. Thd  annual  expense  varies  from  ^1500  to 
jf2000;  including  salaries  to  the  professor,  superinten- 
dant, two  assistants,  12  gardeners,  six  apprentices,  renl, 
and  casual  expenditure  for  alterations,  repairs,  the  pur- 
chase of  plants,  tools,  &:c.  &c. 
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At  Glasnevin  are  Quarries  of  that  specif  of  lirae-stona 
called  black-stone,  or  calp,  a  substance  in  some  measure 
peculiar  to  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  supposed  to  form 
the  general  sub-soil  of  the  city.  It  is  usually  found  under 
a  bed  of  vegetable  mould  and  layer  of  lime-stone  gravely 
and  commences  with  black  lime-stone;  in  some  places 
separated  by  layers  of  argillaceous  schist,  which  de- 
scends into  calp  by  an  imperceptible  transition.  ICir-* 
wan,  in  his  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  placed  calp  under 
the  genus  Argyl;  but  mor^  accurate  analyses  have  since 
discovered  its  proportion  of  that  earth  to  be  so  compara- 
tively small,  that  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  classed 
under  that  generic  character.  The  appearance  of  this 
stone  in  building  is  well  suited  to  the  graver  styles  of 
architecture;  and  it  has  been  used  with  effect  in  Gothic 
structures,  such  as  the  chapel  in  the  Castle-yard,  noticed 
in  Excursion  11.,  &cc. — ^The  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare 
has  a  noble  mansion  and  demesne  at  Glasnevin. 

Irishtown,  one  mile  and  a  half  £.,  is  a  small  bathing 
village.  A  stranger,  who  should  proceed  along  the 
entire  coast  from  Ringsend,  and  through  this  place  to 
S^ndy  mount,  in  the  summer  months,  and  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  tide,  would  not  be  a  little  struck  with  the 
swarm  of  naked  figures  presented  to  his  view,  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a  sea-bath  on  the  beautiful  sands  which 
margin  this  portion  of  the  bay.  On  these  occasions, 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Dublin,  he  might  sup? 
pose,  wene  seized  with  the  bathing-mania;  so  great 
sometimes  is  the  concourse,  and  so  numerous  the  vehi- 
cles, both  public  and  private,  which  roll  along  the  road 
to  the  spot  selected  for  courting  the  healthful  waters. 
This  recreation  appears  entered  into  with  a  peculiar 
zes^  by  the  citizens;  and,  indeed,  from  the  noise  and 
merriment  that  usually  prevail,  it  would  seei^i  as  though 
amusement  were  their  primary  object,  and  salubrity 
only  a  secondary.  20,000  people  are  estimated  to  bathe 
every  tide  in  Dublin  bay  during  the  summer  months, 
and  many  even  cootiiiue  the  practice  through  the  win- 
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ter.  Sakdymoukt,  which  is  Ufge  and  populous  com«! 
^pued  with  Irishtown,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
principal  resort  of  the  city-bathers. 

KiLOOBBiv,  six  miles  S.  by  £.  Its  antique  Castk 
it  a  mass  of  ruins. 

KiLLEEVT,  eight  miles  S.  £.,  is  situated  on  the  bay 
so  called.  The  ObeUsk,  on  the  hill  of  the  same  name; 
commands  the  most  extensive  and  charming  prospects. 

KiLLESTER,  an  agreeable  village,  three  miles  N.  £. 
Here  is  a  handsome  seat  of  Lord  Viscount  Kewcomen, 
Banker  in  Dublin,  sou  to  the  late  Sir  W.  G.  >fewco- 
men,  Bart,  and  who,  on  the  demise  of  his  mother, 
(a  peeress  in  her  own  right)  became  possessed  of  his 
present  title. 

Luc  AN,  six  miles  and  a  half  W.,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Liffey,  is  greatly  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  during  the  summer  season,  on  account  of  its 
medicinal  iprings,  of  experienced  efficacy  in  cutaneous 
and  other  disorders.  Having  been  now  for  several  years 
the  resort  of  the  gay  and  fashionable,  a  spacious  hotel 
and  range  of  lodging-houses  have  been  erected  here  for 
their  accommodation.  The  well,  which  is  very  super- 
ficial,, being  not  more  than  15  inches  deep,  contains 
about  80  gallons  of  water,  and,  when  emptied,  fills 
^ain  in  an  hour.  The  water,  though  limpid,  emits  a 
peculiarly  offensive  odour,  and  the  taste  is  equally  dis- 
agreeable; effects  caused  by  the  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas  with  which  it  is  strongly  impregnated.  The«oil 
from  which  it  issues  is  a  lime-stone  gravel,  supposed  to 
contun  coal :  it  throws  up  a  bluish  scum  to  the  surface, 
and  after  rain  becomes  whey-coloured.  This  sulphur- 
eous spring  was  discovered  in  the  year  1758;  but  its 
situation  being  low,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
Liffey,  it  was  constantly  overflowed  by  that  river,  until 
Agmondisham  Vesey,  esq.  on  whose  estate  it  was  found, 
protected  it  by  a  wall.  George  V^sey,  esq.  the  pre- 
sent proprietor,  has  a  handsome  seat  here;  and  his 
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demesne,  extending  along  the  Uffey  to  Leixlip,  (in  thk 
adjoining  county  of  Kildare)  affords  a  charming  peram- 
bulation to  the  stranger  who  may  be  courteously  admit- 
ted. Besides  the  hotel,  there  is  a  good  inn  established 
at  Lucan.  The  Iron  Works  of  this  place,  and  its  Mills 
for  printing  calicoes,  deserve  notice.  Here  is  also  a 
noble  Bridge  over  the  LifFey.  The  whole  neighbour* 
hood  abounds  with  the  species  of  stone  called  calp, 
described  under/  Glasnevin.' 

The  domain  of  Woodlands y  near  the  Phoenix  Park, 
formerly  Lii^rf/!9f(mvi,  and  the  seat  of  Earl  Carhamp- 
ton,  is  of  considerable  extent,  including  upwards  of 
400  acres,  Irish,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Luke 
White,  esq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Leitrim.  The  fine 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house  is  bounded  by  rich  woods, 
in  which  are  many  ridings;  some  leading  through  a 
romantic  glen,  where  falls  a  stream  over  a"  rocky  bed, 
and  along  the  sides  of  declivities,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the*Liffey  is  heard  or  seen  at  intervals.  The  whole 
forms  a  most  picturesque  and  truly  delightful  retire- 
ment; to  which  its  short  distance  from  the  capital  is  an 
lulditional  recommendation. 

Malahide,  six  miles  and  a  half  N.  £.,  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  rural  bathing-villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
flic  metropolis.  The  circumstances  in  which  its  celebrity 
in  this  respect  originated,  however,  (the  failure  of  the  cot" 
ton-trade  at  this  place,  at  Balbriggan,  farther  north,  and 
at  Prosperous,  in  Kildare)  formed  an  epocha  in  the  annals 
of  misery,  unparalleled  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
Parliament  had  liberally  contributed  to  the  expenses 
of  the  projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  works  at 
these  places  at  their  outset ;  but,  refusing  a  second  grant, 
they  became  insolvent;  and  crowds  6i  artisans  being 
suddenly  dismissed  from  their  employment,  the  several 
colonies  which,  a  few  hours  prior  to  the  event,  had 
displayed  such  a  picture  of  regular  and  thriving  in- 
dustry,   exhibited   scenes    of    the  vnldest    confusion, 
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heart-rending  distress^  and  dismay*  But  as  the  village 
erected  at  this  spot  was  well  built  and  laid  out,  and  the 
situation  beautiful  and  healthy,  the  houses  are  still  kept 
in  repair^  and  are  generally  occupied  during  the  bathing, 
season  by  families  from  Dublin. 

The  Castle  of  Malahide,  the  seat  of  R.  W.  Talbot,  > 
esq^  is  said  to  have  been  first  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  but  to  have  received  considerable  repairs  and. 
additions  in  that  of  Edward  IV.     This  edifice,  large, 
irregular,  and  unequal  in  its  height,  stands  upon  a  rising- 
ground,  is  surrounded  by  fine  timber,  and  commands  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  of  the  coast  and* 
country  adjacent.    The  basement  story,  the  whole  ofi 
which  is  vaulted,  and  contains  only  the  servant's  offices^ 
is  entered  by  a  low  stone  Gothic  door:  the  rooms  abovie 
are  approached  by  spiral  stone  stairs,  which  lead  into  & 
striking  Gothic  apartment,  lighted  by  a  pointed  window, 
of  stained  glass.   The  wainscotting  of  this  room  is  of  Irish] 
oak)  divided  into  compartments  ornamented  with  sculp- 
tures from  Scripture  '^istory.     The  saloon,  adjoining  the 
latter  room,  is  a  sfpacious  handsome  apartment,  fitted 
up  in  a  light  but  inobtrusive  style,  and  containing  some* 
good  paintings,  one  of  which  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  I. 
by  Vandyke,  and  others  are  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.     There 
is  besides  a  valuable  little  picture,  once  an  altar-piece 
belonging  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which  represents  the. 
the  Nativity,   Adoration,  and   Circumcision,  and  was 
painted  by  Albert  Durer.    The  cheerfulness  of  this,  conn 
trasted  with  the  gloom  of  the  former  apartment,  has  been» 
observed  to  produce  a  particularly  pleasing  effect.    The 
original  moat  of  the  castle  has  become  an  ornamental 
slope ;  but  the  battlements,  still  remaining,  form  a  fine 
front,  terminated  at  the  angles  by  circular  towers. 

Malahide  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  consider-* 
ation,  and  had  several  singular  immunities  and  privi* 
leges  annexed  to  it  It  was  granted  to  the  Talbot 
family  (under  the  name  oiMuUagh-hidey^  the  headland 
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of  the  extremity  of  die  ttdeO  by  Henry  11.  In  1S72, 
Tkomas  TWbot  wis  summoned  to  parliament  by  the 
thle  of  Lord  Talbot;  and  by  a  grant  of  Edward  IV« 
bearing  date  March  8,  1475,  besides  the  manorial 
privileges  of  receiving  customs,  holding  courts  leet  and 
baron,  &c.  'V  Thomas  Talbot  is  appointed  high-admiral 
of  the  seas,''  with  *^  full  power  and  aythority  to  hear 
and  determine  all  trespasses,  &c.  by  the  tenants,  or 
vassals,  or  other  residents  within  the  town  of  MuUagh- 
hide,  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  ^c.''  In  1 641,  Thomas 
Talbot  was  outlawed  for  acting  in  the  Irish  rebellion ; 
and  the  castle  of  Malahide,  with  500  acres  of  land,  was 
held  for  seven  years  by  Miles  Corbet,  the  regicide; 
during  whose  occupation  of  the  estate,  a  dilapidated 
chapel  still  beside  the  edifice,  is  stated  to  have  been 
unroofed,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a  bam  with  the 
miiterials;  and  tradition  yet  says,  that,  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  sculpture  over  the  mantel-piece  of  the  Qo* 
thic  apartment  described,  removed  from  the  unhallowed 
presence  of  the  new  owner,  and  did  not  re-appear  in  the 
compartment  until  the  morning  of  his  departure — since 
when  she  has  been  constantly  visible.  In  allusion  to 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Talbot  family,  noticed  above, 
the  Castle  is  still  very  commonly  styled  the  Cfmrt  of 
Malahide.  There  is  a  curious  J^tUj  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  protected  by  a  stone  building,  in  the  places 
and  near  it  are  rather  extensive  Quarriet  of  variolisly 
coloured  lime-itone. 

Malahidkrt,  five  miles  and  three-Kjiiarters  N.  W. 
Here  is  a  ruined  Ckmch;  and  in  itb  vicinity  aik>Ui^r 
WeilyX^  very  pure  water>  also  dedicated  to  the  Virgin; 
and,  equally  with  that  just  mentidned,  reverenced  by 
numbers  of  the  populace. 

MiLLTOWN,  two  miles  and  4  quarter  S.,  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  £unily  of  Xieesoh.  The  new  Ckmtk 
of  Church*town,  (in  vi^icii  parish  MiUtown  is  situaled) 
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for  whose  site  John  Giffard,  esq.  gratuitously  allotted  a 
portion  of  his  beautiful  demesne,  from  its  elevated  situar 
tion,  and  lofty  steeple,  forms  an  imposing  object  for  a 
considerable  distance  around.  Whether  seen  with  the 
Dublin  mountains  forming  a  back  ground  to  the  View, 
or  from  other  points,  graced  and  surrounded  byjthe 
woods  of  Mount  Merrionf  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, its  effect  is  striking  in  a  rather  unusual  degnee. 

MoNKSTOWV.  five  miles  and  a  half  S.  £.,  upon  Dub^ 
lin  Bay.  Here  is  a  Castle ;  and  the  Church  b  a  handtome 
modem  edifice,  frequented  for  public  worship  by  all 
the  gentry  of  the  rich  and  populous  vicinity.  He^e, 
according  to  Archdall,  was  a  grange  belonging  to  the 
Monks  of  the  Priory  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
Dublin;  from  whence  probably  the  appellation  of  the 
village. 

MoNTFELiER,  four  nuks  and  a  half  S.  £.,  is  situated; 
on  an  eminence,  from  which  a  detightful  prospect  is 
obtaiiled.    . 

Old  Meriok,  two  miles  and  a  half  S.  £.  by  $.;  at 
which  is  a  Castle, 

PALMERSTOwy,  three  miles  and  three-quarters  W.j 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  liffey,  appears  decayed, 
but  is  said  to  be  reviving,  and  likely  again  to  flourish, 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  cotton-manufactory 
established  here.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the 
fsunily  of  Temple.  Here  is  annually  held  a  Horse** 
fair.  Agreeably  to  Archdall,  there  was-  anciently  a 
Leper-home  neau*  this  place;  but  it  was  a  foundation 
of  which  very  little  is  bow  known.  Pabnerstown  Housed 
the  noble  mansion  of  Lord  Donoughmore,  adjoins  the 
village;  the  majestic  woods  of  his  lordship'it  domain, 
crowning  the  heights  which  here  impend  over  the  Liffey^ 
have  a  veiy  fine  effect;  and  the  entire  intervening  space 
from  hence  to  Lucan  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by 
SeatSy  which,  also  overlooking  the  windings  of  the  riveii'^ 
and  its.wellrplanted  ralley  beneath,  are^  deservedly  r«« 
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marked  for  the  beauty  of  their  sitiiatioii,  as  wd]  as  for 
the  taste  with  which  they  are  very  frequently  erected 
and  decorated.  # 

PoBTM ARHOCK,  seven  miles  N.  £.,  upon  the  Irish 
Sea,  has  many  local  beantieSy  and  numerous  residences 
of  the  opulent  in  its  vicinity. 

Raheht,  four  miles  and  a  half  N.  £.,  is  called 
Raia^  m  the  ComUry^  to  distinguish  it  from  Rakeny  an 
the  Strand;  the  latter  being  a  pleasant  little  viUage  on 
the  Bay  of  Dublin.  There  are  a  number  of  handsome 
%seats  at  Raheny,  and  in  its  vicinity. 

Rathfarvham  Cattle^  two  miles  and  three-quarters 
Sb,  .was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely. 
Here,  among  numerous  fine  paintings  and  other  objects 
of  interest,  was  to  be  seen  a  portrait  of  a  once  celebrated 
personage  in  Dublin,  DoUy  Mtmro^  who  was  for  some 
time  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  metropolis,  and  had 
captivated,  it  was  said,  the  heart  of  the  then  Viceroy ; 
the  picture  is  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  but  is  more  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  that  artbt,  and  the  repute 
of  Dolly's  charms,  than  by  any  intrinsic  excellence. 
Of  the  sensation  created  in  Dublin  by  its  subject,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  description  of  a  contem^ 
porary  writer,  who  says:  '*  Her  stature  was  majestic, 
and  her  air  and  demeanour  were  nature  itself.  The 
peculiar  splendour  of  her  carriage  was  softened  and 
subdued  by  the  most  affable  condescension;  and,  as 
sensibility  gave  a  lustre  to  her  eye,  so  discretion  gave 
security  to  her  heart;  and  while  her  charms  inspired 
universal  rapture,  the  authority  of  her  innocence  regu- 
lated and  restrained  it.  The  softest  roses  that  ever 
youth  and  modesty  poured  out  on  beau^,  glowed  on  the 
lips  of  Dorothea;  her  cheeks  wore  the  bloom  of  Hebe, 
and  the  purity  of  Diana  was  in  her  breast.  Never  did 
beauty  appear  so  amiable,  or  virtue  so  adorned,  as  in 
this  inccMnparable  virgin.'' — Rathfamham  Castle  has  of 
late  become  nothiug  less  than  a  Dairy  for  ButtermUk! 
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Kathmives^  a  small  village,  one  mile  S.  byl¥.» 
famous  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Marquis  of  Oi^ 
mond,  by<  the  parliament's  forces  under  ColonelJoneS| 
which  took  place  here  in  1649. 

RiKGSENO^:  one  mile  and  a  half  £*,,is  noticed  for  its 
Salt-JVotJcSj  and  decayed  appearance,  in  our  first  volume : 
its  name  has  been  derived  from  iltnn-aim,  '  the  point  of 
the  tide/  from  the  confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Liffey 
and  the  Dodder  which  occurs  at  this  village.  The  last- 
mentioned  ..river,  though  of  inconsequential  size,  haa 
been  noted  from  very  early  times  as  a  turbulent  and 
dangerous  torrent;  and  various  plans,  therefore,  have 
been  projected  for  altering  its  course^  by  turning  its 
channel  to  the  low  grounds  between  Irishtown  and  San^ 
dymount;  but  none  were  ever  carried  into  execution, 
and  they  are  now  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  secure 
embankments  which  have  been  formed  to  its  old  chan^ 
nel,  and  are  found  effectually  to  repress  its  violence. 
About  1649,  Sir  William  Usher  was  drowned  in  crossing 
the  current  here,  though  many  of  his  friends,  both  on 
foot  and  on  horse-back,  were  beside  him.  Immediately 
afterwards,  a  stone  bridge  was  erected  ov€r  it;  oh 
which  an  odd  circumstance  occurred:  the  bridge' was 
scarcely  built,  and  a  safe  passage  effected  across  the 
stream,  when  it  suddenly  altered  its  channel,  leaving 
the  bridge  on  dry  ground  and  useless,  '*  in  which 
perverse  course  it  continued,"  says  Boate,  "  until  per- 
force it  was  constrained  to  return  to  its  old  channel.'^ 
In  1802,  an  inundation  destroyed  the  old  bridge; 
upon  which  the  present  handsome  and  substantial  on&, 
of  mountain  granite,  was  erected,  and  is  supposed 
capable  of  relsisting  any  possible  force  of  the  water. 
At  Ball's  Bridge,  about  half  a  mile  westward,  is  esta^ 
bli^hed  an'  extensive  and  flourishing  cotton-manufac- 
tory ;  and  here  is  also  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Trinity 
College,  very  inferior  to  that  belonging  to  the  Dublin 
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Soeiet]^,  But  still  well  w<nlJiy  of  the  botanical  traveller's 
inspection.  This  garden  contains  three  and  a  half 
actes  Inshy  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  bounded 
on  every  side  by  a  substantial  wall  12  feet  in  heights 
There  are  distinct  arrangements  on  &e  system  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Jussieu:  the  collections  of  grasses  and  medici- 
nal plants  are  both  very  full;  and  there  is  a  good 
conservatory,  and  small  aquarium.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood also,  until  iiecent  times,  stood  B^ggatsrath  Castle  ^ 
a  fortress  of  much  former  importance,  a  sketch  and 
description  of  the  ruins  of  which  occur  in  Ledwich's 
Continuation  of  Grose's  Antiquities. 

Saktrt,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  N.  The  Charter 
Schoolf  for  60  girls,  and  the  handsome  old  mansion  and 
spacious  demesne  belonging  to  Sir  Ca/npton  DomoUk^ 
who  has  here  made  considerable  improvements,  are  dl 
that  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  village. 

Stilloroan,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  S.  £.  by  S., 
may  be  visited  for  the  fine  view  from  its  ObeUsk:  and 
Newtown  Parkj  StUhrgan  Parky  and  the  mansion  of 
the  late  Lord  Viscount  Fitzwilliam,  now  the' property  of 
ike  FatI  of  Pembroke,  at  Mount  Merrion,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  are  also  worthy  of  the  tourist's  notice. 

The  market-town  of  Swords,  seven  miles  N.,  de- 
serves particular  attention  on  account  of  its  remains 
of  former  aiges.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Round  Totiery  73  feet  high,  and,  at  the  base,  55  feet  in 
circumference.  There  is  an  apparent  break  in  the 
architecture  of  this  structure  near  the  top;  from  which, 
and  the  cross  surmounting  its  conical  apex,  an  opinion 
has  been  entertained,  that  the  superior  portion  is  of 
much  later  date  than  the  rest.  The  four  apertures  just 
beneath  the  cone,  which  may  possibly  have  belonged  to 
tti  upper  story,  answer  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass;  these,  (which  are  almost  always,  if  hot  inva- 
riably, seen  when  the  building  is  sufficiently  perfect  to 
admit  of  it)  are  round4ieaded ;  but  four  smaller  ones. 
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which  may  have  lighted  so  iiiany  separate  floors  beneath, 
are  square-shaped.  The  door-way,  on  the  east  side,  is 
square  at  top,  and  narrower  at  that  part  than  at  the  bot- 
tom :  it,  however,  appean  to  have  been  long  filled  up, 
so  Uiat  no  entrance  can  be  now  obtained  to  the  interior. 
In  the  instance  of  this  tower,  as  in  others^  there  is  nopro- 
jecting  base ;  or,  if  there  should  be,  it  is  buried  beneadi 
the  surface  of  the  earth:  similarly  to  a  specimen  at 
Brechin,  in  Scotland,  described  by  Mr.  Gordon,  it 
*  seems  to  shoot  out  of  the  ground  like  a  tree.'  Our 
engraved  view  of  this  interesting  remnant  of  antiquity, 
will  convey  a  very  accurate  idea  to  the  reader  of  its 
most  prominent  features. 

The  Church,  its  Steeple,  and  the  Hound  Tower^  are 
so  many  detached  buildings  within  the  church-yard. 
The  separation  of  the  two  former,  is  owing  to  the  body 
having  been  recently  rebuilt,  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Dub- 
lin, at  a  few  yards  distance  from  the  old  steeple,  which 
was  left  standing.  The  age  of  the  latter  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  any  degree  of  precision ;  but  it  is  evidently 
a  later  erection,  by  some  centuries,  than  the  round  tower^ 
The  church  consists  of  a  choir  only,  like  the  chapel^ 
built4)y  the  same  architect^  in  ihe  Castle-yard  at  Dublin ; 
to  which  it  bears  a  general  resemblance,  though  it  is  infi- 
nitely less  rich  in  decoration*  The  material  is  the 
same,  being  calpe,  or  Irish  black  stone.  A  noble 
window  of  stained  glass  has  been  lately  given  by  the 
rector  to  this  church,  executed  by  Mr.  Braddely  of 
Dublin.  In  the  church-yard  are  numerous  small 
shapeless  blocks  of  stone,  placed,  as  for  memorials, 
at  Uie  heads  of  the  graves;  and  a  minute  but  appa- 
•renlly  very  antique  cross,  whose  inscription,  (a  seem- 
ing compartment  for  which  remains,)  is  obliterated, 
served  as  a  desk  for  the  memorapda  retained  in  Uiese 
remarks. 

The  remains  of  the  Castky  at  this  town,  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  contain  a  gardener^s  .ground  within  the 
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walls.    We  found  the  tenant  obliging  and  communica« 
tive;  and  if  the  information  he  very  readily  afforded  to 
our  enquiries  did  not  always  wear  the  garb  of  authenti- 
city, it  never  failed  in  the  article  of  amusement.     Ac-? 
cording  to  our  cicerone,  then,  the  ruins  of  this  castle 
occupy  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Abbey y  founded  by 
St.  Columbkill  in  the  year  550;*  and  to  St.  Columbkill 
he  also  attributed  the  building  of  the  Bound  Tower,  in 
comparison  with  which,  he  seemed  to  consider  the  old 
church-steeple  an  erection  of  yesterday.     Here^  as  he 
likewise  informed  us,  the  justly  celebrated  Irish  king, 
Brien  Boromhe,  was  *  prayed  over'  after  his  fall  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  ;t  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  in  which  this 
ceremony  was  said  to  have   been   performed,   being 
pointed  out  to  us.     A  stone,  inserted  in  the  interior  of 
the  wall  of  this  chapel,  and  containing  a  good  sculpture 
of  a  cinquefoiled  head  to  a  Gothic  arch,  with  a  cross 
at  top,  was  described  as  representing  '  death  and  the 
cross.'     In  the  abbey,  now  become  castellated  for  de- 
fensive purposes,  it  was  added,  that  the  first  parliament 
which  met  in  Ireland  had  been  convened ;  marks  of  fire 
upon  the  walls  were  farther  ascribed  to  a  conflagration 
that  occurred  while  it  was  sitting;   a  second  confla- 
gration was  said  to  have  taken  place  when  the  castle 
was  besiegedxby  Cromwell;  and  our  informant  conclu- 
ded, by  pointing  out  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  at  Moortown, 
in  the  vicinity,  (which  he  said  had  been  a  '  chapel  of 
ease*  to  the  Abbey,)  having  interlarded  much  of  his  nar- 
ration with  notices,  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  held  the  garden,  as  he  still  held  it,  (through  the 

*  Archdall  lays :  *^  A  sumptnons  Monastery  was  founded  here, 
A.D.  512,  by  the  %rtBX  St.  Columh,  who  f^ave  to  it  a  Missal , written 
by  himself,  blessed  the  Well  there,  and  placed  St  Finan  Lobhaji;, 
or  the  Leper,  oyer  the  Ahhey.  It  is  now  a  parish-church.  There 
fvat  also  a  Nunnery  here,  hut  of  which  Tery  little  is  known.**—- Md. 
naat,  Hibem.  p.  256, 

\  Noticed  by  Archdall.  i 
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medium  of  a  *  good  middle-gentleman')  of  the  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Dublin/ 

None  of  the  buildings,  once  existing  within  the  area 
of  the  walls,  are  remaining ;  if  we  except  a  small  frag- 
ment near  the  entrance,  which,  having  been  converted 
jtato  a  modern  dwelling,  forms  the  gardener^s  abode. 
The  fonn  of  the  walls  is  irregular;  five  of  the  low- 
ers, which  connected  them  at  so  many  angles,  yet 
<exist,  in  a  state  more  or  less  ruinous :  we  ascended  that 
which  is  least  so,  and  were  rewarded  for  some  slight 
degree  of  danger  in  the  attempt,  with  a  good  prospect 
,of  the  church,  round  tower,  and  surrounding  country. 
Many  of  the  battlements  aie^yet  perfect;  and  beneath 
a  great  part  of  them  ruiis  a  platform  for  the  archers;  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  castle  was  in  former  days  en- 
trusted. 

At  Ta;.laght,  five  miles  S.  W.  by.S,,  an  irregular 
straggling  village,  is  the  ancient  apd  venerable-looking 
Palace,  or  former  summer-residepce,  pf  the  Archbishops 
of  Dublin:  its  external  i^ir  is  that  of  little  adornmeht, 
but  rather  of  strength  and  durability.  The  reception- 
rooms,  ai  suite,  are  spacious  and  lofty :  but  latterly  the 
Archbishop  has  discontinued  to  reside  here.  The  gar- 
dens are  extensive,  and  in  good  order.  At  Tailaght, 
si^ys  Arctidall,  an  abbey  was  founded  ip  ai^  early  age, 
of  which  St.  Maelruan  was  the  first  bishop. 

Tassaoard,  eight  miles  S.  W.  The  Church  of  this 
village,  now  in  ruins,  is  noticed  Isy  Archdall,  as  having 
been  first  founded  by  St.  Mosacre. 

Timon  Castle^  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  four 
.miles  south-west  of  Dublip,  and  is  pne  pf  these  fortresses 
fo^nerly  attaching  to  every  considerable  landholder, 
and  a  coinplete  chain  of  which  at  one  time  extended 
round  the  metropolis.     If,  as  is  probable,  the  interior 

*  **  Here  are  some  remains  of  a  Palace,  wliich  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,** — Arckdall  Monast, 
Hibern.  />.  256. 
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building  alone,  divested  of  its  bawn  or  out-work,  consti* 
.  tutes  the  present  Timon  Castle,  the  ancient  bawn  must 
have  been  long  demolished,  as  not  a  vestige  of  it,  or  of 
any  species  of  exterior  defence,  is  now  discoverable. 

TuLLAOH,  or  Tallagr,  six  miles  and  a  quarter 
Sp  £^  by  S.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  Church,  which,  as 
we  are  informed  in  Grose's  Antiquities,  was  '*  founded 
by  the  Qstmen,  and  dedicated  to  their  king  and  patron, 
St.  Olave ;  (of  which  name,  Tallagh,  It  is  assert^,  is  an 
Hibernian  corruption.)  He  was  king  of  Norway,  and 
bemg  instructed  in  evangelical  tniths  in  England,  he 
went  from  thence  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  baptized. 
On  his  return  home,  he  carried  with  him  some  ecclesi- 
iiistics  to  convert  hi$  subjects ;  but  they  refusing  to  listen 
to  them,  and  being  offended  atth^  Severe  means  he  used 
for  their  conversion,  expelled  him  his  kingdom,  and,  at 
the  instigation  of  Canute,  he  was  murdered  on  the  ^9th 
of  July,  on  which  day  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom 
is  celebrated.  He  had  a  church  in  Dublin,  the  site  of 
which  is  not  known ;  and  this  of  Tallagh,  xiear  Lough- 
llnstown,  seven  miles  from  Dublin. 

'*  Every  circumstance  relative  to  thift  edifice  besneaks 
its  anjdquity:  its  snfallness^  its  semi-circular  arches, 
and  various  crosses  in  its  church-yard.  One  cross 
mounted  oh  a  pedestal  has  four  perforations  in  its  head, 
through  which  child-bed  linen  was  drawn  to  secure 
easy  delivery,  and  health  to  th^  ihfaot.  These  holes 
were  also  used  in  matrimonial  contracts  among  the 
Northerns  settled  here;  the  parlies  joining  hands  through 
them,  and  no  engagement  was  thought  more  solemn 
or  binding.  Siich  promised  in  Scotland  were  called 
the  promises  of  Odiv^. ,  This  superstitious  appropriation 
of  stones  fully  evinces  its  origin  to  be  fnm  the  North, 
and  derived  from  thence  to  us/' 
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From  Dublin  to  Swords^  as  described;  and  tirough  Turqty^ 
Balrudderyy  BaUtriggon^  Drqgheda^  XH^fU^er^  and  C^tl^ 
Bellinghamy  to  DundaUc;  returning  by  Ardt^^  Cott 
lanstown^  Kelts,  Navan,  and  Dunshavghlmy  to  Dublin^ 

Almost  all  tourists,  k  is  probable,  prior  to  their 
examination  of  a  cpuntry  with  their  own  eyes,  form  a 
confused  but  frequently  vivid  idea  of  its  general  featuref ; 
an  idea,  obtained  either  from  books  of  travels,  from 
oral  information,  or,  as  commonly  perhaps,  from  mental 
glimpses,  whose  sources  are  unknown,  of  its  supposed 
appearances.  But  the  descriptions  of  travellers,  whether 
written  or  orally  communicated,  are  to  a  proverb  exag-^ 
gerated — or,  at  the  least,  very  frequently  convey  such 
general  notions  of  a  whole  country  as  will  in  truth 
apply  only  to  particular  places — while  the  scenery  of 
the  imagination,  in  this  as  in  other  eases,  is  usually, 
obliterated  at  the  very  outset  of  aptua)  survey.  Yet 
that  some  such  general  idea  of  a  country,  if  it  bear  but 
a  resembUnce  to  the  truth,  may  be  usefully  imbibed  by 
the  tourist,  preparatory  to  his  departure,  cannot  be 
denied ;  if  it  serve  only  as  a  scale,  by  which  to  measure 
the  infinity  of  exceptions  to  it,  that  will  occur  on  the. 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  nt  every  stage  of  his  journey, 
or  as  a  focus,  from  which  particular  truths  will  di- 
verge to  their  relative  distances  in  the  statistical  view. 
Our  '  Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketc^/  thoiigh  it 
may  prove  of  some  slight  service  in  this  respect,  neces* 
sarily,  from  its  limits,  and  the  variety  of  topics  it  em- 
braced, gave  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the  general. 
face  of  the  Coti^iy^  aa4  was  next  to  silent  in  regfU'd  tQ 
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its  Antiquities — points  on  which  an  enlargement  of  our 
plan  will  now  permit  us  somewhat  to  dilate,  with  can- 
dour, and,  as  we  trust,  not  entirely  without  usefulness. 

The  science  of  statistics  has  beei^  defined,  '*  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  a  country,  with  a 
view  to  its  future  improvement."  The  accurate  deve- 
lopement  of  this  species  of  knowledge  is  the  avowed 
object  of  our  labours;  i^nd  if  we  have  been  led  to 
entertain  a  zealous,  however  humble,  '  view  to  the  im- 
provement* of  the  country  iindertakeii  to  be  described, 
we  hope  we  shall  at  least  be  pardoned.  No  one  will 
be  so  hardy  as  to  assert  that  the  Face  of  the  Country,  in 
Ireland,  is  unsusceptible  of  improvement;  and,  as  the 
term  improvement,  and  every  idea  connected  with  it  by 
the  British  traveller,  is  necessarily  relative,  Ireland 
must  be  contrasted  with  Britain,  and  with  itself,  in 
order  to  obtain  clear  notions  of  its  actual  state,  and  of 
the  means,  if  they  should  appear  to  be  wanting,  to  ac- 
complish its  amelioration.  Let  us  then  first  broadly 
remark,  that  though  the  face  of  this  country  is  almost 
invariably  less  rich  than  that  of  England,  yet  that  it 
rarely  presents  the  continuity  of  uncultivated  moorland 
so  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  not  frequently  the  rude 
rocky  grandeur  which  characterizes  so  cpnsiderable  a 
portion  of  Wales}  that  the  apparent  monotony  of  its 
surface,  though  so  generally  cultured,  is  a  consequence 
of  the  want  of  trees  and  hedge-rows  rather  than  of  exu- 
berance in  the  cultivated  productions  of  the  soil ;  that 
its  mountains,  though  inferior  in  altitude,  and  sublimity 
of  outline,  both  to  those  of  North  Britain  and  Cambria, 
may  boast  i^  picturesque  character,  generally  unknown 
to  those  of  the  two  latter  countries ;  that  its  coast  views, 
particularly  on  the  y^estem  shore,  are  altogether  une* 
quailed  by  those' of  the  British  island,  and  itjs  lake  sce- 
nery as  superior  ii^  all  the  features,  if  not  of  the  beauti- 
ful, of  the  sublime  \  while,  last^  though  not  least  in  the 
train  of  comparison,  i^  hagSj  let  it  be  observed,   as 
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regards  their  compositioii,  extent,  and  use^  as  well  As 
the  singularity  of  their  appearance,  at«  without  parallel 
in  the  other  British  dominions. 

Dublin  in  itself  presents  a  complete  and  striking 
contrast  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  island.  In  Eng- 
land, many  are  the  cities  and  principal  towns,  affordin|^ 
strong  features  of  resemblance  to  its  metropolis :  their 
public  buildings  are  not  much  inferior,  and  their 
habitations,  whether  designed  for  the  wealthy  or  the 
poorer  orders,  upon  an  equality  with  those  belonging  to 
the  same  classes  in  London:  and  while,  everywhere, 
traces  of  variety  in  the  face  of  the  soil  are  perceptible 
only  in  differences  as  to  modes  of  culture,  or  diversities 
of  produce,  the  abundance  of  trees,  and  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  enclosures  decorated  with  hedge- 
rows, give  to  the  whole  an  appearance,  with  which 
no  country  in  Europe  can  vie,  of  a  well-ordered  and 
richly  cultivated  garden.  The  mellowed  contrasts  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  are  shades  only  of  the 
same  colouring  in  the  picture:  England  is,  in  compari- 
son perhaps  with  the  world,  all  unison,  beauty,  wealdi, 
comfort,  and  harmony. 

But  vainly  do  we  look  in  Ireland,  even  in  its  very 
£rst  provincial  cities  and  towns,  for  public  buildings  to 
compare  with  the  splendid  architectural  decorations  of 
its  capital;  but  few,  very  few,  in  proportion,  are  their 
mansions  of  the  gentleman  or  the  opulent  trader;  and 
the  long  avenue  of  mud  cottages,  by  which  we  usually 
approach  and  quit  them,  exhibits  a  marked  deteri- 
oration even  in  comparison  with  the  wretched  alleyed 
erections  of  Dublin;  a  deterioration,  surpassed  only  by 
that  of  the  rural  cabins  congregated  in  petty  villages, 
or  scattered,  still  more  thickly  than  in  England,  over 
the  surface  of  the  country.  Yet,  true  it  is,  the  very 
converse  of  this  sketch,  in  some  roost  important  points, 
is  seen  to  obtain  in  detached  spots,  dispersed  like  bloom- 
ing Ed  ens  on  a  wild,  where  the  hand  of  some  benefactor 
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to  his  species  has  reared  the  industrious  and  thriving 
manufacturing  town,  or  the  neat,  white,  comfortable 
village.  The  view  as  we  approach,  it  may  he  noticed 
also,  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  towns,  is 
striking  in  no  common  degree;  though  the  illusion 
thereby  created,  being  dispelled  immediately  upon  their 
entrance,  is  subservient  in  the  end  to  less  of  pleasure 
than  disapppintment.  The  seats  of  the  gentry  are,  in 
inany  parts,  sufficiently  numerous ;  and  if  here,  as  in 
other  countries,  some  are  remarkable  for  a  style  of  me- 
retricious decoration,  there  are  others,  and  not  a  few, 
where  the  principles  of  a  correct  taste  evidently  predi>- 
mtnate.-— Yet  in  this  instance  again,  the  immediate 
contiguity  of  the  miserable  hovels  of  the  peasantry  with 
many  of  these  princely  abodes,  is  hurtful  both  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  feelings.  The  monotony  of  view,  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  Ibliage,  particularly  where  the  coun- 
try is  flat,  may  be  readily  supposed ;  yet,  where  it  rises 
into  gently  swelling  hills,  the  brightness  of  the  verdure, 
and  general  luxuriance  of  the  crops,  unite  to  produce 
an  effect  of  pecnliarly  softened  beauty,  to  which  the 
very  frequent  recurrence  of  water  becomes  an  additional 
charm.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  observing 
also,  that,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  rudeness  in 
agricultural  practices,  there  are,  independent  of  lands 
managed  upon  the  most  excellent  systems  by  some 
spirited  and  intelligent  proprietors,  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try most  richly  eropped,  though  the  traces  left  by  the 
plough  describe  lines  which  are  any  thing  but  straight, 
and  though  the  hedges  and  ditches  (where  there  are  any) 
are  in  a  state  so  different  to  what  is  technically  called 
'  clean',  that,  to  the  eyes  of  numerous  English  agricultu- 
rists, they  would  appear  infallible  evidences  of  '  bad 
farming.'  Indeed,  the  crops  throughout  the  province  of 
which  we  have  commenced  the  description,  exhibited 
at  the  period  of  our  visit,  a  degree  of  luxuriance,  to 
wliich  we  bad  witnessed  nothing  equal  in  our  progress 
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across  England;  and  if  a  Coke  or  a  Curwen  might  bave 
smiled  at  many  features  in  the  agricultural  management^ 
they  would  have  been  proud,  we  believe,  to  have  pro-' 
duced  as  substantial  proo&  of  their  success. 

As  to  all  that  regards  a  very  great  majority  of  the. 
population,  penury,  discomfort,  and  the  rudest  habits  qi 
domestic  life,  are,  alaii  the  prevailing  attributes  of  pooc 
Erin.  There  are  few  intelligent  Irishmeo,  but  will 
acknowledge  this;  nay,  there  are  even  many,  (too 
many,  as  with  submission  we  conceive)  who  not  <Hily 
seem  pleased  to  insist  upon  the  prestnt  barbarism  of 
their  poorer  countrymen,  but  are  as  eager  to  contend  for 
their  utter  barbarity  in  every  past  age — a,  subject,  the 
consideration  of  which  intimately  connects  itself  with  m 
view  of  the  Antiquities  of  their  country.  Our  opiniona 
on  several  points  illustrative  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Ireland  will  speedily  appear;  and  we  will  now,  by  thci 
way,  observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild  and  uncouth 
features  so  apparent  in  the  dwellings  and  domestic 
conveniences  of  the  poor  in  this  island,  the  charge  of 
general  barbarism  against  them  would  appear  to  us  higlily 
calumniatory :  the  Irish  peasantry  are  indeed,  as  we  have 
had  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  far,  very  far,  from  the 
state  properly  described  by  that  word:  for  if,  as  is 
probably  true,  the  English  poor  are  some  centuries  in 
advance  of  them  as  to  modes  of  life,  the  Irish  are  as 
much  their  superiors  in  general  quickness  of  capacity, 
in  manners,  and  in  inteUigence*    The  existing  disposi^ 

**  We  particularly  mark  thib  latter  word,  because  w«  hare  ourte]  vet 
witnetted  the  surprise  of  most  respedaUe  and  moat  intelligeBt 
Engrlishmen,  at  bearing  it  thus  applied,  tbongb  we  bave  subsequently 
heard  them  confess  the  justice  of  the  application.  In  troth,  as  the 
candid  traveller  will  soon  find  himself  Constrained  to  admit,  the  poor 
Irishman  is,  compared  with  bis  equals  in  many  other  countries,  con- 
spicuously intelligent:  mind,  and  a  certain  refinement  of  manner,  are 
seen  to  emanate  from  his  grey  frieae  garment,  or  his  rags,  to  the  full 
as  often  as  coarseness  and  stupidity  are  observed  to  harbour  beneath 
the  more  comfortable  habiliments  of  the  English  rustic :  in  proof 
of  which  let  us  now  only  observe,  (since  we  have  already 
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don  among  so  many  of  the  Irish  to  degrade  their  country 
at  every  period  of  its  history,  is  not  only  singnlar,  to  say 
the  least,  in  itself,  but  affords  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  sway  of  fashion  even  in  regard  to  theories  of  antiqiu* 
ties;  as  not  very  many  years  have  passed  away,  since 
.  the  rage  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  island,  wa» 
to  magnify  Erin  of  old,  for  the  splendour  of  her  learned, 
religious,  political,  and  Wariike  rnstitutioris;  as  though 
she  excelled  in  those  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the 
liberal  arts,  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  oracles  of  that  period  were  the  native  historians^ 
whose  day-dreams,  though  often  extremely  absurd , 
should  obtain  a  portion  of  our  respect,  were  it  only  for  the 
*  amor  patriae'  in  which  they  so  evidently  originated : 
the  oracle  of  mOre  modem  times,  who  fights  and 
slays' them  all,  is  Dr.  Ledwich;  and  he,  entering  the 
arena  of  antiquities  with  nearly  the  single  object,  as  it 
should  appear,  of  proving  the  ancient  natives  df  his 
country  to  have  been  sunk  into  that  utter  state  of  bar- 
barism, from  which  it  was  "  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
emerge" — i.  e.  without  the  assistance  of  the  "  English  or 
Normans"— employs  his  whole  learning  and  genius  in 
contending  that  buildings  of  ^  lime  and  stone  ''  never 
entered  inta  the  conceptions  of  the  Irish;  that  every 
scrap  of  antiquity,  too  old  to  be<  English,  must  be 
'^  Danish;''  that  the  TtaghmoTf  or  grand  palace,  of 
Tara,  never  existed  but  in  the  rhapsodies  of  the  bards ; 
and  that  St.  Patrick  himself^  if  ever  he  existed,  was — 
he  does  not  precisely  inform  us  what — ^but,  aswe  should 
judge  from  the   context,  "  a  river,"  or  "  mountain  1" 

■Mnted  vpon  this  pomt  in  o«r  introduction  to  the  first  volume)  that 
if  the  travelled  En^ishman  has  attended  only  to  the  replies  of  this 
class  of  persons  to  common  enqairies  upon  the  road,  he  must  in  very 
numerous  instances  recollect  the  stare ^  the  gape^  and  the  grin,  aa 
preludes  to  the  wandering  and  unsatisfactory  answer  of  the  English 
clodpate,  while  he  cannot  fail  to  contrast  with  it  the  almost  infallibly 
prompt,  pertinent,  and  ciril  information  afforded  Uy  the  Irish  coun- 
tryman. 
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We  will  not  charge  the  Doctor,  (since  neither  justice 
nor  politeness  would  warrant  such  a  charge)  with  * 
'^  ignorance  and  anility''  as  the  ground  of  his  asser* 
tions;  though  he  has  not  scrupled  to  bestow  them  on 
a  native  writer,  whose  zeal,  industry,  mid, abilities,  were 
as  conspicuous  as  his  own;*  but  we  will  vfrnture  to  ex* 
press,  the  hope,  that,  in  the  last-mentioned  notable  dis- 
covery, the  Ledwich-mania  attained  its  climax;  and  that 
henceforth  Irishmen  will  adopt  those  medium  conclu- 
sions, between  the  Doctor's  and  their  old  historians,  rela- 
tive to  the  antiquities  of  their  island,  which  are  not  only 
the  most  honourable  to  their  country's  reputation,  but^ 
in  the  nature  of  things,  since  truth  usually  takes  a  middle 
path,  the  most  likely  to  be  consistent  with'  her  dictatejU'  . 
Our  sentiments,  in  regard  to  particular  antiquities,  will 
accompany  their  description;  but  we  deem  it  a  necessary 
preliminary,  as  regards  our  English  readers  at  leasts 
to  treat  of  them  in  this  place  in  the  form  of  a  general 
view.  With  this  design,  as  deservedly  taking  prece- 
dence in  Irish  Antiquities,  the  Round  Towers  will  first 
come  under  consideration.  Of  these  very  singular  edi- 
fices, one  or  two  have  been  already  noticed;  Dr.  Led- 
wich,  in  his  usual  strain,  ascribes  them  one  and  all  to  the 
Danes;  but,  in  common  fairness,  we  shall  give  a  sun^ 
mary  of  the  doctrines  of  other  authors  on  this  head; 
and,  if  we  subjoin  an  opinion  of  our  own,  it  will* be 
with  deference  to  all  who  may  be  better  informed. 
The  origin,  period  of  erection,  and  intended  uses,  of  these 
towers,  have  all  been  very  warmly  contested;  though, 
after  all,  the  subject  really  appears  one  which  is 
involved  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity.  They  are 
not,  however,  so  strictly  peculiar  to  this  country  as  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  was  led  to  imagine,  when  he  remarked 
that  there  were  "  none  in  England  or  Wales,  and  only 
two  in  Scotland;"  as  they  are  found,  thinly  scattered, 

*  The   Rer.   Merryn    Archdali:   aathor    of  the  *  Monasticon 
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tttached  to  the  country  churches  of  England,  and  are 
even  frequent  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk/ 
In  Ireland,  these  erections  vary  much  as  to  their  dis- 
tances from  the  several  churches,  though  they  arie  most 
eemmonly  situated  nearly  at  their  north-west  angle:  in 
their  respective  altitudes  and  dimensions  they  are  also 
unlike;  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  their  floors^  and  in 
ihe  height  of  their  entrances  from  the  ground.  Their 
architecture  is  uniformly  simple,  but  the  masonry 
^ceedingly  substantial.  Mr.  Gordon's  description  of 
the  Round  Tower  at  Abemethy,  in  Scotland,  would 
answer  almost  equally  well  for  any  one  in  Ireland.  He 
says,  **  at  Abemethy,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Pictish 
nation,  I  could  discover  nothing  except  a  stately  hollow 
pillar,  without  a  staircase,  so  that  when  I  entered  within, 
and  looked  upward,  I  could  scarce  forbear  imagining 
myself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dra.w-well.  It  has  only 
one  door  or  entrance,  facing  the  north,  somewhat  above  • 
the  basis ;  the  height  of  which  is  eight  feet  and  a  half, 
and  the  breadth  two  feet  and  a  half.  Towards  the  top 
are  four  windows,  equidistant,  and  five  feet  nine  inches 
in  height,  and  two  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  each  is 
supported  by  two  small  pillars.  At  the  bottom  are  two 
TOWS  of  stones,  projecting  from  beneath,  which  served 
Cor  a  basis,  or  pedestal.  The  whole  height  of  the  pillar 
is  75  feet;  the  external  circumference  at  the  base  is  48, 
but  diminishes  somewhat  towards  the  top,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  three  feet  and  a  half." — Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  wrote  in  1185,  distinctly  calls  these 
buildings  *  turres  ecclesiasticce/  and  seems  to  ascribe 
their  erection  to  the  native  Irish ;  while  John  Lynch,  an 
Irish  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  asserts  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Danes,  about  838 ;  in  which  opinion 

*  In  these  latter  eonntiet,  it  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  Ledwieb  to 
remark,  the  universal  tradition  assigns  them  to  the  Danes :  there  are 
bowerer  several  points  of  dissimilarity  between  them  and  the  Irish 
round  towers. 
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he  is  followed  by  Peter  Walsh,  who  supposes  iheih  to 
have  been  at  first  used  as  watch-towers  against  the 
natives,  and  afterwards  appropriated  to  holy  uses,  as 
steeple-houses,  and  belfries. — ^Dr.  Molyneux,  in  1727, 
unites  with  the  two  latter  writers  in  attributing  them  to 
the  Danes,  but  conceives  them  to  have  been  erected 
solely  as  Bell  Towers  for  calling  the  people  of  large 
districts  to  join  in  religious  ordinances. — ^Mr«  Harris 
thinks,  that  (like  many  similar  pillars  in  eastern  coun^ 
tries)  they  may  have  been  designed  for  the  reception  of 
anchorite  monks:  and  mentions  the  tradition  that  an 
anchorite  lived   at  the  top  of  one  at  Drumlahan,  in 
Cavan,  which  retained  the  name  of  ClockrAnanre^  or  the 
Stone  of  the  Anchorite. — Dr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of 
Cork,  quotes  an  Irish  manuscript,  in  which  the  use  of 
these  towers  is  said  to  have  been  to  imprison  penitents, 
and  adds  that  they  were  call^  *^  Inclusoriay  or  Arcti 
inclusorii  ergastula^"  the  prisons  of  narrow  inclosure. 
The  same  author  observes,  in  hi^  Ifistory  of  Waterford, 
tl^t  **  the  Round  Tower  at  Ardmore  had  been  evidently 
used  as  a  belfry,  as  a  part  of  the  oak  beam  remained  from 
which  the  bell  was  suspended;  and  that  two  channels 
w^re  cut  in  the  sill  of  the  doOT,  where  the  rope  came 
out ;  and  thus  the  bell  was  sounded  by  the  ringer,  who 
stood  below  on  the  outside  of  the  door-way." — Greneral 
Vallancey,  however  is  disposed  to  assign  them  to  a  vety 
remote  period  of  antiquity;  supposing  them  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Old  Irish,  or  Aire  Coti,  as  he  styles 
them,    the   primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  and   the 
western  isles,  who,  after  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins, 
are  stated  to  have  worshipped  fire ;  observing  that  "  the 
pyramidal  flame  seems  to  have  given  the  ideii  of  tibe 
Round  Towers,  which  were  conical,  and  ended  in  a 
point  at  top,  both  in  Hindostan,  and  in  Ireland .'' — Upon 
a  review  of  all  these  discordant  opinions.  Sir  Richard 
floare  express^  himself  inclined  to  favour  the  opinion 
pi  Dr.  Smith,  grounded  as  it  is  upon  the  tradition  of  an 
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ancient  Irish  ^nuscript  *'  The  figure  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  cross,''  the  Baronet  remarks,  **  which  is  sculp- 
tured over  the  key-stone  of  the  door-way  to  the  Round 
Tower  at  Donaghmore,  will  at  once  overturn  the  inge-. 
nious  system  of  General  Vallancey,  and  prove  these 
buildings  to  have  been  of  Ckristia$ij  not  of  Pagan  origin." 
^'  I  should  suppose  them,''  he  continues,  '*  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  ninth  century,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  stone-roofed  chapels,  at  which  period 
Ireland  abounded  with  holy  men,  and  was  much  resorted 
to  as  a  seminary  for  learning  and  religion.  *  *  *  *  *  * 
I  think  we  may  also  safely  give  the  credit  of  their  con- 
struction to  the  native  Irish :  that  they  were  very  numerous 
in  former  days,  the  modem  survivors  will  amply  testify ; 
amd  that  they  were  built  after  the  usual  method  and  plan 
of  the  country,  C*  more  patno"J  and  had  a  connexion 
with  the  adjoining  churches,  being  called  "  turres  ecclesi' 
asticct^'  the  words  of  Giraldus  will  sufficiently  prove."— ^. 
To  these  opinions  of  Sir  Richard's,  from  which  we  by 
no  means  venture  a  general  dissent,  we  may  add  that 
9ome  of  these  towers  are,  it  is  probable,  of  even  later 
erection;  as  may  be  instanced  in  that  at  Roscrea,  in 
Tipperary,  which,  at  the  distance  of  38  feet  from  the 
ground,  has  a  pointed^  or  Gothic  arch  y  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which,  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  not  intro- 
duced into  this  country  till  the  twelfth  century.  This 
arch,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  a  more  modem  addition 
to  the  original  structure;  while  it  is  possible  also,  that 
some  of  the  towers  may  claim  a  Pagan  origin,  though 
certainly  not  so  high  an  antiquity  as  is  ascribed  to  them 
by  General  Vallancey;*  nor  is  even  this  latter  notion, 

*  Since  bnilding^s  of  stone,  compacted  with  lime-cement,  were  un-. 
known  in  Gani  and  Britain  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans, 
it  follows,  nearly  of  course,  that  they  were  then  equally  unknown  in 
Ireland,  whose  inhabitants  were  derived  from  the  same  parent  stock, 
the  Celts  and  the  Bel]^;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  buildingfa 
10  coDttmoted  were  altogether  wanting^  in  the  latter  country,  tifler 
the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Britain;  and,  indeed,  while  sue- 
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vre  think,  altogetlier  inconsistent  wtdi  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  Sir  Richard's  conclusions;  for  diough  the 
majority  of  these  edifices,  it  does  appear  likely,  wer^ 
erected  for  Christian  purposes,  about  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, (and  a  few  perhaps  from  one  to  fofur  centuries 
previoiisly,  a  period  which  will  embrace  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  island,)  yet  their 
prototypes,  of  which  some  few  may  be  still  standings 
might  have  been  the  pagan  erections  of  fire-worship- 
pers, (very  strong  fires,  it  is  evident,  having  been  burn- 
ed in  the  interior  of  that  at  Drumbo,  and  dthers)  but 
which  had  become  belfries  and  penitentiaries  in  the  hands 
of  their  Christian  successors.  Peculiar  styles  of  build- 
ing have,  in  other  instances,  prevailed  through  succes- 
sive ages ;  and  why  may  not  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland 
have  been  partly  erected  at  a  period  extending  nearly 
to  the  earliest,  and  partly  at  the  latest  supposed  era? 
The  obvious  utility  of  appropriating  such  as  were 
already  erected  as  belfries,  would  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment with  the  early  Christians  to  rear  others  expressly 
for  a  similar  purpose;  and  as,  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  steeples,  many  of  the  edifices  for  public  worship  were 
still,  probably,  as  well  as  the  houses,  of  slight  construc- 
tion, it  might  become  a  custom  with  the  ministers  of 
religion  to  build  them  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  towers,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  latter  in  a 
double  sense;  namely,  by  using  them  to  call  th6 
people  to  their  devotions,  and  by  retiring  to  them 
on  occasions  of  danger,  which,  in  times  of  intestine 
divisions,  might  be  of  frequent  recurrence. — ^Indeed, 
were  not  defence  a  main  object  in  the  erection  of  somef, 
(though  this  is  a  circumstance  which  hitherto  has  been 
little  noticed)  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  reason  for  placing 

oessiye  arrivals  of  the  expatriated  Britons  in  Ireland,  may  be  D|itUr 
rally  supposed  to  have  proved  the  means  of  introducing  architectu/e, 
and  the  other  arts,  of  Romanized  Britain  into  the  island,  we  have  lite- 
rally nothing^  beyond  assertions  in  evidence  of  the  contrary. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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the  entrance,  in  numerous  cases,  at  very  considerable 
heights,  sometimes  so  much  as  20  feet,  from  the  ground ; 
though,  if  we  admit  this  idea,  the  reason  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  We  may  add,  that  the  churches  now  standing 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  sites  of  the  pri- 
mitive sacred  edifices  of  the  Christians;  and  that  they 
have  now  generally  the  adjuncts  of  steeples,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  existence  of  the  round  tower,, may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  parade  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, which  prevailed  at  the  periods  when  the  ma- 
jority of  these  steeples  are  known  to  have  been  origi- 
nally erected. 

Earthen  Works.    These,   according  to   Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  order. 

1.  A  mound  of  earth  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
and  finishing  in  a  point  at  top,  encircled  generally  by  a 
slight  ditch. — I  have  no  doubt  (he  continues)  but  these 
tumuli  were  originally  raised  for  sepulchral  uses,  and 
by  the  early  Celtic  or  Belgic  tribes  who  inhabited 
Jrcland.  Many  of  these  have  been  opened,  and  found 
to  contain  ashes,  bones,  urns,  and  other  ornaments,  in  a 
great  degree  corresponding  with  those  discovered  by 
me  in  Wiltshire ;  a  proof  that  the  respective  inhabitants 
of  the  age,  when  these  mounds  of  earth  were  thrown  up, 
made  use  of  the  same  modes  of  burial.  Some  of  these 
mounds  are  fiat  at  top,  but  whether  originally  made  so, 
or  levelled  in  subsequent  times  by  art,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  decide;  the  surface  however  appears  too 
small  to  have  answered  any  military  or  civil  purpose; 
and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  sepul- 
chral. 

.  2.  A  large  circle,  surrounded  by  a  raised  agger  of 
earth,  and  a  slight  ditch. — Of  similar  works  I  observed 
several  during  my  tour,  and  frequently  there  were  two 
near  to  each  other.  The  name  of  Rath  may,  I  think, 
be  more  appropriately  applied, to  these;  as,  from  their 
dimensions,  and  slight  elevation,  they  w^re  calculated 
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fibr  those  conferences  and  meetings  which  the  word  lites' 
rally  implies;  and  the  circumstance  of  finding  two  ad- 
joining, each  other,  seems  to  strengthen  this  supposition. 
(The  term  Rath  has  been  thought  to  be  a  corruption 
from  Road,  which,  in  the  Danish  language,  signifies 
«  council;  and  which  is  interpreted  by  Lhuyd,  in  his 
Irish-English  Dictionary,  a  village,  a  prince's  seat;  also, 
aan  artificial  mount  or  barrow.)  These  cannot  be  se** 
pulchral,  as  no  such  elevated  form  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  great  variety  of  barrows  which  the  chalky 
downs  of  the  west  of  England  present. 

3.  High-raised  circular  tumulus,  with  more  than  one 
fosse.  These  are  evidently  military  works;  as  are 
likewise 

4.  Those  with  ramparts  and  out-works. — The  most 
common  plan  is  a  high-raised  circular  mound,  with  a 
square  or  oblong  work  attached  to  it,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  more  ditches.  This  mode  of  fortifi- 
cation was  adopted  also  in  Wales ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance related  in  the  Chronicles  of  that  country,  of  their 
frequent  demolition,  and  their  very  speedy  re-edification, 
I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  buildings  upon  them 
were  made  of  wood ;  otherwise  they  never  could  have 
been  so  quickly  destroyed  and  restored. .  There  is  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  military  earthen  works  of  Ire- 
land, than  in  those  of  England  and  Wales;  neither  are 
they  so  complicated  in  their  form,  nor  so  stupendous  in 
in  their  proportions,* 

Stone  Crosses.  On  these  Sir  Richard  remarks,  ^^  that 
they  are  neither  of  that  light  and  taper  form,  nor 
elegant  Gothic  workmanship,  by  which  the  crosses, 
erected  by  our  English  monarch,  Ed\yard  the  First,  to 
the  memory  of  Eleanor,  his  queen,  were  so  particularly 
distinguished:  but  though  simple  in  their  design,  they 
are  yet  rich  in  sculpture.  *  *  *  In  the  second  volume 
of  Vallancey's  Collectan^,  are  engravings  pf  two 
*     *  Tour  io  Ireland,  pp.  ^.  5.  6. 
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Crosses  sUndiog  in  the  cliiirch*yarcl  of  Castle  Dermot,  io 
the  county  of  Kildare,  with  inscriptions  said  to  be  in  the 
Ogham  characters,  and  supposed  to  bear  the  date  of  the 
tenth  century.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  of  their 
construction/  but  I  should  imagine  them  coeval  with 
the  Round  Tower,  and  the  work  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century;  but  I  Cannot  think  that  the  Ogham  character 
(if  such  a  character  ever  existed)  was  in  use  so  late  as 
the  tenth  century."  A  prevalent  idea  in  Ireland  ^  re- 
specting these  Crosses,  is,  that  they  were  transmitted,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  Christianity,  to  the  *  Land  of 
Saints,'  sculptured  as  they  are  now  seen,  from  Rome,  by 
order  of  the  Pope. — ^This,  however,  does  not  appear 
extremely  likely,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  religion 
of  Ireland,  at  the  remote  era  alluded  to,  although  it 
doubtless  emanated  Jrom,  had  very  early  discontinued 
its  connection  with  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

Oratories  and  Chapels.  The  construction  of  these  is 
almost  uniformly  simple:  they  are  generally  small, 
entirely  of  stone,  but  many  of  them  of  a  date  long  prior, 
(as  strong  prejudices  only,  we  think,  will  disallow)  fo 
the  arrival  of  the  Danes^  to  whom  the  modem  doctrine 
ascribes  all  antique  buildings  of  that  material; 

Cromlechs.  Of  these  some  mention  has  already  been 
incidentally  made.  We  will  only  add,  that  all  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Druids,  whose  religion  preceded 
Christianity  in  all  the  British  islands,  points  to  their  pro- 
bable origin  as  derived  from  them. 

The  ruins  of  Abbeys  and  ReUgious  Houses^  the  produc- 
tions of  Norman  times,  are  usually  inferior  in  interest  to 
those  of  the  sister  kingdom:  the  pointed  style  of  architec- 
ture, the  beauty  of  which  in  Britain  constitutes  their 
chief  attraction,  appearing  in  Ireland  to  have  been 
brought  to  an  infinitely  less  perfect  state. 

The  province  of  Leinster  is  the  most  level  and  best 
cultivated  in  the  island.  Dublin  county,  through  the 
northern  portion  of  which  we  are  about  to  conduct  the 
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reader,  is  said,  in  its  bogs,  heaths,  rocky  mountains^ 
wild  glens,  sombre  landscapes,  and  sea  views,  in  con- 
nection with  its  cultured  districts,  to  present  a  complete 
epitome  of  the  country  at  large.  Yet  the  tract  through 
which  we  shall  immediately  travel,  will  afford  but  few 
instances  of  this  diversity.  The  cottages  by  the  way- 
side, as  far  as  Swords,  we  foimd  almost  always  comfort- 
able  looking;  and  few,  as  are  the  generality  in  Ireland, 
without  chimneys.  But  many  of  the  peasants,  the 
females  more  particularly,  were  barefooted,  even  at  this 
trifling  distance  from  the  capital.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  all  along  would  have  deserved,  in  the  fullest, 
sense,  the  epithet  of  rich,  had  it  but  possessed  the  ap- 
pendages of  trees  and  hedge-rows.  This  part  of  our 
first  journey  to  the  north  of  Leinster  having  been  per- 
formed in  one  of  the  Dublin  jaunting-cars,  we  w^re 
subjected  to  the  perpetual  inconvenience  of  stopping  t(^ 
permit  the  passage  of  droves  of  cars,  of  a  somewhat 
different  description,  (the  agricultural)  carrying  hay  and 
straw  to  the  metropolis ;  these,  without  the  least  com- 
punction, straggling  over  the  otherwise  sufficiently  wide 
road,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  no  alternative  but 
that  of  waiting  till  they  had  passed^  The  '  rule  of  the 
road/  it  should  appear,  is  in  truth  a  '  paradox'  to  Irish 
drivers;  since  on  every  direction-post  we  noticed  con- 
spicuous instructions  to  them  to  keep  their  proper  side ; 
notwithstanding  which,  we  were  subjected  nearly  every 
ten  minutes  to  the  delay  complained  of.  We  observed 
several  Scotch  carts,  along  with  these  agricultural 
cars,  as  well  as  farther  in  the  interior;  and  with  some 
confidence  we  anticipate,  that  the  former  will  ere  very 
long  entirely  supplant  the  latter  for  every  purpose  of 
husbandry.  When,  indeed,  the  'rude  and  ill-adapted 
construction  of  the  car  is  considered,  it  might  appear 
wonderful  to  such  as  are  not  aware  of  the  deep-rooted 
partiality  every  where  existing  to  old  practices,  that  it 
should  yet  obtain  admirers  in  opposition  to  its  lighter 
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and  every  way  superior  substitute.  WhateTcr  were 
the  load,  both  car  and  cart  were  uniformly  drawn  by  a 
single  horse. 

TuRVEY,  the  first  village  after  passing  Swords,  is 
wholly  uninteresting  to  the  general  tourist.     But, 

LusK,  on  our  right,  is  well  worthy  th^  notice  of  the 
antiquary,  on  account  of  the  curious  architecture  of  its 
Church;  which  consists  of  two  long  aisles,  separated  by 
a  screen  of  seven  arches ;  and  at  its  west  end  is  a  re- 
riiarkable  square  steeple,  with  round  towers  connected 
with  three  of  its  angles,  whilst  opposite  to  the  fourth  is  a 
detached  round  tower,  in  very  good  preservation,  and 
loftier  than  the  others.  The  east  end  only  of  this  struc- 
ture is  at  present  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  public 
worship.  The  walls  of  a  church,  said  to  have  been 
part  of  an  ancient  nunnery,  are  mentioned  here  by 
Archdall. 

Between  Rush,  yet  more  to  the  right,  celebrated  for 
its  Cured  Ltng,  and  Skerries,  (both  on  the  coast,  and 
pretty  considerable  fishing-towns,)  there  are  large 
rocks,  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  of  the  Lapis  Hi- 
hermcuSy  or  Irish  slate,  the  vitriolic  particles  of  which 
are  seen  to  effloresce  in  various  places.  They  are 
remarkable  also  for  producing  great  quantities  of  sea- 
weed, from  which  kelp  is  made.  Near  are  several 
elegant  seats  and  villas:  Rush  House,  amongst  others, 
the  seat  of  Lady  Palmer,  boasts  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  well  worthy  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  eye  of  taste.  St.  Patrick's  Isle,  almost 
opposite  Skerries,  is  said  to  be  the  spot  on  which  the 
renowned  saint  of  that  nanie  first  landed;  and  the 
church  upon  the  isle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  founded  hy  him.  At  that  period, 
tradition  farther  says,  the  isle  was  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  trifling  stream  only  at  spring  tides,  and 
that  it  was  at  other  times  accessible  on  foot;  but  the 
interval  is  now  impassable  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide, 
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and  in  consequence  the  sacred  pile  has  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  ruin.     For,  this  church  having  been  anciently 
a  place  of  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of  Skerries,  the 
wdnt  of  communication    with  it  has  occasioned  the 
erection  of  another  edifice  at  the  latter  place,  called  St* 
Patrick's  New  Church.     On  this  island  a  priory  also, 
ike  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible,   was  founded   by 
Sitric,  the  son  of  Murchard,  between  the  years  1213  and 
1228;  but,  the  situation  being  found  inconvenient,  it  was 
removed  by  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  Hohn 
Patrick,  a  village  contiguous  to  Skerries. 
•    ToGracbDxeu,  three  miles  N.  of  Swords,  agreeably 
to  Archdall,  "  about  the  year  1  IpO,  John  Corny n,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  removed  the  nunnery  from  Lusk,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  on  her  Nativity:  he 
filled  it  with  regular  canonesses  following  the  rttte  of 
St.  Augustin,  and  granted  an  endowment  to  it.     Pait  of 
the  ruins  yet  remain ;  in  which  is  a  head  carved  in  stone, 
which  shews  that  the  building  of  Grace  Dieu,  though 
not  spacious,  was  by  no  means  a  work  of  an  inferior 
order.     The  ancient  road  leading  from  this  nunnery 'to 
Swords,  formerly  a  town  of  note,  is  still  to  be  seen, 
paved  with  a  reddish  stone,  whereon  are  several  small 
bridges."* 

Passing  the  Man  of  War,  an  inn  much  frequented  on 
this  ro&d,  and  through  the  decayed  village  of  Balrudderi/y 
we  reach,  two  miles  from  the  last-mentioned  place, 

Balbriggak.  This  is  a  small  port,  (principally 
supported  by  its  fishery,)  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
late  Baron  Hamilton:  the  cotton-manufactory,  stated  to 
have  failed  here,  has  been  converted  into  flour  and  com 
stores.  Within  the  pier,  which  was  built  under  the  eye 
of  the  Baron,  ships,  bringing  coal  and  culm  from  Wales, 
&c.,  some  of  200  tons  burden,  can  lay  their  broadsides, 
and  unload  at  the  quay. 

Baldungan  Castle,  near  this  coast,  is  now  a  mass  of 

•  Mooait.  Hibern.  p.  216i 
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ruins,  having  been  taken  and  disimantled  ^y  Cromwell; 
yet  enough  remains  to  give  interest  to  the  kgendary 
tales  connected  with  it,  which  say,  that  it  once  contaoied 
a  'friary  and  nunnery  within  its  walls,  whose  inmatcf, 
during  the  troubles  of  early  times,  here  sought  and  fbuad 
a  sure  protection.  Its  architecture,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  combines  the  domestic  with  the  castellated 
form,  in  the  then  usual  style  of  a  baronial  residence. 
Two  large  towers  at  the  west  end,  with  a  parapet  in 
fit>nt  covering  the  passage  between  them,  the  whole 
richly  mantled  with  ivy,  are  yet  remaining;  besides 
which,  the  chapel  and  cemetery,  with  many  of  the  Inte- 
j»or  apartments,  may  be  traced  in  the  ruins.  The  situ- 
ftdon  must  have  been  a  delightful  one  to  its  ancient 
owners,  as  it  cominands  a  widely-extended  prospect  in 
every  direction. 

$i[AUL,  on  our  left,  bordering  on  the  county  of  Meath, 
%MS  many  charms  for  the  traveller  of  taste  in  its  very 
l^utiful  6/fit,  whose  romantic  rocks,  cascade,  and 
rugged  caves,  are  finely  contrasted  by  the  picturesque 
<niins  of  its  antique  Castle.  Though  a  visit  to  this  spot 
will  occasion  a  trifling  detour  from  the  main  road,  we 
arecommend  its  inspection  to  every  tourist.  It  will  bear 
comparison  even  with  some  of  the  romantic  scenery  in 
Ihe  far-famed  county  of  Wicklow. 

Breki^anstowk,  in  the  same  direction,  is  Remark- 
able for  a  Cromlechy  consisting  of  six  upright  stones, 
supporting  one  placed  horizontally,  the  latter  of  which 
-is  14  feet  long,  by  12  broad:  it  is  not  the  least  curious 
lUttong  these  very  remote  remains. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  W.  from 
Balbriggan,  is  GoaMAKSTOWN,  remiurkable  only  as 
it  contains  the  ancient  Seat  of  Lord  Gormanstown. 
Having  now  entered  the  county  of  Meath,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  remark,  that  for  its  mansions  of  the  nobility 
and  opulent  gentry,  as  well  as  for  the  general  style  of  its 
cultivation^  it  may  vie  with  any  other  in  Ireland:  we 
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are.  ooDCerned  to  be  unable  to  add,  that  the  comforts  jqH 
the  cotter-inhabitants  are  commensurate  with  these  signs 
of  ^parently  general  prosperity;  although,  perhaps,  as 
many  exceptions  to  the  usual  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
classes  are  here  to  be  met  with  as  in  most  districts  of  th^ 
island.  The  surface  is  most  commonly  flat;  intersected 
by  the  rivei-s  Boyne,  (which  divides  the  county  into 
nearly  two  equal  parts)  Black  water,  Nanny- water,  Kytr 
water,  and  Moynally. 

DvLEEK,  a  few  miles  westward  of  our  road,  is  pleap* 
santly  situated  on  the  Nanny-water.  This  now  decayed 
town  was  an  episcopal  see  for  many  ages ;  and  the  ruined 
Abbey-Churchy  with  its  venerable  and  majestic  tower,  is, 
with  justice  perhaps,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fvaX 
stone  edifice,  of  its  kind,  erected  in  Ireland.  St.  Ciar 
nan,  or  Kenan,  is  said  to  have  founded  the  abbey  about 
488 :  it  vras  frequently  plundered  by  the  Danes,  as  well 
as  by  the  Irish  in  their  intestine  wars;  notwithstanding 
which,  it  contained  great  riches  at  the  Dissolution,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  very  lai'ge  property  jn  lands  and 
tithes.  The  bodies  of  Brian  Boromhe,  and  Morogh, 
his  son,  both  slain  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  were 
brought  by  the  monks  of  Swords  to  this  Abbey,  and 
from  thence  conveyed  to  Louth  by  those  of  St.  Cianan« 
The  annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  II69, 
rwnark,  that  this  church  of  Duleek  was  a  Damliag^  or 
stone  building;  very  prpperly  remarked  as  a  proof  that 
suqh  were  then  not  common  in  Ireland.  Athcame  Castle, 
^romantically  situated  in  the  midst  of  trees,  not  far  from 
the  Nanny-water,  which  flows  by  its  north  side,  is  a  large 
6quare  building,  defended  at  the  angles  by  towers;  the 
whole  in  good  preservation.  To  the  west,  adjoining  the 
inain  building,  are  offices,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
date.  The  principal  entrance,  which  is  on  the  south 
side,  is  through  a  pointed  arch.  In  the  upper  comers  of 
a  defaced  coat  of  arms,  cut  on  a  square  stone,  are  the 
letters 

W.  B.    I.  D. 
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The  date  is  1590.  The  ditch,  which  surropiided  the 
castle,  and  the  walls,  the  latter  of  great  thickness,  must 
have  rendered  it  capable  of  sustaining  a  protracted  siege, 
particularly  as  the  edifice  is  not  commanded  by  any 
eminences  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  city  of  Drogheda,  on  the  Boyne,  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  county  of  Louth,  but  is  also  a  county  in  itself. 
The  approach  to  this  place  is  somewhat  striking;  the 
river,  mth  the  vessels  lying  in  it,  and  the  bridge,  forming 
the  foreground  in  the  view ;  while  the  city,  with  the  house 
of  the  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  a  conspicuous  object, 
rise  up  the  slope  behind  it.  The  harbour  is  good,  and 
the  Boyne  navigable  as  high  as  the  bridge.  Drogheda 
sends  one  member  to  ParUament,  who  is  elected  by  the 
freemen  and  freeholders*  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  two  sheriffs,  a  town  clerk,  mayor  of  the  staple, 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  two  coroners,  and  a  law 
agent.  It  gives  the  titles  of  marquis,  earl,  and  viscount, 
to  the  family  of  Moore. 

This  city  is  large,  and  respectable-looking,  being 
built  with  tolerable  regularity.  It  is  encompassed  with 
high  but  antiquated  walls,  pierced  by  four  gates;  but 
these  defences,  were  they  even  modem  and  in  a  perfect 
state,  would  appear  to  be  of  little  importance  to  its 
safety,  since  the  place  is  entirely  commanded  by  the 
adjacent  eminences.  The  extension  and  improvements 
of  Drogheda  have  been  rapid  within  the  last  few  years ; 
the  principal  street,  as  well  as  the  nl&w  houses  on  the 
quay,  are  substantial  and  handsome;  and  should  the 
corporation,  whose  revenues  are  ample,  succeed  in 
permanently  deepening  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that 
vessels  of  larger  burden  might  lade  and  unlade  at  the 
quay,  the  commercial  benefits  derived  would  doubtless 
be  considerable.  The  Tholsel  here  is  a  handsome 
edifice,  as  is  the  ComrMarket.  There  are  several  more 
than  commonly  opulent  residents,  and  the  society  is 
generally  agreeable. 

The  parishes  are  two;  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Mar/s. 
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The  Church  of  the  former  is  elegantly  finished,  but  of 
that  of  the  latter  little  more  than  the  bare  walls  is  re- 
maining. A  chapel,  formed  probably  out  of  its  early 
ruins,  stands  in  the  church-yard,  (as  do  the  mouldering 
remnants  of  a  castle)  and  is  adapted  for  divine  worship 
by  the  parishioners.  The  monastic  institutions,  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  were  numerous  i*  attached  to  die 
catholic  population,  there  are  still  nine  chapels,  two 
friaries,  and  two  nunneries. 

About  600  yards  from  St.  Mary's  church,  is  Beotic 
Mount y  a  large  artificial  tumulus,  from  whence,  tra- 
dition says,  Cromwell  employed  himself  in  battering 
the  church ;  but  that  commander,  it  has  been  justly 
observed,  had  other  business  in  Ireland  than  that 
of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  religious  structures. 
A  thin  Blue  Stone,  near  this  place,  which  is  shaped  like 

*  We  are  told  tliat  a  Priory,  for  Canons  Reg^ular,  followio|^ 
the  rule  of  St.  Aag^ustin,  was  founcTed  here,  but  are  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  period  of  its  erection. — St.  Mgry^s  Hospital,  situate 
vrithout  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  was  founded  by  Ursus  de  Swe- 
mele:  at  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  this  house  and  its  pes- 
sessions  were  gf  ran  ted  to  the  mayor  of  Drog^heda. — St.  lAwrenceV 
Priory,  situate  near  the  ancient  g^te  of  that  name,  and  said  to  owe  its 
foundation  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dro^heda,  was  likewise,  on 
the  Suppression,  granted  to  them. — A  Dominican  Friary  was 
founded,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town,  by  Lucas  de  Netterville,  Archbishop  of  Arni|Lg|i« 
who  began  the  erection  A,  D.  1224. — A  (Jrey  Friary  is  said  to  hjive 
been  founded  in  the  year  124(),  near  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Boyne;  but  Friar  Wadding  places  its  foundation  30  years dater.^— 
An  Augustinian  Friary  was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  the  First :  at  the  Suppression,  it  was  granted  to  the  mayor 
and  citizens  of  Drogheda. — Mention  is  also  made  of  the  hous^  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Bennet  here. — On  the  Meath  side  of  the  river,  we 
find  the  Priory  and  Hospital  of  St.  John,  of  the  order  of  Cross- 
bearers;  to  which  Walter  de  Lacie  (if  not  the  founder)  was  at  least 
a  principal  benefactor,  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  This  p'riory,  or 
hospital,  belonged  to  the  grand  Priory  of  Kilmainham,  near  Dub- 
lin.— ^The  Carmelite  Friary,  also  Situated  on  the  Meath  side  of 
the  river,  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  for  Carme- 
lites or  White  Friars,  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Part  of 
this  friary  was  afterwards  repaired  for  the  service  of  the  parish* 
ArchdaWs  Monast,  Hibem,  pp.  452.  et  sef.  andp,  530. 
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the  bottom  of  a  boat,  is  also  firmly  believed  by  numbers 
of  the  vulgar  to  have  been  the  identical  conveyance  of 
St  Denis  to  this  island  from  France. 
.  In  1641,  Drogheda,  then  called  Tredagh,  suffered 
much  by  a  siege  it  sustained  from  the  rebels  of  that 
disastrous  period;  but  who  finally,  however,  retreated 

'  with  precipitation,  In  l649,  the  relentless  spirit  of 
(Cromwell  subjected  it  to  a  still  greater  calamity.  The 
utmost  pains  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  and  furnish 
this  place  for  a  vigorous  and  protracted  defence;  but 
Cromwell,  actuated  by  the  fierce  and  steady  determina- 
tioni  which  characterized  him,  and  sensible  of  the  ad- 
Yantage  of  prompt  and  striking  execution,  was  not 
to  be  impeded  by  any  ordinary  obstacle.  Disdaining  the 
^ular  approaches  and  forms  of  a  siege,  he  thundered 
fiuiously  for  two  days  against  the  walls  with  his  great 
guns,  and  having  effected  a  breach,  issued  orders  for  a 

'  general  assault.  The  desperate  valour  of  the  assailants 
irlis  encountered  by  the  .desperate  valour  of  the  garrison, 
so  that  with  appalling  havoc  on  both  sides  the  troops 
of  Cromwell  were  twice  repulsed.  But,  determined 
on  conquest,  he  led  his  troops  in  person  a  third  time  to 
the  breach,  and  with  an  intrepid,  steady,  and  impetuous 
charge,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  gained  possession 
of  the  ground.  A  scene  more  tremendous,  if  possible, 
ensued;  the  deliberate  carnage  of  the  garrison,  ofiicers 
and  privates,  and  Romish  ecclesiastics,  found  in  the 
place;  a  carnage  commanded  by  Cromwell,  and  reluc- 
tantly executed  by  the  soldiery.  From  this  butchery, 
vrhich  was  continued  for  five  days,  a  few  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and  about  30  were  spared;  but  these  were  trans- 
p<»ted  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes.  To  strike  terror  into  his 
opponents  appears  to  have  been  the  only  object  of  the 
iferocious  general  in  issuing  his  orders  for  the  slaughter: 
and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  succeeded;  for  so  panic- 
struck  were  the  garrisons  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Tiim  and  Dundalk,  by  the  tidings  which  quickly  reached 
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them  of  the  eveiit,  that  they  fled  precipitately,  withotil 
attempting  so  much  as  a  show  of  resistance. 

The  tourist  should  by  no  means  quit  Dro^eda,  with* 
out  making  an  excursion  along  the  north  bank  of  thi6 
Boyne,  which  he  may  advantageously  extend  as  far  as 
Slane.  The  views,  naturally  picturesque,  are  embel- 
lished with  numerous  remains  of  ancient  castles  and 
abbeys ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  river  itself,  although 
its  general  character  is  monotonous,  derives  a  degree  of 
beauty  from  the  number  of  aquatic  plants  with  which  it 
abounds.  Two  miles  from  the  city  is  the  Ford,  where 
William  III.  passed  the  river  to  encounter  the  forces  dT 
the  weak  and  irresolute  James:  a  rock  at  the  identical 
spot  forms  an  appropriate  base  for  the  obelisk  erected 
upon  it,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  great  eVcnt. 
The  gallant  Duke  Schomberg,  to  whom  a  tablet  is 
erected  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  fell  in  thib 
battle,  by  a  volley  fired,  it  is  said,  by  his  own  men, 
on  perceiving  him  surrounded  by  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  been  previously  mistaken  for  friends ;  the  errpr 
not  being  discovered,  until  he  was  actually  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands,  the  rash  revenge  of  his  followers  thus 
became  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  About  the  same 
time  fell  George  Walker,  the  brave  defender  of  Deny, 
whose  military  ardour  had  unnecessarily  carried  him 
into  this  battle.  The  view  of  this  *  well  foughten'  field, 
from  an  adjacent  eminence  which  commands  it,  is 
extremely  fine;  here  the  vale  is  seen  losing^  itself 
amidst  bold  acclivities;  while  the  commemorative  obe- 
lisk, a  noble  pillar,  most  judiciously  placed  on  a  rising 
ground,  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

MoNASTERBOiCE,  about  a  mile  farther  westward,  is 
in  itself  an  uninteresting  spot;  and  the  monks,  who 
erected  the  Abbey,  whose  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen  here^, 
certainly  did  not  shew  their  usual  good  taste  luid  skill  in 
the  choice  of  its  site.  Speaking  of  these  monastic  re- 
mains, Mr.  Archdali  says,  "  Here  we  find  the  ruins  of 
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two  small  Chapels;  and  although  nothing  remarkable  is 
to  be  seen  in  their  structure,  yet  do  they  evince  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  foundation.  (He  has  previously 
observed  that  the  founder  was  St.  Bute,  or  Boetius,  who 
died  in  521,  and  from  whom  the  monastery  was  anciently 
called  Monaster-Bute.)  Near  the  west  end  of  one  of 
these  chapels,  is  a  Round  Tower ,  110  feet  high,  beauti- 
fully diminishing  in  the  manner  of  a  Tuscan  pillai,  from 
a  base  of  18  feet;  its  circumference  is  17  yards;  and 
the  wall,  built  of  a  slaty  stone,  of  which  the  surround- 
ing hills  are  composed,  is  three  /eet  six  inches  thick ; 
the  door  is  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  22  inches  in 
width,  and  six  feet  from  the  present  level  of  the  ground ; 
it  is  arched,  and  built  of  free  stone,  as  are  the  windows 
of  the  chapels ;  in  the  inside,  the  diameter  is  nine  fe^t ; 
and  above  the  door  it  is  divided  int^  fiye  stories,  by 
rings  of  stones  slightly  projecting.  There  are  two  large 
crosses  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapels;  the  principal 
one  is  said  to  be  of  an  entire  stone,  and  is  called  St, 
Boyne^s  CrosSj  which  is  the  most  ancient  religious  relique 
now  extant  in  Ireland :  the  ornamental  figures  on  it  are 
rudely  engraven,  and  at  once  shew  the  uncivilized  age 
m  which  they  were  executed ;  there  is  also  an  inscrip- 
tion on  this  cross,  in  the  Old  Irish  character,  equally 
inelegant  with  the  figures ;  some  letters  of  which  appear, 
and  evidently  form  the  word  Muredach,  who  was  for 
some  time  king  of  Ireland,  and  died  A.  D.  534,  about 
100  years  after  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick.  This 
Abbey  continues  to  be  a  burial-place  of  note." 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  above-quoted  account  of 
St.  Boyne's  Cross,  that  Dr.  Ledwich  so  warmly  remarked 
upon  the  '^  ignorance  and  anility  that  could  call  it  the 
most  ancient  relique  in  Ireland,  when  the  word  Mure- 
dach is  said  to  be  legible  on  it.  For  if  Muredach  lived 
A.  D.  534,  neither  the  letters  nor  language  of  that 
time  would  be  intelligible  now,  as  the  impossibility  of 
deciphering  the  Brehon  laws,  of  a  much  later  date, 
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abundantly  proves.    *  *  *    Three  Anglo-Saxon  coinsy; 
with  many  more,  were  found  by  a  man,  who  was  dig* 
ging  a  grave  near  St.  Boyne's  Cross:   two  have  the 
words  Edmund  Rex,  the  other  Edelstan.  ,  It  is  probable 
the  Ostmen,  (or  Danes)  who  inhabited  Ireland  in  great 
numbers,  acquired  these  in  their  predatory  incursions 
into  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  or  that  they  were  procured  in 
the  way  of  trade.     Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  sculp- 
tures seems  to  belong  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and 
the  coins  support  this  opinion.'' — Leaving  the  farthei; 
discussion  of  this  point  to  more  zealous  antiquaries,  witb 
the  single  remark,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  impro- 
priety of  attributing  this  and  others  of  the  stone  crosses 
to  the  same  era,  and  the  same  native  artists,  who  pro- 
duced the  stone-roofed  chapels,  and  round  towers,  we 
beg  to  recommend  the  ruins  at  Monasterboice,  col- 
lectively, to  the  tourist,  as  a  most  singular  and  interesting 
groupe;  comprising,  as  they  do,  within  the  compass  of  a 
small  church-yard,  two  perfect  stone  crosses,  and  one  im- 
perfect, a  large  round  tower,  and  the  shells  of  two  chapels. 
The  two  perfect  crosses  are  both  of  elaborate  design  and 
sculpture.     Round  the  base  of  the  inferior  in  altitude, 
St.  Patrick's^  (of  which  a  view  is  given)  is  an  inscription, 
beginning,  as  it  appeared  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  with 

the  words 

O  DOMINE  ... 

And  the  Baronet  appropriately  observes,  that  ^  neither 
can  the  sister  kingdom  of  England,  nor  the  principality 
of  Wales,  produce  their  equals/  The  summit  of  the 
round  tower  is  in  great  decay. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  firom  the  banks  of  the  river, 
in  a  valley  five  miles  west  of  Drogheda,  are  the  not 
less  interesting  ruins  of  the  once  stately  Abbey  ofMeU^ 
font;  from  the  modern  inspection  of  which,  it  has  been 
observed,  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to  judge  of  their 
former  situation  and  appearance;  since  both  nature  and 
art  have  been  robbed  by  time  of  their  respective  deco- 
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Mdons.  The  site  of  this  renowned  abbey^  however 
forbidding  in  its  present  state^  well  answered  the  situa-- 
tion  that  was  usually  selected  by  the  monastic  orders; 
and,  before  the  valley  was  stripped  of  its  sylvan 
lionours,  would  have  formed  a  most  pleasing  religious 
retirement. 

Fragments  of  a  chapel,  a  f^w  arches  and  pillars,  with 
four  sides  of  an  octagonal  baptistery,  the  only  present 
remains,  are  calculated  to  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
original  state  of  this  magnificent  pile.  The  entrance  to 
the  chapel  was  by  a  *  superb  Gothic  arch,  excjuisitely 
finished,'  of  which  a  plate  and  description  occurs  in 
Wright's  '  Louthiana,'  published  1758;  but  this  b  not 
now  to  be  seen,  having,  as  Sir  Richard  Hoare  wa»  in- 
formed by  an  Irish  gentleman,  ^  been  pUxyedfor  as  a  skict 
at  piquet y  and  lost,^  From  the  remains  of  the  groined 
roof  and  window»,  this  chapel  seems  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  a  good  style.  The  baptistery^  mentioned  by 
mistake  as  a  bath  in  the  Louthiana,  appears  to  have 
been  built  of  a  light  grey  freestone. 

Mellifont  Abbey  was  founded  in  1142  by  O'Carrol, 
prince  of  Uriel,  for  Cistertians;  St.  Bernard  furnishing 
the  monks  from  his  own  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  in  France. 
The  fame  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the 
monks,  soon  procured  it  ample  possessions,  and  a  seat 
for  the  abbot  in  parliament.  In  1192,  Devorgilla,  the 
wife  of  O'  Rourke,  prince  of  Breffiny,  whose  ravishment 
hy  Mac  Morrough,  king  of  Leinster,  afforded  Henry  H. 
a  plea  for  his  subjugation  of  the  island  to  the  British 
crown,  died  and  was  interred  here.  On  the  suppression 
<tf  the  monastery  in  1540,  its  vast  possessions  were  con^ 
^Brred  on  Sir  Edward  Moore,  ancestor  to  the  present 
Marquis  of  Drogheda,  who  had  greatly  distinguished 
kimself  in  the  wars  between  the  restless  natives  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  pale.  Sir  Edward  made  Mellifont  his 
principal  residence,  strongly  fortified  it,  and  built  a  cas- 
tle for  additional  security.    Bat  in  l641,  the  Irish  sat 
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down  before  it  with  a  body  of  1300  infantry ;  to  oppose 
whom,  there  were  but  24  musqueteers  and  15  horse-men 
in  the  place:  notwithstanding  this  disparity,  however^ 
the  besieged  made  a  most  vigorous  defence,  until  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted;  when  they  cut  their  way- 
through  the  Irish  camp  to  Drogheda,  wiUi  the  exceptioii 
of  1 1  of  their  number,  whom  their  enemies  sacrificed  to 
the  manes  of  120  of  their  own  men,  killed  in  the  contest. 
Before  we  reach  the  village  of  New  Grange,  we 
have  again  entered  the  county  of  Meath.  At  this 
village  is  a  most  singular  and  extensive  TumdnSf  ia 
outward  appearance  very  similar  to  those  met  with  on 
the  chalky  hills  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire;  but  differ- 
ing from  them  in  having  been  encircled  by  enormous 
unhewn  upright  stones,  some  of  which  are  yet  remain? 
ing.  It  differs  also  from  those  seen  in  the  west  of 
England,  in  containing  beneath  its  verdant  surface  9 
subterraneous  temple,*  constructed  of  the  rudest  mai- 
terials  and  certainly  of  very  great .  antiquity.  The 
discovery  of  this  most  singular  perhaps  among  the 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  was  made  about  the  year  1699^ 
by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who  resided  at  the  village;  and  whoi 
observing  stones  under  the  green  sod,  carried  many  of 
them  away,  and  at  length  arrived  at  a  broad  fiat  stone 
covering  the  mouth  of  a  gallery,  the  dimensions  of  which, 
are  thus  given  by  Dr.  L.edwich.  "At  the  entrance,  it 
is  three  feet  wide  and  two  high:  at  13  feet  from  the  en- 
trance, it  is  but  two  feet  two  inches  wide.  The  lengtk 
of  the  gallery,  from  its  mouth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
dome,  is  62  feet;  from  thence  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
dome,  1 1  feet  six  inches.  The  cave,  (or  dome)  with  the 
gallery,  gives  the  exact  Jigure  of  a  cross:  the  length,  be- 
tween the  arms  of  the  cross,  is  20  feet.  The  dome 
forms  an  octagon,  20  feet  high,  with  an  area  of  aboujt 

*  Cromlechs  we  arc  told  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  are  sometimes  found 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  barrows  in  parts  of  Somersetshire  anJI 
Wiltshirej'where  stone  abounds. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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17:  it  IS  composed  of  long  flat  stones,  the  upper  project- 
ing a  little  below,  (beyond)  the  lower,  and  closed  in  and 
ci^pcd  with  a  flat  flag." 

Sir  Richard  Hoare's  observations  on  this  building  are 
so  comprehensive  and  judicious,  that  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  collecting  and  transcribing  them,  in  fH-eier- 
ence  to  submitting  our  own  remarks.  The  area  beneath 
the  dome,  he  says,  resembles  the  upper  part  of  a  cross^ 
as  the  avenue  does  the  stem :  the  iavenue,  leading  to  the 
area,  is  formed  by  large  upright  stones,  pitched  perpen- 
dicularly in  a  row  on  each  side,  and  supporting  the  flat 
stones  that  form  the  roof;  this  covering  rises  gradually 
^U  it  reaches  the  dome,  which  is  not  (like  our  modem 
cupolas)  formed  by  key-stones  converging  to  a  centre, 
but  after  the  manner  of  our  stair-cases,  each  long  stone 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  that  immediately 
beneath  it;  and  a  large  flat  stone  making  the  cove  of  the 
centre.  The  tallest  of  the  stones  forming  the  adit  to  the 
iacellum,  is  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height:  its  compa- 
nion, on  the  opposite  side,  about  seven  feet.  Three 
recesses  (the  head  and  arms  of  the  cross)  open  from  the 
area,  one  facing  the  ayenue  or  gallery,  and  one  on 
each  side:  in  the  one  to  the  right  is  a  large  stone  vase, 
which  antiquaries  have  denominated  a  rock  basin, 
within  the  excavated  part  of  which  are  two  circular  ca- 
vities, each  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  Several  of 
the  rude  stones  composing  this  recess,  are  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  devices,  circular,  zigzag,  and  diamond- 
shaped  :  some  of  this  latter  pattern  seem  to  bear  the 
marks  of  superior  workmanship,  the  squares  being 
indented.  Many  of  the  stones  on  each  side  of  the  adit 
have  similar  rude  marks  upon  them,  and  one  of  them 
has  spiral  zigzags.  Some  antiquaries  have  carried  their 
zeal  so  far,  as  to  discover  (in  idea)  letters  on  the  stones, 
which  they  have  attributed  to  the  Phaenicians;  whilst 
others  have  denominated  them  Ogham  characters: 
these  marks  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  letters,  but 
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possess  a  great  degree  of  similarity  to  the  ornaments 
found  on  the  ancient  British  urns  discovered  under  the 
tumuli  of  Wiltshire^  In  the  opposite  recess,  there 
are  the  fragments  of  another  rock  basin;  and  some 
authors  assert  (though,  perhaps,  without  much  found  a-  - 
tion)  that  the  centre  recess  contained  a  third  vase. — For 
a  short  space  from  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  th<e 
roof  is  so  low,  that  admittance  can  only  be  obtained  by 
crawling ;  but  after  passing  under  one  of  the  side  stones^ 
which  has  fallen  across  the  passage,  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  admit  a  person  at  his  full  height.*— 
From   the  floor  of  the  cavity  to  the  summit  of  the 

*  Sir  Richard  observes,  liowerer,  that  '^  though  the  form  of  this 
building  certainly  bears  some  resenkblance  to  tb£it  ojf  a  cross,  I  can  by 
no  means  attribute  the  construction  of  it  to  so  late  a  period,  vi2.  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  Into  our  island;  long*  before  whieb 
time,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judg«  from  the  researches  1  hare  made 
in  Wiltshire,  the  custom  of  burying-  under  tumuli,  or  barrows,  bad 
ceased/*    In  Ireland,  Christianity  is  sup{]^sed  to  have  been  preached 
by  St.  Patrick  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century :  and,  though  the 
period  at  which  this  very  singular  structure  was  erected,  will  for  evert 
it  is  probable,  remain  unknown,  yet  we  cannot  but  conceive  that  an 
era  sufficiently  remote  will  be  assigned  to  it,  in  naming  the  century 
posterior,  or  that  immediately  prior,  (since  Christianity  was  not  totally 
unknown  here  even  before  the-  arrival  of  St.  Patrick)  to  that  event. 
The  figure  of  a  cross  t«,  we  think,  sufficiently  described,  to  establish 
the  idea  that  such  a  figure  was  intended ;  the  mere  rudeness  of  the 
resemblance  in  so  retaiote  an  age,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proof  to 
the  contrary :  why,  then,  may  we  not  derive  this  form  from  that  union 
of  Christianized  notions  with  the  more  ancient  Celtic  practices,  to 
likely  to  have  prevailed  at  the  time  we  are  contemplating?    We 
must  also  submit,  that,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Whitaker^s  remarks,  the 
custom  of  burying  under  tumuli  evidently  did  survive  the  introduce 
tion  of  Christianity  in  England ;-^nd  why  not  also  in  Ireland?    It 
has  even  been  supposed,  that  this  very  antique  custom  was  not  en* 
tirely  relinquished  in  Britain  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  commenced  the 
practice  of  forming  cementeries  within  the  walls  of  cities :  however 
this  may  be,  we  can  bnt  ascribe  Dr.  Ledwich*8  idea  of  the  construe- 
tion  of  this  cave  and  mount  as  in  the  ninth  century,  to  the  passion, 
with  which  that  writer  appears  animated,  for  approximating,  a^  -for 
as  may  be  possible,  the  dates  of  numerous  objects  of  antiquity  in  hit 
own  country  to  a  comparatively  modern  era. 
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tumulus,  is  about  70  feet;  the  circumference  at  top 
is  300;  and  the  base  of  the  mount  occupies  no  less  than 
two  acres  of  ground  i  the  whole  forming  a  most  stupen* 
dous  atchievement  of  human  labour. 

Slane^  «ix  miles  from  Drogheda,  is  a  neat  and 
newly-built  town,  and  presents  other  curious  relics  of 
antiquity.  The  situation  of  the  place,  at  a  remarkably 
picturesque  part  of  the  river,  is  such  as  could  not  be 
overlooked,  either  by  the  cloister-loving  monk,  or  the 
more  solitary  anchorite^  Accordingly,  as  Archdall 
informs  us,  "  an  Abbey  of  Canons  Regular^  was  found- 
ed at  a  very  early  age,  on  a  hill,  adjoining  the  town, 
and  was  remarkable  for  being  many  years  the  residence 
of  Dagobert,  king  of  Austrasia,  who  (A.  D.  653)  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  was  taken  by  Grimoald,  mayor 
of  the  palace,  and,  by  his  direction,  shorn  a  monk, 
rendered  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and 
banished  into  Ireland.  He  was  received  into  this  abbey, 
where  he  obtained  an  education  proper  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  throne,  and  continued  here  during  the  space 
of  iO  years,  when  he  was  recalled  into  France,  and  re^ 
placed  in  his  government/'*  Ireland,  at  this  early  period 
^undoubtedly  held  intercourse  with  France,  and  was  the 
mart  of  literature  to  the  whole  western  world.  The 
ruins  of  the  abbey  at  present  consist  of  a  large  chapel 
and  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end;  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  handsome  ramified  window.  It  was  frequently 
pillaged  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Ostman  power  in 
'  the  island-;  but  in  the  year  S^^  the  Ostmen  received  a  sig- 
nal defeat  in  this  town,  in  which  their  chieftain,  Blacar, 
and  l600  of  his  best  troops,  fell.  The  English,  with 
Mac  Morrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  burnt  and  sacked  the 
town,  A.  D.  1170.  In  the  time  of  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
first  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  Slane  was  a  consider- 

*  Archdall  quotes  the  French  hittorhm,  Mezeray^  for  these  facts; 
^  but  they  are  somewhat  differently  stated  in  *  VArt  de  Verifier  les 
J)a/eVtoni.I.p.546. 
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able  town,  being  one  of  the  boroughs  in  his  palatinate 
of  Meath. 

The  Hermitage  of  St,  ErCy  of  which  some  trifling 
remains  are  yet  visible  in  the  grounds  of  a  neighbouring 
nobleman,  Lord  Conyngham,  derived  its  name  from 
the  first  bishop  of  Slane,  who  was  consecrated  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  died  A.  D.  514.  In  1512,  Malachy  and 
Donat  O'Brien  were  two  hermit^  who  resided  here; 
but  they  were  removed  from  the  hermitage  to  the  abbey, 
then  rebuilt,  after  its  demolition  by  the  English  and 
Mac  Morrogh,  for  Friars  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  as  appears  by  the  charter  granted  by  Christo- 
pher Fleming,  Lord  of  Slane,  a  copy  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  Grose's  Antiquities, 

Lord  Conyngham's  seat,  SUine  Castle,  is  placed  in  a 
romantic  situation,  surrounded  by  a  great  extent  of  wood ; 
and  while  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Boyne 
and  its  rocky  margin,  the  woods  at  Beau  Park,  a 
neighbouring  estate,  contribute  greatly  to  its  embellish- 
ment. The  grounds  are  very  boldly  diversified, 
rising  around  the  castle  in  noble  hills,  or  beautiful 
inequalities  of  surface,  with  an  outline  of  flourishing 
plantations.  Through  the  midst  of  the  domain  the  river 
winds  its  course,  forming  a  reach  broken  by  islands, 
with  the  fine  shore  of  rock  on  one  side,  and  ^wood  on 
the  other.  At  Beau  Park,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  "  all  would  be  perfect,  if  the  architecture  of 
the  mansion-house  accorded  with  the  surrounding 
scenery  of  rock,  wood,  and  water;  but  so  inappropriate 
and  discordant  a  building  was  never  before  seen.  Here 
indeed  projecting  towers,  bastions,  and  battlements, 
would  have  their  due  effect.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  are  some  fine  rocks,  whose'  strata  are  Tery  singu- 
larly disposed  in  the  form  of  Gothic  arches,"  Not* 
withstanding,  the  mansion  of  the  Lkmbert  family^  at 
Beau  Park  is  in  itself  handsome,  and  the  interior  unites 
much  elegance  with  ©very  possible  convenience. 
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The  Rev.  Menryn  Ajichdall,  from  whote  ^  Monas- 
ticon  Uibemicum'  we  have  more  than  once  quoted, 
was  rector  of  Slane,  where  be  died  in  1791-  He  was 
both  an  exemplary  divine,  and  learned  antiquary. 
His  native  place  was  Dublin,  in  whose  university  he 
was  educated.  His  passion  for  collecting  coins,  medals, 
and  other  antiques,  having  acquired  him  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Richard  Pocoek,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Ossory,  he  was  p^efe^t^d 
by  that  prelate  to  the  living  of  Attanah  and  a  prebend, 
which  not  only  produced  him  a  comfortable  support, 
but  enabled  him  to  pursue  zealously  his  Monastic 
History'  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  had  already  made, 
considerable  progress,  like  numberless  ingenious 
men,  he  wanted  but  the  enlivening  and  maturing 
warmth  of  patronage,  not  only  to  be  highly  useful  in  the 
different  departments  of  learning,  but  even  to  attain 
eminence  in  them.  The  excellent  bishop,  his  patron, 
quitted  life,  in  IjGS.  Mr.  Arcbdall  had,  at  that  period, 
been  so  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  that  his  col- 
lections amounted  to  nearly  two  folio  volumes,  and 
these  on  a  subject  interesting  to  every  man  of  property 
in  Ireland;  as  the  records  relating  to  the  monastic 
foundations,  both  from  the  original  donors,  and  the 
grants  of  these  by  the  crown,  to  the  present  possessors, 
include  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the  island ; 
and  yet,  invaluable  as  these  records  were,  for  they 
were  the  fruits  of  40  years  intense  application,  there 
was  found  no  individual  of  generosity  and  patriotism 
enough,  to  enable  the  collector  to  give  them  to  the 
world.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  abridge  the  whole, 
and  (contract  it  within  a  quarto  volume,  which  he 
published  in  1786.  He  also,  three  years  afterwards, 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  Lodge's  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  which  he  extended  from  four  to  seven  volumes 
octavo.  His  memoirs,  at  greater  length,  occur  in 
Ryan's  *  Biographia  Hibemica,  or  Biographical  Die-    , 
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jbionary  of  the  Worthies  of  Ireland/  from  which  these 
{)articulars  are  extracted. 

Dumnow  Castle^  with  numerous  others  in  this 
vicinity  and  throughout  the  county,  was  built  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  for  the  security  of  his  palatinate ;  but  in  a  great 
measure  rebuilt  while  James  11.  was  in  Ireland,  and 
then  made  a  castellated  house,  as  it  appears  at  present. 
In  its  lofty  bastions  and  massive  walls  diversified  by 
a  very  few  windows  close  under  the  battlements,  it 
affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  building  conr 
sidered  necessaiy  for  defence  in  the  turbulent  times 
when  it  was  re-erected.  Its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
town  so  called  in  Essex,  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Ledwich 
to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  Dunmaxoariy  sig- 
nifying *  the  fruitful  hill,  which  yields  rich  crops  to  the 
reapers;'  and  he  observes  that  in  Domesday  Book 
Dunmow  is  written  Dttnmaw.  This  may  be  correct: 
though  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  most  probably  gave  name 
to  the  castle,  was  undoubtedly  of  Norman  extraction. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland,  this  castle  fre- 
quently changed  masters.  Jn  l641,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  English  forces  near  Julian's  Town,  by  the  Irish,  a 
iletachment  of  the  latter  was  sent  to  t^ke  Dunmow  and 
the  neighbouring  castles:  Captain  Power,  who  com- 
manded there  with  30  men,  bravely  resisted  their 
assault;  nor  did  he  submit,  until  the  Irish  produced  a 
forged  ordy  from  Parsons  and  Borlasse,  the  Lords  Jus*- 
ticcs,  requiring  him  and  the  other  commanders  to 
surrender,  and  join  them  at  Dublin  with  their  garrisons. 
The  strength  of  this  castellated  mansion  is  still  great, 
and  it  might  even  yet  afford  an  advantageous  strong-hold 
against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 

Torfeckan  Castle,  three  miles  and  a  half  north-east  of 
Drogheda,  is  not  worth  the  tourist's  leaving  the  main 
road  to  examine,  although  the  ruins  are  sufhciently 
picturesque,  and,  to  those  whose  main  object  is  the 
inspection  of  antiquities,  might  prove  interesting.    It 
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Stands  near  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  a  mean  village, 
where,  when  the  place  was  of  greater  note,  there 
existed  an  Abbey  for  Regular  Canonesses,  which  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Celestine  III.  in  1 195.  Torfeckau 
is  stated  by  Ledwich  to  be  a  contraction  from  Termon- 
fechan,  ^  the  Sanctuary  of  St.  Fechin,'  who  was  abbot 
of  Fowre,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath;  and  that  the 
manor  belonging  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  the  primates 
usually  resided  three  months  in  the  year  in  this  castle ; 
Archbishop  Usher  being  the  last  who  did  so. 

The  county  of  Louth,  through  the  heart  of  which 
we  are  about  to  proceed  from  Drogheda,  presents  a 
considerable  variety  of  surface,  undulating  in  small 
hills,  which  are  occasionally  wooded.  Its  rivers, 
besides  the  Boyne,  are  the  Dee,  the  Fane,  the  Lagan, 
the  Dundalk,  and  the  Jonesborough ;  which,  traversing 
the  county  from  west  to  east,  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Irish  Channel.     It  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Drogheda,  we  saw  ploughing 
in  a  field  by  the  road-side,  with  six  horses,  two  abreast, 
having  collars  of  straw,  and  ropes  for  traces.  This 
mode,  though  sufficiently  outre  for  the  present  period 
in  agriculture,  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  ancient  custom  o{  ploughing  by  the  tml,  mentioned 
by  the  celebrated  pedestrian  Scotchman,  Lithgow, 
who  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  on  foot,  over  Europo,  Asia,  and 
Africa.*  He '  speaks  of  the  *  remarkable  sight'  in 
^  Ireland's  north  parts,'  of '  ploughs  drawn  by  horse-tails, 
wanting  harness:  they  are  only  fastened  with  straw, 
or  wooden  ropes  ;t  the  horses  marching  all  side  by  side, 

*  At  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  this  remarkahle  man  informs  us, 
that  ^  his  painful  feet  had  travelled  (kyer,  (besides  passag^es  of 
seas  and  rivers)  96000  and  odd  miles  ;'*  an  extent  of  surface  conside- 
rably more  than  the  circumference  of  the  earth. 

-f  Wooden  ropes,  made  of  thin  slices  from  the  roots  of  the  moss-fir, 
and  platted  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  ladies*  straw-bonnets,  are 
to  be  mitit  witb,  «ven  yet,  io  parti  hoik  of  Scotlaad  and  Ireland. 
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three  or  four  in  a  rank,  and  as  many  men'  hanging 
by  the  ends  of  that  untoward  labour/  ^  It  is  as  bad  » 
husbandry/  he  continues,  ^  as  ever  I  found  among 
the  wildest  savages  alive;  for  Caramins,  who  under* 
sland  not  the  civil  form  of  agriculture,  yet  delve,  hollow, 
and  turn  over  the  ground  with  manual  and  wooden 
instruments:  but  the  Irish  have  thousands  of  both 
kingdoms  daily  labouring  beside ,  them ;  yet  they  can- 
not because  they  will  not  learn,  to  use  harness,  so 
obstinate  they  are  in  their  barbarous  consuetude, 
unless  punishment  and  penalties  were  inflicted ;  and  yet 
most  of  them  are  content  to  pay  20  shillings  a-year^ 
before  they  will  change  their  custom/  Not  more  than 
50  years  back,  we  believe,  the  custom  of  ploughing 
by  the  tail  was  not  wholly  extinct  in  the  island.  «The 
relics  of  the  rudest  practices  in  agriculture,  are  yet 
more  generally  visible  than  most  English  people  would 
suppose  possible  in  a  civilized  kingdom  of  the  nine- 
jteenth  century:  amongst  others  which  we  frequently 
noticed  on  this  road,  may  be  mentioned  the  method  Of 
mowing  potatoes  with  a  spade,  the  handle  of  which  is 
commonly  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  operation  per- 
formed by  women,  barefoot.  Other  women  were 
observed  spreading  manure  over  the  fields — not  witb 
forks — but  their  fingers ! 

From  this  picture  of  comparative  barbarism,  the 
tourist  will  turn  with  delight  to  the  scene  of  universal 
improvement  in  the  agricultural,  moral,  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  peasantry,  produced  by  the  benevolent 
labours  of  a  truly  illustrious  individual,  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Collon.  From  the  remarkable 
change  in  the  style  of  the  farm-houses,  cabins,  and 
other  b\iildings,  and  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  inhabitants,  exhibited  by  this  village  and  its 
vicinity,  the  stranger  might  be  almost  led  to  fancy 
that,  in  the  course  of  his  progress  across  the  country 
from  the  Dunleer  road  to  Collon,  a  whole  century 
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devoted  to  improvement  had  elapsed ,  so  strikingly  dif« 
feretit  is  the  aspect  ojf  all  things  around  him.  ^  The 
Great  Improver/  as  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Young,  (and 
whose  name  many  of  our  readers  will  have  anticipated 
as  that  of  Foster)  ^  has  made  a  barren  wilderness  smile 
with  cultivation,  planted  it  with  people,  and  made  those 
people  happy.  Such  are  the  men  to  whom  monarchs 
should  decree  their  honours,  and  nations  erect  their 
statues.'  The  estate  of  this  gentleman,  comprehending 
5000  acres,  naturally  as  ungenial  to  tillage  as  any  in  the 
whole  island,  was  originally  a  waste  sheep  walk,  covered 
chiefly  with  heath,  dwarf  furze,  and  fern :  yet,  as  the 
great  agriculturist  just  quoted,  expresses  himself,  *  the 
country  is  now  a  sheet  of  com,'  interspersed  with  plan* 
tations,  which,  in  spite  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the 
elevated  situation  of  Collon,  and  its  uninterrupted  ex- 
posure to  the  winds  from  the  sea,  flourish  luxuriantly. 
These  plantations  are  conspicuous  in  every  direction  for 
many  miles. 

The  village,  which  is  eminently  neat,  was  entirely 
built  by  Mr.  Foster.  The  walls  of  the  cabins  are  whiter 
washed,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  Welsh  slate.  The 
Church,  a  handsome  building,  has  a  tower  of  very  chaste 
Gothic:  the  architect,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  well 
known  both  by  his  taste  for  literary  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beaufort.  A  cotton  manufactory, 
a  school  on  Dr.  BelFs  system,  and  a  dispensary,  are  also 
established  in  the  village. 

Collon,  it  may  be  observed,  is  probably  the  most  prOf 
testant  parish  in  a  county,  where  the  average  of  catholics 
to  protestants  is  estimated  at  15  to  one.  The  church  is 
attended  by  about  l60  persons,  and  the  popish  chapel  by 
about  1100.     There  is  also  a  methodist  meeting-house. 

The  domain  of  Mr.  Foster  commands  a  prospect  of 
singular  magnificence.  The  immediate  foreground,  as 
was  noticed  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  looking  north-east,  con- 
sists of  a  declivity  of  tilled  land,  bordered  on  each  side 
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by  beaytiful  plantations.  The  eye,  then  passing  over 
some  miles  of  country,  catches  a  view  of  Carlingford 
Bay,  forming  a  watery  expanse  of  gfeat  <pitent,  and  of 
the  coast  stretching  to  a  considerable  distance,  with  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  bay,  and  those  of  Mourne 
still  higher,  which  have  a  blacker  appearance.  The  blue 
colour  of  the  bay,  contrasted  with  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
sandy  beach  by  which  it  is  bordered,  the  Carljngford 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  more  elevated 
dusky  ones  of  Mourne,  stretching  inland  in  the  form  of 
an  immense  amphitheatre,  and  to  the  eastward  the  sea 
terminating  the  view,  form  altogether  a  spectacle  grand 
and  magnificent.  Mn  W.  farther  observes :  *  though 
there  are  many  other  seats  in  the  county,  I  must  in  » 
particular  manner  call  the  traveller's  attention  to  this 
interesting  spot,  which  in  every  point  of  view  is  superior 
to  them  all :  no  place  in  the  island  is  more  worthy  of 
notice.  By  the  improvements  around,  the  stranger  will 
perceive,  long  before  he  reaches  it,  the  plans  of  a  great 
and  comprehensive  mind,  executed  with  much  taste  and 
judgment.  The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  are  in  as 
good  order  as  any  in  Europe.'* 

DuNLEER,  much  decayed  from  its  former  conse- 
quence, is  situated  upon  a  streamlet  flowing  into  the 
river  Dee.  It  was  a  borough-town  previous  to  the 
Union.  At  Greenmountf  on  the  right,  are  some  curious 
earthen  works  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  with  a  tumulus, 
from  which  the  prospect  is  most  extensive.  Clonmore^ 
three  miles  east  of  Dunleer,  has  the  remnant  of  an  old 
castle,  once  the  habitation  of  the  Verdons,  who  are  said 
to  have  represented  the  county  in  parliament;  and  a  tra-» 
dition  exists  that  St.  Columbkill  founded  a  church. there. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  and  its  vicinity 
speak  English,  but  they  prefer  the  Irish  for  domestic 
intercourse.     The  children  almost  universally  in  this 

*  Accoapt  of  Ireland,  I.  46| 
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Beighbourhood  understand  English,  and  are  always  able 
to  explain  and  interpret  to  strangers,  when  their  parents 
are  unacquainted  with  it.  In  their  style  of  dress,  the 
peasantry  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  females  more 
particularly,  have  much  improved  within  these  few 
years,  a  turn  for  a  cheerful  decency  of  appearance  having 
evidently  gained  ground  among  them :  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, it  may  be  observed,  (since  the  observation  will  far 
from  generally  apply  in  Ireland)  are  universal  with  both 
Ibexes.  Rathdrumin^  south  of  Clpnmore,  is  visited  for  its 
large  Rath,  supposed  to  be  Danish,  which  appears  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  consists  of  an  elevated  area, 
^  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  double  fosse  and 
mounds;  the  whole  forming  a  circle  130  yards  in  dia« 
meter. 

Just  beyond  Castle-Bellingham,  a  village  plea* 
santly  situated,  the  road  leads  directly  to  the  edge  of 
Pundalk  Bay,  and  is  continued  along  the  beach  for  the 
distance  of  three  miles ;  but  from  Jjurgan  Green,  where 
is  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Clermont,  it  runs  more  inland  to 
Dundalk*  The  bay,  being  extensive,  affords  a  pleasing 
object  so  long  as  it  remains  in  sight;  but,  owing  to  its 
shallowness,  which  is  so  extreme  that  scarcely  a  fishing 
boat  can  near  the  shore,  its  use  is  very  limited.  At  low 
water,  the  extent  of  sand  appears  immense,  and  imme- 
diately suggests  an  idea  of  the  vast  tract  of  it  that  English 
industry  would  speedily  reclaim  and  cultivate.  Sheep 
and  cattle  thrive  on  the  salt-marshes;  and  wild  geese 
and  barnacles,  with  all  the  various  tribes  of  sea-fowl, 
are  here  abundant.  Cockles  are  sometimes  gathered 
by  myriads  in  the  bay. 

At  this  part  of  our  Excursion,  curiosity  suspended 
our  progress  for  a  few  minutes,  to  observe  a  Funeral^ 
which,  coming  from  Dundalk,  occupied  the  road  for  a 
considerable  length.*  To  a  stranger  in  the  country,  ex- 
hibitions of  this  kind  possess  many  features  of  singula- 
rity; and,  as  our  driver,  who  happened,  however,  to  he 
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EngUsh,  took  occasion  to  guess,  we  ^  might  have  lived  all 
the  days  of  our  lives,  and  not  seen  such  a  thing  in  England.! 
The  person  whose  obsequies  were  here  celebrated,  was  an 
unmarried  lady  of  Dundalk,  who,  being  very  generally 
respected,  every  vehicle  of  every  kind  in  the  town  wat 
put  in  requisition  to  do  honour  to  her  memory.    .  AltOt 
gether,  the  concourse  of  cars  and  chaises,  with  horsemen 
and  foot  followers,  appeared  '  prodigious/    The  hearse, 
as  is  is  usual  in  Ireland,  was  of  an  open  form,  having 
slender  pillars  at  the  angles  sustaining  a  canopy:  be^ 
neath  the  latter  was  a  handsome  coffin.     Notwithstandf 
ing  the  general  effect  was  interesting,  many  of  the  de« 
tails^  as  is  very  common,  were  wanting  in  appropriate 
solemnity.    Th^t  a    multitude  should   all  appear  in 
mourning  habiliments  on  such  an  occasion,  of  course  19 
not  to  be  expected ;  but  the  mixture  of  black  with  ever^ 
variety  of  colour— of  every  degree  of  respectability  from 
gentility  to  the  threadbare  garment,  in  the  dress  of  the 
followers — together  with  that  of  vehicles  of  all  shapes^ 
sizes,  and  pretensions,  as  to  soundness  and  smartness  of 
appearance,  in  their  conveyances — produces  ideas  ra^er 
ludicrous  than  grave  in  the  unaccustomed  spectator » 
We  could  not  avoid  observing  also,  that  the  feathers,  sur* 
mounting  the  canopy,  which  we  witnessed  at  this  and 
some  other  funerals,  had  undoubtedly  been  white  (mce; 
but  that  their  hue,  at  the  period  of  our  observations;  was 
such  as  would  not  be  allowed  to  possess  any  claim  to 
that  colour  in  England. 

Dundalk  is  an  ancient  and  populous  town,  perhaps 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Ireland.  The  principal  street  is 
a  mile  in  length,  irregular,  but  in  parts  neat  and 
well-built:  several  smaller  streets  diverge  from  itp.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  stands  the  seat  of  the  Clanbrassil 
family,  now  descended  to  Lord  Roden.  A  spapious 
garden,  and  well-wooded  demesne,  but  apparently  neg- 
lected, extend  behind  the  house :  the  surrounding  mea- 
dows are  rich.     In  this  mansion  are  two  curious  old 
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portraits  of  Hmiry  the  Eighth  and  Anna  Bullen,  painted 
in  the  style  of  Holbein.  A  Court-house^  Gaoi,  Barracks^ 
and  Charter  School,  are  also  to  be  observed  here. 

Being  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  English  pale,  this 
town  was  formerly  a  mass  of  castles  and  towers,  erected  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  and  has 
made  some  figure  in  the  history  of  the  island.     In  1315, 
Edward  Bruce,  landing  with  a  large  body  of  Scots  at 
Carrickfergus,  and  being  joined  by  many  of  the  natives, 
marched  to  Dundalk,  which  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
29th  of  June,  when  he  immediately  committed  it  to  a 
general  conflagration.     In  the  next  year,  he  here  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Ireland ;  and,  growing  in- 
solent from  success,  still  more  extended  his  ravages,  spa- 
ring neither  women  nor  children,  and  levelling  abbeys 
and  churches  with  the  ground ;  until  at  length  Lord  Ber- 
mingham,  with  a  body  of  English  troops,  encountered, 
vanquished,  and  slew  the  invader,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  thus  ended  his  transitory  reign.     Soon  after  which, 
(yUallan,  an  Irish  chief,  came  to  Dundalk  to  demand 
contributions;  but  was  so  warmly  received  by  Robert 
Verdon,  the  governor,  that  he  retreated,  leaving  300  of 
his  followers  behind  him.     In  1566,  the  chieftain  Shane 
O'Neal  made  two  successive  attempts  upon  the  town 
with  no  better  success.     During  the  rebellion  of  l641, 
falling  into  the  bands  of  the  Irish,  Sir  Henry  Tichbume 
assaulted  the  place,  which  at  that  time  was  defended  by 
a  double  wall,  and  double  ditch;  having  the  advantages 
besides  of  a  marsh  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other; 
but,  in  spite  of  these  discouraging  circumstances,  and  a 
most  obstinate  resistance  from  the  beseiged,  the  English 
commander    succeeded   in    obtaining    possession.     In 
1649,  Colonel  Monk  being  commander  for  the  parlia- 
ment in  Dundalk,  was  obliged  by  his  own  garrison  to 
capitulate  to  Lord  Inchiquin.  ^ 

The  most  perfect  remnant  of  antiquity   here,  is  a 
Toti'er  of  a  Grey  Friary,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town, 
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where  this  monastic  edifice  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  by  John,  Lord  de  Verdun :  its  east  window  is 
said  to  be  particularly  admired  for  its  curious  and  ele- 
gant workmanship.      On  the  west  side  of  the  tower  it »' 
Gothic  window,  over  which  is  a  projecting  stone  cut  into 
a  grotesque  head,  and  the  terminationa.df  the  arch  are 
finely  ornamented.  '  The  prospect  from  the  summit  i$ 
fine   and   extensive.     Another  monastic  foundation  in 
this  town  was  a  Priory  ibr  Cross-bearers,  following  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  whose  patron  was  St.  Leonard; 
it  was  instituted  by  Bertram  de  Verdun,  Lord  of  Dun- 
dalky  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  and  was 
svU)sequently  converted  into  an  hospital,  for  the  sick,  the 
aged,  and  the  infirm  of  both  sexes. 

The  great  northern  road  from  Dundalk,  leading  to  the 
county  boundary,  skirts  the  rich  plantations  of  Ravens- 
dale  Park,  another  seat  of  Lord  Clermont,  which  are 
backed  by  a  fine  heathy  mountain;  and  in  its  vicinity 
also  occurs  the  seat  of  Baron  Mc  Clelland,  likewise 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Ravmsdale,  from  the  little 
village  of  that  name  hi  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  winding  road  to  Carlingford, 
two  miles  from  Dundalk,  is  the  estate  of  J.  Wolfe  Mac 
Neale,  Esq.  bearing  the  marks  of  much  improvement  as 
to  soil,  but  by  no  means  well  planted.  Ballymas- 
CANLON,  so  called  from  the  Scanlon  family,  who  resided 
here  until  banished  by  James  the  First,  is  a  village  on 
this  road,  near  which  is  to  be  seen  a  Cromlech,  consist- 
ing of  a  stone  of  enormous  size,  incumbent  on  three 
others,  and  called  Tiie  Gianfs  Load,  A  range  of  heathy^ 
mountains,  but  affording  tolerable  pasturage  in  summer, 
extend  upwards  of  seven  miles,  along  the  eastern  part  of 
the  parish  of  Ballymascanlon;  they  have  no  general  ap- 
])ellation,  but  one  of  them  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Carriquit,  Vast  iron  mines  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  these  mountains,  from  the  number  of  chalybeate 
springs  \)'hich  rise  among  them.    Here  are  also  exten- 
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sive  quarries  of  limestone.  Bellurgan  Pari,  on  tti^ 
fight,  stretches  pleasantly  to  the  south  along  the  sea 
shore.  Piedmont,  three  miles  farther,  on  the  left^  a 
pretty  residence,  is  also  the  property  of  Lord 
Clermont. 

Carlinoford,  in  itself  an  inconsiderable  town^ 
deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  with  the  bay  in  front,  as 
well  as  for  its  remains  of  antiquity.  Formerly,  like 
Dundalk,  Carlingford  was  entirely  made  up  of  towers^ 
castles,  and  castellated  houses,  strongly  garrisoned,  for 
the  protection  of  the  pale  against  the  northern  Irish :  the 
principal  of  these,  a  part  of  which  is  still  standing,  is  by 
tradition  attributed,  like  so  many  other  castles  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  to  king  John;  but  the 
probability  is,  that  it  was  erected  either  by  De  Lacy  op 
De  Courcy.  The  object  of  this  Castle  appears  to  have 
been  the  defence  of  a  narrow  pass  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  close  by  the  sea,  where  but  few  men  could 
march  abreast;  dangerous  and  steep  rocks  hanging  over 
the  deep  on  one  side,  and  mountains,  the  altitude  of  the 
least  of  which  is  700  yards,  rising  on  the  other.  The 
figure  of  the  ruins  is  triangular;  the  foundation  is  the 
solid  rock;  and  the  walls,  11  feet  in  thickness,  are 
washed  by  the  ocean.  The  divisions  of  the  apartments^ 
on  the  south  side  of  a  wall  which  separated  the  building 
in  the  centre,  are  yet  visible ;  as  is  the  appearance  of  a 
platform  or  battery,  intended  probably  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour.  The  view  from  it  is  grand,  embracing  the 
bay,  the  ocean,  and,  on  the  north-east,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Mourne.  The  bay,  which  is  so  completely 
land-locked  and  surrounded  by  mountains  that  it  ap- 
pears more  like  a  large  inland  lake  than  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  is  three  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad,  and  capable 
of  receiving  the  largest  vessels;  but  the  number  of  rocks 
rendering  the  navigation  dangerous,  it  is  of  cours^  but 
little  frequented.     The  finest  green-firmed  oyjsters  are 
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caught  on  its  shores,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  trans- 
mitted every  season  to  Dublin. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
Abbey f  founded  here  in  1305  by  Richard  de  Burgh,  the 
red  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Malachy,  whose 
festival  is  celebrated  on  the  3rd  of  November.    The 
ruins,    covered   with   ivy,   are   picturesque,   and,  the 
mountain  views  around  added,  have  an  air  of  romantic 
wildness.     The  church  of  the  monastery  is  the  only 
part  of  the  buildings  remaining,  whose  form   can   be 
traced  with  distinctness :  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
two  long  chapels,  and  a  square  centrical  tower,  sup- 
ported by  a  lofty  arch :  the  west  end  has  a  square  tower 
at  each  angle,  and  a  small  turret  in  the  centre.     There 
is  anothei*  small  ruin,  which  also  probably  was  a  chapel. 
Carlingford  was  a  borough  previous  to  the  Union,  and 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  family  of  Carpenter, 
whose  present  representative  has  been  created  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,     It  is  observed,  that  from  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  place  and  adjacent  mountains,  the  inhabitants 
are  deprived  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
latter,  for   a  considerable  time  before   sun-set  in  the 
plain  country.     The  whole  promontory,  of  which  this 
town  is  the  principal,  appears,  doubtless  on  account  of 
the  security  afforded  by  its  natural  advantages  of  wild, 
rocky,  and  mountainous  surface,  to  have  been  selected 
by  successive  races  of  invaders,  as  a  fastness  and  strong- 
hold ;  for  numerous  are  the  remains,  not  only  of  com- 
paratively modern  castles,  but  of  the  mounds  and  raths 
of  more  ancient  date,  to  be  found  on  it. 

The  tourist  may  vary  his  return  from  Carlingford  to 
Dundalk,  by  taking  the  road  leading  northwestwardly, 
parallel  with  the  bay,  until,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  the 
J^ arrow  or  Newry  water,  a  turn  to  the  left  will  conduct 
him  to  the  high  north  road,  by  which  he  will  again  reach 
the  latter.  By  this  route  we  pass  Ravensdale,  beforemen- 
tioned,  and  approaching  Dundalk^  observe  on  the  right 
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a  raised  earthen-work,  with  a  building  on  its  summily 
and  just  below  it  a  castle.  These  are  seen  for  several 
miles  along  this  road,  and  are  deserving  of  a  walk  to 

,  examine  them. 

Castletown  Castle^  for  such  is  the  name  of  the  struc- 
ture at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  of  which  the  earthen-work 
crowns  the  top,  is  a  handsome  old  edifice,  in  tolerably 

V  good  repair,  being  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  kitchen 
and  servant's  hall  by  the  owner,  who  lives  in  an  ad- 
joining modem  house.  Some  castellated  gateways, 
added  as  an  approach  to  it,  are  certainly  no  embel- 
lishment. The  castle  has  a  square  tower  at  each  angle, 
and  was  formerly  defended  by  a  strong  wall  and  works 
of  circumvallation :  its  date,  as  appears  by  an  inscrip« 
tion  on  the  building,  is  136l,  at  which  period  it  was 
erected  by  Lord  Bellew.  A  little  above  stands  a 
Church  in  ruins,  ivy-clad,  to  which  is  attached  a  ceme- 
tery, thickly  strewn  with  the  little  mounds  which 
denote  the  slumbers  of  mortality,  but  used  as  a  place 
of  interment  by  catholics  only.  On  the  plain  below 
was  formerly  a  very  considerable  fort  or  camp,  in 
strength  little  inferior  to  that  above  it,  and  more  ad- 
vantageously situated  in  regard  to  the  river  which  run» 
close  to  its  side.  The  town,  from  which  the  castle 
derives  its  name,  having  been  sacked  and  destroyed  by 
Edward  Bruce,  brother  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  during 
his  incursions  upon  Ireland,  these  latter  works  may 
probably  be  vestiges  of  those  times. 

The  fine  old  Danish  Mount,  as  it  is  reputed,  above, 
commands  a  most  pleasing  and  extensive  view  of  the 
bay,  the  ocean,  river,  of  Sliebhguillen,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Carlingford.  From  this  mount,  Cromwell, 
it  is  said,  battered  and  dismantled  the  chapel  once  at- 
tached  to  the  castle,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of 
the  castle  itself,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  defence  of  the 
Bellews.  The  Follpf  or  building  noticed  as  standing  on 
the  mount,  was  erected,  and  so  called,  by  the  owner  of 
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the  ground : — ^probably  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  bat- 
tery planted  by  Cromwell.  ^ 

About  four  miles  from  Dundalk,  to  the  left  of  the 
road  to  Armagh,  are  the  majestic  ruins  of  Roche  Castle^ 
formerly  one  of  the  frontier  castles  of  the  pale.  In 
situation  and  general  appearance  this  castle  much 
resembles  that  of  Bolsover  in  England.  Placed  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  it  must  have  been  capable  of 
holding  out  to  great  advantage  against  an  enemy ;  and 
it  commands  a  view  of  the  neighbouring  country  to  a 
great  extent.  The  area  within  the  rampart  walls  re- 
sembles the  form  of  a  triangle,  but  rather  inclining  to  a 
semicircle,  following  the  shape  of  the  rude  hill  which 
sustains  the  massive  remains.  The  great  chord,  which 
is  the  front  and  loiigest  side,  extends  80  yards,  and 
the  versed  sine  about  40. 

The  remnant  of  a  lofty  tower,  under  which  is  a 
sally-port,  stands  at  one  angle;  but  this,  with  all  the 
other  works,  was  dismantled  by  the  victorious  Cromwell, 
in  1649,  when  the  castle  was  for  a  while  retained  by 
the  adherents  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First. 
Tradition  reports  the  edifice  to  have  been  constructed 
by  a  Rose  Verdun,  of  an  ancient  English  family  of 
large  property,  and  from  her  called  Rose,  since  corrupt- 
ed into  Roche,  Castle. 

At  our  first  visit  to  Dundalk,  when  we  quitted  it 
to  take  the  road  to  Kells,  our  departure  was  for  a  while 
delayed  by  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  a  chaise,  car,  or 
conveyance  of  any  kind,  to  proceed  with,  on  account  of 
the  funeral,  described  to  have  passed  us  on  our  ap- 
proach to  the  town,  having  engrossed  every  vehicle 
which  it  afforded ;  and  none  of  these  being  expected  to 
return  before  night-fall,  we  preferred  occupying  the 
remainder  of  the  day  by  an  effort  at  pedestrianism  to 
Ardec,  disposing  of  our  baggage  as  we  might,  to  staying 
at  Dundalk  till  morning.  To  this  alternative  we  were 
the  more  readily  reconciled,  by  the  recollections  of  our 
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past  experience  in  dilemmas  somewkaf  similar }  by 
which  we  had  been  and  are  convinced,  that  the  tra^ 
veller  in  a  strange  country  loses  the  most  favourable  of 
all  opportunities  for  the  inspection  of  national  manners^ 
customs,  and  character,  who  is  not  occasionally  at  least 
from  choice,  or  cannot,  from  temporary  necessity, 
become,  a  pedestrian.  And  let  not  the  English  reader, 
whose  imagination  is  not  uncommonly  imbued  with 
ideas  of  all  that  is  wild,  terrible,  treacherous,  and 
banditti-like,  as  applying  to  the  lower  Irish — let  not,  we 
say,  *  the  meer  Englishman,'  if  his  lordly  pride  will 
permit  us  to  designate  him  by  the  title  which  his  fore- 
fathers unscrupulously  bestowed  on  the  Irish  of  old — let 
him  not,  we  pray,  now  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  per- 
sons, because  we  have  undertaken  an  expedition  of  12 
miles  Irish,  by  a  cross-road,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  on 
foot!  To  calm  his  fears,  let  us  remind  him  that^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  our  projected  expedition,, 
we  shall  not  for  a  moment  quit  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
*  the  pale:'  and,  if  he  be  still  credulous  of  danger,  let  us, 
dropping  irony,  inform  him,  that  not  in  this  county,  nor 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  only,  but,  whether — placed 
in  similar  circumstances — our  feet  were  plodding  in  the 
north,  the  south,  the  east,  or  the  west  of  that  misreported 
country,  whether  treading  the  desolately-sublime  rocks 
of  the  coast  of-  Antrim,  the  mountain-passes  of  Donegal 
'  or  of  Kerry,  or  the  wildest  and  most  trackless  parts  of 
Connaught,  still  was  the  conduct  of  the  rudest  peasantry 
not  only  such  as  to  prevent  alarm,  but  as  to  excite  attach- 
ment; still,  whether  their  language  were  English,  or  the 
language  which  they  love,  that  of  their  country,  their 
religion  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  or 
Romish,  still  were  their  habits  and  their  manners  mild, 
their  address  civil,  their  actions  obliging,  their  conver- 
sation intelligent,  their  peculiar  expressions  endearing. 
If  the  reader  yet  doubt  these  facts,  facts  sufficiently  no- 
torious to  all  who  have  travelled^  with  liberal  views 
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towards  a  knowledge  of  the  real  national  charactenstics, 
in  Ireland,  we  can  only  recommend  that,  before  he  pre- 
judges the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  he 
should  travel  the  country  for  himself;  and  if  he  be  liberal 
and  open  to  conviction,  (which  we  shall  not  presume  to, 
question)  he  will  be  unlike  the  wisest  and  most  enlight- 
ened of  Englishmen  who  have  preceded  him,  if  he  do 
not  acknowledge  on  his  return,  as  they  have  done,,  many 
prejudices,  acquired  probably  he  knows  not  how,  re- 
moved, and  many  errors,  of  whose  source  he  may  be 
equally  ignorant,  corrected. 

Very  soon  after  entering  upon  the  cross-road,  a  change 
rather  for  the  worse  was  perceptible  in  the  cabins  of  the 
poor,  and  their  interior  accommodations  y  as  well  as  in 
the  style  of  the  agriculture,  if'  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves, if  not  in  its  productiveness.  We  mean  that  the 
appearance  of  the  fields,  and  their  enclosures,  was  yet 
less,  trim  than  thai  of  any  on  the  high  road  we  had  lefts 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  land  was  also  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  potatoes.  The  road  itself  was  excellent  ;*  as 
are  most  of  the  cross-roads  in  Ireland,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons; viz.  the  excellence  of  the  materials,  generally 
also  to  be  had  near  at  hand,  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  immense  sums  annually  expended   in 

*  The  roads  exteDdJDgf  from  this  neigfhbourhood,  and  Arde^) 
southwards,  to  that  of  Drogheda,  are  chiefly  formed  of  a  black 
siliceous  kiad  of  stone,  procured  from  quarries  in  the  vrcinity,  and 
broken  into  sufficiently  small  pieces  (which  is  not  always  the  case  in 
English  road-makiugf)  for  the  purpose.  This  stone  has  at  first  the 
appearance  almost  of  coals;  and  forms  so  hard  and  compact  ahottom, 
that  the  traveller  may  proceed  many  miles  without  experiencing  the 
inconvenience  of  a  rut.  Besides  which,  throughout  the  counties  of 
Duhlin,  Louth,  and  Meath,  and  in  Fermanagh  (in  Ulster)  also,  con- 
spicuous direction-posts  are  every  where  to  be  seen  *,  (the  directions 
which  several  of  them  in  the  county  of  Dublin  give  *  to  the  SecC 
appear  curious  to  the  English  traveller)  but  in  most  of  the  other 
counties,  we  believe,  there  is  too  much  gronnd  for  the  idea,  thiit 
the  pressing  want  of  fuel  experienced  by  the  lower  classes,  woujd 
occasion  their  conversion  into  that  necessary  article  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  their  erection. 
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their  repairs.  We  may  have  previously  alluded  to  this 
subject,  but  we  shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  the  uninformed,  that  the  making  or  repair- 
ing of  roads  in  this  country  is  effected  as  follows.  Any 
person  who  wishes  to  have  a  new  road  constructed,  or  an 
old  one  repaired,  presents  a  memorial  to  the  grand  jury 
at  assizes,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  utility  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  object  proposed.  If  the  jury  allow  *  the 
presentment,'  the  road  is  made  or  repaired,  the  account- 
ing presentment  sworn  to,  and  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  judge.  The  *  undertaker,'  (i.  e.  the  maker  of  the 
road,)  afterwards  procures  an  order  from  the  grand  jury 
to  receive  the  money  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  liable  to  be  traversed  by  any 
land-holder  in  the  barony,  on  his  giving  the  parish  21 
days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  oppose  it  at  the  assizes. 
The  money  is  raised  by  a  baronial  tax,  each  barony 
paying  the  expence  of  the  roads  within  its  boundary, 
although  it  receives  the  authority  of  the  grand  jury  to 
assess  the  whole  county.  (Mail-coach  roads,  the  expence 
of  which  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  the  county,  are  de- 
termined upon  by  his  Majesty's  Post-master  General.) 
From  this  account  we  may  easily  perceive,  that  it  may 
become  too  frequently  the  interest  of  individuals  to  pro- 
pose a  new  road,  where  more  conducive  to  private 
convenience  than  to  public  utility;  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  which  abuse  must  be,  that  the  proposer  is 
very  commonly  the  *  undertaker.*  In  proof  of  the  jus-* 
tice  of  these  remarks,  we  may  add  the  observation  of  a 
native  writer,  the  Rev.  Dennis  Magrath,  vicar  of 
Ballymascanlon,  Louth,  who,  in  his  description  of  that 
parish,  drawn  up  to  be  included  in  the  ^Statistical  Ac- 
count, or  Parochii^l  Survey  of  Ireland,*  mentions  as  a 
*  calamity,'  and  *  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement*  of  the 
people,  *  road^obbingy  which  comes  every  half-year,  a 
most  heavy  and  unexpected  burden  to  the  poor/  *  It  is 
now'  be  adds,  *  become  a  tax  of  such  magnitude,  as 
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nearly  to  equal  the  revenues  necessary  fo  support  the 
government,  and  to  save  the  state/*     The  philanthropic  ^ 
traveller  could  be  content  to  endure  the  inconvenience 
of  roads  somewhat  less  sumptuously   preserved,  if  the 

*  We  must  be  permitted,  since  our  opinions  upon  this,  and  other 
subjects  somewhat  connected  with  it,  have  been  thought  too  forcibly 
expressed,  to  subjoin  the  following'  reflections  of  the  same  gentle- 
man, given  like  the  former,  under  the  bead  of  *  Su^-gestions  for 
Improvement,  and  Means  for  Meliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Peo* 
pie/  For  we  have  not  presumed,  with  this  native  writer,  to  remark, 
that  did  *^  the  gentry  shew  an  example  of  that  good  conduct,  which 
they  would  wish  to  see  in  the  people ;  did  tlie  great  landed  propri- 
etors, in  their  treatment  of  the  peasantry,  decloie  in  general  to  make 
their  own  capricious  will  the  law^  and  thus  deprive  the  ever  watchful 
rebel  of  his  wished.for  opportunity,  to  diffuse  the  (destructive  poison 
of  his  doctrines,  these  measures  would  tend  much  to  fix  the  peace, 
contentment,  and  industry  of  the  people/*  Another  observation, 
from  one  of  these  reverend  gentlemen,  applying  to  absentees,  is, 
that  "  the  parish  which  has  no  resident  gentlemen  to  consider  and 
promote  its  advantages,  can  scarcely  expect  melioration.  Again, 
absenteesbip,  under  the  head  of  the  parish  of  Inter,  in  Donegal,  is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  great  bar  to  improvement.**  Ag<iin:  *^  the 
parish  (that  of  Kilmacahill,  in  Kilkenny)  is  at  present  uncommonly 
unfortunate :  not  a  single  proprietor  resides  on  his  estate ;  and  of 
course  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  inhabitants,  except  to  collect  their 
rents,  that  they  may  be  elsewhere  expended  **  Numerous,  as  we 
hope,  are  the  resident  gentry  in  Ireland,  whose  exertions  towards 
the  improvement  of  their  poorer  countrymen,  entitle  them  to  praises 
far  above  any  that  we  can  bestow ;  and  such,  we  conceive,  cannot  feel  ' 
offended  at  strictures,  which,  while  they  uphold  to  general  obser- 
vation the  anomaly,  as  in  every  country  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
of  the  country  gentleman  so  wanting  in  patriotism  as  to  be  un- 
interested in  the  amelioration  of  all  to  whom  his  influence  will  reach, 
reflect  the  stronger  lustre  on  their  public  characters,  by  contrast. 
We  conclude  this  note,  by  the  expression  of  our  sincere  wishes 
for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  '  Statistical  Account*  of  Ireland, 
the  commencement  of  which  has  been  marked  by  the  concentration 
of  so  many  valuable  materials  towards  a  general  and  accurate  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  country  at  large,  and  various  important 
hints  for  its  improvement.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  we  trust 
that  *  The  Clergy*  will  continue  to  *  step  forward  with  alacrity  and 
spirit;*  and,  remembering  ^  that  in  promoting  a  scheme  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country,  they  are  but  fulfilling  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  duties  of  their  own  profession,*  that  they  will  not 
cease  to  be  ^  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  enlightened  philanthropy 
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burdens  of  the  people  should  thereby  be  lightened,  and 
their  situation  proportionably  improved. 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  disguised^  that  habit  hath  done 
so  much  towards  reconciling  actual  discomfort  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  poor,  that  numerous  instances  occur 
of  their  neglecting  the  opportunity  to  amend  their  cus- 
toms of  domestic  life  when  really  possessed  of  the 
means.  Examples  of  this  kind  now  sometimes  presented 
themselves  in  cabins,  through  the  open  doors  of  which 
the  smoke  issued  in  volumes  from  the  fire  in  the  centre 
of  the  only  apartment,  although  these  dwellings  were 
provided  with  what  appeared  intended  as  substitutes  for 
hearths  and  chimnies.  In  the  case  of  such  huts,  the 
windows,  to  add  to  the  appearance  of  misery,  were 
almost  uniformly  unglazed;  and  frequently  small 
square  apertures  in  the  mud  walls  were,  with  the  door- 
way, the  only  conductors  of  air  and  light  to  the  occu- 
pants—if we  except  crannies  and  even  holes  in  the 
roof,  fully  capable  of  admitting  not  only  those  essentials 
to  hiiman  existence,  but  the  weather  also,  to  the  par- 
lour, kitchen,  dormitory,  stable,  and  piggery  (for  one 
and  the  same  room  is  commonly  all  these)  beneath. 
Our  friend,  the  pig,  was  usually  the  first  person  who 
met  us  at  the  door  of  a  hut  of  this  description,  when 
curiosity  induced  the  always  welcome  intrusion  to 
observe  the  interior;  and  that  he  was  not  the  least  re- 
spected among  the  numerous  inhabitants  was  evident 
from  many  trifling  circumstances,  frequently  reminding 
us  of  a  little  anecdote  we  were  told  by  a  native  gentle- 
man, which  is  our  authority  for  the  appellation  by  which 
the  grunter  '  at  home'  is  here  designated.  It  should  be 
noticed,  that  the  main  object  of  keeping  an  animal  of 

inrhich  g^uided  the  conduct  of  the  Scotch  clergfy;  respecting^  ivhose 
(similar)  labours  an  able  writer  has  declared  *'  that  the  very  valuable 
accouuts  collected  in  them  will  ever  remain  an  extraordinary 
monument  of  the  learning*,  good  sense,  and  genuine  iaformatiou  of 
the  clergy  of  Scotland.* 


»t  > 
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this-  species,  is  to  satisfy  the  landlord  of  the  cabin,  who 
receives  it,  or  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  it,  at  the 
stated  period;  an  arrangement  which,  though  *  his  ho- 
nour' scruples  not  his  assent  to  it,  is  attended  with  such 
an  accession  of  filth  to  the  habitation,  as  must  materially 
contribute  to  that  predisposition  to  low  fever  so  common 
with  the  Irish  poor.     A  medical  gentleman  from  Eng- 
land, a  visitant,  from  motives  of  humanity,  to  a  poor 
family  residing  in  a  cabin  by  the  road-side,  who  were 
all  what  is  called  *'  down  with  the  fever,'  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  observe  the  pig  wallowing  on  a  part  of  the 
same   straw  on  which  reposed  the  wretched   inmates. 
"  My  good  people,"  said  he,  "  how  is  it  possible  you 
can  expect  health,  while  you  permit  a  pig  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  yourselves?"     Striving  to  be  pleasant 
even  while  under  the  debilitating  influence  of  disease, 
the  peasant  readily  replied :  "  Plase  your  honour,  and 
who  has  so  much  right  to  live  in  the  house,  as  the 
person  that  pays  the  rent  of  it?" 

The   Half-way  House  between  Dundalk  and  Ardee^ 
afforded  us,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  with  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  scenes  we  have  just  endeavoured  to  de- 
pict,  in  the  decent  pride  exhibited  both  in  the  persons 
and  furniture  of  our  host  and  his  family,  as  well  as  in 
the  abundance,  comparatively,   of  comforts  with  which 
they  seemed  supplied.     A  village  whiskey-house  in  ex- 
terior appearance,  the  apartment  on  which  we  looked 
around  at  entering  had  the  aspect  rather  of  the  comfort- 
able kitchen  of  the  small  farmer;   for  though  the  floor 
was  of  earth,  and  a  dog,  a  kid,  and  a  brood  of  chickens 
appeared  to  be  equals  in  possession  with  the  family  them- 
selves, yet  a  large  store  of  smoked  provisions,  added  to 
the  before^mentioned   appearances  of  superiority  and 
cleanliness  in  the  habiliments,  utensils,  and  furniture  of 
the  occupants,  bespoke  a  situation  in  life  many  degrees 
removed  from  poverty.     A  man,   seated  by  the  fire, 
was  occupied  with  a  young  child,  which  he  held  in>  his 
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arms,  in  a  manner  commonly  observed  in  parents  only  ; 
while  an  elderly  woman,   apparently  his  mother,  was 
eng^ed  in  some  culinary  preparation,  and  a  neat,  good- 
looking  young  woman,  the  wife  or  sister  to  the  host,  was 
busily  employed  at  spinning.     Content  and  cheerfulness 
appeared  to  reign  in  this  little  whiskey-house,  and  the 
various  brute  animals  under  its  roof  to  afford  a  frequent 
theme  for  joke  and  comment  to  their  superior  inmates : 
the  kid,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  was  entertaining 
to  more  than  themselves.     With  other  intelligence,  pro- 
cured along  with  our  refreshment  of  diluted  whiskey,  we 
here  learned,  that  (as  our  host  had  been  informed)  a  castel- 
lated and  recently  modernised  seat,  at  a  small  distance 
nearly  opposite,  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  during 
his  lieutenancy   of  the  island  in   the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.      On  departing,   a  trifling   addition   to   the 
charge,   made  as  a  gratuity  to  the -young  woman,   who 
had  officiated  as  waiter,  was  handed  by  her,  with  a  blush 
of  pride,  to  the  senior  female ;   and  by  the  latter,  after 
twice  asking  '  what  will  I  do  with  the  change?'  retained 
only  by  actual  compulsion! 

Ardee,  anciently  called  Atherdee,  is  rather  a  neat- 
looking  town,  with  a  good  inn,  at  which,  with  every' pos- 
sible accommodation,  we  slept. 

The  Castle  was  the  first  object  of  enquiry  the  next 
morning.  This  fortress,  now  used  as  a  gaol,  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  town ;  the  east  and  west  fronts  de- 
fended by  projecting  towers,  which  rise  above  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  The  whole,  except  the  front  to 
the  street,  is  surrounded  by  houses ;  but  enough  is  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  to  impart  an  air  of  gloom  sufficiently 
correSpondifig  with  its  present  purposes.  This  structure 
was  erected,  about  the  year  1207,  by  Roger  de  Pippard, 
styled  Lord  of  Atherdee,  and  must  have  possessed  very 
considerable  strength  as  a  frontier'  defence  to  the  pale. 
The  town  also  was  formerly  walled  and  ditched;  but  the 
fortifications  proved  inadequate  to  resist  the  powerful 
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inroads  of  the  sept  of  O'Neal,  who  in  1538,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place  and  burnt  it:  a  des- 
cendant also  of  the  same  family,  Sir  Phelimy  O'Neal, 
obtained  temporary  possession  in  l641,  but  was  driven 
from  the  town  with  great  loss  by  Sir  Henry  Tichbum. 
Ardee  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family  of  Brabazon, 
Earls  of  Meath,  and,  before  the  Union,  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  Though  pleasantly 
and  conveniently  situated  on  the  river  from  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  it  exhibits  evident  traces  of  decay 
from  its  former  importance. 

The  Church,  described  in  Grose's  Antiquities  as 
formerly  attached  to  a  monastic  establishment  for 
Crouched  Friars,  founded  by  the  same  Roger  de  Pip- 
pard  who  built  the  castle,  and  *  nodding  to  decay,'  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  neat  modem  edifice.  In  1315, 
the  ancient  church,  fitled  with  men,  women,  and, 
children,  who  had  fled  to  it  for  protection,  was  mer- 
cilessly fired  by  the  Scots  and  Irish  commanded  by 
Edward  Bruce, 

A  mount  of  considerable  elevation,  called  Castle 
Guard,  is  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  Ardee.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  trench ;  and,  being  taste- 
fully planted,  has  a  picturesque  appearance.  Its  height 
is  90  feet;  the  circumference,  at  the  base,  6OO  feet,  and, 
at  the  summit,  140,  Remains  of  t>vo  concentric  octa- 
gonical  buildings  are  still  visible  at  its  top;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  consulta- 
tion for  the  chiefs  and  their  dependents  of  old. 

Approaching  this  town  by  the  CoUon  road,  Millextown 
is  on  the  right;  where  is  an  ancient  church,  the  gable 
end  of  which,  standing  at  some  distance,  is  gravely  re- 
ported to  have  been  blown  to  the  situation  it  now  occu- 
pies in  a  gale  of  wind !  Mr.  Young,  who  travelled  by 
this  road  to  Rossy  Park,  and  thence  to  Ardee,  in  1776, 
says,  "  one  of  the  finest  sheets  of  com  I  ever  beheld 
is  seen  from  the  hill  which  looks  down  on  Atherdee. 
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I|t  is  a  glorious  prospect,  all  waving  hills  of  wileat  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  with  the  town  in  a  wood  ia 
the  vale." 

Near  Rossy  Park,  on  the  Lagan,  is  the  Mill  of  Loutky 
an  inconsiderable  village;  and,  in  its  vicinity,  the  de- 
cayed town  which  gives  name  to  the  barony  and  county. 
Here  no  vestiges  remain  of  an  Abbey,  which,  according 
to  an  Irish  writer,  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  himself, 
and  reared  100  bishops,  and  300  presbyters,  all  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  piety ;  nor  of  a  Priory,  modern 
in  comparison,  which,  erected  after  the  conflagration  of 
the  abbey  in  1148,  was  consecrated  by  Malachy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  and  appointed  a  sanctuary.  That 
arch  enemy  to  religious  foundations,  Henry  VIII.  ga»ve 
the  death-blow  to  this  rich  monastery  at  the  Suppression ; 
granting  its  site,  and  all  its  extensive  possessions,  to 
Oliver  Plunket,  Baron  of  Louth. 

The  want  of  every  species  of  conveyance  from  Ardee 
to  Kells,  though  it  might  have  appeared  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  some  travellers,  was,  for  reasons  already 
noticed,  by  us  regarded  as  affording  little  matter  for 
regret.  The  road,  (now  re-conducting  us  to  Meath) 
lying  over  a  perpetual  succession  of  small  hills,  pre- 
sented sufficient  variety  to  the  eye  for  many  miles ;  and 
we  were  even  tempted  to  go  a  short  distance  out  of  our 
way,  to  visit  the  little  post-town  of  Nobber,  the  birth-place 
of  the  *  Last  Minstrel'  of  Ireland,  the  celebrated  Tub,- 

LOUGH  CaROLAN. 

Blind  and  untaught,  this  minstrel-bard  may  with 
justice  be  considered  both  a  musical  and  literary  phe- 
nomenon. It  was  in  his  infancy  that  Carolan  was 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  small-pox ;  a  deprivation  which 
he  supported  with  cheerfulness,  merrily  .observing,  "  my 
eyes  are  transplanted  into  my  ears.".  His  musical 
genius  was  soon  discovered,  and  procured  him  many 
friends,  who  determined  to  aid  its  cultivation:  accord- 
Mig^y>  ^  ^G  *g^  of  i2,  a  proper  master  was  engaged  to 
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instruct  hiiH  on  the  harp ;  and  though  his  diligence  in 
profiting  by  the  regular  modes  of  tuition  was  not  great^ 
yet  the  instrument  was  rarely  unstrung,  his  native  genius 
assisting  him  in  composition,  whilst  his  fingers  wandered 
among  the  strings  in  quest  of  the  sweets  of  melody.     In 
a  few  years,  *  this  child. of  song*  becoming  enamoured  of 
Miss  Bridget  Cruise,  his  harp,   now  inspired  by  love, 
would  echo  only  to  its  sound ;  but  though  this  lady  did  not 
give  him  her  hand,  yet,  like  Apollo,  when  he  caught  at 
the  nymph,  *  he  filled  his  arms  with  bays,*  and  the  song 
which  bears  the  name  of  his  fair  one  is  considered  his 
chef-d'csuvre,  coming,  as  it  did,  warm  from  the  heart, 
while  his  powers  were  in  their  full  vigour.     Solacing 
himself,  after  a  time,  for  the  loss  of  Miss  Cruise,  in  an 
union  with  Miss  Mary  Maguire,  a  young  lady  of  good 
family  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  he  built  a  neat  little 
house  on  a  small   farm  near  Moshill,  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim ;  but  his  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  being 
gifted  in  a  small  degree  both  with  pride  and  extravagance, 
and  he  practising  hospitality  on  a  scale  more  suited  to 
his  mind  than  his  means,  the  produce  of  his  little  farm 
was  speedily  consumed;  and,  soon  left  to  lament  the 
want  of  that  prudence,   without  which  the  rich  cannot 
taste  of  pleasure  lopg,   nor  the  poor  preserve  their  mo- 
dicum of  happiness,  he  commenced  the  profession  of  an 
itinerant  musician.     And  now,  wherever  he  went,  the 
gates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  thrown  open  to  him ; 
he  was  received  with  respect,  and  a  distinguished  place 
assigned  to  him  at  the  table ;  "  Carolan,  says  Mr.  Ritson, 
'*  seems,  from  the  description  we  have  of  him,   to  have 
been  a  genuine  representative  of  the  ancient  bard."     It 
was  during  these  peregrinations  that  he  composed  those 
airs,  which  are  still  the  delight  of  his  countrymen,  ahd 
which  a  more  modern  bard,   possessed  of  a  congenial 
soul,  has,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words  *  written  up 
to'  in  his  poetical  melodies. 
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.  Several  anecdotes,  bordering  almost  on  the  miracu- 
hmsy  are  told  of  Carolan;   and,   amongst  others,  the 
following.     An  eminent  Italian  music-master  of  Dublin, 
wishing,  from  the  fame   of  the  Irish  bard,  to  put  his 
abilities  to  a  severe  test,  singled  out  an  excellent  piece 
of  music,  and  highly  in  the  style  of  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth;  here  and  therie,  however,  he  either 
altered  or  mutilated  the  piece ;  though  in  such  a  manner 
that  none  but  a  real  judge  could  make  the  discovery. 
This  piece  being  played   before  Carolan,  who  bestowed 
on  it  the  deepest  attention,  he  declared  it  upon  the  whole 
admirable;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  hu* 
inourously  added,  in  his  own  language,  "  ta  se  air  chois 
air  hacaighe;  that  is,  here  and  there  it  limps  and  stumbles. 
Being  requested  to  rectify  the  errors,  he  did  so ;  and  the 
piece  in  its  restored  state,   being  returned  from  Con- 
naught  to  Dublin,  the  Italian  no  sooner  glanced  his  eye 
over  it,   than  he  pronounced  Carolan  to  be  a  true  musi- 
cal genius.     In  1733,  he  lost  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
survived  the  melancholy  event  but  five  years,  dying  at 
the  age  of  68.     The  manner   of  his  death  has  been 
varipusly  related;  but  that   his  partiality  for  a  more 
sparkling  stream  that  flows  at  Helicon  was  the  cause  of 
his  decease,   is  a  point  on  which  all  his  biographers  are 
agreed.     Goldsmith  says,  "  his  death  was  yet  more  re- 
markable than  his  life.     Homer  was  never  more  fond  of 
a  glass  than  he.     He  would  drink  whole  pints  of  usque- 
baugh, and,  as  he  used  to  think,  without  any  ill  conse- 
quence.    His  intemperance,  however,  in  this  respect,  at 
length  brought  on  an  incurable  disorder;  but,  when  just 
at  the  point  of  death,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  his  beloved 
liquor.     Those  who  were  standing  round  him,  surprised 
at  the  demand,  endeavoured   to   persuade   him  to  the 
contrary,  but  he  persisted;   and,  when  the  bowl  was 
brought  him,  attempted  to  drink  but  could  not;  where- 
fore, giving  away  the  bowl,  he  observed  with  a  smile, 
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that  it  would  be  hard  if  two  such  fri^ids  as  he  and 
the  cup  should  part,  at  least  without  kissing,  and 
then  expired."  There  is  a  prettiness  of  fancy  playing 
about  this  anecdote,  that  may  be  thought  to  show  the 
relator  of  it  to  have  been,  as  he  was,  a  poet;  but  we 
have  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  and  partly,  at  least, 
because  we  think  such  a  termination  to  the  life  of  a  man 
of  such  superior  powers  as  were  Carolan's,  borders  on 
the  profane  equally  with  the  poetical:  such  an  end 
would  have  been  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  heathen 
Anacreon ;  but  the  sweet,  last  bard  of  Erin,  we  are  in- 
clined to  hope,  since  the  tenor  of  his  life  was  not  im- 
moral, (although  exhibiting  a  melancholy  example  of 
human  weakness  in  his  attachment  to  inebriation)  did, 
if  conscious  of  the  ebb  of  his  earthly  moments,  elevate 
his  thoughts  to  more  momentous  things,  than  *  the  bowl,' 
when  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  "  Cardan's  inordinate 
fondness,"  observes  Walker,  in  his  Account  of  the  Irish 
Bards,  "  for  Irish  wine  (as  Pierre  le  Grand  used  to  call 
whiskey)  will  not  admit  of  an  excuse ;  it  was  a  vice  of 
habit,  and  might  therefore  have  been  corrected.  But 
let  me  say  something  in  extenuation.  He  seldom  drank 
to  excess ;  besides,  he  seemed  to  think — nay,  was  can^ 
vinced  from  experience — that  the  spirit  of  whiskey  was 
grateful  to  his  muse,  and  for  that  reason  generally 
offered  it  when  he  intended  to  invoke  her.  Nor  was 
Carolan,"  he  continues,  **  the  only  bard  who  drew 
inspiration  from  the  bottle:  there  have  been  several 
planets  in  the  poetical  hemisphere,  that  seldom  shone^ 
but  when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  rosy  wine."  By 
then  proceeding  to  infer  the  advantages  of  a  state  of 
demi-drunkenncss,  so  far  as  regards  poetic  composition, 
and  instancing  Homer,  Cunningham,  and  Addison,  as 
evidences  of  the  justice  of  his  theory,  it  would  appear 
probable  that  Walker,  as  well  as  Carolan,  *  thought  talent 
similar  to  those  richly  painted  vases  in  the  east,  the  most 
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brilliant  tints  of  which  could  not  be  discovered  unless 
vine  were  poured  into  them/* 

Somewhat  relevant  to  the  subject  of  our  meditations, 
on  returning  from  the  native  town  of  Carolan^   were 
nearly   the  first  words  of  an  English  soldier  who  ad" 
dressed  us  just  as  we  regained  the  road  we  had  quitted; 
and,  having  asked  the  way  to  Ardee,  and  discovered  by 
the  accentuation  of  our  reply  that  he  was  not  in  Irish 
company,  delivered  a  round  oath  in  abuse  of  whiskey, 
which  he  protested  was  abominable  drink  in  a  hot  day 
to  a  thirsty  foot-traveller;  adding  that  he  would  give  a 
day's  pay  for  a  draught  of  good  beer,  such  as  he  could 
have  obtained  at  every  country  alehouse  in  England. 
Having  previously  discovered  that  the  malt  liquor  of  the 
country  was  generally  in  truth  villainous,  we  could  readily 
sympathise  with  our  countryman's  perturbation  on  this 
account ;  but  could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  farther 
discovery  which  it  appeared  he  had  made,  that  even  the 
mik'Stones  in  Ireland  committed  blunders.     But  he  was 
pot  the  first  Englishman,  of  the  military  profession,  who 
had  been  posed  by  the  length  of  the  miles  in  Ireland,  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  own  country;  for,  just  after 
the  exchange  of  the  militias  of  the  two  kingdoms,  (as  we 
were  informed  in  Hibernia)  a  private  of  a  British  regi- 
ment quartered  in  Kerry,  who  was  toiling  in  a  summer's 
day,  laden  with  his  knapsack  and  accoutrements,  along 
a  road  remarkable  as  one  of  the  worst  of  the  very  inferior 
ones  to  be  found  in  that  county,  at  length,  bursting  into 
f,  tremendous  passion,  accosted  an  Irish  peasant,  with  an 
enquiry  as  to  the  reason    '  why  the  miles  were  so  d — d 
long  in  Ireland?'     *  Plase  your  honour,*  was  the  acute 
reply  of  the  Hibernian,  *  you  see  the  road  is  but  bad — 
hut  we  give  good  measure F     An  answer  this,   which,  as 
it  seemed  an  attempt  to   compensate  for  inferiority  of 
quality  by  additional  quantity,  was,  as  applied  to  the 
ypad,  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to  the  sturdy  English- 

*  See  Moore^a  Lalla  Rookh. 
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man,  who,  with  oaths  of  redoubled  vehemence,  conti- 
nued his  journey. 

And,  giving  the  best  information  we  possessed  to  the 
soldier  who  had  accosted  us,  we  also  resumed  ours; 
and,  passing  through  Carlanstown,  where  is  a  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  arrived  ere  long  in  sight  of 
Kells.  With  all  our  attachment  to  pedestrianism,  we 
confess  that  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  carriage  which 
overtook  us  a  few  miles  short  of  this  place,  was  accepted 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  it  was  made  with  politeness. 
The  heat  had  become  exc%8sive;  and  we  were  besides 
gratified  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  making 
enquiries  of  a  gentleman,  who  might  be  resident  near  a 
town  to  which  we  had  no  letters.  Though  not  a  resident 
in  the  vicinity,  this  gentleman  obligingly  communicated 
some  valuable  information,  and,  with  the  urbanity 
which  more  particularly  distinguishes  the  upper  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  acted  as  our  guide  to  the  antiquities 
of  Kells ;  and  did  not  quit  us,  till  we  were  seated  in  a 
chaise  from  the  Bectivt  Arms,  (a  good  inn)  and  were  once 
more  on  our  way  to  Dublin. 

Kells  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  respectable 
town,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  one.  It  is  by 
no  means  improbable^  as  tradition  reports,  that  it  owed 
its  origin  to  an  abbey  founded  here  by  Stv  Columbkill 
in  the  sixth  century.  On  the  arrival,  of  the  English, 
it  was  walled  and  fortified  with  towers;  and  in  1178, 
a  castle  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  market- 
place, which  still  bears  a  castellated  appearance. 
Opposite  to  where  the  castle  stood,  is  a  fragment  of  a 
very  fine  Cross,  sculptured  in  the  richest  manner; 
but  which  is  said  to  have  lain  neglected  on  the  ground 
for  a  length  of  time,  until  raised  on  its  pedestal  by  the 
desire,  and  at  the  expqnce,  of  the  celebrated  Dean 
Swift, 

The  Churchy  dedicated  to  St.  Senan,  a  respectable 
edifice,  and  neatly  fitted  up,  stands  at  the  upper  end  of 
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the  principal  street:  on  its  north  side  appears  an  in- 
sulated square  tower,  supporting  a  handsome  spire,  and 
bearing  an  inscription,  on  the  wall  nearest  the  church, 
purporting  that  the  latter,  being  in  decay,  was  re-edified 
A.  D.  1572,  (20  Elizabeth)  by  Hugh  Brady,  Bishop  of 
Meath.  Over  this  inscription,  are  three  busts  carved  in 
stone;  one  of  which  represents  a  bishop,  (probably  the 
rebuilder  of  the  church,)  and  the  two  others  also  appear 
intended  for  ecclesiastical  personages.  Beneath  is  an 
escutcheon  of  arms,  bearing  a  dragon  holding  a 
standard.  ^  ' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cemetery  is  a  Round  Tower, 

99  feet  high,  l6  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  walls  three 
feet  thick.  It  does  not  taper  so  much  towards  the 
summit  as  many  others.  The  roof  has  fallen  in;  but 
the  windows  at  the  four  cardinal  points  are  still  per- 
fect. In  situation,  this  tower  varies  from  the  generality 
of  those  in  Ireland,  being  placed  to  the  south-west 
instead  of  north-west,  of  the  church ;  but  this  seeming 
discordance  is  reconciled.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  tells  us, 
by  the  information  he  procured  of  the  old  church  having 
stood  southward  of  the  tower.  In  the  church-yard 
is  the  fragment  of  another  Cross,  very  richly  decorated 
with  figures  of  men,  beasts,  flowers,  &c. 

St.  ColumhkilV^  Cell,  said,  without  much  foundation, 

*  St.  Columba,  or  Columbkill,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts,  was  also  one 
of  the  greatest  patriarchs  of  the  monastic  order  in  Ireland.  To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  other  saints  of  the  same  name,  he  was  called 
ColumhArtV/,  on  account  of  the  number  of  monastic  cells,  called  by 
the  Irish  kills,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  He  was  of  the  noble 
extraction  of  Neil,  bom  at  Oartan,  county  of  Tyrconnel,  in  521,  and 
early  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  lessons  of  an 
ascetic  life,  under  the  celebrated  bishop  of  St.  Ferrain,  in  his  great 
school  of  Cluain-iraird,  he  esteemed  nothing  worthy  of  his  pursuit 
that  did  not  assist  in  the  disengagement  of  his  mind  from  the  world, 
and  the  advance  of  religion  and  holiness  in  his  heart.  Being  ad. 
vanced  to  the  order  of  the  priesthood  in  546,  he  gave  admirable 
lessons  of  piety  and  sacred  learning,  and  was  soon  attended  by  many 
diiciplef.    He  foanded,  about  the  year  560»the  great  monastery  of 
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to  be  the  Jirst  built  of  the  very  singular  stone-roofed 
chapels  or  oratories  of  Ireland,  is  not  likely  to  be  ob- 

Dair-maghy  now  Durrogh,  and  Sir  James  Ware  mentioDs  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  four  gospels  of  St.  Jerome^s  translation,  adorned  with  silver 
plates,  as  extant  in  his  time,  preserved  in  this  abbey.    He  likewise 
founded  many  other  monasteries  of  less  note ;  and  the  same  antiqua- 
rian observes,  that  a  Rule  composed  by  St.  Columba  then  existed  in 
the  old  Irish.    This  rule  he  settled  in  the  100  monasteries  which  be 
founded  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.    King  Dermot,  like  great  men  of 
more  modern  times,  being  offended  at  the  zeal  which  reproved  public 
vices,  St. Columba  determined  on  leaving  his  native  country;  and 
with  his  12  disciples  passed  intolScotland,  where  he  was  successful' 
in  converting  the  king  of  the  northern  Picts,  together  with  his  sub- 
jects.   These  Picts  having  thus  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  gave  St« 
Columba  the  little  island  of  Hyor  lona,  called  from  him  Y-colin-kille^ 
12  miles  from  the  land,  in  which  he  built  the  great  monastery,  which 
was  for  several  ages  the  chief  seminary  of  North  Britain,  and  continued 
long  the  burial-place  of  the  kings,  and  other  superior  personages. 
Here  St.  Columba^s  manner  of  living  was  most  austere;  his  fasting 
extraordinary,  the  bare  floor  his  bed,  and  a  stone  his  pillow;  yet  he 
was  mild  and  cheerful,  and  his  general  beneficence  won  him  the 
hearts  of  all.    He  considered  time  of  so  much  value  that  he  suffered 
no  minutes  to  pass  vrithout  employment;  and  that  employment  of  the 
best  kind,  promoting  religion  and  virtue  in  his  own  person,  and  com- 
municating the  same  by  example  and  precept  to  all  around  liim — an 
example,  in  this  respect,  to  the  priesthood  of  all  denominations.    In 
the  MS.  life  of  him  by  O^Donnell,itis  asserted  that,  being  of  the  blood- 
royal,  he  was  offered,  in  the  year  544,  the  crown  of  Ireland;  and  that 
Dermod  M'Cerball,  his  competitor,  succeeded  only  because  our  holy 
abbot  preferred  the  cowl  to  the  diadem,  an  evidentproof  of  the  sincerity 
of  his  devotion,  and  the  humility  of  his  mind.  He  died  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  island;  but  his  remains  were  some 
ages  after  removed  to  Down,  in  Ulster,  and  laid  in  one  vault  with  the 
remains  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridgit. — Biograph.  Hibem.  pp.^b,  6. 
To  the  monasteries  of  the  age  of  St.  Columbkill,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  ''the  learned  resorted;  here  the  ancient  manuscripts 
were  collected ;  here  religion  and  learning  found  a  safe  and  peaceful 
asylum.    The  monks  imparted  their  knowledge  and  doctrines  to 
numerous  students,  who  disseminated  them  widely  over  the  world : 
neither  have  their  public  services  been  confined  to  the  cloister,  for 
they  were  extended  to  the  cultivation  of  the  wildest  desert,  and 
most  barren  wilderness;  and  thus,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  morals, 
and  by  their  enlightened  understandings  within  doors,  and  their 
industrious    labours  without^  they  at  once  instructed,  civilized, 
and  benefited  mankind.^^ — Sir  R,  C.  Hoare*s  Tour.    Introduction^ 
p.  XXVI. 
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served  by  the  tourist,  unless  previously  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence here,  being  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  filthy  lane 
of  mud  cottages,  and  actually  forming  a  wood-house  and 
turf  repository  to  one  of  them. 

It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  who  speaks  of  that  at  Killaloe  as  *  probably  the 
original  sanctuary  of  the  holy  man  who  founded  the 
abbey;'  a  supposition  for  which  there  are  at  the  least 
equal  grounds  in  the  case  of  the  cell,  or  oratory,  of  St. 
Columbkill.  To  what  a  remote  period,  allowing  this 
supposition,  (which,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  proof, 
we  conceive  to  be  equally  incapable  of  a  decisive 
denial)  do  we  look  for  the  erection  of  this  struc- 
ture! Nearly  1300  years  ago,  this  little  edifice  might 
be  trod  by  the  steps  of  St.  Columba!  a  man  who,  in  the 
age  when  Christianity  was  pure  from  the  corruptions 
that  afterwards  defiled  it,  practiced  the  austere  virtues 
which  he  preached,  refused  the  proffered  crown  of  his 
country,  and,  in  holiness  and  humility  of  heart,  *  went 
about  doing  good.'  Simple,  as  was  himself,  still  stands 
the  cell  of  the  venerable  apostle:  rude  massive  stones 
alone  compose  the  front,  rear,  sides,  and  roof;  the  single 
aperture  is  the  door-way ;  and  the  floor  of  the  cell  the 
same  bare  earth,  which,  but  for  the  unavoidable  acces- 
sions of  years,  would  present  the  very  surface  on  which 
the  form  of  the  saint  often,  perhaps,  reposed.  Spite  of  the 
scepticism  of  modern  times,  the  imagination  here  wings 
its  way  to  the  distant  era  we  have  been  contemplating ; 
and  delights  to  picture  to  itself  the  patriot-saint,  whom 
no  pleasures  could  allure,  and  no  elevation  could  daz- 
zle, blessing  a  devoted  people  by  the  diffusion  of  his 
learning,  by  the  light  of  his  precepts,  and  the  force  of 
his  example :  and  while,  with  such  teachers,  possessing 
such  extensive  influence,  the  extreme  barbarity  of  these 
people  appears  impossible,  how  repugnant  to  the  heart 
of  every  real  lover  of  his  country  must  those  modem 
doctrines  be,  which  inculcate  that  the  Irish  nation  was 
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necessitated  to  wait  600  years  after  the  lessons  of  such 
men,  for  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  armament,  to  be  in- 
structed  (at  the  point  of  the  pike,  we  presume,  or  of  the 
arrow  from  the  renowned  Norman  cross-bow)  in  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  union,  in  the  first  principles  of  the  simplest 
arts  and  sciences,  in   the  fundamentals  of  the  rudest 
learning,    and    in   the    commonest  notions   of    justice 
and  humanity !     Doubtless,  the  ravages  of  the  barbaric 
Norwegians  and  Danes,  continued  for  three  centuries 
previously  to  the  coming  of  the  English,  had  done  much 
to  efface  the  very  remembrance  of  the  learned  and  religi- 
ous institutions  of  anterior  times :  consequently,  the  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  (who  was  contempo- 
rary with,  and  a  kinsman  to,  the  invaders)  although  they 
should  with  justice  apply  to  the  then  state  of  the  Irish, 
cannot  reasonably  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  period  so 
long  prior — and  still  less  can  the  descriptions  of  the  poet 
Spenser,  written  in   the  sixteenth   century,  afford   any 
illustration  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  the  arts  of  civil 
life,  to  be  found  among  the  natives  in  the  sixth — even  on 
the  common  but  erroneous  supposition,  that  so  consider- 
able a  lapse  of  years  must  necessarily  have  been  attended 
with  improvement.     And  when  or  where  did  that  nation 
exist,  whom  1000  years  of  slavery  (for  slavery,  during 
that  period,  in  strict  justice  it  may  be  called)  would  not 
have  degraded  ?     The  Irish  had  degenerated  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II. ;  they  had  degenerated  yet  more  in  that  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  solution  of  these  facts,  as  with  all 
humility  we  presume  them  to  be,  is  not,  we  think,  difficult. 
We  certainly  shall  not  yield  to  Dr.  Ledwich  himself,  in 
the  opinion  he  appears  to  entertain  of  the  mighty  effect 
of  the  laws  of  a  country  upon  the  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
tants; we  cannot  yet,  with  him,  conceive  that  any  possible 
system  of  laws  should  possess  a  tendency  *  to  perpetuate 
ignorance  and  barbarism:'  we  would  rather  attribute  such 
effects  to  those  intestine  commotions,  which  at  once  disht 
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turbed  the  operation  of  the  laws,  and  prevented  their 
amelioration.  Besides,  though  the  Brehon  t:ode  were 
rude  and  imperfect,  as  have  been  the  early  institutions 
of  all  nations,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the  fragments  of 
it  that  have  come  down  to  our  times,  are  the  additions, 
made  in  times  of  foreign  invasion  and  civil  warfare, 
rather  than  the  original  constitutions  of  an  age  of  lettered 
case  and  religious  prosperity  ?  Yet  the  principle  mainly 
recognised  even  by  these,  that  of  compensation  from 
the  offending  party  to  the  oflfended,  appears  to  be  im- 
planted in  our  nature,  and  pervaded,  it  is  likely,  every 
aboriginal  legal  code :  we  must  have  lost  all  respect  for 
the  Mosaic  system  of  laws,  inspired  by  God  himself,  and 
throughout  which  this  principle  prevails,  if  we  pro- 
nounce it  necessarily  tending  to  barbarism:  and  we  may 
with  confidence  presume,  that  the  Brehon  laws,  and  the 
people  which  they  governed,  would  have  gone  on  mu- 
tually benefiting  and  improving  each  other  up  to  the 
present  period,  as  have  the  laws  and  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  favourably  circumstanced,  if  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Irish  nation  were  so  long  placed 
had  but  been  favourable  to  such  improvement.  That 
the  reverse  of  such  mutual  improvement,  did  here  for 
so  long  a  period  obtain,  is  both  the  melancholy  fact, 
and  its  own  best  possible  solution. 

But  the  learned  Doctor  does  not  seem  aware  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  he  passes  on  the  very  people 
whose  reduction  of  his  country  he  so  highly  applauds, 
in  this  sweeping  charge  of  barbarism  against  its  ancient 
legal  institutions;  for,  were  the  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  natives  so  utterly  barbarous — and  did  the 
English  settlers  (to  whom  he  ascribes  *  piety,'  *  bravery,' 
and  almost  every  virtue  under  heaven)  adopt  them  ?  In 
a  majority  of  instances,  they  actually  did,  notwithstand- 
ing the  nominal  abolishment  of  the  Brehon  code  by 
Henry;  and  the  reflection  so  curious  an  historical 
fact  produces  in  our  English  bosoms  is  this ;  that,  had  the 
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Roman  and  Saxon  conquerors  of  our  own  country  acted 
as  did  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland — had  they  adopted 
the  rude  institutions  of  the  Britons,  in  preference  to 
implanting  their  own  improved  systems  of  legislature — at 
the  same  time  that,  instead  of  amalgamating  with  the 
natives,  they  kept  them  without  B.pale  of  demarcation-^ 
England  at  this  day,  in  lieu  of  her  admired  constitution, 
(the  result  of  Saxon  law  contending  with  Norman 
tyranny — of  the  eternal  spirit  of  Alfred  conflicting  with 
the  feudal  genius  of  the  Conqueror — )  might  have 
ranked  lower  in  the  scale  of  nations  than  the  Hibemia 
of  the  sixth  century. 

To  return  to  the  stone-roofed  cell  of  St.  ColumbkilU 
It  seems  not  to  be  disallowed,  even  by  Dr.  Ledwich, 
that  this  building  was  either  built  by  the  direction,  or 
adopted  for  the  use,  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears; 
and  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  walls,  whose  masonry 
has  defied  the  ravages  of  nearly  1300  years,  and  of  a 
roof,  whose  arch  has  been  bare  to  the  heavens  for  an 
equal  period  of  time.  The  air  of  rudeness  impressed 
upon  the  structure,  had  it  not  attached  to  it  when  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  must  infallibly  have 
prevailed  in  the  aspect  of  a  building  of  such  simple 
form,  exposed  as  this  has  been  to  the  war  of  ages;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  appears  but  natural  to  infer,  that,  as 
the  people  who  erected  this  cell,  were  certainly  possessed 
of  the  first  principles  of  architecture,  they  sometimes 
applied  them  to  the  construction  of  edifices  more  com- 
plex. This,  as  appears  from  its  smallness,  as  well  as 
from  the  appellation  it  still  bears,  was  probably  a  mere 
sanctuary  for  mortification  of  St.  Columba's ; — what  thei^ 
may  have  been  the  palaces  erected  at  the  same  period? 
We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  that  stone  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  latter;  and  Dr. 
Ledwich  himself  assures  us,  that  ^^  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Irish  Church  were  averse  to  stone  fabrics ;" 
but  why  are  we  forbidden  to  suppose,  that  the  extren^e 
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commonness  of  stone  in  this  country  might  render  it  of 
little  esteem  for  public  buildings  of  any  kind  ? — and,  since 
all  our  ideas  of  beauty  and  costliness  are  but  relative, 
depending  in  a  great  degree  on  the  supposed  rarity  of  the 
thing  called  costly  or  beautiful,  why,  either,  are  we  to 
deny  elegance  to  the  minds  and  manner  of  the  courtiers 
of  Tarah,*  who  had  the  models  of  all  that  was  then 
esteemed  elegant  or  rich  before  their  eyes,  or  refinement 
to  the  generality  of  a  people,  with  whom  the  treasures  of 
classic  lore,  and  the  informing  light  of  a  pure  religion, 
are  with  every  reason  supposed  to  have  been  familiar? 
Be  it  true,  then,  that,  as  Sir  John  Davies  observed,  *the 
Irishry,'  whom  he  allows  to  have  been  *  lovers  of  poetry, 
music,  and  all  kinds  of  learning,'  '  did  never  build  any 
houses  of  brick  or  stone,  before  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
II.,'  (though  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  knew 
that  they  did  not  six  centuries  prior  to  that  event,)  still 
we  cannot  allow,  that  the  people  who  built  such  a  cell  as 
that  of  St.  Columbkill,  who,  from  the  evidence  of  that 
specimen  alone,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
been  capable  of  productions  very  superior,  and  who,  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  writers,  engrossed  the  litera- 
ture and  the  piety  of  Europe,  can  with  justice  be  disgraced 
by  any  epithet  below  that  of  civilized. 

The  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Kells,  is  extensive,  and  well-planted;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Curwen,  *  most  legibly  marked  with 
the  ruinous  eflfects  of  absenteeship : — it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  be  told  that  the  estate  was  deserted  by  its  owner .'t 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  remarks,  on  the  same  demense,  that  he 
*  cannot  commend  the  architecture  either  of  the  mansion- 
house,  or  its  appendage,  an  ornamental  tower,  belonging 
to  the  same  nobleman  :'t  the  latter,  however,  is  not 

*  The  ancient  residence  of  the  Irish  k'mgg. 

t  Letters  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  II.  184. 

f  Jonn^al  of  ^,  Tour  in  Ireland,  p.  174, 
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only  for  miles  around  a  most  conspicuous  object,  but 
aflfords  from  its  summit  a  very  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Mr.  Wakefield  calls  *  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort,  near  Kells,  a  noble  mansion:' 
his  farther  remark,  that  *  these  fine  places  (the  numerous 
and  very  frequently  tasteful  residences  of  the  gentry 
in  this  county)  .  contribute  to  render  more  striking 
the  wretched  hovels  in  which  the  peasantry  dwell,  and 
which  are  uncommonly  bad  throughout  all  Meath/  is 
as  just,  as  the  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  it  are 
unpleasing. 

The  tourist,  if  he  chooses  to  make  a  circuit  from  this 
point,  may  embrace  Fore,  and  Castletown-Delvin,  in 
Westmeath,  together  with  Athboy  and  Trim,  in  the  way 
to  Navan :  for  in  this,  as  in  countless  instances,  travelling 
by  the  map  is  practicable  to  a  degree  not  known  in  £ng« 
land:  roads  innumerable  have  been  created  since  the 
tour  of  Arthur  Young,  yet,  even  at  the  period  of  his 
acute  and  judicious  remarks,  he  could  say,  *  I  will  go 
here,  I  will  go  there ;  I  could  trace  a  route  upon  paper 
as  wild  as  fancy  could  dictate,  and  every  where  I  found 
beautiful  roads  without  break  or  hindrance  to  enable 
me  to  realize  my  design.' 

Fore,  or  Foure,  is  described,  as  to  its  monastic  re- 
mains, by  Mr.  Archdall,  with  his  usual  learning  and 
ability ;  besides  which,  some  interesting  records  of  the 
place  by  Sir  Henry  Piers,  are  preserved  in  Vallancey's 
*  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,*  which  are  as 
follows : 

"  Foure,  an  ancient  corporation,  sending  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  is  seated  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
which  intcrposeth  between  it  and  Lough  Lene.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  a  town  or  university 
of  literature;  and  its  name,  signifying  in  the  Irish 
language  the  town  of  books,  and  Lough  Lene,  the  lake 
of  learning,  together  with  an  island  in  it  bearing  the 
like  name,  may  seem  po  give  countenance  to  this  old 
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tradition.  But  if  this  town  were  not  the  mart  of  learn- 
ing, surely  it  was  of  devotion,  there  being  in  it  no  less 
than  the  ruins  of  three  parish  churches,  more  by  two 
than  the  greatest  and  best  town  of  our  county  hath ;  one 
monastery,  one  church  or  cell  of  an  anchorite,  the  sole 
of  the  religious  of  this  kind  in  Ireland.  This  religious 
person  at  his  entry  maketh  a  vow  never  to  go  out  of  his 
doors  all  his  life  after,  and  accordingly  here  he  remains 
pent  up  all  his  days:  every  day  he  saith  mass  in  his 
chapel,  which  also  is  part  of,  nay  almost  all  his  dwelling 
house,  for  there  is  no  more  house,  but  a  very  small 
castle,  wherein  a  tall  man  can  hardly  stretch  himself  at 
length,  if  he  lie  down  on  the  floor;  nor  is  there  any 
passage  into  the  castle,  but  through  the  chapel.  He  hath 
servants  that  attend  him  at  his  call  in  an  outhouse,  but 
none  lyeth  within  the  church  but  himself.  He  is  said  by 
the  natives,  who  hold  him  in  great  veneration  for  his 
sanctity,  every  day  to  dig  or  rather  scrape  (for  he  useth 
no  other  tools  but  his  nails)  a  portion  of  his  grave ;  being 
esteemed  of  so  great  holiness,  as  if  purity  and  sanctity 
were  entailed  on  his  cell,  he  is  constantly  visited  by 
those  of  the  Romish  religion,  who  aim  at  being  esteemed 
more  devout  than  the  ordinary  amongst  them:  every 
visitant  at  his  departure  leaveth  his  oflfering,  (or  as  they 
phrase  it)  devotion  on  his  altar;  but  he  relieth  not  on 
this  only  for  a  maintenance,  but  hath  those  to  bring  him 
in  their  devotion,  whose  devotions  are  not  so  fervent  as 
to  invite  them  to  do  the  office  in  person ;  these  are  called 
his  proctors,  who  range  all  the  counties  in  Ireland  to  beg 
for  him,  whom  they  call  *  The  Holy  Man  in  the  Stone/ 
Corn,  eggs,  geese,  turkeys,  hens,  sheep,  money,  and 
what  not;  nothing  comes  amiss,  and  no  where  do  they 
fail  altogether,  but  something  is  had,  insomuch  that  if 
his  proctors  deal  honestly,  nay  if  they  return  him  but 
a  tenth  part  of  what  is  given  him,  he  may  doubtless 
fare  as  well  as  any  priest  of  them  all.  The  only  re- 
creation this  poor  prisoner  is  capable  of,  is  to  walk  on 
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his  terras  built  over  the  cell- wherein  he  lies,  if  he  may 
be  said  to  walk,  who  cannot  in  one  line  stretch  forth  his 
legs  four  times."  From  an  inscription  still  existing  in  a 
ruined  chapel  under  the  hill,  which  was  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Westmeath  family,  and  to  whom  there  is  a 
monumental  tablet  bearing  date  in  168O,  it  appears  that 
a  hermit  resided  here  so  late  as  the  year  1616. 

"  Besides  the  ruins  of  these  parish  churches,  city 
walls,  and  gateways,  there  is  the  shell  of  a  spacious 
monastery,*  situated  in  the  vale  below,  and,  as  Sir  H. 
Piers  observes,  *  built  in  a  bog,  but  founded  on  a  firm 
spot  of  ground/  This  monastery  presents  a  large  pile  of 
simple  and  unomamented  masonry:  the  chapel  is  still 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  has  three 
narrow  pointed  windows.  The  valley  in  which  this 
abbey  is  placed,  must  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity  have 
been  a  delightful  retreat;  the  outline  is  still  good,  and 
nothing  is  wanting  but  wood  to  render  it  an  attractive 
spot  in  modern  days ;  the  approach  to  it  from  the  east 
was  protected  by  a  strong  fort,  of  which  the  earthen 
mounds  only  remain.  Religion  still  maintains  her  rites 
at  Fore,  though  forsaken  by  its  cloistered  mhabitants ; 
one  of  the  church-yards  being  thickly  crowded  with 
tomb-stones,  though  the  church  is  in  ruins  ;"t  (a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  uncommon  in  Ireland.) 

Lough  Lene  is  small,  compared  with  other  lakes  in 
Westmeath,  but  gives  birth  to  two  rivulets,  which,  flow- 

*  "  At  Fore  we  find  a  Priory  •£  Canons  Regular,  which  was  built 
by  St.  Fechin  about  the  year  630.  He  died  of  the  plag-ue,  A.  D. 
665,  after  having^  g^overned  3000  monks  in  this  abbey."  ArckdaWs 
Monast,  Hibern.  p.  711. — From  the  annais  of  the  monastery,  col- 
lected  by  the  same  author,  we  learn  that  it  was  founded  in  1209  by 
Walter  de  Lacie,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Taurin  and  St.  Fechin, 
for  monies  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  whom  he  brought  for  that 
purpose  from  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Taurin,  in  Evereux,  Normandy,  and 
made  this  a  cell  tu  that  abbey ;  from  which  period,  this  religious 
house  appears  to  have  been  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Priory  of  St.  Fechin  and  St.  Taurin. 

t  Sir  B.  C.  Uoare'g  Journal,  p.  20. 
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ing  from  it,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  kingdom.  The  banks  are  flat,  though 
well  cultivated,  and  therefore  less  romantic  than  those 
of  many  others;  but  the  soil  being  fertile,  and  in  general 
sufficiently  wooded,  the  district  around  may  rank  with 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  island.  Lough  Lene  produces 
good  trout  and  pike,  and  becomes  interesting  to  the 
lover  of  angling,  from  the  three  woody  islets  which 
picturesquely  emerge  from  its  surface,  and  afford  him 
good  stations  for  his  favourite  sport.  On  its  north  side, 
the  waters  penetrate  beneath  the  rock,  and  reappear  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  near  Fore,  where  they  turn 
a  mill.  Towards  the  south,  at  a  small  distance,  is  a 
raised  earthen  work,  traditionally  called  The  Fort  of 
Turgesius,  the  Norwegian  chief  who  is  represented  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
Ireland.  The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  this 
tyrant  arc  stated  by  the  same  historian  to  have  taken 
place  in  *  a  certain  island  in  the  province  of  Meath,' 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  historical  testimony  as  to  the 
.island  meant,  we  may  as  naturally  conclude  it  to  have 
been  one  of  these  in  Lough  Lene  as  any  other.  "  The 
Norwegian  chieftain  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  who,  knowing  the 
ferocious  disposition  of  the  tyrant,  did  not  dare  to  irritate 
him  by  a  deniaj.  He  therefore  apparently  acceded  to 
his  proposal,  and  promised  to  send  his  daughter, 
attended  by  15  young  damsels,  to  a  certain  island  in  the 
province  of  Meath,  at  an  appointed  time.  In  the  mean 
while,  Melaghlin  (king  of  Meath)  selects  15  of  the  most 
resolute  and  beautiful  youths,  without  beards,  orders 
them  to  be  habited  like  young  women,  and  to  carry 
each  of  then>  a  sword  concealed  under  their  garments. 
Thus  accoutred,  they  proceed  to  the  place  of  meeting; 
where  they  find  the  amourous  chieftain,  and  his  youth- 
ful comrades,  eager  to  receive  the  princess  and  her 
supposed  females:  but  no  sooner  had  Turgesius  trans- 
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gressed  the  bounds  of  decorum,  than  the  young  men 
drew  forth  their  secret  weapons,  and,  throwing  off  the 
disguise  they  had  assumed,  put  the  Norwegian  and  his 
companions  to  death:' thus  saving  the  honour  of  the 
royal  father  and  of  his  daughter,  and  delivering  their 
country  from  the  hands  of  a  most  oppressive  tyrant/'* 

At  Castle  Pollard,  in  this  vicinity,  is  a  seat  of  Mr, 
Pollard,  the  plantations  of  which  adjoin  to  those  of 
Pakenham,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Longford ;  but  their 
situation  presents  nothing  striking  or  picturesque.  The 
ruined  churches  of  Clonamy  and  Archerstown,  possessing 
no  remarkable  feature,  are  also  in  this  neighbourhood, 
Clonmellon,  nearer  Kells,  has  an  elegant  church,  with  a 
steeple  and  spire,  all  in  very  tolerable  modern  gothic. 

At  Castletown  Delvin,  a  town  of  small  note, 
a  part  of  the  ancient  baronial  castle  of  the  Earls  of 
Westmeath  is  yet  standing  :t  near  it  is  a  Rath.  .  - 

The  road  from  hence  to  Baronstown,  where  is  a  seat  of 
Lord  Sunderlin,  is  through  a  charming  country,  richly 
diversified    with    lakes   and    commanding   eminences. 
Lord  Sunderlin's  mansion  extends  300  feet  in  front,  in- 
cluding the  wings :  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  consider*, 
able  park,  is  surrounded  by  excellent  plantations,  an4  ^ 
is  possessed   of  a  choice  and  very  extensive  garden,  if 
The  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin  passes  by  the  park  walls^  ^ 
Lord  Sunderlin  is  a  resident  propiietor,  and  a  noblfinai^.j, 
of  whose  exertions  to  benefit  his  country,  and  appro- 1 
priation  of  fortune  to  the  same  end,  it  is  impossible  to 

*  Giraldas.  TopograpbiaHibernis. 

f  ^*  Delvin,  in  tbe  barony  from  it  named,  a  larg^e  oblong^  square 
castle,  high  raised,  bavingf  at  each  corner  a  large  round  tower,  which 
equalleth,  if  not  snrmountetb  the  castle,  a  structure  speaking  ancient 
magnificence.  It  is  now  wholly  waste,  without  roof  or  inhabitanti. 
It  giFCth  the  title  of  a  Lord  Baron  to  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Nugent,  Earl  of  Westmeath,  of  an  ancient  illustrious  fiimily 
descended  from  Baron  Jones,  (who,  without  the  style  of  lord)  was  of 
the  first  English  conquerors,  and  seated  here."— FiaZ/ance^'*  Coir 
lectanea,  1,62. 
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Speak  in  terms  of  too  much  praise.  But  let  his  actions 
speak  for  him !  His  lordship  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes :  he  has  therefore  built  a 
neat  School^  inscribed  "  Opened  December,  1807,  for 
the  cheap  and  easy  instruction  of  children  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations/^  in  which  100  boys  and  80  girls 
are  at  present  under  tuition:  It  may  be  observed,  that 
the  Lancastrian  plan  was  here  attempted,  but  failed. 
The  order  and  method  introduced  among  the  children, 
alarmed  the  parents :  they  thought  it  partook  of  military 
discipline,  and  formed  part  of  a  scheme  to  entice  or  entrap 
them  into  the  army  :  they  objected  also  to  their  children 
being  made  monitors,  erroneously  conceiving  that  their 
own  time  and  learning  were  sacrificed  to  the  teaching 
of  others.  Preposterous  as  such  notions  may  appear 
to  the  better  informed,  the  feelings  of  the  parties  should 
be  considered  before  judgment  is  passed  on  them: 
but  this  would  only  lead  to  a  review  of  the  calami- 
ties of  the  past — let  us  hope  a  happier  period  may 
soon  arrive,  when  the  sorrows  and  resentments  still  too 
prevalent  shall  be  forgotten.  Catholic  parents  ought 
to  have  every  assurance,  that  no  interference  with  the 
creed  of  their  children  is  intended ;  when  this  point  is 
placed  beyond  suspicion,  the  best  effects  have  never 
failed  to  result;  but  when  and  wherever  the  narrow 
principle  of  exclusion,  or  that  of  conversion,  has  been 
adopted,  the  efforts,  however  sincere,  of  the  promoters 
of  such  seminaries,  have  produced  at  the  best  very 
limited  good.  A  beautiful  Churchy  at  the  entrance  of 
the  park,  has  also  been  erected  by  the  present  noble 
possessor.  Its  architecture  deserves  attention,  and  the 
interior  is  characterised  by  an  elegant  simplicity.  The 
windows  being  of  ground  glass,  a  dead  and  solemn 
light  is  created,  very  appropriate  to  a  sacred  edifice; 
and  a  very  judicious  improvement  upon  the  common 
plan,  is  the  position  of  the  pulpit  on  one  side  of  the 
communion-table,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  congre- 
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gation  are  brought  within  view  of  the  minister.  A  family 
mausoleum  adjoins  the  church,  and  at  a  short  distance 
is  the  parsonage-house,  exhibiting  every  appearance  of 
comfort.  Besides  these  buildings,  the  country  is  in- 
debted for  the  Bridge  of  Balb/cock,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  Lord  Sunderlin.  By  this  a  communication  is  obtained 
with  Granard,  in  Longford,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  large  extent  of  country  are  no  longer  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  a  circuit  of  five  or  six  miles  Irish,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  produce  at  that  town.  In  slII 
these  improvements,  appear  evidences  of  that  benevo- 
lent consideration,  the  fruits  of  which  are  as  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  they  are  gratifying  to  the  heart.* 

At  Mitchehtovm  is  the  seat  of  R.  S.  Tighe,  Esq. ;  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  district  between  this  vici- 
nity and  Trim,  is  much  enhvened  by  numerous  others, 
with  the  plantations  attached  to  them.  Wood,  however, 
is  still  generally  wanting,  to  what  were  otherwise  a  most 
lovely  district;  and  yet  its  growth  is  here  so  rapid,  that 
the  encouragement  to  plant  can  no  where  be  exceeded. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  shrubs  attracts  equal  sur- 
prise and  admiration;  and  perhaps  a  spot  could  not 
easily  be  found,  more  favourable  to  the  increase  of  every 
species  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Reynella,  on  the  MuUingar  road,  is  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Reynell,  a  lady  who,  upon  the  premature  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Rejniell,  followed  up  those  plans  of  im- 
provement, by  which  her  husband  had  obtained  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  ameliorators  of  Ireland.  The 
decease  of  Mr.  R.  was  indeed  a  public  loss.  By  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  labour,  and  thus  creating  a 
spirit  of  industry  highly  beneficial  to  the  lower  orders, 
(who  entertained  a  due  sense  of  their  obligations,  and 
acknowledged  them  with  gratitude)  this  gentleman  be- 
came  at  once   their  adviser,   friend,    and   benefactor. 

*  See  Curwen^s  Letters,  vol.  II. 
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When  the  Rebellion  of  1798  first  made  its  appearance, 
Mrs.  Reynell  was  actively  and  anxiously  employed  in 
completing  a  sheet  of  water  which  had  given  employ- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  people.  Conscious  that  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  the  labouring  classes  in  her 
neighbourhood  had  never  been  neglected,  and  confiding 
in  the  gratitude  of  some,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
remainder,  this  lady  had  the  intrepidity  to  remain  in 
her  mansion,  and,  putting  arms  into  the  hands  of  her 
servants,  and  being  otherwise  prepared  to  protect  her 
property  in  case  of  emergency,  she  resolved  to  wait  the 
event.  It  agreed  with  her  anticipations.  The  veneration 
and  attachment  of  the  people  proved  her  complete  pro- 
tection and  defence,  and  she  sustained  not  the  slightest 
loss  or  injury  of  any  description.  "  This  circum- 
stance," (says  our  highly  respected  authority*  for  this 
anecdote,)  "  furnishes  another  instance  of  Irishmen,  who, 
though  feeling  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  thoroughly  disregarding  every  personal  conse- 
quence that  might  attach  to  the  violation  of  them,  were 
yet  gratefully  alive  to  the  remembrance  of  obligations, 
and  revolted  at  the  idea  of  repaying  their  benefactors  by 
lawless  and  inconsiderate  violence.  A  people,  on  whom 
consideration  and  kindness  hate  such  influence,  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  condemned,  when  acting  wrong.  Where 
many  and  real  grievances  exist,  in  any  community,  it 
cannot  be  surprising  that  they  should  be  exaggerated, 
and,  when  fomented  by  mischievous  parties,  lead  to  the 
fatal  adoption  of  measures  for  redress,  that  in  the  end 
do  but  augment  the  sufferings  previously  endured." 

At H BOY  is  a  tolerable  town,  and  has  a  large  inn,  pos- 
sessing the  accommodation  of  good  post-horses.  The 
country  around  is  well  enclosed,  and  the  tillage  better 
than  ordinary.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  its  great  returns  to  the  occupiers,  the  condition 

•  Mr.  Curwen.    See  Lettera,  II.  266. 
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of  the  labourers  bears  no  affinity  to  either:  extreme 
privation  and  poverty  are  still  the  characteristics  of  their 
pitiable  situation.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  a 
modicum  of  happiness  may  be  enjoyed  even  by  a 
peasantry,  whose  whole  existence  argues  a  suspensioti 
of  the  chief  possessions  and  privileges  which  in  England 
teach  the  labourer  self-respect,  and,  nationality  will  not 
prevent  our  adding,  too  frequently  a  bearish  self-import- 
ance ;  we  do  not  deny,  that  the  Irishman  and  his  family 
have  very  frequently  a  plenty  of  their  ordinary  food, 
which  the  English  cottager  as  frequently  has  not;  that 
the  children  are  in  consequence  well  formed  and 
healthy,  although  a  piece  of  sacking,  tied  on  with  a 
rope  or  hayband  may  be  their  only  garment;*  or  thai 
hilarity  does  sometimes  preside  over  the  feast  of 
potatoes  and  buttermilk,  at  which,  if  the  smoke  per* 
mitted  the  exercise  of  vision,  the  parents,  the  children, 
the  fowls,  and  the  pig  would  be  discovered  equal  sharers 
in  the  mess ;  we  do  not  even  deny  the  occasional  pre- 
dominance of  such  joys,  as  the  tenderest  and  most 
devoted  family  attachment  will,  in  all  possible  circum- 
stances perhaps,  inspire;  but,  in  spite  of  these  admis- 
sions, still  is  the  situation  of  the  poor  Irishman  such,  as, 
since  it  evidently  degrades  him  in  his  own  eyes,  must 
deprive  him  of  that  first  and  most  rational  source  of 
happiness  in  the  existing  state  of  society— the  conscious? 
ness  of  possessing  equal  rights,  if  not  equal  wealthy 
with  the  community  of  his  fellow  men. 

St.  Lucy,  the  property  of  Sir  Benjamin  Qhapman,  wbp 
keeps  in  hand  a  farm  of  near  6000  Irish  acres,  and 
BaUinlough,  with  its  well  wooded  demesne,  belonging  to 
Sir  Hugh  O'Reilly,  are  seats  in  the  neighboi^rhpo4  of 
Athboy. 

At  Trim,  we  again  reach  the  Boyne,  silently  flowing 
on  through  weeds  and  rushes,  and  amidst  a  profusion  of 

*  A  circuBVtance  we  have  repeatedly  witii^ie^. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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the  Nymphcta  AWa,  or  white  water-lily.  T^is  is  the 
shire-town  of  Meath,  where  the  assises  are  held,  aad 
possesses  a  handsome  and  stroi>g*built  Gaol^  to  vvfiich 
some  recent  additions  have  been  made.  It  is  governed 
by  a  portrieve,  and  town-clerk.  The  Charter  School^ 
for  60  grjls,  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Earl  of 
^ornington.  A  Trophy  to  the  Puke  of  Wellington 
l^as  been  recently  erected  in  this  town:  it  is  a 
Corinthian  column,  surmounted  by  a  statye  of  the  hero. 
Here,  according  to  Mr.  Arc^dall,  were  many  religious 
foundations;  St.  Patrick,  so  early  as  tl^e  year  432, 
Jlaving  founded  ap  Abbey  of  Canons  Regular,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  given 
for  that  purpose  by  Fethlemid,  tjie  son  of  Laogl^aire,  and 
gf^dson  of  Niall.  TJie  steeple,  usually  called  the  Yel- 
low Steeple,  pf  wl^ich  a  conspicuous  fragment  still 
remains,  was  a  lofty,  handsome,  square  tower, '  the 
remainder  of  which  was  demolished  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
against  whom  it  held  out  a  considerable  time  as  a  garri- 
son. This  church  possessed  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  it  had  obtained  iq 
the  performance  of  miracles,  and  the  many  pilgrimages 
and  ofFeriQgs  consequently  made  to  it,  was  publicly 
btirned  in  the  year  1538. — ^The  Grey  Friary  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Bonaventure,  and  generally  called  the 
Observantine  Friary  of  Trim.  It  has  been  disputed 
whether  it  owed  its  found £),tion  to  King  John,  or  to  the 
family  of  Plunket,  Ip  1330,  a  great  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  undermined  by  the  waters  of  the  Boyne,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.  Father  Richard  Plunket,  who  wrote  an 
Irish  Dictiojiary,  now  in  the  Public  Library  of  Dublin, 
resided  in  this  convent;  on  a  part  of  the  site  pf  wl\ich  the 
present  Sessions-house  has  been  erected. — ^The  DomJ- 
liican  Friary,  situated  nesur  tjie  gate  leading  to  Athboy, 
Vra§  founded  in  honour  pf  the  Virgin  Mary,  A.  I).  1263, 
by  Geoffrey  de  Geneville,  Lord  of  Meath.  The  same 
Geoj9rey,  in  t^e  year  1308,  resigned  the  lordship  of 
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Moath  to  Roger  de  Mortimer,  the  rightful  heir,  and  en*' 
tered  himself  a  friar  of  this  monastery,  wherein  he  died, , 
and  was  buried  in  1314.  Many  others  of  his  family 
were  also  interred  here. — ^The  Priory  of  Crossbearers, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  and  his  successors  in  the  see 
were  among  its  greatest  benefactors.  We  are  told  that 
this  was  a  truly  magnificent  building;  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  parliaments  of  Trim  were  held  in  the  great  hall 
of  this  house,  or  perhaps  in  the  Dominican  friary :  one 
of  their  enactments  was,  *  that  the  Irish  should  not  wear 
shirts  stained  with  saffron.' — ^Here  also  was  a  Convent  of 
Nuns. — And  an  ancient  church  was  called  the  Church 
of  the  Grecians ;  which,  Mr.  Archdall  thought,  might  be 
some  proof  that  the  Grecians  of  old  made  a  settlement 
in  this  kingdom. — We  also  find,  in  the  parishrchurch 
of  St.  Patrick  in  this  town,  a  Perpetual  Chjintry  of 
Three  Priests. 

Trim  Castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  forms  ^ 
pleasing  subject  for  the  pencil.  "  This,"  says  Sir  R.  C,- 
Hoare,  "  is  almost  the  only  building  I  have  seen  ill 
Ireland,  that  deserves  the  appellation  of  castle;  the 
generality  of  buildings  so  called  are  only  small  forts^ 
resembling  each  other  very  much  in  the  style  of  their 
architecture.  The  natives,  perhaps,  whose  eyes  have  not 
been  accustomed,  as  mine  have,  to  view  with  rapture  the 
stately  fabrics  of  Conway,  Caernarvon^  and  Harlech,  may 
think  this  remark  fastidious;  but,  in  comparison  with  the 
English,  Welch,  and  Scotch  castles,  and  as  far  a3  my 
observation  has  extended  in  this  country,  I  cannot  allow 
it  to  be  ill-founded."  Originally  erected  by  Hugh  de 
Jliacy,  to  secure  his  large  possessions  in  Meath,  or,  as 
Can;iden  asserts,  by  William  Peppard,  previously  to  the 
grant  of  Meath  to  De  Lacy,  this  castle  continued  during 
successive  centuries  to  be  the  most  important  stronghold 
of  the  English  pale.  According  to  an  historical  frag* 
in^n|;  by  Mai^ice  Began,  published  by  Harris^  in. Jus 
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*  Hibemica,'  Hugh  de  Lacy,  on  completing  the  buildiiygy 
departed  for  England,  leaving  it  in  the  custody  of  Hugh 
Tyrrell,  *  his  intrinsicke  freind/  The  King  of  Con- 
naught,  taking  advantage  of  De  Lac/s  absence,  assem- 
bled all  his  powers,  with  a  view  to  its  destruction ;  and 
though  Tyrrell,  advised  of  his  coming,  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  Strongbow  for  assistance,  and  though  the  Earl 
marched  towards  Trim  in  alt  haste,  yet  Tyrrell,  seeing 
the  enemy  at  hand,  and  thinking  himself  too  weak  to 
resist  their  numbers  abandoned  the  castle,  and  burnt 
it;  upon  which  the  Irish  monarch,  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  his  expedition,  returned  home.  Strongbow, 
however,  pursued  him,  and,  falling  upon  the  rear  of  his 
army,  slew  150  of  the  Irish;  which  done,  he  retired  to 
Dublin,  and  Hugh  Tyrrell  to  the  ruined  castle  of  Trim, 
to  re-edify  it  before  Hugh  de  Lacy  should  return  from 
England. 

In  1221,  the  province  of  Meath  being  much  harassed 
by  private  dissensions  between  Hugh  de  Lacy,  son  and 
successor  of  the  original  Palatine,  and  William  Marshall, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  "  Trim,"  says  Ware,  "  was  besieged, 
and  brought  to  lamentable  plight;  and  when  the  rage  and 
fury  of  their  broils  were  somewhat  abated,  to  prevent  the 
like  in  future,  the  Castle  of  Trim  was  built:"  (that  is,  re- 
built, and  in  a  much  stronger  manner,  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old  one.)  Here,  in  1399>  Richard  the  Second,  who 
was  then  in  Ireland,  hearing  of  the  progress  of  the  Duke 
<>f  Lancaster  in  his  English  dominions,  imprisoned  the  sons 
of  his  rival  and  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  the  former  of 
whom  was  afterwards  drowned  on  his  passage  to  Eng*" 
land.  In  1423,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Meath  and 
Ulster,  who  had  possessed  the  inheritance  of  Trim,  and> 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  island,  had  enjoyed  more  than 
cu8l6mary  authority  in  that  office,  died  of  the  plague  in 
this  castle. 

During  the  rebellious  and  troublesome  reign  of  the 
unfortunate  Chailes  I.  the  town  of  Trim  became  again  a 
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scene  of  tumult  and  disorder.  In  l641,  it  was,  with  the 
castle,  surprised  by  the  inMirgents,  but  retaken  the  next 
year  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  *  a  gallant  gentleman,  whose 
▼ery  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Irish/  according  to  Led- 
wich;  but  who  has  been  by  another  writer  more  justly 
described  as  ^  a  soldier  of  fortune,  trained  in  the  wars  of 
Elizabeth,  morose,  cruel,  and  inveterately  hostile  to  die 
Irish,  particularly  on  account  of  depredations  on  his 
lands/*  Being  '  employed  in  petty  expeditions,'  he  had 
previously  taken  Wicklow  castle,  *  but  sullied  his  victory 
by  an  unprovoked  and  indiscriminate  carnage,  which 
rivalled  in  atrocity  the  excesses  of  the  northerns ;'  he  had 
'  committed  some  ravages  and  indiscriminate  slaughters, 
at  Santry  and  Clontarf,  and  had  wasted  the  country 
around  Swords  without  mercy ;'  but  he  ended  his  remorse- 
less career  at  Trim;  for,  pursuing  in  the  dark  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  repulsed  in  an  attempted  sur- 
prisal  of  the  place,  he  received  a  shot,  *  whether  from 
his  own  men  or  fro;n  the  enemy  was  never  known,  and 
expited.'  *  His  body,'  continues  the  antiquarian  just 
mentioned,  ^  was  brought  to  Dublin,  and  there  interred 
with  great  solemnity  ;^oo(fe  of  English  tears  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  gravel' 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Trim,  occur  the 
ruins  of  two  more  monastic  edifices,  besides  those  in  the 
town  itself,  which  have  been  described;  the  Prkny  of 
Newtown^  north  of  the  Boyne,  and  another,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist ^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the.  river* 
The  former  was  founded  in  1206,  for  Canons  Regular  of 
St.  Victor,  by  Simon  de  Roche£[)rt,  Bishop  of  Meath^ 
who  afterwards  converted  the  church  into  a  cathedral, 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Here 
were  made,  by  this  prelate,  in  12l6,  the  remarkable 
constitutions  which  changed  village  bishoprics  into  rural 
deaneries:  the  canons  of  this  synod  are  to  be  found  in 

•  ,Ck»i4oii>  ^ist.  of  Irelaadl,  1.197. 
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Wilkins's  Councils.  Bishop  Simon  died  in  1224,  and 
was  intefred  in  the  large  old  church,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist.  Mr.  Archdall,  and  Dr.  Lcdwich, 
following  him,  notice  an  ancient  tomb,  said  to  have  been 
placed  here  for  a  daughter  of  King  John.  Upon  which 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  remarks,  '^  I  own  this  escaped  my 
observation ;  but  I  observed  another  altar-tomb,  exposed 
to  the  rude  elements,  on  which  there  were  the  recum- 
bent effigies  of  a  male  and  female  figure,  habited  in  the 
costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  On  its  base  is  an 
inscription,  which  1  had  not  time  to  decypher;  but  I  am 
told,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  that  this  monument 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  two  personages  of  the 
Roscommon  family .'' 

The  ruins  of  the  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  partake 
of  the  castellated  style  of  architecture,  and  are  very 
considerable ;  and,  as  they  adjoin  a  bridge  over  the  Boyne, 
form  an  interesting  group  in  connection  with  that  object 
and  the  river.  The  Priory  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 
century  for  Crouched  Friars;  and  the  Bishops  of  Meath 
were  eithers  its  founders  or  most  liberal  benefactors. 
The  remains  of  these  monasteries  are  seen  on  the  road 
from  Trim  to  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  a  single  house  at  the 
point  where  it  unites  with  the  mail-coach  road  to  Navan 
and  Kells :  on  crossing  the  Boyne,  the  ruins  of  a  square 
fort,  having  circular  turrets  at  the  angles,  appear  on  the 
left;  they  are  called  Scurloughstown  Castk,  The  rui'iis 
of  a  Church  also  nearly  adjoin.  This  whole  road  is 
flat,  and,  unless  as  regards  the  objects  named,  uninter- 
esting: miserable  hovels  continually  recur  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  compassionate  traveller. 
'  A  pleasant  drive  from  Trim  to  Summer  Hill  con- 
ducts through  a  tract  of  country  studded  with  the  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  affording  little  variety  as 
to  ite  state  of  cultivation :  the  road  is  more  than  usually 
excellent.  Summer  Hill  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
family  of  Rowley,-  now  represented  by  Viscount  Lang- 
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ford/  aftd  'contains  the  beautiful  Seat  of  his  lOrdship. 
The  mansion  was  burned  down  some  years  since^  and 
it  is  only  a  part  of  that  fine  edifice,  which  is  now  in 
his  lordship's  occupancy. 

r. .  Taking  the  road  to  Navan,  the  tourist  will  not  proceed 
niore  than  three  miles,  before  he  is  presented  with  a  view 
of  the  ruins  of  Bective  Abbey  y  standing  commandingly  on 
a  high  bank  of  the  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  tower, 
with  projecting  angles,  and  the  cloisters,  both  almost 
entire,  together  with  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  church* 
Their  outline  is  picturesque ;  to  the  full  as  castellated  in 
appearance  as  monastic.  The  Abbey  was  founded^ 
either  in  1 146  or  1 152,  for  Cistertian  monks,  by  Murchard 
O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  and  called  the  Abbey  de 
BeatitudinCy  from  which  Bective  appears  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion. Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  great  palatine  of  Meath,  who, 
while  attending  the  -building  of  Dervath  or  Durrow 
Castle,  in  King's  County,  and  stooping  forward  to  give 
directions,  was  slain  by  one  O'Chahargy,  a  labourer  at 
the  work,  was  interred  with  much  solemnity  in  this 
abbey  in  119^«  The  rufhan  had  seized  his  opportunity 
to  sever  the  head  completely  from  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate man ;  and,  after  being  long  detained  by  the 
Irish,  the  latter  was  buried  here,  as  has  been  mentioned; 
but  the  former,  by  direction  of  Matthew  O'Heney, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  then  apostolic  legate,  and  John, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  deposited  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Thomas  in  that  city.  Much  controversy  between  the 
monks  of  Bective  and  the  canons  of  St  Thomas  ensued, 
concerning  the  right  to  the  body  of  De  Lacy;  till  at 
length  Simon  de  Rochefort,  bishop  of  Meath,  and  his 
archdeacon,  together  with  Gilbert,  prior  of  Duleek, 
being  appointed  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  to  decide 
the  matter,  sentence  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Thomas.  The  possessions  of  this  religious  house 
were  ample ;  when  the  Abbot,  who  sat  as  a  baron  in 
parliament,  surrendered  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  was 
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found  seized  of  a  churchy  hall,  cloister,  with  other 
i>uildiiig8;  205  acres  of  arable  land,  as  a  demesne,  ki 
Bective ;  a  water-mill  and  fishing-wier  on  the  Boyne ;  the 
rectory  of  Bective;  and  much  land,  of  the  value  of 
£22  6s.  Sd.  besides  all  reprises. 

From  hence  to  Navan,  the  road  leads  through  an  ift- 
creasingly  productive  com  country.  A  little  to  the  left, 
as  we  approach  this  town,  is  Ardbraccan^  distinguished  by 
the  beautiful  Falace  of  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  which  is 
allowed  to  be,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  second 
ecclesiastical  residence  in  Ireland.  It  will  prove  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  genius  and  liberality  of  that 
munificent,  truly  pious,  and  charitable  personage.  Dr. 
Henry  Maxwell,  late  bishop  of  this  see ;  who  expended 
very  considerable  sums  of  his  private  property  in  its 
erection,  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  refined  taste,  as  well 
as  in  laying  out  the  extensive  gardens,  and  fencing, 
improving,  planting,  and  ornamenting  that  part  of  the 
see-lands  adjacent.  Of  these  lands  a  very  considerable 
portion  is  not  mensal.  When,  therefore,  Bishop  Max-' 
well  was  advised  to  make  a  lease  of  this  portion,  in  tru9t» 
for  the  benefit  of  some  member  of  his  family,  the 
generous  prelate  declined  it ;  observing,  that  as  he  had 
built  a  princely  residence  for  the  use  of  his  successors 
the  Bishops  of  Meath,  so  he  would  leave  them  the 
uncontrolled  and  unlimited  power  over  a  princely 
domain  annexed  to  it,  for  their  amusement  and  accom- 
modation. In  the  garden,  cedars  of  Lebanus,  and  the 
Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  (the  latter  apparently  not  differing 
much  from  the  common  flags,)  both  brought  over  by 
Dr.  Pocock,  formerly  Bishop  of  Ossory,  are  still 
preserved. 

The  spire  and  vane,    surmounting  the   old   square 
Tottwr^  in  the  church  yard  of  Ardbraccan,  and  forming 


*  This  tower  is  perhaps,  a  remnant  of  the  Abbey  formerly  exist. 
iaK-hore^  §vm  St.  Biaccwii  «&  abbot  of  which,  mko  dM  ia  ^| 
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a  pleasing  relief  to  the  eye,  fatigued  by  the  general  fiat* 
ooess  of  this  part  of  tiie  country,  were  reared  besides  m 
Bishop  MaxwelFs  time.  In  the  church-yard  is  also  a 
Mommenty  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Montgomery,  the 
figures  on  which,  representing  the  bishop,  his  wife,  and 
daughter,  are  some  of  tiie  rudest  productions  of  the  chisel 
that  can  well  be  conceived.  Under  tiie  figures  on  the  ped- 
estal are  the  words  surges,  morieris,  judicaberis; 
and  over  them  a  Latin  inscription,  purporting,  that  the 
monument  having  suffered  from  the  devastations  of  time, 
or  sacrilegious  hands,  was  repaured  in  the  year  17^; 
^nd  that  the  bishop,  who  was  of  the  house  of  Eglinton, 
was  promoted  to  the  see  in  l6lO,  and  died  in  l620* 
The  original  inscription,  which  is  on  the  east  side, 
appearing  as  on  the  two  opposite  pages  of  a  book,  is  to 
the  following  purpose: 

Deo  4r  Episcopo  Midensi  posuit  Oeorgius  Montgomerius  Scoto* 
Britannus  divina  providentia  JSpiscopus  Midensis  and  Cloghe^ 
rensis^  ietatis  suee  51. 

This,  if  written  with  any  precision,  shews  either  the 
low  state  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  at  that  time  in  Ireland, 
if,  for  the  support  of  one  bishop,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  unite  two  of  the  richest  sees,  or  that  the  weak  and 
pusillanimous  James  indulged  in  Ireland  also  his  passion 
for  accumulating  preferments  upon  favourites.  On  the 
same  side  is  a  bust,  with  three  plumes,  surmounted. by 
a  mitre ;  and  over  the  mitre,  a  cup,  with  the  sacramental 
bread  or  wafer  used  in  the  church  of  Rome:  underneath 
the  bust  are  two'swords,  crossed,  interspersed  with  Aeurs 
de  lis,  and  under  all,  "  l6l4." 

On  the  west  side  is  an  angel,  sounding  a  trumpet,  a 
shield  with  armorial  bearings  and  the  motto  ^^  turn  nobU 
nati^*  and  underneath  '^  repose,  s.  m."    (Sarah  Mont- 

tlie  place  is  named.  It  wai  one  of  the  many  ancient  bitbopriog  now 
forming'  tlie  dioceie  of  Meatli  ^  and  in  1641  was  a  place  of  oonridw- 
•ble  stiengib. 
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gomery,  the  bishop^s  wife.)  The  shield  on  this  side  also 
it  sunnounted  by  a  cup,  and  the  sacramental  bread  or 
wafer;  the  latter,  a  device  so  unsuitable  to  the  tomb  of  a 
Protestant  bishop,  as  to  leave  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
the  reparation  of  the  monument  falling  into  unskilful 
hands,  a  part  of  some  memorial  to  a  bishop  who  lived  in 
times  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  was  made  an  addition  to 
this.  The  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  work  is  fitted 
to  the  rest,  seems  to  countenance  such  a  conjecture; 
which  besides  derives  support  from  an  inscription  sur- 
rounding the  cup,  in  a  character  different  from  that  of 
the  other  inscriptions,  and  indeed  far  from  easily  legible^ 
Supposing,  however,  these  devices  to  form  a  part  of  the 
monument  as  it  originally  stood,  it  affords  proof  that 
Protestantism  was  at  that  time  by  no  means  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Ireland. 

South  of  this  monument,  appears  a  small  Slab^  in 
memory  of  that  great  and  singular  traveller,  Bishop 
Pocock.  By  a  strange  fatality,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
a  most '  imlettered  muse,'  to  record  the  place  where  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  a  most  amiable  and  learned 
prelate,  whose  thirst  after  knowledge  prompted  him  to 
encounter  so  many  labours  and  dangers.  The  Church 
here,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  handsomest  country  churches 
in  Ireland :  in  the  erection  of  which  also  the  munificence 
of  Bishop  Maxwell  was  evinced,  it  having  been  reared 
under  his  auspices,  and  liberally  subscribed  to  from  his 
purse. 

Remains  of  various  castles  are  found  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood :  the  principle  of  which,  Liscarton  Castlcy  was 
formerly,  it  is  said,  a  monastery,  and  is  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  great  north-western  road,  which  leads  through 
Navan  to  Kells.  The  loop-holes,  adapted  to  the  cross- 
bow,  shew  that  it  was  built  before  that  weapon  came  into 
disuse*  The  outworks  appear  to  have  been  formerly 
considerable;  but  all  that  now  remains  of  them  is  a 
gateway,  about  6q  yards  distant  from  the  main  edifice. 
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Their  site,  however,  is  still  plainly  discoverable  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  building ;  although,  on  the  other  sides^ 
no  evidences  of  them  remain.  A  part  of  the  principal 
structure  at  present  constitutes  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Gerrard,  Esq. 

Little  now  exists  of  the  Forty  or  Moaty  of  Liscarton; 
though  what  remains  was  probably  the  citadel  (if  that 
expression  may  be  adopted)  of  an  extensive  fortification, 
which  comprised  within  its  circuit  an  area  of  four  or  five 
acres.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater. 
There  is  another  fort  on  the  lands  of  AUenstown,  and  a 
conical  moat  on  those  of  Meadstown,  on  the  verge  of  the 
bog  so  called,  which,  if  planted,  would  somewhat  interest 
the  observation,  in  glancing  over  a  peculiarly  bleak  and 
dreary  region.  The  bog  above  mentioned,  with  those  of 
Allenstown,  Aungenstown,  and  Tullaghanstown,  form 
an  extensive  and  continuous  trace  westward  of  Ard- 
braccan. 

The  limestone  quarry  at  this  place,  called  the  White 
Quarry,  demands  particular  notice.  The  produce  when 
chiselled,  is  of  a  beautiful  whitish  colour  *,  if  polished,  it 
assumes  a  greyish  hue;  and,  if  long  exposed  to  the  air, 
contracts  a  tint  approaching  to  black,  but  may  be  restored 
to  its  original  white  colour  by  re-chiselling — an  operation, 
however,  that  must  evidently,  in  process  of  time,  injure 
the  solidity  of  any  building  constructed  with  it.  ,  The 
See  House  is  of  this  stone;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  quarry  has  been  worked  for  some  centuries,  as 
the  quoins  and  most  of  the  window  frames  of  Liscarton 
Castle  appear  to  be  of  the  same  material..  The  stone- 
cutting  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Quarry, 
naturally  varies  much  vnth  times  and  circumstances :  the 
predominant  occupation,  independent  of  agricultural 
labours,  is  linen-weaving;  aiid  there  are  a  few  cotton 
looms  dispersed  around.  The  Charter-School  of  Ardbrac- 
,  can,  an  institution  in  no  respect  differing  from  the  other 
.establishments  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,,  has  a  work-shop. 
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eontainmg  12  of  these  looms,  hi  which  the  children  (60 
bf  whom  may  be  accommodated  within  the  walls)  are 
taiployed  between  three  and  four  hours  each  day. 

With  viery  few  exceptions,  the  lower  orders  of  Protes- 
Unts,  throughout  this  vicinity,  axe  tradesmen ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  Roman-catholic  population  are 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  Protestants  are  observed 
to  dress  more  neatly,  and  fare  more  generously,  than  their 
Romish  brethren  of  even  higher  rank  and  greater  wealth. 
But  dress  is  in  general  a  very  slight  indication  of  differ- 
ences in  circumstances,  the  appearance  of  farmers  and 
day-labourers  being  much  alike;  potatoes,  oaten-bread, 
and  stirabout,  with  or  without  butter^milk,  and  occa« 
sicmally  butter  and  eggs,  constituting  the  almost  universal 
diet;  But  few  of  the  poorer  sort  ever  partake  of  animal 
food ;  the  small  farmers  even  seldom  tasting  it,  except  on 
festival  days,  family  feasts,  and  other  solemn  occasions. 
The  usual  apparel  consists  of  home-manufactured  frize ; 
and  young  or  old  men,  of  the  fanning  and  labouring 
classes,  are  not  fashionably  dressed,  even  in  the  dog-days, 
except,  over  sC  fnze-coat,  and  perhaps  a  frize-waistcoat, 
they  wear  a  great  outside  coat,  called  a  trusty.  This 
gannent,  though  cumbersome,  unwieldy,  and  an  impedi- 
ment to  every  exertion,  appears  to  be  the  pride  of  man- 
hood, and  the  hope  of  youth,  in  this  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland ;  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  whatever  may  be 
the  employment  of  the  peasant,  that  he  can  be  persuaded 
lb  lay  it  aside ;  and,  be  the  wearer  ever  so  stout  or  so 
a&letic,  he  is  lost  in  the  capacity  of  his  trusty.  As  to 
the  dwellings,  those  of  the  more  substantial  farmers  are 
rarely  comfortable :  and  those  of  the  petty  farmers  and 
■labourers  commonly  stamped  with  all  the  attributes  of 
wretchedness  so  prevalent  in  the  appearance  of  the  hovels 
of  Meath.  Wealth  and  complete  poverty  are  the  ex-* 
tremes  only  of  a  more  improved  state  of  society;  but 
here  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  medium.  The  genius 
of  the  poorest,  however,  is  in  general  acute,  and  their 
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disposhion  kind :  the  language  most  in  use  is  the  Irish, 
or  rather  a  jargon  compounded  of  that  and  the  English 
t»gether. 

There  is  a  Fatron^  as  it  is  called,  annually  held  in 
diis  neighbourhood,  (near  Martry-mill,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Black  water)  on  the  15di  of  Atigust,  that  being  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     Patron-days  are  very 
commonly  celebrated  in  Ireland:  they  mean  days  se$ 
apart  as  festivals,  either  of  a  religious  nature,  or  as  mere 
occasions  for  hilarity,  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  oi 
the  saint  whose  name  they  bear.    No  religious  ceremony 
of  any  kind  takes  place  at  this  particular  meeting;  but 
the  custom  on  which  it  is  founded  is  probably  of  very 
high  antiquity.     Tradition  says,  that  Telltown,  (Tail- 
tean)  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Black  water,  was 
the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  Irish  princes ;   and  the 
site  of  a  celebrated  annual  mart,  frequented  by  mer* 
chants,  as  well  as  by  persons  distinguished  for  excellence 
in  mental  or  personal  endowments;  when  it  became  the 
point  of  union  for  all  the  talent,  beauty,  and  virtue  of 
the  surrounding  country.     At  this  renowned  emporium, 
games  similar  to  the  Olympian  are  described  to  have 
been  held  for  15  days  before,  and  15  days  after,  the 
1st  of  August;  and  the  time  appointed  for  this  grand 
festival  was  also  that  commonly  chosen  for  giving  young 
people  in  marriage.     Allowing  this  account  any  portion, 
of  credibility  the  present  patron,  may  possibly  be  de- 
rived from  a  custom  boasting  such  eminent  antiquity: 
but,    however  this    may  be,    we  are  disposed  to  p«t 
somewhat  more  faith  in  this  and  other  traditions,  not 
manifestly  absurd,  than  the  pride  of  modern  learning, 
which  can  accept  only  of  written  authorities,  is  wont  to 
do ;  for,  after  making  every  deduction  from  tales  of  this 
nature  for  poetical  amplification,  We  are  still  doubtful 
whether  the  wildest  possible  ti^ition  could  have  grown 
put  of  an  absolute  nullity,  since  we  firmly  believe  pet^ 
feet  invention  to  be  a  thing  without  thelimits  of  human 
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ability,  and  foreign  to  the  human  heart.  Another  patron 9 
of  the  religious  kind,  was  formerly  held  on  the  lands  of 
Martry,  on  the  1st  of  February,  at  a  cross,  dedicated  to. 
St.  Bridget.  Multitudes  of  pious  catholics  assembled 
at  this  cross,  to  offer  up  their  supplications  to  the  holy 
personage.  The  custom  has,  it  seems,  been  for  some 
years  discontinued ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  the 
popish  clergy  continue  to  assemble,  and  perform  the 
ritee  of  their  religion,  on  the  saint's  day,  at  a  farmer's 
house  near  where  the  cross  was  situated. 

The  system  of  agriculture  pursued  in  the  district 
between  Athboy  and  Ardbraccan — precisely  that  to 
"which  we  are  now  directing  our  remarks — is  considered 
by  Mr.  Curwen  to  be  '  the  best,  generally  speaking, 
that  he  had  seen  in  Ireland :'  yet  the  great  modem  im- 
provement in  English  agriculture,  the  turnip  husbandry, 
appears  to  be  almost  unknown.  It  is  usual  here  to 
plough  up  lay-land,  that  is  considered  of  middling  or 
bad  quality,  for  oats ;  when,  according  to  its  quality,  it 
may  produce  two,  three,  or  four  crops  of  this  grain 
before  it  is  found  necessary  to  fallow  it.  After  fallowing, 
it  generally  produces  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  then  succes- 
sive crops  of  oats,  until  it  again  becomes  necessary  to 
renew  it.  In  the  same  manner  vetches  are  sometimes 
sown,  as  a  substitute  for  fallowing.  Some  farmers  pill^ 
JalUm  their  lands :  that  is,  after  the  first  crop  of  wheat 
is  stacked,  they  immediately  plough  up  the  land  for  a 
second ;  but  this  practice  (it  is  not  always  the  case)  is,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  considered  as  ruinous  and  de- 
structive. In  regard  to  land  of  what  is  called  good 
quality,  it  is  customary,  after  potatoes,  to  sow  it  with  a 
crop  of  here ;  and  then  one,  perhaps  a  second,  of  wheat, 
&c.  In  lay  lands  of  prime  quality,  one  or  two  crops  of 
potatoes  are  first  sown,  and  then  successive  crops  of  oats, 
until  fallowing  becomes  necessary;  then  comes  wheat, 
&c.  As  oats  seldom  fail,  the  poorer  farmers  in  general 
sow  them  immediately  after  potatoes.    Rape  seeds  are 
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sometimes  sown  in  fallows,  particul^ly  for  laying  down 
the  land.  Clover  seeds  are  sown  in  wheat  la^ids,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  invigorating  the  soil,  and  affording 
food  for  horses,  sheep,  i&c.  The  reut  of  land  here 
varies  from  under  2£. .  to  upwards  of  4£»  per  (Irish) 
acre.* 

.  Before  taki^g  leave  of  Ardbraccan,  it  were  wur 
pardonable  to  omit  noticing,  *'  that  it  would  be.  diffi- 
cult to  place  a  princely  revenue  under  the  adiku<* 
nistr^tion  of  a  philanthropist  who,  in  its  judicious 
disposal)  would  display  greater  benevolence  and 
urbanity  than  the  (present)  Bishop  of  Meath/'t  The 
attention  paid  by  his  lordship  to  the  comforts  of  the 
surrounding  cotters,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  feel- 
ings and  humanity;  and  his  exertions  to  encourage 
agriculture,  and  promote  the  reformation  of  abuses  in 
the  church  establishment,  are  equally  commendable. 
Disorders,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  had  long  prevailed  in 
the  established  church,  which  had  been  a  source  of  the 
deepest  regret  to  its  friends :  yet  the  obstacles  to  their 
removal  were  many  and  ppwerfi^l.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  odium  and  unpopularity  attending  the  attempt, 
the  Bishop  has  accomplished  much.  More  thax^  30 
churches  and  parsonage-houses  have  beei)  rebuilt  or 
repaired ;  and  the  strictness  with  which  residence  is  now 
enforced,  has  ob^ined  his  lordship  the  approbation  of 
every  candid  individual.  Whether  these  measures  may 
have  the  effect  of  promotipg  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
is  a  distinct  consideration;  and  one,  as  we  venture  tp 
submit,  comparatively  very  unimportant;  but,  as  they 
have  a  tendency  to  remove  a  stigma  from  the  establish- 


*  For  the  g^reater  part  of  these  particalara  relative  to  Ardbraccan 
and  its  vicinity,  we  are  indebted  to  the  aceount  of  the  parish  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Moore,  rector,  and  the  Rev.  T«  Toomy,  curate,  inserted  in 
the  "  Parochial  Survey." 

t  Curwen's  Letters,  II.  178. 
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ment,  they  are  doubtless  of  the  very  first  consequence^ 
and  their  utility  must  remain  unquestionable. 

Nayan,  on  the  Boyne,  is  a  tolerable  town,  anciently 
in  high  repute,  and  a  palatinate :  it  was  walled  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy.  '*  An  Abbey  for  Regular  Canons  was  erected 
here  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  whether 
it  existed  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  determine ;  but,  about  that  period,  it  was 
either  founded  or  re4dified  by  Josceline  de  Angulo,  or 
Nangle.  In  the  burial-ground  are  the  remains  of  many 
ancient  tombs,  with  figures  in  alto-relievo ;  and  the  pre- 
sent Horse^rrack  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey.* 
Here  is  a  Sckooly  founded  by  Alderman  John  Preston  in 
in  1686.  TheTholsel  is  a  respectable  stone-building. 
Within  these  few  years,  Navan  has  become  a  consider- 
able market  for  grain,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities 
afforded  to  its  transportation  to  Drogheda,  by  means  of 
improvements  effected  in  the  navigation  of  the  Boyne 
(with  which  the  Blackwater  here  imites)  by  locks  be- 
tween these  places.  Mr.  Curwen  speaks  in  terms  of 
praise  of  the  spirited  exertions  of  Mr.  Matthew  Codd,  a 
gentleman  largely  concerned  in  the  distilleries  at  Drog- 
heda, who  has  "  not  only  greatly  contributed  towards 
promoting  the  com  trade  at  Navan,  but  has  set  the 
neighbourhood  a  good  example  in  the  management  of 
a  farm  he  occupies,  and  in  the  use  of  the  Scotch  cart, 
which  he  has  the  merit  of  introducing.t 

At  our  Inn  in  this  place,  which  is  good  and  provides 
post-horses,  we  saw  a  book,  apparently  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  traveller  for  his  entertainment,  purporting  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  'History  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,^  the  tendei^cy  of  which  was  highly  Jacobinical, 
and  probably  afforded  a  specimen  of  the  works  so 
industriously  spread  throughout  this  country  during 

*  Archdairs  Monast.  Hibem.  p.  568. 
t  If  tten  II.  170. 
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the  prevalence  of  the  revolutionary  mania.  A  note  ap* 
pended  by  the  Editor  to  some  violently  democratical 
remark — "  That  is  true,  faith!  Bravo F'* — was  amusive. 
Of  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  we 
profess  ourselves  wholly  unqualified  to  pass  a  general 
opinion :  political  sentiments,  particularly  if  their  ex^ 
pressioh  be  inimical  to  the  interests,  or  likely  to  compro^ 
mise  the  personal  safety  of  men,  usually  lie  too  deep  to 
be  obvious  to  those  who  have  the  most  favourable  oppor-^ 
tunities,  and  the  strongest  desire,  to  become  acquainted 
with  them ;  how  much  more  difficult,  then,  must  their 
investigation  prove  to  the  temporary  resident,  or  general 
traveller?  Besides,  the  native  cunning  of  the  lower 
Irish  would  in  most  cases  completely  baffie  the  stranger's 
enquiries  of  this  nature,  however  sagaciously  disguised 
by  his  method  of  proposing  them :  yet  not  by  appearing 
to  penetrate  the  veil  in  which  the  state  partizan  might 
attempt  to  enshroud  himself,  would  the  attack  be  dis* 
concerted  by  its  object;  but,  by  a  refinement  of  art, 
the  utmost  apparent  simplicity  would  conceal  the  fullest 
perception  of  the  designs  of  the  querist,  and  the  readiest 
information  be  seemingly  brought  forward,  where  i>one 
was  actually  afforded.  Are  there  then  no  means  of  ob'^ 
taining  a  knowledge  of  this  point,  besides  attention  to  the 
language  of  the  inhabitants? — may  be  perhaps  asked  by 
the  inquisitive  readers  is  not  the  countenanccy  in  most 
instances,  a  mirror  of  the  heart? — and,  upon  general 
principles,  deduced  from  the  common  history  of  nations, 
may  not  the  political  sentiments  of  a  people  be  inferred 
from  their  actual  state?  There  are  those— and  we  be- 
lieve they  are  neither  the  worst  logicians,  nor  the  most 
lukewarm  lovers  of  their  country — who  would  answer 
these  questions  tremblingly.  For  he  must  have  travelled 
in  Ireliand  with  his  observation  i>ut  little  directed  to  this 
subject,  who  has  not  traced  even  in  the  features  of  the 
peasantry,  when  not  illumine4  by  the  animation  of  dis- 
course, and  not  smoothed  by  the  expresdon  of  their  na- 
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tural  urbanity,  a  distinctive  character — as  marked  as  ever 
stamped  a  national  similarity  on  the  faces  of  a  people-"^ 
which  can  only  be  described  as  speaking  a  sullen,  though 
patiently  settled  gloom.  Every  where  in  Ireland,  we 
meet  with  lengthened  and  pale  if  not  darkened  visages,, 
the  indexes  to  the  minds  of  men  employed  in  the  com- 
mon agricultural  labours,  which,  constrasted  with  the 
ruddy  open  countenances  of  English  rustics,  might 
appear  to  the  traveller  from  the  latter  country  those  of 
banditti,  of  beings  detached  from  civilized  society,  and 
ready  for  the  perpetration  of  any  attack  upon  its  legal 
institutions,  rather  than  of  men  constituting  the  far 
greater  portion  of  a  population  united  under  Mi  esta- 
blished form  of  lawful  government.  We  need  scarcely 
remark,  that  a  general  conclusion  of  the  latter  nature 
would  be  egrcgiously  false ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  outrages  too  frequently  occur  in  this  country, 
backed  by  numbers  unprecedented  in  the  commission 
Qf  similar  crimes  in  England.  What,  then,  upon 
the  whole,  is  to  be  inferred  from  these  facts?  The 
question  is  too* ample  to  be  discussed  in  this  place;  and 
did  we  not  conceive  it  one  of  abstract  political  eco- 
nomy, rather  than  as  one  involving  the  conduct  of  the 
present  government  of  the  country  in  any  shape,  we 
should  perhaps  wholly  abstain  from  its  consideration. 
But  the  present  government  may  do,  and  we  really  think 
has  done,  much,  to  remedy  the  evils  which  it  had  no  hand 
in  producing :  in  this  light  we  submit  the  present  remarks  ; 
trusting  that,  it  and  all  who  have  power  and  influence 
lA  the  country,  will  continue  to  do  more  as  more  shall 
appear  necessary  to  be  accomplished.  The  national  dis- 
tinction we  have  just  drawn  between  the  peasantry  of  the 
two  countries — to  what  is  it  to  be  ascribed,  if  not  to  na- 
tional differences  in  their  situation,  as  respects  their  do- 
mestic comforts,  and  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  their 
superiors?  The  English  tourist  in  Ireland  must  have 
indeed  shut  his  eyes,  if  the  use  of  the  ^ulty  of  visiou 


&lohe  has  not  convinced  him,  that,  in  bodi  these  points 
of  view,  (notwithstanding  the  legal  institutions  are  the 
same)  the  condition  of  the  Irish  labouring  classes  is  in*- 
finitely  below  that  of  the  English.  But  long  must  such 
a  state  of  things  have  existed  in  a  country,  and  grievous, 
during  that  long  period,  must  have  been  its  endurance, 
ere  it  could  have  affixed  a  national  portraiture  on  a 
considerable  body  of  the  people :  yet  the  history  of  the 
world  teaches,  that  the  continuance  of  the  degrada* 
tion  of  a  majority  in  any  country  cannot  be  for  ever ; 
and  who,  that  really  prizes  the  blessings  of  order  and 
civil  union,  but  must  view  with  alarm  a  population 
rapidly  increasing  under  such  circumstances,  unless  he 
also  perceives  the  enlightened  and  the  wise  of  every 
Christian  denomination  stepping  forward  with  liberal 
views'toward  th«  gradual,  but  still  unceasingh/-progr€ssive 
amelioration  of  their  inferiors,  rather  than  attempting  to 
crush  the  discontents  they  will  use  no  efforts  to  prevent, 
by  violent  means,  the  resources  only  of  weak  and  timid 
minds,  and  which  the  experience  of  past  ages  proves 
are  ever  ultimately  unavailing?  "  Privations  to  the  ex- 
tent endured  in  Ireland ,''  says  a  manly  and  ingenious 
British  senator,*  "  must  produce  discontent,  the  parent 
of  disloyalty  and  disaffection;  and  however  the  great, 
the  glorious  work  of  reform  in  this  most '  beautiful 
island  may  be  deferred,  it  must  be  seriously  undertaken, 
to  prevent  those  fatal  consequences  which  await  procras- 
tination.— ^The  inefficacy  of  force  has  been  manifested 
by  the  experience  of  centuries.  Coercion,  sustained  by 
an  overwhelming  military  power,  by  depopulating  the 
country,  might  produce  a  temporary  calm;  but  it  is 
the.  last  expedient  which  ought  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
attainment  of  permanent  order,  aiid  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  civil  authorities."  Happy  are  we  to  believe, 
that  the  resident  gentlemen  of  evefy  religious  persuasion 

*  Mr.  dorwen.— Lettcn  II.  281. 
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in  Jreland^  at  once  possessed  of  talent  and  of  philat^' 
throphy^  and  entirely  coinciding  with  these  sentiment&^ 
are  numerous,  and,  we  would  fain  believe,  active:  may 
their  exertions  be  speedily  followed  by  the  effects  they 
anticipate,  which  will  prove  their  most  appropriate 
reward ! 

We  were  led  to  these  reflections,  both  by  the  little 
incident  just  mentioned,  and  by  the  information  of  a 
townsman,  that  the  mail  was  stopped  between  this  place 
and  Dunshaughlin,  on  the  Dublin  road,  a  few  years 
back,  by  a  party  of  men,  who,  whether  they  succeeded 
in  their  attempt  or  not  (for  we  have  no  accurate  recol- 
lection of  the  circumstances)  were  formidable  by  their 
numbers,  at  least,  to  a  degree  that  makes  the  idea  of  the 
state  of  a  country,  in  which  so  many  associates  could  be 
found  in  such  a  design,  eminently  fearful.  Instances  of 
these  attacks  have  in  Ireland  unfortunately  been  too" 
common;  and  sometimes  not  less  than  several  hundred 
desperadoes  have  been  known  to  act  in  concert  for  the 
achievement  of  their  enterprise:; — could  that  number' 
of  men,  in  any  periods  of  distress,  be  induced  to  con* 
gregate,  for  such  a  purpose,,  in  England? 

The  great  road  leading  through  N&van,  to  Kells,  ^re 
did  not  travel  on  this,  but  on  a  former  occasion ;  when 
we  much  remarked  the  numerous  gentlemens'  seats 
occurring  in  its  vicinity,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
pained  to  observed  that  the  cabins  of  the  poor  were  in 
no  respect  less  miserable. 

A  walk  of  five  miles  from  Navan,  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  as  far  as  Slane  Castle,  the  point  to 
which  we  had  conducted  the  reader  in  the  excursion 
from  Drogheda,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  the 
tourist.  Mr.  Curwen,  who  pursued  the  road  between 
these  places,  noticed  in.  its  vicinity  *^  some  very  good 
farming.f  No  one,  who  has  not  pedestrianised  his  detour^ 
would  suppose  that  so  many  natural  beauties  could  lie 
hid  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river's  brink.    Beside 
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Attending  to  which,  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  /or 
inspecting  the  ruined  Church  and  Round  Tower,  of 
Don  AG  H  MORE,  occurring  on  an  eminence  to  the  left. 

The  Church,  it  is  probable,  was  in  former  ages 
attached  to  the  Abbey  of  which  Mr.  Archdall  speaks, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "  St.  Patrick  founded  an  abbey 
here,  called  Biletortain,  over  which  he  placed  St.  Justin : 
it  was  afterwards  named  Domnach-tortain,  and  now 
Donaghmore.  The  Abbot  Robertagh,  the  son  of  Flinn, 
died  A.D.  843." 

The  Round  Tower,  rising  from  a  projecting  plinth,  is 
in  height  JO  feet;  and  its  circumference,  four  feet  from 
the  base,  about  60.  The  doorway,  on  the  east  side,  is 
six  feet  from  the  ground ;  on  the  key-stone  is  sculptured 
a  representation  of  Christ  suffering  on  the  cross ;  a  fact 
which,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  *^  will  at  once 
overturn  the  ingenious  system  of  General  Vallancey,  and 
prove  these  buildings  to  have  been  of  Christian,  not  of 
Pagan,  origin."  We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion, 
that  many,  nay  doubtless  the  majority,  of  the  Round 
Towers  in  Ireland,  were  erections  of  Christian  times; 
and  the  figure  described  assuredly  evinces  this  at 
Donaghmore  to  have  been  such ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
ceive the  occurrence  of  such  an  emblem  upon  a  single 
round  tower  in  this  country,  a  species  of  proof  in  anywise 
applicable  to  them  all.  The  probability,  as  we  before 
ventured  to  suggest,  is,  that  these  structures  are  of  ages 
almost  as  various  as  the  theories  respecting  them:  or, 
at  the  least,  that  some  were  erected  before,  and  many 
after,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  island :  the 
passion  for  establishing  a  theory  by  generalizing,  or  by 
compelling  individual  facts  and  circumstances  to  square 
with  one  sweepingly-inclusive  idea,  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
prove  delusive  in  regard  to  antiquities.  This  Round 
Tower  is  nearly  perfect,  a  portion  oi^ly  of  the  stone  roof 
having  fallen  in. 

Athlumney  and  AsigkCastle&  are  both  contiguous  t^ 
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the  Boyne,  but  higher  up  the  river,  and  on  its  opposite 
bank.  The  fornier,  a  large  irregular  mass  of  building, 
in  form  somewhat  approaching  an  oblong  square,  stands 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Navan, 
Projecting  square  towers  appear  at  the  east  and  west 
ends;  and  the  walls,  and  divisions  of  the  apartments,  yet 
remain  entire. 

Asigh  Castle  commands  an  extensive  southward  view 
of  the  hills  of  Tarah  and  Skryne :  in  every  other  direc- 
tion, nearer  hills  confine  the  prospect.  Though  scarcely 
any  thing  but  a  square  tower  of  this  castle  is  now  to  be 
seen,  many  circumstances  induce  the  belief  that  the 
building  was  formerly  considerable.  To  the  north, 
about  30  yards  distant,  appear  the  ruins  of  a  small 
chapel. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  to  Dublin,  the  road  to  the 
Tillage  of  Skbtne  occurs,  soon  after  leaving  Navan,  on 
the  left.  "  This  place,  in  former  times,"  says  Wr.  Arch- 
dall,  ''was  called  Scrininm  St.  Colvmbct^  from  the  shrine 
of  that  saint,  which  in  the  year  87^  was  brought  from 
Britain  into  Ireland,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes.  In  the  year  1175,  Adam  De  Feypo 
ejected  a  castle  in  this  town. — The  abbey  of  regular 
canons  was  plundered  by  the  Ostmen,  A.  D.  1207.—'' 
In  1341,  the  Lord  Francis  de  Feypo  granted  to  the  Erfrf 
mite  Friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  a  piece  of 
ground  adjacent  to  his  park,  for  the  space  and  term  of 
S9  years,  at  the  rent  of  a  pepper-corn  annually.  The 
ruins  of  this  building,  situated  near  the  church,  may 
still  be  seen. — The  same  Lord  de  Feypo  founded  here^ 
about  the  year  1342,  a  perpetual  chantry."* 

The  Church  of  Skryne  is  old,  and  in  bad  repair;  and  as 
the  site  is  inconvenient,  the  parishioners  have  been  some 
years  preparing  a  fund  for  building  one  on  a  more  cen- 
tral spot. '  On  account  of  the  elevated  situation  of  this 
building,  the  tourist  may  enjoy  from  the  belfry  i^  most 

•  Moiiait.  Hibeni.  p.  569. 
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extensive  and  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
The  edi^ce  is  in  a  general  state  of  dilapidation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  chapel  at  the  east  end,  in  which  service 
is  performed.  Over  the  south  door  is  the  figure  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  in  relief,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand.  A 
little  to  the  north-east  stands  a  cross,  the  sculptures 
defaced;  and  there  are  several  falling  cros^s,  and 
antique  tomb-stones. 

The  ancient  family  of  Marwood  possessed  the  title  of 
Baron  of  Skryne  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth ;  when  Walter,  the  last  baron,  died, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Genet,  who  married  William 
Nugent^  younger  son  of  Richard,  Lord  Delvin;  but,  by 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Dillon,  it  appears,  that  ^r 
James  Dillon,  third  son  of  Gerald,  Lord  of  Drumrany, 
acquiring,  about  the  year  1400,  a  large  estate  near  Tarah, 
in  this  vicinity,  built  his  mansion-house  of  Proudstown, 
and  a  cistle,  with  a  parochial  church,  in  his  manor  of 
Skryne. 

There  are  none,  acquainted  with  ancient  Irish  history^ 
but  will  approach  the  HillofTarah  with  recollections  of 
its  fame  in  the  'olden  time;'  but  whether  those  recoliecr 
tions  are  accompanied  with  the  elevated  sympathy  we 
bestow  on  objects  enhaloed  with  historic  rays — beaming 
on  the  'mighty  fallen,'  and  greatness  sleeping  in  the 
dust— or  whether  such  reminiscences  are  repelled  from 
the  mind  with  true  sceptical  contempt,  will  depend  on 
opinions  and  ideas  previously  formed.  For,  on  thef  one 
hand,  the  bards,  and  old  historians,  of  Ireland,  celebrate 
this  place  for  its  triennial  parliaments;  for  its  TeaghmoTf 
or  great  house,  wherein  those  parliaments  assembled ;  for 
its  sumptuous  palaces,  and  spacious  buildings,  the  resi- 
dences of  a  long  and  illustnous  line  of  monarchs; — ^and, 
on  the  other,  many  ingenious  and  learned  writers  treat  all 
these  things  as  '  airy  nothings,^  as  the  mere  imaginations 
of  the  poets,  or  the  senseless  rhapsodies  of  enthusiastic 
historians,  because^^-because,  what  reader  ?^-becau»e 
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it  can  be  proved,  to  the  general  satisfaction  very  proba- 
bly, that  the  palaces  of  Tarah  were  not  built  with  stone! 
Dr;  Campbell,  for  one,  '* declares  that  he  more  than 
once  examined  the  Hill  of  Tarah,  and  was  convinced 
there  never  was  a  castle  of  lime  and  stone  upon  it. 
There  were  indeed  ^ve  or  six  circular  en^enchments, 
like  Danish  forts,  in  which  the  Irish  monarchs  might 
have  pitched  their  tents/'*  The  supposition  that  the 
magnificence  of  Tarah  consisted  in  buildings  'of  lime 
and  stone'  is  very  possibly  erroneous;  but,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  surmised,  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance 
might  attach  to  structures  less  substantial ;  while  either 
a  reservation  might  be  made  of  stone  for  certain  religi- 
ous edifices,  or,  from  its  abundance,  it  might  be  little 
prised  for  architecture  of  the  ornamental  kind.  Hoi- 
linshed  observes:  ''  There  is  in  Meath  a  hill,  called 
the  hill  of  Tarah,  wherein  is  a  plain  ♦♦*♦♦* 
which  was  named  the  Kempe,  as  a  place  that'was  ac- 
counted the  high  palace  of  the  monarch.  The  Irish 
historians  hammer  many  fables  in  this  forge,  (it  were 
idle  to  dispute  that  much  is  fabulous  in  their  histories) 
of  Fin  M'Coile  and  his  champions,  as  the  French  his- 
torians doth  of  King  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the 
round  table.  But  doubtless  the  place  seemeth  to  hear 
the  shew  of  an  ancient  and  famous  monument."  Dr.  Led- 
wich  quotes  this  passage  in  confirmation  of  his  opinions; 
Drom  which  it  is  plain,  either  that  he  chose  to  overlook 
the  last  sentence,  or  that  his  inferences  from  it  are  very 
dissimilar  to  our  own.  For  though  it  may  not  be  very 
apparent,  of  what  nature  Hollinshed  conceived  this  '  an- 
cient and  famous  monument'  to  be,  and  though  we  are 
not  precisely  informed  as  to  what  might  be  its  *  shew'  m 
his  day,  yet  surely  this  extract  countenances  rather  than 
disproves  the  idea,  that  some  memorial  of  ancient  Irish 
magnificence  once  marked  the  Hill  of  Tarah. — In  later 
times,  during  the  progress  of  the  unhappy  rebellion  of 
*  PhiloMphical  Surrey  of  Ireland. 
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179^9  ^  numerous  baud  of  insurgents  was  routed,  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  of  May,  upon  this  hill,  by  a  body  of 
400  fencibles  and  yeomen.  The  earthen  fort  on  its  squth 
side  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Turgesius,  the  Danish  chieftain,  who  for  a  series  of 
years  lorded  it  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 

DuNSHAUGHLiN  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  one  or  two 
clean  and  comfortable  inns.  Here  St.  Seachlan,  nephew 
to  St.  Patrick,  founded  a  church  in  439:  he  died  on 
the  27th  of  November,  448,  and  was  interred  on  this 
spot.  In  the  vicinity  are  Dumany  and  Killeen  Castles^ 
seats  of  Lords  Dunsany  and  Fingal.  At  Brownstown^ 
also  not  far  distant,  a  stratum  of  potter's  clay^  has  been 
discovered ;  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of 
Staffordshire.  The  mansion  of  Kilbruey  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  handsome  in  itself,  is  also  pleasantly 
situated :  and,  nearer  Skry ne,  are  the  ruins  of  Macetown 
Coitle.  • 

At  Ratoath,  on  the  left,  part  of  the  walls,  and  the 
west  window,  of  an  abbey,  which  existed  in  1456, 
remain;  and,  in  its  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  latterly  called  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
was  a  perpetual  chantry  of  three  priests,  according  to 
Archdall.  Though  but  a  poor  village,  this  place,  pre^ 
viously  to  the  Union,  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament.  Near  the  church  is  a  conspicuous  Mounts 
on  which  Malachie  the  First,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Ireland,  is  said  to  have  held  a  third  convention  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom. 

The  BUick-huU  Intiy  the  single  house  before  mentioned, 
at  the  angle  where  the  road  branches  off  to  Trim,  should 
it  happen  to  be  the  first  at  which  the  traveller  stops,  who 
may  be  proceeding  by  the  great  north-western  road  from 
Dublin,  will  give  him  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
inns  in  Ireland.  One  of  the  parlour  windows  here,  still 
shews  the  trace  of  a  bullet,  shot  into  the  room  during 
the  rebellion. 


15i  o»rsTT  •v  »rBux. 

Gft£lJ(oeri,€ia  tke  banien  otPayia »,, 

wmrd  frtMB  tbJs  spot,  CTCtfA.-*rt  nflriciag  acezcszuig  brjvaA 
MS  nuBft  oc  an  y.rirai  ckmrcL.     TW  gfntrtl  uA  of  tkk 

grmm  is  iikTunbij  Kmadz  cxsa  lor 
■mst  always  be  carried  id  tii»  gravid,  at  viuaever  ifepcb, 
or  tbej  aie  sore  to  peove  ioeJtiaiaL 

At  DuYSOTYE^  a  Tiilaee  on  tke  licbt,  it  tke  k«id» 
mmieSemi€dljxdGonnxn9nn  lis  Air,  held  oatke9>^ 
of  JuiT,  is  ooe  of  those  in  the  riciiuCT  of  Dmhlin  much 
frequented  hj  the  citijens.  The  weU-knovn  Biatthew 
Dnboore,  the  fnead  of  Handel,  an  eminent  nil 
» laid  to  hav^e  Tuited  this  fair  in  the  dtsgnise  oi  an 
lant  fiddler,  ior  the  piupose  of  witnr<Hng  ooe  of  these 
scenes  of  Irish  hihtfitv,  of  wboce  humours  he  had  heard 
much.  What  IbUowed  was  at  once  a  proof  of  hb  own 
mosical  skilS,  and  of  the  ciiscrimination  of  the  common 
Irish  in  musical  excellence.  He  was  soon  engaged  lo 
play  in  a  tent,  and  endeaToured  to  acquit  himself  in  the 
dicordant  notes  of  the  character  he  personated :  hot,  like 
the  lyre  of  Anacreon,  his  iostrnment  would  not  utter  the 
sounds  he  wished;  and  the  dancers,  arrested  in  their 
motions,  suspended  the  jig,  and  crowded  round  him  to 
catch  the  sweet  tones  they  felt  so  irresistible.  With 
some  difficulty  he  escaped  firom  their  hospitahty,  an4 
was  not  inclined  to  renew  the  experiment. 

Almost  immediately  after  passing  Clomee  Bridge^  over 
the  Tolka,  we  re-enter  Dublin  county.  Many  mud 
cottages  in  ruins,  in  this  neighbourhood  and  that  of 
Blalahudert,  are  yet  existing  evidences  of  the  releiitlest 
^ly  which  animated  numbers  of  all  parties,  in  the  late 
sanguinary  rebellioow — Our  road  now  speedily  conduct- 
ing us  to  Castle  Knock  and  the  Phoenix  Park,  both 
already  described,  we  omit  farther  mention  of  them; 
and  request  the  Tourist's  attention  to  our  next  Excursion, 
commenced  from  the  point  to  which  we  h^ve  returned 
in  thiS|  the  city  of  Dublin* 


EXCURSION  IX. 

Trwn  Dtihlin  to  Lucan,  as  described;  and  through  LeixUp^ 
Mai/noothy  Kilcock^  CUmcurry^  Clonardy  Kinnegad^ 
Mullingary  Rathconrath^  and  Ballimore^  to  Athhne, 

liEIXLIP,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  is,  a  romantiq 
village  on  the  Liffey^  about  eight  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  river  is  here  thickly  ornamented  with  gentlemen's 
leats ;  but  they  are  in  general  so  immured  by  lofty  fen^ 
ces,  that  the  passenger  can  scarcely  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
them.  The  village  is  altogether  extremely  prettily  dis- 
persed among  its  rural  scenery,  and  affords  many  pictu^ 
resque  groupings  of  rock,  woodland  water. 

The  cascade  here,  called  the  Sabmm  Leap,  is  a  subject 
of  more  than  common  beauty  for  the  pencil.  On.  the 
rising  ground  overhanging  the  Liffey,  on  one.  side  of  .it, 
is  a  magnificent  old  Castle,  late  the  property  of  the  Righ( 
Honourable  Thomas  Conolly ;  and  near  is  the  fine  Ague* 
duct  over  the  Royal  Canal,  described  under. that iiead« 

Castletown,  at  a  small  distance,  Mr.  ConoUy's  seat,  is 
one  of  the  very  finest  country  residences  in  Ireland, 
built  by  the  father  of  the  late  occupant  above-mentioned: 
it  is  surrounded  with.npble  plantations,  in  addition  tan 
charmingly  wooded  country. 

The  Tepid  Spring,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north-west,  was  first  discovered  by  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  excavating  for  the  Grand  Canal,  in  1793»  by 
cutting  into  it;  when  it  immediately  issued  in  a  narrow 
perpendicular  stream  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  to  the 
astonishment  and  alarm  of  a  labourer  with  whose  naked 
Ug  it  came  in  coptact    Th^  en^oeer.  commuiucating 
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the  discovery  to  Mr.  Conolly,  on  ^rhose  estate  it  was 
found,  and  some  of  the  waters  being  sent  to  a  well-known 
chemical  professor  to  be  analysed,  a  wine-gallon  mea- 
sure of  it  yielded  the  following  contents: — Gaseous,  at 
the  heat  of  212,  Carb.  acid  gas,  and  atm.  air,  four  cubic 
inches:  Solid.  Muriate  of  Soda,  30  grains;  Lime, 
23  grains;  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  of  kali, 
magnesia,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  earths,  and  bitu- 
minous matter:  heat  of  the  water,  75 J  degrees,  Fahr. 
This  water  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Canal 
Company,  who  secured  the  current  of  the  spring  by 
directing  its  course  to  the  neighbouring  bank,  under 
which  it  was  conveyed  into  a  cistern,  and  the  redundant 
water  received  in  a  basin,  formed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  bath.  It  was  much  used,  particularly  by 
the  poor ;  and  the  spa  at  Leixlip  was  for  some  time  the 
rival  of  that  at  Lucan.  A  rumour,  however,  was 
spread,  that  the  original  spring  was  lost;  upon  which, 
in  1803,  it  was  highly  recommended  to  the  public,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  Dublin  by  Ch.  Fletcher,  M.  D. 
who  denied  the  fact.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  greatly 
declined  in  reputation,  and  is  now  but  little  fre- 
quented. 

At  St.  Wolstan's,  two  miles  south-west,  there  are 
remaining  two  towers,  and  two  large  gateways,  of  a  Priory, 
founded  in  1202,  by  Adam  de  Hereford,  in  honour  of 
6t.  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  then  newly  cano- 
nized. It  was  at  that  time  a  building  of  very  con^der- 
able  extent.  At  the  Suppression,  the  site  and  lands 
were  granted  to  Allen  of  Norfolk,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor;  in  whose  family  they 
continued  till  the  year  1752;  when,  by  a  decree  of  the 
court  of  exchequer,  they  were  sold;  the  purchaser 
being  Dr.  Robert  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  by  whom 
they  were  bequeathed  to  his  niece  Anne,  wife  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  One  of  the  Aliens, 
ivell  known  for  his  taste  in  architecture,  and  who  planned 
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the  noble  house  intended  for  the  unfortunate  £arl  of 
Strafford  at  Jigginstown^  in  this  county,  erected  the 
mansion  now  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Woktan's,  alid 
which,  by  the  considerable  alterations  and  additions  of 
the  Right  Reverend  owner,  ba&  been  rendered  an  elegant 
edifice* 

Celbbidoe,  on  the  Liffey,  is  two  miles  and 
three-quarters,  south-west.  Here  is  a  handsome  stone 
Bridge  over  the  river.  The  village  is  generally  modem- 
built;  and  has  at  its  lower  extremity  an  elegant 
Churchy  lately  erected  by  the  parishioners  in  the  room 
of  a  more  ancient  one,  which  had  fallen  to  decay. 
While  the  building  was  going  on,  the  inhabitants  regu* 
larly  attended  divine  service  in  a  convenient  apartment 
in  the  mansion-house  of  St.  Wolstan,  just  mentioned. 
South  of  the  place  stand  the  remains  of  an  Abbey  ^  which, 
having  been  renovated  as  to  its  interior,  has  been 
converted  into  a  comfortable  habitation ;  but,  externally, 
it  still  wears  much  of  the  monastic  gloom  appropriate  to 
its  former  uses.  An  extensive  Woollen  Manufactory  may 
be  also  visited. 

Clane,  also  on  the  Liffey,  has  a  Castle,  an  extensive 
Rath,  and  the  ruins  of  an  Abbey,' — "  St.  Ailbe  (we  are 
informed  by  Archdall)  founded  an  abbey  of  regular 
canons  here,  and  made  St.  Senchell,  the  elder,  abbot  of 
it:  who  afterwards  removed  to  Kiilachad  Dromfod^ 
where  he  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  A.  D.  548.T-Ar 
Franciscan  Friary  was  erected  here  some  time  before 
the  year  1266:  some  writers  give  the  foundation  to 
Gerald  Fitz-Maurice,  Lord  Offaley,  but  this  account  i$ 
not  confirmed.  The  effigies  of  the  founder,  (who  he  was 
is  not  certainly  known)  remained,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  on  a  marble  monxmient,  which  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  in  this  Friary.  The 
seal  of  this  convent  was  in  being  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century;  on  which  .wa&  the  following  inscription: 
Sigill.  coiatis/rum  minor,  de  Clone,  Hortm  Angelw^mJ* 
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Crossing  the  Royal  Canal,  we  arrive,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  Leixlip,  at  the  town  of  Matnooth^ 
cbiefiy  remarkable  on  account  of  the  Royal  College  of 
8f,  Patrick,  for  the  education  of  the  Roman-catholic 
clergy,  there  situated.  This  establishment,  founded,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  179^y  hy  the  Irish  Par- 
limment,  stands  at  the  south  western  termination  of  the 
principal  street;  which,  being  very  wide,  forms'  a-spacious 
▼ista  to  the  front  of  the  building,  while  it  extends  from  it 
to  a  noble  avenue  leading  to  Cartvwn^  the  princely 
and  picturesque  country  residence  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Leinster.  The  edifice  of  whieh  the  centre  it 
formed,  was  originally  a  handsome  private  house,  built 
by  the  steward  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  institution.  To 
this,  extensive  wings,  of  the  same  elevation,  were  added; 
so  that  the  whole  front  now  presents  a  grand  and  or* 
namental  facade,  400  feet  in  length,  and  consisting  of 
three  stories;  the  centre  pile,  or  original  building,  stand* 
ing  forward  50  feet,  and  the  extremities  of  the  wingSi 
which  are  similar  in  form,  having  a  corresponding 
projection.  In  this  front,  besides  the  spacious  lecture- 
nxMBS,  ^c,  are  the  chapel  and  refectory,  both  neat  and 
commodious:  the  latter  is  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  judiciously  divided  into  different  compartments  by 
handsome  Ionic  columns  and  arcades,  which  support 
the  cieling.  It  was  originally  intended,  that  this  front 
fange  should  form  one  side  of  a  square ;  and  the  supple- 
mentary buildings,  to  be  added  behind  it,  a  spacious 
quadrangle  of  the  same  eleration;  but,  for  want  of 
ittfiicient  funds,  the  front  and  north-west  wing  only  have 
l^nas  yet  completed^  The  latter  is  principally  laid 
out  in  dormitories,  opening  from  galleries,  each  about 
900  feet  in  length,  and  which  serve  as  ambulatories  for 
^  students  in  wet  weather:  the  whole  on  a  plan,  not 
only  judicious  in  arrangement,  l>at,  neat,  simple,  and 
inexpensive.    The  kitohen  is  lofty  and  spacious:  over 
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the  priacipal  fire-place,  the  stranger  notices  the  folios- 
admonition,  in  large  letters^  to  the  cook : 

Be  alwayg  cleanl  j,  show  your  taste. 
Do  not  #ant,  and  do  not  waste. 

•^a  piece  of  grave  advice^  which  obtains,  as  we  have 
chanced  to  see,  and  as  it  deserves,  an  equally  conspH 
cuous  situation,  in  the  kitchens  of  many  mansions^ 
hotels,  Sec.  in  England. 

.  The  library,  so  important  a  part  of  a  seminary  of  thb 
nature,  is  yet  in  its  infancy :  the  books  are  arranged  on 
plain  shelves  around  a  not  very  large  room.  They  are 
in  number  5000;  and  principally  theological  works; 
including  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  written  by 
men  of  all  religious  persuasions.  The  collectioti,  oo 
other  subjects,  is  so  limited,  that  the  professor  (^  philo- 
sophy is  obliged,  from  its  paucity,  to  compile  bis 
treatise,  and  dictate  it  to  his  pupils.  In  this  library,  all- 
students,  of  a  certain  age,  are  permitted  to  read. 

Attached  to  the  College  are  about  50  acrea  of  land. 
In  front  is  a  lawn  of  nearly  two  acres,  laid  out  in  gravel- 
led walks,  and  separated  from  the  street  by  a  handsome 
semicircular  iron  railing,  on  a  dwarf  wall,  erected  by  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  building:  but,  either  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  insufficient  barrier  on  the  side 
of  the  town,  and  a  greater  degree  of  seclusion  considered 
more  favourable  to  study  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
internal  discipline,  or  from  some  other  motive-n-of 
any  of  which  the  visitor  must  lament  the  necessity— *« 
wall  of  coarse  masonry  and  mean  appearance  has  been 
built  in  front  of  this  fine  railing,  and  completely  Conceab 
it  from  public  view.  In  the  centre,  the  piers  of  the 
principal  gate  of  entrance  are  ornamented  with  sphinxes, 
while  others  gracefully  break  the  railing  into  parts,  and 
are  decorated  with  lions  couchant  and  sculptured  .ifms. 
The  piers,  dwarf  walls,  and  decorations,  are  of  the  finest 
Portland  ston^,  and  the  workmanship  jn  the  best  style^ 
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The  lawn  is  terminated  on  the  right  hand  by  the  tower 
of  Maynooth  Church,  beautifully  mantled  with  ivy,  and 
on  the  left  by  the  stately  ruins  of  a  Castle^  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  ancestors  of  the  Duke  oi 
Leinster;  features  which,  as  they  appear  to  great  advan- 
tage in  perspective,  as  the  traveller  approaches,  render 
the  whole  scene  extremely  interesting. 

In    rear  of  the   building,   is  an  extensive   tract   of 
level  ground,  part  of  which  forms  a  garden,  and  part  is 
laid  out  in  spacious  retired  gravelled  walks,   for  the 
recreation  of  the  students :  the  latter  is  well  planted,  and 
there  is  in  particular  a  fine  avenue  of  majestic  elms. 

The  number  of  the  students  is  about  250.  The  pro- 
portion to  be  sent  from  each  district  of  the  island  was 
prescribed  by  the  statutes : — the  ecclesiastical  provinces 
of  Armagh  and  Cashel  to  furnish  6*0  each,  those  of 
Dublin  and  Tuam  40  each ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an 
additional  grant  from  Government,  50  more  have  been 
added  to  the  establishment,  who  are  sent  in  the  same 
proportions.  The  whole  are  provided  with  lodging,  com- 
mons, and  instruction  from  the  funds;  but  each  student 
pays  the  sum  of  ;£10,  as  entrance  money;  and  his  per- 
sonal expences  for  a  year,  are  estimated  at  about  £20. 
They  have  a  recess  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August;  and  another,  for  a  few  days  only,  at  the  festivals 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  As  it  is  requisite, 
even  during  these  vacations,  for  students,  who  may 
wish  to  absent  themselves,^  to  obtain  permission  from 
their  respective  prelates,  they,  for  the  most  part,  remain 
at  College  during  the  whole  year,  employing  themselves, 
in  the  intervals,  in  preparations  for  the  ensuing  course. 
During  term,  the  obligation  to  residence,  imposed  by 
the  statutes,,  is  strictly  enforced,  For  the  admission  of 
a  student,  besides  other  things  specified,  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  prelate  is  required :  the  usual  mode  as  to 
which  is,  to  select. a  certain  number  from  the  candidates 
in  each  diocese,  as  recommended  by  their  respective 
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fiarish  priests ;  but  as,  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  a  severe 
examination  is  previously  held,  and  those  only  who 
appear  best  qualified  permitted  to  be  sent  hither,  the 
students  from  that  district  are,  in  consequence,  said  to 
maintain  a  decided  superiority  in  the  course.  On  their 
arrival,  they  are  examined  in  the  classics,  and  admitted 
by  the  majority  of  examiners. 

The  following  out-line  of  the  course  of  studies  pre- 
scribed, may  be  interesting  to  our  English  Protestant 
readers;  and  for  their  sake,  it  is  hoped,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  will  pardon  its  insertion. 
The  students  are  divided  into  seven  classes :  Humanity, 
Logic,  Mathematics,  and  Divinity,  the  four  first;  the 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  Modem  Languages. — 
Humanity:  under  class;  Latin  and  Greek;  Sallust, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  explained ;  select  passages  of  Gold- 
smith's Roman  History  occasionally  translated  into 
Latin;  portions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Lucian,  and 
Xenophon,  construed  and  explained. — Belles  Leitres: 
or  first  class  of  Greek  and  Latin :  Greek ;  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Homer, 
Epictetus,  Xenophon,  explained,  &c. — Latin:  Cicero's 
Orations  and  Offices,  Livy,  part  of  Seneca,  Pliny^s 
Letters,  Horace,  explained,  &c.;  rules  of  Latin  versi- 
fication.—PMo^opAy;  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics; 
Seguy's  Philosophy,  and  Locke. — Natural  and  Experiment' 
tal  Philosophy:  different  branches  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, Algebra,  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Astronomy, 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Hydraulics,  &c.;  Chymistry. — 
Divinity:  Dogmatical,  first  course,  de  Religione;  second 
course,  de  Incarnatione  et  Ecclesid:  third  course,  de 
Sacramentis  in  genere,  de  Eucharistid.  The  Professor 
is  obliged  to  compile  these  treatises,  which  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  following  books;  Hooke,  Bailly,  Duvoi- 
sin,  Le  Grand,  Tournely,  N.  Alexander,  P.  Collet,  B. 
Tour. — Moral:  first  course,  de  Actibus  Humanis,  de 
Conscientii,  de  Peccatis,  de  Mathmonio;  second  course> 
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lie  Legibus,  de  Virtutibus,  Theol.  et  Moral ;  de  Sacttfc* 
mento  poenitentiae :  third  course,  de  Jure,  de  Justitid,  de 
Contractibus,  de  Obligationc  Statuum,  de  Censura,  &c«: 
P.  Collet,  Continuator  Toumellii.  There  is  at  present 
no  regular  Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  is  committed  to  memory  every 
1«^eek;  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
explained,  the  Epistles  from  Dom.  Calmet,  Maldonatus, 
Esthius,  Synopsis  criticorum,  and  other  biblical  ex^ 
pounders.  The  modem  languages  taught,  are  English, 
native  Irish,*  and  French :  these  are  merely  incidental, 
and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  course.  There  are,  on 
an  average,  60  students  annually  in  the  Irish  class ;  to 
promote  whose  progress  the  Professor  has  published  a 
•copious  Irish  Grammar  in  the  native  character. 

The  following  is  the  general  order  of  each  day : — ^The 
students  are  summoned  by  a  bell :  at  half-past  five,  they 
meet  for  public  prayer;  from  six,  they  study  in  the  pub- 
lic halls;  at  half-past  seven,  mass  is  performed;  at  eight, 
they  breakfast;  at  nine,  study  in  public  halls ;  at  ten,  at- 
tend class ;  at  half-past  eleven,  recreation;  at  twelve,  study 
in  public  halls;  at  half-past  one,  attend  class;  at  three, 
dinner;  at  five,  class  for  modem  languages;  at  six, study 

*  It  is  an  extraordiaary  fact,  that  there  was  originally  no  provbion 
made  for  a  Professor  of  Irish  in  this  Colleg^e;  notwithstamiingf  the 
'want  of  such  a  Professorship  was  felt  and  lamented,  by  all  of  the 
Ronian.catholic  communion,  in  Connaught,  Munster,  and  indeed  in 
every  part  of  the  country  where  the  majority  speak  Irish.  Many 
young  candidates  for  orders,  born  and  bred  in  towns,  where  English 
is  almost  universally  spoken,  were  unable,  when  sent  to  country 
parishes,  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  profession,  for  want  of  a  prae- 
•^ical  knewledgfe  of  the  native  language.  To  remedy  this,  a  pious 
^rivener,  of  the  name  of  Keenan,  sunk  £1000  of  his  hard  earned 
property,  the  acquirement  of  a  long,  laborious,  and  economical  life, 
for  £60  per  annum,  to  support  an  Irish  Professor  for  '^  teaching^ and 
instructing  the  students  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  in  the  Irish  lltn- 
ipiage  in  the  Irish  character.**  From  this  fund,  Dr.  Paul  0*Bri)en^ 
who,  according  to  the  denor*8  wishes,  was  appointed  the  first  Irish 
Professor,  and  stiH  continues  to  fill  the  Irish  chair,  is  paid  his  annuaT 
salary. 
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in  public  halls;  at  eight,  supper;  at  nine,  common  prayer ^ 
and,  at  half-past  nine,  all  retire  in  silence  to  their 
chambers. 

There  are  two  public  examinations  held  each  year  J 
at  Christmas  and  Midsummer;  when  premiums  are 
given,  whose  value  is  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  those 
who  best  pass  these  ordeals.  The  period  of  study  is 
Usually  five  years:  two  devoted  to  Humanity,  Logic, 
and  Mathematics;  and  three  to  Divinity.  But  some* 
times  the  period  is  shortened  by  the  omission  of 
Mathematics* 

The  bye-laws  chiefly  relate  to  internal  regulations, 
enforcing  much  of  discipline  and  formality,  tending  to 
train  up  the  students  to  the  habitual  observance  of  great 
exterior  decorum :  yet  there  are  three  anniversary  days 
observed  with  unusual  festivity — Foundation  Day,  Christ* 
mas  Day,  and  St.  Patrick's  Day.  On  these  occasions 
wine  is  allowed,  three  bottles  being  given  with  each  mess* 
During  meals,  the  Scriptures,  and  other  profitable 
books,  selected  by  the  President,  are  to  be  read.  The 
students  are  to  be  obedient  to  the  President,  and  to  use 
only  such  books  as  shall  be  recommended  by  him  or 
the  Professors. 

The  statutes  describe  the  duties  and  qualifications  of 
the  members  of  the  •  institution.  •  The  President  must 
be  a  native  subject  of  the  British  empire,  not  under  30 
years  of  age,  in  priest's  orders,  and  must  have  passed 
through  a  complete  course  of  academical  learning.  It 
is  his  duty  to  superirftend  the  general  discipline  of  the 
college ;  in  the  performance  of  which  office  he  is  assisted 
by  a  Vice-President.  ITie  Dean,  who  is  likewise  styled 
Magister  Officii,  inspects  manners  and  morals,  and  is  to 
be  of  the  same  order,  age,  &c.  as  the  President.  The 
allegiance  of  the  members  to  the  government  from 
which  they  derive  their  support,  is  to  be  testified  in 
various  ways :-— each  student,  on  his  admission,  to  take 
an  oath^  that  he  is,  and  will  remain,  unconnected  with 
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any  conspiracy,  &c.  The  duty  of  fidelity  to  the  civil 
government  is  strongly  and  earnestly  inculcated  by  the 
theological  professors;  and  prayers  for  the  King  are 
offered  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  in  a  prescribed  form. 

The  following  are  the  Institution's  present  Officers: 

President^   Rev.  B.  Crottt,  D.D. 

Vice-F resident y   Rev.  M.  Montag  ue. 

Dean^  4*«..* Rev.  John  Cantwel. 

Bursar,  «•*•••  ^ «R£V.  John  Cummins. 

Sub-Dean, Rev.  P.  Dooley. 

THE  professors: 
Of  Dogmatic  Theology^  ••Rev.  L.  Delahooue,  D.D* 
Moral  Theology,  ••••Rev.  F.  Anglade,  L.D. 
Sacred  Scriptures,  •  •  •  .Rev.  James  Browne. 
Dunboyne  Establish.  ..Rev.  P.  Magennis,  D.D. 
Natural  Philosophy,  ..Rev.  C.  Denvir. 

Logic,    •••• Rev.  C.  M'Nally. 

Greek  and  Latin,  .  •  •  .Rev.  R.  Gibbons. 
Hebrew,     •  •  •  Rev.  C.  Boylan. 

0 

PROFESSORS  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES: 

Oflrish,.^ Rev.  P.  O'Brien. 

French, Rev.  F.  Power. 

English  Elocution,  •  •  •  .Rev.  C.  Boylan. 

LECTURBRS: 

On  Dogmatic  Theology,  • .  Rev.  J,  M^'Keale. 
Moral  Theology,   • .  •  .Rev.  D.  Malone. 

The  college  is  supported  by  parliamentary  grants; 
aided,  in  some  degree,  by  private  donations  and  legacies, 
which,  since  its  foundation,  have  amounted  to  more 
than  ;f  8000.  The  annual  grant  from  parliament,  until 
1807}  was  ;£3000:  but,  in  that  year,  application  was 
made  for  an  augmentation,  and  the  yearly  sum  of  £2500 
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granted  |>esides;  and  by  means  of  this  increase,  the  50 
students  before-mentioned  ^ere  added  to  the  original 
number  of  200.  The  buildings  have  cost  !£32,0009 
and  are  yet  far  from  completed. 

Mr.  Walsh,  from  whose  work  the  foregoing  account  of 
this  institution  is  mainly  derived,  with  much  truth  and 
feeling,  in  connection  with  his  subject,  observes :  that, 
whatever  controversy  the  original  colonization  of  Ire- 
land, and  other  facts  of  her  early  history,,  may  have 
caused ;  however  the  advocates  of  her  early  civilization, 
may  differ  from  the  more  recent  asserters  of  her  bar- 
barism ;  there  is  yet  one  claim  that  is  openly  or  tacitly 
admitted  by  all — a  passion  for  literature  in  every  period 
of  her  history.  When  hordes  of  northern  barbarians 
bad  overrun  so\ithem  Europe,  and  centuries  of  war  and 
rapine  had  extinguished  almost  every  ray  of  knowledge, 
Ireland,  remote  and  insulated,  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquil- 
lity: devoted  to  learning,  she  not  only  produced  men 
of  genius,*  who  were  successively  eminent  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  bji;it  also,  at  home,  displayed  aQ  attach- 
ment to  the  sciences,  and  a  generpus  ardour  to  promote 
them,  unparalleled  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
She  not  only  liberally  endowed  seminaries  for  the  in- 
struction of  native  pupils,  but  she  invited  every  foreigner 
to  participate  in  the  sa^ie  pursuit;  and,  with  a  disii\te^- 
ested  liberality,  unknown  in  the  similar  e&tablishments 
of  any  people  in  their  highest  state  of  refinement,  she 

*  Did  the  subject  call  for  extensive  illuitration,  it  were  easy  to 
prove,  from  undoubted  testimony,  that  Ireland,  at  a  very  early 
period,  produced  men  eminent  in  the  different  departments  of  Bte^ 
rature.  Let  the  notice  of  one  or  two  suffice. — Johannes  ^rig^cna, 
in  theologfy,  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Alfred,  opposed  the  Real 
Presence,  and  other  doctrines  then  first  prolnnljifated,  with  great 
acuteness;  and  the  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas,  bearing  testimony  to  bis 
excellent  learhinf|r,  but  charging*  him  with  heterodox  opinions,  ia 
ttiil  extant. — ^Virpilius,  sumamed  Soli^agiis,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
SaUzburgh,  taught  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  held  the  doctrina 
of  the  Antipodes.  He  drew  his  opinions,  it  is  said,  from  the  eacly 
Qrecian  writers,  who  adopted  the  theory  of  Pythagoras^  ha^in^. 
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defrayed  every  expence,  and  gratuitously  supplied  her 
literary  guests  with  every  accommodation.*  It  wa« 
thus,  that  not  only  the  natives  were  highly  improved, 
but  Ireland  was  crowded  with  learned  stranger8,t  who, 
having  no  means  of  prosecuting  their  studies  at  home, 
flocked  to  this  Athens  J  of  the  middle  ages  from  every 
part  of  Europe;  and,  while  native  genius  receivecl 
liberal  encouragement,  and  was  highly  cherished  in  its 
pative  land,  foreign  talents  were  invited  to  participate, 
and  received  into  a  secure  and  hospitable  asylum. 

But  how  different  was  the  scene  in  more  modem 
centuries!  when  all  the  calamities  of  the  most  savage 
piratical  warfare  burst  into  this  hitherto  tranquil  island ; 
when  every  peaceful  and  pious  establishment  was  over- 
turned; every  monument  of  previous  improvement  lost; 
and  every  vestige  of  a  former  high  state  of  refinement, 
by  the  united  operation  of  external  force  and  civil  dist 

trfivelled  into  Greece  to  consult  them.  These  illustrious  men  were 
the  precursors  of  Wicklifie  and  Luther,  Galileo  and  Copernicus: 
one  was  therefore  the  harhing^er  of  reformation  in  relig-ion,  as  the 
other  was  of  astronomy,  in  Europe. — See  Ware^  Usher^  Mosheim^ 
Spotswood^  Dupin^  S^c. 

♦  Bede. 

f  Alfred,  among  others,  who  was  the  politest  and  most  learned 
monarch  in  Europe,  retired  here  to  study: — ^^  in  liibernia  omni 
philosophia  animum  composuit.**  (Gul.  Malms,  lib.  1.)  On  hig 
return  to  England,  he  invited  Johannes  Erigena  to  his  court,  and 
about  the  same  time  founded  the  University  of  Oxford — possibly  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Lismore,  or  some  other  in  Ireland  at  which  he 
bad  studied. 

X  '*  Amandatus  est  ad  disciplinam  inHibemia^''  was  the  necessary 
eharacter  to  constitute  the  polite  and  learned  gentleman  of  the  mid^ 
die  ages,  no  less  sought  after  than  the  ^*  Doctus  Athenis  vivere** 
among  the  Romans. 

w 

''  Certatim  hi  properant  diverse  transite  ad  urbem 
**  Lismoriam^  juvenis  primos  ubi  transigit  annos,** 

says  Morinus,  in  his  life  of  the.founder  of  the  University  of  Lismore, 
Ivit  ad  HibemosSoph'ia,  mirahili  claros. — Vita  Sullegeni  in  Camhden^ 
Du  temps   dn  Charlemagne,  200  ans  apr^s  omnes  fer£  docti 
^toint  d*Irelande.—^caliger  the  Younger, 
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tension,  gradually  destroyed!  ^ Still,  the  energies  of  the 
unsubdued  mind  remained;  although  the  illumination 
they  never  ceased  entirely  to  emit,  shed  a  light  over  the 
unfortunate  land,  that  only  served,  by  contrast,  to  make 
the  ruins  of  its  ancient  institutions  appear  clothed  with 
darker  shade :  still,  under  every  vicissitude,  a  passion* 
for  poetry  and  letters  continued  among  the  people, 
which  is  to  this  day  remarkable  among  the  poorest  and 
remotest  peasantry.*  While  the  better,  and  more  en- 
lightened, quitting  at  different  times  their  native  soil, 
now  become  so  uncongenial  to  their  exertions,  pursued 
abroadt  the  cultivation  of  those  talents  which  adverse 
circumstances  denied  them  at  home,  and  sought  for 
those  literary  asylums  in  foreign  lands,  which  their  an-* 
cestors  had  so  generously  afforded  to  all  the  world. 

In  these  our  days,  it  is  most  true,  liberal  reflections 
oilTthe  sorrows  of  the  past,  and  extended  intercourse, 
are  wearing  down  the  asperities  of  once  mutual  intoler- 
ance ;  and  enlightened  systems  are  dispelling  the  dark- 
ness of  past  prejudices.  Native  talents  are  no  longer 
compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  for  protection,  and  the 
means  to  improve  themselves.  Schools  are  at  length 
every  where  establishing  for  the  young,  on  principles 
not  infringing  upon  that  sacred  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  is  the  first  of  treasures  to  every  ingenuous  and 
manly  mind ;  the  honourable  pursuit  of  every  liberal 
profession,  at  least,  is  thrown  open,  without  bar  or  re- 
striction as  to  modes  of  faith ;  while  the  establishment  at 
home  of  a  seminary  for  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  for 

*  The  proficiency  of  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of  Kerry  in 
classical  knowledge  is  well  known :  and  Greek  and  Latin  form  part 
of  the  course  of  education  in  almost  every  hedge-school  in  the 
country.  It  is  not  uncommon  fdr  women  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  former,  and  the  latter  is  the  language  always  used  in  common 
conversation  in  every  school  where  it  is  taught^ 

f  By  especial  provision  made  in  various  continental  countries, 
previously  to  the  French  Revolution,  for  the  education  of  Irish 
Catholics, 
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jgiving  a  munificent  education,  in  their  own  country,  to 
those,  who  are  with  reason  supposed  to  exercise  a  strong, 
^d,  iinder  all  the  circumstances,  very  natural  controul, 
pver  the  principles  ai>d  opinions  of  the  larger  mass  of 
the  community,  was  no  less  an  act  of  strict  justice,  than 
of  sound  and  eplightened  policy. 

At  the  period  when  this  important  concession  to  the 
majority  in  the  sister  island  was  made,  all  intercourse 
between  these  kingdoms  and  the  continent  was  sus- 
pended; and  it  was  of  course  impossible  for  a  subject 
of  Great  Britain  to  avail  himself  of  any  advantages 
pflfered  him  iu  a  country  where  his  presence  was  inter- 
dicted. But,  that  the  Irish  Catholic  should  at  the  same 
time  be  denied  the  means  of  education  at  home,  that 
he  was  prevented  by  the  untoward  state  of  Europe  from 
obtaining  it  abroad,  was  a  proscription  of  the  human 
faculties  which  no  people  were  ever  before  subject 
to ;  accordingly,  this  institution  was  formed :  and  it  may 
safely  be  pronounced  one,  highly  deserving  the  most 
bounteous  support  of  government;  and  that,  not  merely 
froin  considerations  of  justice  and  conscience,  but  as  it9 
foundation  was  a  measure  of  the  very  first  political  expe-r 
diency;  forming  perhaps  the  strongest  bond  of  attachment, 
from  the  majority  of  the  nation  towards  the  civil  authority 
under  which  they  live.  While  so  lavish  are  the  granu 
from  government  for  the  Irish  service,  in  support  of 
institutions  whose  merits  are  far  below  this;  and  of  plans, 
many  of  which  are  of  questionable  utility ;  it  is  painful 
to  hear,  that  the  present  state  of  the  College  of  May-* 
nooth  is  such,  that  its  funds  are  inadequate  to  the  wants 
pf  the  Irish  church :  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed 
earnestly  to  be  wished,  that  the  same  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy  which  dictated  the  establishment,  may 
complete  its  boon,  so  as  to  render  it  effectual  to  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Maynopth  College  was  foundpd  exclusively  for  such 
as  are  designed  for  holy  orders:  and  as  its  benefits 
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could  not,  therefore,  be  imparted  to  any  who  were  to  be 
of  lay  professions,  the  idea  of  a  Lay  College  was  con** 
ceived;  and,  in  1802,  a  subscription  entered  into,  by 
means  of  which,  such  an  institution  was  established,  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  whose  objects  were  all  comprehended 
in  the  priesthood.  The  plan  of  education  adopted  here, 
comprises  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages; together  with  history,  ancient  and  modem, 
sacred,  and  profane;  geography,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, and  mathematics.  This  building  is  on  a  hand- 
some plan,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate 
90  students. 

Another  seminary  of  the  same  kind,  called  the 
Jesuits'  CoUegey  has  been  established  within  these  few 
year&^at  Castle-Brown,  about  14  miles  from  Dublin, 
lying  southwards  from  Maynooth,  and  near  the  village 
of  Clane.  The  college  here  was  the  family  residence  of 
Wogan  Brown,  who  sold  it  to  the  Jesuits.  It  consists  of 
a  Gothic  building,  flanked  with  four  round  towers,  and 
has  a  demesne  of  50  acres.  It  is  superintended  by 
three  principals,  Jesuits;  and  receives  150  pupils,  who 
are  uniformly  clothed,  and,  besides  the  usual  classical 
course  and  modem  languages,  are  instmcted  in  music, 
and  in  every  other  polite  accomplishment.  Each  boy 
is  clothed,  dieted,-  and  educated,  at  the  estimated  ex- 
pence  of  ^50  per  annum. 

Maynooth  itself  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  modem-built 
town,  with  a  handsome  Market-house  and  spacious  Imu 
There  is  also  a  Charter-School  for  50  girls.  The  Castle^ 
before  noticed,  was,  in  1534,  besieged  by  Gerald,  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Kildare;  when,  though  defended  by  a 
strong  garrison,  it  surrendered  after  holding  out  seven 
days :  previously  to  this,  the  abundance  of  its  furniture  is 
said  to  have  obtained  for  it  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  richest  residences  in  the  islands 

KiLcocK  is  a  populous  but  straggling  village,  still 
presenting  marks  of  the  dreadful  ravages  to  which  it 
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was  subjected  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  From  ^ence, 
a  southward  road  leads,  by  Donadea  Castle^  to  Pros- 
perous; now  much  misnamed,  though  at  a  formes 
time  bidding  fair  to  become  what  it  is  now  only  by 
uppellation. 

This  ruined  town  owed  its  creation  to  the  wealthy 
directed  by  public  spirit,  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Brooke ;  who, 
returning  to  Ireland  with  a  large  fortune  acquired  in  the 
East,  embarked  largely  in  the  cotton  business,  both  here 
and  at  Dublin ;  but  was  destined  to  prove  as  unfortu- 
nate as  those  whom  his  example  had  stimulated  to 
similar  enterprises  at  Malahide  and  Balbriggan,  where 
their  failure  has  been  already  noticed.     When  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  was  first  bestowed  on  Ireland  by  the 
British  legislature,  this  gentleman  was  among  the  first  to 
avail  himself  of  its  advantages ;  and  suddenly  raised  an 
obscure  and  scanty  trade,  into  a  great  national  manufac- 
ture.    He  commenced,  by  drawing  to  Dublin  English 
artists,  and  importing  the  most  improved  machinery. 
These  he  established  and  set  to  work  in  the  Liberties 
of  that  city ;  but  his  great  undertaking  was  this  at  Pros- 
perous.    Here,  in  order  to  remove  the  manufactures 
from  the  cohfinement,  insalubrity,  and  expensive  living 
of  the  metropolis,  he  began  to  build  a  new  town,  on 
purpose  for  their  reception ;  and,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  it  was  completely  finished  for  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches,  including  the  printing  linen  and  cotton 
goods  on  a  very  extensive  scale;  while,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  give  permanency  to  the  establish* 
ment,  he  commenced  also,  in  co-operation  with  a  Mr* 
Kirchofien,  the  business  of  making  machinery  on  the 
most  perfect  and  approved  models.     In  these  spirited 
pursuits,  he  expended  the  sum  of  jg  18,000;  and  it  was 
from  the  fair  and  flattering  prospects  with  which  he  for 
a  short  time  proceeded,  that  he  called  his  rising  colony 
by  the  name  of  Prosperous,     But  at  length,  having,  by 
constructing  aqueducts,  and  by  other  very  expensive 
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improvemeiits  of  bis  works,  expended  sums  considerably 
exceeding  bis  own  private  fortune,  it  became  necessary  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  tbe  Irisb  Legislature ;  wbo  very 
liberally  granted  bim  ^25,000;  besides  affording  aids  to 
tbose  wbo  bad  engaged  in  tbe  manufacture  at  Malabide 
and  Balbriggan.     But,  in  a  work  undertaken  by  people 
accustomed  to  different  pursuits,  and  established  in  a 
country  where  such  things  bad  never  been  before  seen,  it 
was  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  ill  success  should  ulti* 
mately  accrue,  than  that  men  of  liberal  views  and  ardent 
minds  should,  as  in  so  many  other  undertakings,  be  found 
to  speculate  beyond  their  means  of  accomplishment. 
In  1736,  Mr.  Brooke  being  compelled  again  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  aid,  and  they  refusing  it,  he  was  no  lon^ 
ger  able  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of  his  widely 
extended  establishment,  and  became  msolvent ;  and  thus, 
without  notice  or  the  slightest  expectation  of  the  event, 
the  whole  machine  of  industry  suddenly  stopped ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  24  hours,  1,400  looms,  with  all  their  appa* 
ratus  and  dependencies,  were  struck  idle ;  and  the  artists 
dismissed  from  their  unfinished  work,  with  the  contem* 
plationonly  of  a  poverty,  the  causes  of  which,  in  the  first 
moments  of  confusion,  they  found  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend.    Mr.  Brooke  never  again  attempted  to  revive  the 
manufacture.     The   situation  of  this   establishment,   it 
may  be  observed,  was  not  altogether  judiciously  chosen. 
The  place  stands  in  a  low  marshy  country,  surrounded 
with  bogs — which  are  extremely  common  throughout 
Kildare — and,  though  an  abundance  of  turf,  for  fuel,  may 
be  thus  obtained,  it  naturally  commands  no  water.     Not- 
withstanding, tbe  manufactures   continued  here,  on  a 
small  scale,  till  the  year  1798,  when  they  became  an 
object  of  attack  from  the  rebels:   since  which  time, 
Prosperous  has  gradually  descended  to  decay,  and  only  a 
few   scattered   weavers   now   linger  among  its    ruins. 
The  other  adventurers,  wbo  had  embarked  in  these  mag- 
T^ificent  schemes,   have  been  stated  to  have  proved 
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equally  unsuccessful;  and  thus  a  few  short  years  saw 
the  rise  and  fall  of  as  extraordinary  a  commercial  enteN 
prise,  as  was  perhaps  ever  contemplated  and  pursued 
by  so  small  ^  number  of  private  and  unconnected 
individuals. 

Ne^r  this  place,  the  Grand  Canal  encounters  the 
HUl  of  Downings,  consisting  of  loamy  gravel,  and 
through  which  it  is  carried,  as  mentioned  in  our  former 
brief  notice  of  this  grand  motional  work ;  and,  soon  after 
its  outlet,  enters  the  Bog  of  AUeny  the  Ingest  in  tbo 
island.  This,  like  the  other  bogs  of  {reUnd,  is  formed 
of  decayed  vegetable  substances ;  aQd»  in  illustration  of 
the  idea,  that  the  principal  agent  ii^  the  creation  of  bogs 
is  stagnant  water,  it  is  found  to  occupy  a  stituation  the 
best  possibly  calculated  to  produce  it — namely,  a  level 
space,  almost  without  a  descent  to  carry  off  its  waters, 
and  on  which  of  course  every  stream  would  creep  witb 
H  la;zy  current.  That  it  was  originally  covered  with 
wood,  appears  ffom  the  f^ct,  that  wherever  the  operaT 
tions  of  opening  or  boring  have  becq  practised,  timber, 
at  various  depths,  has  been  discovered  r  Qf  this  timber, 
^e  lowest  stratum  is  generally  oak,  and  the  others  fir; 
and  on  both  the  mark^  of  fire,  or  of  the  hatchet,  are 
frequently  visible.  It  is  also  an  extraordinary  fact,  thai 
the  original  soil  has  every  where  completely  disapr 
peared;  being  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  bog, 
which  every  where  rests  on  ^  bed  of  gravel,  without 
Any  intermediate  stratum  of  clay  or  mould. 

The  turf  from  hence  varies  much  in  quality,  accordr 
ing  to  the  depth  from  which  it  is  taken ;  being  more  or 
less  porous,  and  in  consequence  heavier  or  lighter,  as 
iNeW  as  of  swifter  or  slower  combustion,  in  proportion. 
Agreeably  to  Mr.  Walsh's  mention  of  this  bog,  a  boat 
containing  about  200  kishes  of  it  pays  a  toll  to  the 
Canal  Company  of  about  £6,  and  is  brought  to  market 
by  a  single  horse  and  two  men ;  but,  from  the  effects 
of  combination,  and  otherwise,  it  is  sold  at  a  pripe 
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that  renders  it,  even  when  of  the  best  quality,  much, 
more  expensive  than  foreign  coal ;  which  circumstance^ 
together  with  the  room  required  for  stowing  such  bulky 
fuel,  must  exclude  every  idea  of  its  becoming  an 
efficient  substitute  for  that  essential  article :  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  source  of  great  convenience  and  comfort  to 
the  poor  of  the  capital,  who,  too  indigent  or  too  im- 
provident to]  lay  up  coal^  can  still  purchase  turf,  even 
in  so  small  a  quantity^  if  required,  as  an  halfpenny- 
worth. 

The  eye  of  the  traveller,  however  familiar  with  the 
generally  wretched  hovels  of  the  poor  in  this  country, 
must  be  immediately  struck  with  the  singular  con- 
struction of  those  he  will  meet  with  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen.  To  a  moderate  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
canal,  the  bog  is  let  in  small  lots  to  turf-cutters ;  who, 
for  convenience,  and  the  facility  of  guarding  their  pro- 
perty from  theft,  take  up  their  residence  on  the  spot, 
however  dreary  or  uncomfortable.  The  first  care  of  one 
of  these  is,  to  seek  a  dry  bank  above  the  influence  of  the 
floods;  and  here  he  excavates  his  future  habitation,  to 
&U€h  a  depth  that  little  more  than  the  roof  is  visible:  this 
is  sometimes  covered  with  scanty  thatch,  but  oftener 
with  turf  pared  from  the  bog ;  which,  as  the  herbage  is 
upwards,  so  perfectly  assimilates  with  the  surrounding 
scenery,  that  the  eye  would  pass  over  it  as  an  undulation 
of  the  surface,  were  it  not  undeceived  by  seeing  an  oc- 
casional sally  of  children,  accompanied  by  the  pig  or  the 
goat — or  by  the  issue  of  a  volume  of  smoke — from  a  hole 
on  one  side :  while,  to  his  yet  greater  surprise,  the  latter, 
rising  from  the  endless  crannies  in  the  roof,  sometimes 
presents  the  momentary  idea  of  its  being  caused  by 
subterranean  fires.  It  is  properly  remarked,  that  the 
wretched  manner  in  which  the  lower  class  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  is  lodged,  may  be  traced  to  other 
sources  than  to  rack-rents,  unfeeling  landlords,  &c.  in 
this  scene;  the  proprietors  of  these  hovels  earning  an 
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easy  subsistence ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular  having 
b^en  known  to  have  accumulated  the  sum  of  ;6100;  and 
yet  his  habitation,  the  only  one  he  possessed,  was  per- 
fectly similar  to  those  of  his  neighbours.  To  what,  it 
is  asked,  must  we  impute  this  seeming  inconsistency? — ■ 
not,  surely,  to  any  peculiar  attachment  in  the  Irish 
peasant  to  inconvenience  and  dirt;  but,  to  the  neglected 
state  of  his  mind,  (and  still  more  to  that  depressed  state 
of  ideas  and  feelings,  which,  as  to  himself,  mainly  in«* 
duces  that  neglect)  and  to  th^  want  of  an  education^ 
iNrhich,  raising  him  above  the  semi-barbarism  that  now 
marks  his  character,  would  give  him  a  taste  for,  and  a 
pride  in  the  possession  of,  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life. 

This  vast  level  supplies  but  few  objects,  on  which  the 
attention,  fatigued  by  its  sameness,  can  repose;  on  the 
south,  the  high  grounds  of  the  Isle  of  Allen  present  some 
pleasing  scenes  of  intermingled  plantation,  pastures,  and 
corn-fields:  to  the  east,  the  Dublin  mountains  appear^ 
melting  into  the  horizon ;  while,  to  the  north  and  west, 
the  distant  hills  of  Carbery  and  Croghan  start,  like 
elevated  islands,  from  the  dreary  waste,  and  are  visible 
at  a  great  distance:  the  intelligent  traveller,  however, 
tirho  should  be  proceeding  by  one  of  the  passage-boats, 
which  afford  a  pleasing  conveyance,  on  the  canal,  would 
perhaps  find  amusement  of  a  superior  kind,  in  reflecting 
on  the  wonders  human  ingenuity  can  perform,  in  the 
construction  of  these  vast  artificial  waters;  and  in 
anticipating,  in  idea,  the  seats  that  may  arise,  the  plan- 
tations that  may  fiourish,  and  the  harvests  that  may  wave, 
at  some  more  or  less  distant  period ,  over  the  tracts  at 
present  consigned  to  heath  and  sterility. 

The  advantages,  naturally  calculated  to  result,  both 
to  the  metropolis  and  the  country,  from  such  great  in- 
land navigations,  are  certainly  very  important:  among 
the  local  ones,  which  experience  has  already  afforded, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  large  tracts  of  bog  have  been 
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already  reclaimed  and  improved,  and  that  the  lands,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the   Grand   and   Royal   Canals,   have 
doubled  their  former  value.     By  both  lines,  flour,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  provisions,  with  native  timber,  tiirf, 
stone,  bricks,  gravel,  lime,  sand,  &c.  are  conveyed  with 
safety,  comparative  cheapness,  and  expedition,  to  the 
capital;  which  sends  in  return,  coals,  culm  for  burning 
lime,  bricks,  manure,  foreign  timber,  iron,  ale,  spirits, 
groceries,  &c. :  to  which  must  be  added,  the  many  conw 
forts  and  conveniences  which  the  traveller  finds,  by  the 
-establishment  of  clean  and  commodious  passage-boats, 
constantly  passing,  aud  arriving  at  stated  hours,  at  the 
regulated  stages :  these,  uninterrupted  by  any  change  of 
weather,  proceeding  with  a  rapidity  and  security,  that, 
added  to  the  reasonable  terms  of  their  accommodations, 
afford  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  comfortable,   and  ex- 
peditious modes  of  travelling,  to  be  found  in  any  part 
of  the  world.     The  entertainment,  on  both  canals,  be- 
tides is  excellent;  and,  to  prevent  imposition,  the  prices 
of  every  article  are  stated  in   tables  hung  up  in  the 
cabins:  there  is  no  charge  for  attendance;  and,  to  pre- 
serve sobriety  of  mantfers,  no  individual  is  allowed  more 
than  a  single  pint  of  wine,  and  the  use  of  spirits  is  prohi- 
bit edr    There  are  at  present  10  of  these  boats  plying  on 
the  Shannon  and  Barrow  lines  of  the  Grand  Canal ;  and 
these  now  traverse  the  gentle  waters  with  such  expedi- 
tion, that  the  passage  from  Dublin  to  Shannon  Harbour, 
which  is  63  Irish,  or  above  86  English  miles,  is  per- 
formed in  one  day  (namely,  between  the  hours  of  4  in 
the  morning  and  10  in  the  evening)  and  at  an  expence, 
exclusive  of  entei:tainment,  of  ^1  Is.  for  the  first  cabin, 
and  1 4s.  id.  for  the  second ;  the  passage  to  Athy,  of  above 
54  English  miles,  requires  12  hours  and  35  minutes, 
and  the  intermediate  stages  are  performed  in  periods 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  to  their  distances.     The 
Royal  Canal  as  yet  employs  only  four  passage-boats;  and 
the  passage  to  Mullingar,  of  42  Irish,  or  53^  English 
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miles,  is  performed  in  13|  hours;  at  the  expenee^ 
exclusive  of  entertainment,  of  12s.  6d.  for  the  firs^ 
and  7s*  7d.  for  the  second  cabin. 

The  Hill  of  Allen  is  traditionally  celebrated  for  it« 
Cave,  in  which  are  said  to  repose  the  remains  of  Oscar 
and  other  Ossianic  chiefs :  this  having  been  the  HiU  of 
Temora  of  ancient  times. 

After  travelling  little  more  than  four  miles  from  Ki^ 
cock,  we  arrive  at  Cloncurrt,  a  small  town  on  the 
Blackwater,  which  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family 
of  Lawless:  it  has  a  ruined  Church.  Here  a  Carmelite 
Friary,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
founded,  in  1347»  by  John  Roche,  who  obtained  a 
license  for  so  doing  from  Edward  III.  according  to 
Archdall:  the  church,  it  is  therefore  probable,  was 
formerly  attached  to  that  religious  foundation. 

From  hence  a  road  leads  to  Carbery,  or  Castle 
Carbert,  situate  on  the  verge  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  and  giving  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  noble' 
family  of  Pomeroy,  now  represented  by  Viscount 
Harberton. 

Here  is  a  Charter-Schooly  which  was  endowed  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  CoUey,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pome- 
roy, co-heiresses  of  Castle  Carbery,  with  two  acres  d 
land  in  perpetuity :  they  also  granted  20  acres  adjoining, 
at  a  moderate  rate  for  three  lives;  and  gave  £20  per 
annum,  as  a  rent-charge  for  ever,  towards  the  support 
of  the  school.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  and  Mrs.  Judith  Colley, 
aunts  to  the  same  ladies,  built  the  school  at  their  own 
expence :  and  the  sum  of  jflOO  was  bequeathed  to  it 
by  the  late  Thomas  Dallyel,  Esq. 

At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Castle^  built  about  the  year 
1180:  it  is  situated  on  a  high,  peninsulated  hill,  rocky 
and  steep  on  three  sides,  and  from  which  there  is  a  very 
extensive  prospect:  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Cowley  family^ 
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Newbury y  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  handsome  and  com- 
modious seat  of  the  family  of  Pomeroy. 

Rather  more  than  three  miles  from  Carbery,  pursu- 
ing the  same  road,  is  Edenderrt,  a  neat  town,  much 
inhabited  by  the  people  called  Quakers :  it  has  also  the 
ruins  of  a  Castle,  which  was  Notice  the  seat  of  the  Blundel 
family.     Some  little  trade  is  carried  on  at  this  place. 

Twice  crossing  the  Royal  Canal,  we  reach  Clon  ard, 
which,  as  well  as  .Cloncurry,  is  in  the^county  p£Me&thj  HC^>U^*^ 
although  we  have  travelled  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
through  an  intervening  part  of  Kildare.  This  town, 
situated  on  the  Boyne,  has  long  fallen  to  decay,  but 
^as  in  earlier  ages  a  bishop's  see.  St.  Keran,  the  son 
of  the  carpenter,  (says  Archdall,)  who  was  born  A.  D, 
506,  gave  Clonard,  with  its  appendages,  to  St.  Finian, 
some  short  time  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  year  549;  on  which  St.  Finian,  who  was  of  a 
noble  family,  a  philosopher,  and  an  eminent  divine, 
founded  an  Abbey  here,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter; 
in  which  was  a  school,  celebrated  for  producing  many 
men  who  acquired  fame  in  the  learned  world,  and  were 
of  exemplary  piety.  This  saint  died  of  the  plague,  De- 
cember 12,  548;  on  which  day  his  feast  is  still  coin- 
memorated.  The  entrance  into  the  abbey,  on  the  west 
side,  was  through  a  small  building,  with  a  lodge  over  it, 
which  led  into  a  court:  to  the  right  of  this  court  stand 
the  kitchen  and  cellar;  and,  over  them  the  dormitory; 
ranging  with  the  river,  and  overlooking  the  garden, 
which  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge :  opposite  the 
entrance  was  another  small  apartment;  and  adjoining  it 
the  refectory,  which  was  carried  for  some  length  beyond 
the  square,  and  united  with  the  choir;  the  latter  a  large 
and  elegant  building,  with  its  windows  finished  in  a  light 
Gothic  style,  most  part  of  which  still  remains.  On  the 
'South  side  of  the  altar,  fixed  in  the  wall,  is  a  small 
double  arch,  in  the  old  Saxon  style,  and  divided  by  a 
pillar  through  which  iron  bars  were  fixed:  this  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  the  founder's  tomb.  There  are 
many  remains  of  walls  adjoining  the  other  parts  of  tht 
abbey ;  but  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  little  information 
can  be  gleaned  from  them.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
east  window,  in  the  burial  ground,  stands  a  small  chapel; 
in  which  is  a  table  monument,  ornamented  with  the 
effigies  of  a  man  and  woman,  in  a  praying  posture,  and 
in  the  costume  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time :  its  sides  are 
adorned  with  many  coats  of  arms ;  of  which  that  of  the 
family  of  Dillon  is  the  most  conspicuous. — The  Nunnery 
of  this  place,  for  Regular  Canonesses,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  was  endowed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  by  O'Melaghlin,  KingofMeath:  this  nunnery 
was  afterwards  so  much  reduced,  as  to  become  a  cell 
only  to  that  of  St.  Brigitt  of  Odra. 

KiNNEGAD  is  a  mere  village,  but  has  good  accommo- 
dations for  the  general  tourist,  or  picturesque  wanderer. 
On  a  hill  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Ardmullan  Castle;  and  at 
Kilbride  Pass,  about  four  miles  distant,  are  those  of  two 
castles  and  a  church.  We  are  now  in  Westmeath,  a  not 
very  large  county,  but  extremely  rich  in  verdure,  and 
mostly  flat;  though  in  some  places  pleasingly  diversified 
with  hills,  several  of  which  are  tolerably  wooded. 
Though  not  so  inviting,  in  point  of  scenery,  as  many 
other  districts  in  the  island,  the  draughtsman  will  not 
want  for  subjects  for  his  portfolio,  if  he  visits  its  lakes; 
which  are  frequently  fringed  with  luxuriant  plains,  and 
rich  woodlands.  But  the  tract  of  country  through 
which  we  are  immediately  conducting  the  tourist, 
bears  but  a  ragged  appearance,  from  the  general  want 
of  trees  and  hedge-rows,  and  the  slovenly  state  of  its 
cultivation. 

Mulling AR,  the  assize  and  shire  town,  was  an  an- 
cient palatinate  and  gave  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  family 
of  Petit.  It  is  38  miles  from  Dublin:  possesses  good 
accommodations.  Its  elegant  Church  has  been  recently 
erected. — iThe  Prioiy  of  St.  Mary  here,  we  are  informed 
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by  Archdall,  which  was  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  The  House  ofGodofMuUingar,  was  founded  in  1227, 
for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Ralph 
le  Pet3rt,  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  died  in  1229.  The 
Dominican  Friary  ^  part  of  the  bell-tower,  and  some  other 
ruins  of  which  remain,  was  founded  by  the  family  of 
Nugent  in  the  year  1237* 

An  eminence,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  town, 
commands,  in  opposite  directions,  very  fine  views  of 
Loughs  Ouil  and  Ejinel :  the  eastern  banks  of  the  latter^ 
which  are  more  abrupt  than  the  western,  are  well  wood- 
ed, and  decorated  with  numerous  gentlemen's  seats. 
Among  these,  is  Rochfori,  a  charming  residence;  and 
Belvedere,  the  seat  of  Lord  Belvedere,  has  the  celebrity 
of  being  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  in  the  islands 
"  The  house,"  says  Mr.  Young,  (in  his  Agricultural 
Tour)  "  is  perched  on  the  crown  of  a  beautiful  little  hill, 
half  surrounded  with  others,  variegated  and  melting  into 
one  another.  It  is  a  most  singular  place ;  spreads  to  the 
eye  a  beautiful  lawn  of  imdulating  ground,  max^ned 
with  wood:  single  trees  are  scattered  in  some  places, 
and  clumps  in  others :  the  effect  so  pleasing,  that,  were 
there  nothing  further,  the  place  would  be  beautiful; 
but  the  rest  of  the  canvas  is  admirably  filled.  Lough 
Ennel,  many  miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  broad, 
flows  beneath  the  windows.  It  is  spotted  with  islets;  a 
promontory  of  rock,  fringed  with  trees,  starts  into  it, 
and  the  whole  is  bounded  by  distant  hills.  Greater  and 
more  magnificent  scenes  are  often  met  with,  but  no 
where  a  more  singular  one." 

The  charming  demesne,  and  elegant  mansion,  of  the 
Nvgents,  are  situated  north  of  the  town:  there  are 
remains  of  a  venerable  Castk  in  their  vicinity.  South, 
about  six  or  eight  miles,  is  Horse-Leap,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  another  and  very  stately  castle,  built  by  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  the  early  English  adventurer,  and  Palatine  of 
Mettth :  there  is  also  another  about  two  milea  from  it 
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Od  the  northern  sides  of  the  town  lie  the  lakes  Otul 
and  Derveragh:  the  former  a  singular  inland  water, 
situated  on  the  highest  part  of  the  great  plain  extending 
from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Shannon  River,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  most  desirably  placed  as  a  natural  reser- 
voir to  the  Royal  Canal,  the  Undertakers  of  which  have 
availed  themselves  of  its  inexhaustible  supplies,  by  a  cut 
into  it  from  Mullingar.  Its  surface  is  about  18  inches 
higher  than  the  summit  level  of  the  canal ;  and  it  is  of 
pretty  considerable  size ;  being  six  miles  long,  and  one 
broad,  and  spreading  over  an  area  of  1785  Irish,  or  2856 
English  acres*  It  is  environed  by  a  fine  fertile  country, 
interspersed  with  villas,  and  appears  to  be  fed  by  copious 
springs,  as  it  receives  but  one  small  rivulet,  and  yet 
emits  two  rivers,  running  from  it  in  opposite  directions : 
one  of  these,  formerly  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name 
of  the  Silver  Hand,  issues  from  its  north-western  extre- 
mity, and  falls,  after  a  short  but  rapid  course  of  one  mile, 
into  an  expansion  of  the  river  Inny,  called  Lough  Iron; 
.the  other,  which  used  to  be  denominated  the  Golden 
Hand,  flows  with  a  gentle  stream  from  its  south-eastern 
point,  visits  Mullingar,  and  is  soon  lost  in  Lough  Ennel, 
from  which  issues  the  river  Brosna.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  Lough  Ouil,  with  the  rivers  Inny,  Brosna,  and 
Shannon,  completely  insulate  a  considerable  portion  of 
Westmeath,  Longford,  and  King's  County:  a  geogra- 
phical singularity,  more  frequently  represented  in  maps, 
than  really  occurring  in  nature.  The  property  of  the 
two  little  rivers  just  described,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Canal  Company;  who,  to  secure  as  ample  a  supply 
of  water  as  possible,  have  cut  off  the  former,  and  dam- 
med up  the  latter;  by  which  means  the  lake  is  always 
kept  full,  to  its  winter  level ;  and,  these  precautions 
having  been  taken,  it  is  supposed  that  no  canal  in 
Europe  can  boast  a  more  abundant  reservoir. 

A  road  branches  north-westwardly  to  Longford,  the 
priacipal  town  of  the  county  so  called.    This  the  touiist 
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will  do  well  to  follow  in  a  separate  excursion,  as  it 
embraces  several  objects  of  interest  which  we  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  describe. 

Of  these,  the  first  occurring  is  Wilson's  Hospital^  most 
delightfully  situated  between  Lough  Ouil  and  Lough 
Derveragh.  The  hill,  on  which  this  establishment 
stands,  is  considered  as  the  centre  of  Ireland ;  and  com* 
mands  a  prospect  not  only  of  the  lakes  in  its  vicinity, 
together  with  Lord  Portlemon's  charming  Seaty  but 
gives  a  view  into  five  distinct  counties.  Of  the  hospital, 
Mr.  Curwen  gives  the  following  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count.— ^The  revenues  are  upwards  of  ^4000  a  year, 
applicable  to  the  support  of  150  boys,  and  20  old  men: 
the  building  is  large,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  objects  of  the  institution.  The  Rev.  —  Rad'cliffe 
presides  over  the  establishment;  throughout  every  de- 
partment of  which,  we  were  highly  gratified  in  observing 
the  greatest  order  and  neatness  to  prevail;  not  less 
commendable,  than  creditable  to  those  intrusted  with  its 
superintendance.  Dr.  Bell's  system  of  education  is  here 
pursued.  The  children  are  admitted  from  10  to  12 
years  of  age,  and  they  remain  for  three  years,  when 
they  are  apprenticed  to  some  handicraft  trade:  the 
apprentice-fee,  which  the  governors  have  now  in  con- 
templation to  increase,  is  at  present  but  five  pounds:  the 
children  acquitted  themselves  very  well,  both  in  reading 
and  accounts.  Coercion  is  rarely  resorted  to ;  for  where 
a  sense  of  shame  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in 
young  minds,  little  amendment  can  be  expected  from  any 
other  kind  of  punishment.  Few  instances  have  occurred 
of  any  of  the  children  conducting  themselves  so  ill  as  to 
compel  their  expulsion.  Steady  uniformity,  and  well* 
established  order,  soon  procure  that  implicit  obedience, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of  the  new 
system ;  the  happy  and  salutary  effects  of  which  appear 
in  the  cheerful  compliance  and  content  of  the  pupils. 
The  garden,  which  is  extensive,  is  in  a  great  measure 
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cultivated  iLnd  managed  by  the  children;  engrailing,  by 
this  more  active  appropriation  of  their  time,  a  certain 
degree  of  labour  and  industry  on  recreation  and  amuse** 
ment.  I  should  imagine  it  might  be  farther  advanta- 
geous to  teach  the  boys,  as  is  the  practice  at  the  military 
academy,  to  make  their  own  clothes;  which  would 
employ  those  hours  in  which  the  weather  may  preclude 
work  in  the  garden. 

The  establishment  is  so  well  conducted,  and  so  cal«* 
culated  to  be  eminently  useful,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
inspect  it  without  feelings  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
philanthropy  that  dictated  the  bequest;  yet  it  is  not 
possible  also  but  to  lament  the  want  of  liberality,  which 
restricted  its  benefits  to  one  religious  persuasion — ^that  of 
the  protestants — by  which  regulation,  six  out  of  seven  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  countrymen  are  excluded  the  benefit  of 
his  munificence.  That  every  individual  possessing  pro- 
perty has  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  it  agreeably 
to  his  will  and  inclination,  conformably  to  the  laws^ 
cannot  be  questioned ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  pass  the  least 
uncandid  or  disrespectful  reflection  on  the  memory  of  the 
benevolent  founder;  but  to  express  my  strong  disappro>- 
bation  of  the  narrow,  merciless  bigotry,  which  not  only 
fostered  and  promoted  the  most  uncharitable  prejudices 
of  christians  against  each  other,  but  which  has  been 
reproachfully  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  legisla^ 
ture  of  the  country.  What  misery  has  not  this  wretched 
policy  inflicted  on  4,000,000  of  our  fellow  subjects, 
and  how  severely  at  this  moment  do  they  feel  its  unjust 
operation !  A  total  oblivion  of  all  invidious  distinctions 
should  be  a  self-imposed  task  on  every  well-wisher  to 
the  country;  the  practice  of  this  virtuous  sentiment 
would  by  degrees  have  its  due  hifluence,  and  highly 
contribute  to  the  general  happiness  of  every  rank  and 
denomination  of  the  people. 

Seven  miles  north  from  MuUingar,  on  the  right  of  this 
roady  is  Multifarnam,  situated  on  the  river  Gaine. 
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Sir  Henry  Piers,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  county 
of  Westmeath  in  the  seventeenth  century,  thus  speaks  of 
the  once-celebrated  Abbet^  of  this  now  very  inconsidera- 
ble spot: — 

"The  frame,  or  fabric,  is  riather  neat  and  compact 
than  sumptuous  or  towering,  having  in  the  midst,  be- 
tween the  body  of  the  church  and  the  chaiicel,  an 
handsome,  strait,  but  very  narrow  steeple.  After  the 
Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  it  became  the  property  ot 
Alderman  Jans,  of  Dublin,  who,  or  his  successors, 
pfermitted  the  friars  to  enter  again  and  here  settle,  in  as 
great  splendour  as  ever:  here,  at  and  before  l641,  they 
had  their  church,  not  only  in  very  good  repair,  but 
adorned  with  images,  pictures,  reliques,  &c.  In  the 
choir,  or  chancel,  they  had  their  organs  and  choristers; 
they  had  apartments,  not  only  sufficient  for  their  own 
number,  but  for  the  reception  of  many  horse  and  foot 
ait  the  time ;  here  they  had  also  houses  of  offices  fit  to 
make  preparation  for  entertainment  of  such  as  came,  at 
all  times,  to  visit,  or  otherwise  to  consult  or  debate  their 
concerns ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  fatal  Rebellion,  that 
broke  out  with  so  much  fury  and  havock  in  l641,  was 
hatched  and  contrived.  This  abbey  is  at  this  time 
altogether  out  of  repair." — Tradition  says,  that  the  build- 
ing was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  Rochforts, 
a  powerful  family  of  the  country.  The  noble  ruins, 
composed  of  a  handsome  black  stone,  evince  the  former 
splendour  of  Multifamam :  the  workmanship  appears  to 
have  been  excellent:  and  the  foundations  of  its  cloisters, 
which  may  easily  be  traced,  together  with  the  east 
window,  yet  entire,  and  the  steeple,  60  feet  in  height, 
give  some  idea  of  its  pristine  dimensions.  This  monas- 
tery, we  are  told  by  Archdall,  was  founded  for  Conven- 
tual Franciscans,  by  William  Delamar,  in  the  year 
1236. 

Lough  Iron  now  lies  at  a  short  distance  to  the  lefit  of 
ouir  road.    On  its  farthermost  ban^,  until  1733^  stood 
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one  of  the  proudest  remnants  of  the  ecclesiastical  archi"* 
tecture  of  Ireland,  in  the  ruins  of  Tristernagh  Abbey ;  the 
precise  era  of  the  foundation  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
its  style  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
Archdall  ascribed  its  erection  to  Geoffrey  de  Constantine, 
one  of  the  earliest  English   settlers  here.     About  50 
years  after  the  Dissolution,  a  lease  of  this  Priory  was 
granted   to   Captain  William  Piers,   of  whose  family 
was  Sir  Henry  Piers,  whose  description  of  Westmeath 
has  been  just  alluded  to,  and  with  whose  descendants  it 
yet  continues.     Sir  Henry,  in  speaking  of  this  once 
magnificent  pile,  says  that  the  building  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  a  steeple  in  the  centre,  rising  from  the 
four  innermost  angles  of  the  cross  in  such  a  manner, 
that  each  of  its  walls  sloped  off  as  it  ascended  until  the 
whole  became  an  octagon,  with  a  window  in  each  of  its 
eight  sides.     In  1780,  the  tower,  though  mutilated,  was 
74  feet  high ;  and  the  walls  of  the  edifice  throughout 
firm  and  substantial,  though  the  whole  was  divested  of 
its  roof.     But,  about  that  period,  the  proprietor  con" 
verted  a  part  of  it  into  a  dairy,  and  a  farther  portion  into 
a  stable;  and,  three  years  afterwards,  demolished  the 
whole !     The  Irish  antiquary  has  now  only  the  consola^ 
tion  of  knowing,  that  two  very  able  engravings  of  the 
structure,  from  which  a  competent  idea  of  it  may  be  still, 
formed,  are  to  be  found  in  Ledwich's  continuation  of 
Grose's  work  on  Ireland;  the  drawings  from  which  they 
were  taken  having  been  made  previously  to  the  much- 
to  be  lamented  destruction  of  so  noble  a  specimen  of 
antiquity. 

JLiOrd  Sunderlin's  elegant  Seat  at  Baronstown,  in 
this  vicinity,  has  been  described  in  a  former  Excur- 
sion, which  embraced  a  portion  of  the  northern  part 
of  Westmeath. 

We  are  now  leaving  this  county,  and  approaching 
that  of  Longford,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
fattest  in  the  isl^d.     A  great  proportion  of  it  is  rude 
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bog,  completely  denuded  of  timber,  and  with  few  seats 
of  any  consequence  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller : 
yet  will  it  be  viewed  with  some  attention  by  the  statist^ 
who  will  trace  in  it  the  effects — somewhat  less  beneficial, 
it  is  true,  than  might  have  been  expected — of  industry  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  linen  manufacture. 

Clonmellon,  on  the  right,  has  an  elegant  modem 
Church,  with  a  steeple  and  spire,  all  in  imitation  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture,  usually  called  Gothic. 
Vile  as  these  imitationsy  in  an  architectural  sense,  too 
generally  are,  we  would  much  rather  encounter  them 
than  that  so  common  object  in  this  country,  a  church 
m  ruins:  for  how  does  the  frequent  recurrence  of  dilapi- 
dated sacred  ediiices,  still  left  to  moulder  into  irretrieva- 
ble decay,  reflect  upon  the  meagre  piety  of  latter 
generations,  compared  with  the  warm,  and  liberal, 
however  mistaken,  flow  of  that  of  *  their  sires  of  old !' 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  will  now  meet  the  tourist's 
eye,  is  the  Steeple  oi  Edgeworthstown — a  town  that 
roust  interest  every  traveller  of  taste,  were  it  only  oil 
account  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  distinguished 
literary  family  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The 
steeple  mentioned,  we  found,  upon  entering  the  place, 
to  be  an  appendage  to  a  handsome  church,  and  to  be 
itself  composed  of  cast-iron,  (having  been  raised  to  its 
present  eminence  by  machinery ;)  but,  previously  to  our 
arrival,  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  indications  of  a 
country  town,  so  common  in  England,  led  us  to  regret 
the  prevailing  want  of  them  in  the  sister-island ;  since, 
to  an  eye  habituated  to  their  recurrence,  their  absence 
is  no  slight  drawback  upon  the  beauty  of  a  country. 
This  may  be  but  English  prejudice;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
as  in  that  of  a  British  senator  often  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  our  work,  the  spire  or  tower  of  the  parish 
church  gives  great  interest  to  every  landscape. 

In  this  vicinity,  are  extensive  Slate  Quarries;  but 
though  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  (as  was  observed 
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by  the  authority  just  mentioned)  has  little  else  deserving 
of  remark,  and  little  beauty  to  attract  attention,  the 
respect  which  talent  inspires  communicates  a  charm  to 
the  spot,  which  compensates  for  other  disadvantages. 
The  impressive  and  elegant  pen  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  as 
the  same  gentleman  most  justly  remarks,  has  depicted 
Tice  and  folly  in  such  forcible  colours,  and  given  such 
salutary  warnings  against  their  consequences,  that  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  but  that  by  her  writings  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  have  been  long,  and  will 
continue  to  be  very  materially  promoted.  In  these, 
the  Irish  character  appears  to  be  most  justly  and  most 
happily  represented;  and  that  melange  of  wit,  gene- 
rosity, feeling,  and  folly,  fairly  exhibited,  which  are 
constantly  producing  so  much  to  admire  and  to  condemn 
at  the  same  instant.  The  exposure  of  corruption  and 
oppression  has  not  been  quite  palatable  in  all  instances ; 
a  cry  has  been  attempted  to  be  raised  against  her,  as 
being  deficient  in  patriotism:  such  efforts,  however,  will 
prove  as  ineffectual  in  depreciating  the  well  deserved 
celebrity  of  this  lady,  as  the  passing  cloud,  which,  if  it 
succeed  in  obscuring  the  sun  for  a  moment,  serves  only 
to  give  additional  splendour  to  his  re-appearance. 

The  description  following,  by  this  writer,  of  the 
Edgeworth  family,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. — She 
(Miss  Edgeworth)  is  at  once  so  modest  and  so  natural, 
that  those  unapprised  of  her  talents,  would  not  believe 
it  possible  she  could  appear  soifnconscious  of  the  high 
reputation  she  possesses.  The  admiration  of  the  world 
has  affected  neither  her  head  nor  her  heart;  for,  whilst 
she  seems  wholly  unconscious  of  her  own  merit,  she  is 
feelingly  alive  to  the  deserts  of  every  other  individual. 
Miss  Edgeworth,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  is 
free  from  every  assumption  of  superiority ;  it  is  with  her 
pen  alone  she  exercises  it,  in  vindicating  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  suffering  humanity.  The  family  is  composed 
of  children  of  different  marriages;  yet  nothing  can  be 
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more  delightful  than  the  harmony  which  prevails.  The 
ardent  sentiment  of  benevolence,  that  prompts  and 
animates  their  general  labours,  has  the  effect  to  modify 
or  extinguish  every  individual  selfish  feeling;  while  the 
most  strenuous  endeavours  of  every  member  of  this 
pleasant  community  are  called  into  action,  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  The  first  care 
of  each  seems  to  be  that  of  forwarding  such  objects  a» 
meet  the  general  wish  of  the  whole  party. 

The  present  Mrs,  Edgeworth  is  a  daughter  of  that 
ingenious  and  elegant  ornament  to  Irish  literature.  Dr. 
Beaufort,  and  is  not  less  distinguished  for  accomplisk*^ 
ments,  than  for  good  sense  in  the  conduct  and  arrange'^ 
mentof  her  domestic  concerns. 

The  extraordinary  endowments  of  every  branch  of  this 
family,  make  their  acquaintance  not  less  sought  with' 
avidity  than  valued  when  attained.  Mr,  Edgeworth 
(this  gentleman  has  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature)  has 
long  been  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  genius/ 
His  studies  have  principally  been  directed  to  mechanics^ 
in  which  science  he  has  been  very  successful:  to  hi» 
suggestions  and  hints  are  the  public  indebted  for  some 
of  the  most  valuable  modem  improvements.  Mr.- 
Edgeworth's  vivacity  renders  him  a  most  pleasing  com*^ 
panion :  time  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  this,  and  tO 
have  kept  no  record  against  him.  Such  is  the  general 
outline  of  this  charming  family,  who  are  all  equally' 
emulous  to  make  their  Abilities  useful  in  promoting  the 
substantial  interests  of  virtue  and  morality.  The  smiles 
and  flattering  commendations  of  the  world  have  corrupted 
many  a  heart,  and  diminished  the  estimation  due  to 
splendid  talents  by  creating  unbounded  expectations  in 
their  possessors,  and  by  obliterating  the  just  claims  of 
others.  Not  a  particle  of  this  disposition  is  discoverable 
here;  the  kind  assiduity  and  attention  shewn  to  all 
around  justly  endear  them  to  every  rank,  and  make  their 
residence  a  real  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood. 
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Mr.  Edgeworth  had  just  reasons  to  be  proud  of  his 
tenantry  J  who  appear  substantial  and  respectable  men: 
every  thing  about  their  farms  seems  to  exhibit  sufficiency 
and  comfort;  and  the  friendliness  towards  them,  on  their 
landlord's  part,  was  highly  creditable  to  both. — A  singu- 
lar instance  of  courage  and  humanity  occurred,  during 
the  Rebellion,  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  family :  compelled  as 
they  were  to  quit  their  residence  on  a  very  short  notice, 
a  difficulty  arose  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  a  female 
servant  who  was  too  ill  to  be  removed.  The  house- 
keeper, who  was  an  elderly  woman,  voluntered  to 
remain  and  take  care  of  the  invalid ;  and  the  house  was 
accordingly  left  in  her  charge.  A  few  days  after  the 
family  had  removed,  the  insurgents  arrived,  and,  sur- 
rounding the  house,  demanded  arms.  The  house- 
keeper refused  to  open  the  door: — a  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  forced.  At 
this  moment,  one  who  had  some  influence  with  the  party 
came  forward  and  remonstrated  with  the  rest;  observing, 
that  the  Edgeworth  family  had  always  acted  with  kind- 
ness and  attention  towards  their  poor  neighbours,  and 
that  he  would  defend  their  property  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  His  courage  and  generosity  had  the  desired  effect : 
the  whole  of  them  departed  without  offering  the  least 
violence  or  injury  to  any  thing  about  the  premises. 
When  the  rebellion  had  subsided,  this  grateful  fellow 
returned  to  his  home  near  Edgeworthstown.  On  some 
dispute  with  a  neighbour,  he  was  threatened  with  an 
information  for  having  held  a  commission  in  the  rebel 
army ;  on  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  offered  him  his  interest 
to  procure  him  a  pardon.  The  man  thanked  him,  but 
declined  it,  saying,  he  had  no  fears,  as  he  had  a  Corny  in 
his  pocket;  meaning  a  card  of  protection,  with  Lord 
Gornwallis'«  seal  and  the  initial  letter  C,  of  which  it 
appears  a  distribution  had  been  made  to  the  peasants 
who  returned  quietly  to  their  habitations — ^an  instance 
that,  in  the  worst  of  times,  kind  treatment  in  Ireland 
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would  not  fail  of  its  influence  even  with  those  actually 
enrolled  under  the  banners  of  rebellion. 

Edgeworthstown  is  a  pretty  considerable  village,  and, 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  rebuilt  of  late  years, 
has  an  improving  appearance.  The  Catholic  Chapel  here 
is  a  large  building,  and  is  very  numerously  attended; 
yet  there  are  a  great  number  of  Presbyterians  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  Catholic  congregation  are  in 
general  decently  dressed,  and  their  behaviour  highly 
becoming.  A  view  of  the  interior  of  their  place  of 
worship  usually  presents  several  of  them  prostrated 
upon  the  ground;  and  devotion  is  commonly  so  un- 
affectedly displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  majority,  as 
to  induce  the  regret  that  they  are  not  better  informed — 
we  mean,  as  to  the  real  non-existence  of  saving  essentiala 
in  the  differences  between  their  faith  and  ours. 

A  husbandman's  wages  in  the  county  of  Longford, 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Curwen,  for  the  summer  months, 
but  12d.,  and  in  winter  lOd.,  per  day:  fuel,  however, 
one  of  the  prime  necessaries  among  the  lower  orders,  is 
easily  procured.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country 
induced  the  same  intelligent  observer  to  believe,  that, 
whenever  a  correct  retuin  of  the  population  shall  be 
obtained,  the  numbers  will  exceed  every  estimate  hitherto 
produced :  and  that,  should  this  opinion  prove  correct, 
a  very  serious  question  may  arise,  whether  the  popula- 
tion may  not  be  doubled  in  the  next  25  years?  Fortu- 
nately, the  culture  of  the  potatoe,  that  prime  support  of 
life  in  Ireland,  may  be  so  greatly  improved,  that  its 
produce  perhaps  shall  be  doubled  likewise;  and  the  re- 
claiming of  bog,  and  the  cultivation  of  mountain  districts, 
comprehending  together  nearly  a  third  of  the  country, 
are  resources  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  a 
farther,  production  of  food.  Cheering  as  this  prospect 
would  appear,  and  happy  as  it  would  be  under  some 
circumstances,  it  is  not  so  here !  All  hope  of  augment- 
ing the  store  of  human  happiness  is  vain,  where  the 
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meant  of  employing  a  superabundaoce  of  rational  bein^ 
are  wanting.  Man,  to  be  happy,  must  be  engaged  in  some 
p^irsuit:  that  of  the  subordinate  classes  is  restricted 
to  bodily  labour;  among  the  next  superior  in  rank, 
intellectual  researches  are  added  to  bodily  exertion- 
yet  does  occupation  in  both  form  the  basis  of  substan- 
tial  human  felicity.  Great  as  Ihe  labour  may  appear 
to  be  of  procuring  subsistence,  it  will  employ  but  a 
small  portion  of  a  civilized  population : — how  then  is 
subsistence  to  be  found  for  the  remainder? 

Granard  is  about  four  miles,  in  a  direction  nearly 
north,  from  Edgeworthstown.  This  is  a  neat  town,  consist- 
ing of  one  handsome  street  about  half  a  mile  long;  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  Cdstk,  built  on  a  singular  hill 
rising  to  a  considerable  height.  This  elevation  is  called 
the  Moat  of  Granard;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
notwithstanding  its  eminence,  that,  as  the  surrounding 
country  is  perfectly  flat,  it  is  artificial.  The  prospect 
from  its  summit  extends  into  several  counties.  This 
town  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Forbes; 
and  it  is  somewhat  noted  for  the  annual  prizes  here 
jgiven  to  the  best  performers  on  the  Irish  harp. 

Abbeylaragh,  situated  upon  Lough  Coonok,  and  a 
short  distance  east  of  Granard,  has  some  ruins  oiamAbbei/, 
founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and  afterwards  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Lough  Shillen,  not  far  distant,  is  another 
and  more  extensive  sheet  of  water,  being  seven  miles  in 
length  and  four  broad ;  parts  of  the  scenery  around  it 
are  romantic.  '^  On  an  island  in  this  Lough,  (says 
Archdall)  and  near  to  the  county  of  Meath,  the  ruins  of 
a  large  Friary  are  yet  to  be  seen,  which  was  built  here 
in  an  earlier  age :  we  know  not  to  whom  the  erection  is 
owing,  nor  to  what  order  the  house  did  belong;  but  to 
this  day  it  continues  a  burial-place  of  note." 

This  part  of  Longford,  which  borders  upon  the  province 
of  Ulster,  abounds  in  these  inland  waters :  Lough  Garon^ 
north-west  of  Granard,  is  another  of  pretty  considerable 
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dimensions,  but  of  most  irregular  form.  One  of  ks 
islands  also  contains  the  ruins  of  an  Abbey;  and  a 
second,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  a  once  noble  edi- 
fice, called  the  Abbey  of  All  Saints.  Lough  Derrick 
and  Earne,  in  the  same  vicinity,  will  interest  the  pic- 
turesque tourist. 

Balltnamuck,  a  small  village  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, derives  some  celebrity  from  its  having  been  tht 
spot  where  the  small  French  army,  under  General 
Humber,  which  arrived  just  at  the  close  of  the 
late  rebellion,  surrendered,  together  with  the  insur- 
gents who  had  joined  them,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  in 
September,    1798. 

Ardagh  lies  a  short  distance  south-west  of  Edge- 
nvorthstown.  The  see  of  Ardagh,  which  is  valued  in  th* 
king's  books,  at  11^.  sterling,  was  founded,  according 
to  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
In  1658,  it  was  united  to  the  bishopric  of  Kilmore; 
and  continued  so,  till  Dr.  Hort  was  promoted  from  those 
sees  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam  in  1741;  when  they 
were  again  separated,  and  Ardagh  was  annexed  to  the 
archbishopric;  which  union  has  continued  ever  since, 
though  the  diocese  of  Elphin  intervenes  between  them.  It 
extends  into  six  counties,  and  yet  is  a  very  small  diocese; 
the  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  being  42  miles, 
and  the  breadth,  which  is  in  some  places  but  four,  never 
exceeding  14  miles.  In  this  diocese  there  are  a  dean, 
and  archdeacon,  but  no  chapter,  nor  episcopal  resi- 
dence. The  description  of  it  given  by  a  bishop  of  Kil- 
more, in  l630,  might,  with  some  little  alteration,  be  but 
too  appropriate  to  the  present  moment.  "  I  have  been," 
said  he,  "  about  my  diocese,  and  can  set  down  out  of  my 
own  knowledge  and  view,  what  I  shall  relate  and  shortly 
speak :  much  ill  matter  in  a  few  words.  It  is  very  miser- 
able every  way;  the  cathedral  of  Ardagh,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Ireland,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Sft.  Patrick,  together  wit;h  the  bishop's  house,   are  now 
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down  to  the  ground,  &€."  Of  this  Catkedrai^  slight 
indeed  are  the  existing  memorials ;  and  could  the  good 
old  prelate  raise  his  head,  and  take  a  view  of  them,  and 
of  the  neglected  church-yard,  he  would  perceive  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  dilapidations, 
*  very  miserable  every  way,'  remain.  Of  the  original 
foundation  of  this  religious  structure,  Archdall  speaks, 
when  he  says : — "  St  Patrick  founded  an  abbey  in  this 
town  before  the  year  454,  over  which  he  placed  St. 
Mell,  the  son  of  his  sister  Darerca,  both  as  Abbot  and 
Bishop.  Some  writers  make  this  saint  the  founder;  but 
in  that  particular,  they  must  err,  as  Archbishop  Usher 
informs  us,  that  he  acquired  an  humble  livelihood  by 
the  labour  of  his  own  hands,  and  died  on  the  6th  of 
February,  A.  D.  488.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
church,  and  was  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the 
virtues  and  miracles  of  St.  Patrick.'' 

Proceeding  to  the  southern  parts  of  Longford  county 
firom  this  point,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  an  old  Castle  at 
Tauohshtnny;  and  within  a  short  distance,  atABBET- 
Shrowle,  are  remains  of  a  Convent,  situated  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Inny.  In  this  neighbourhood 
is  a  handsome  house  and  extensive  demesne  called 
Tenelkk. 

A  few  miles  previously  to  reaching  Ballymahon,  (a 
poor  little  town,  surrounded  by  pleasing  scenery,)  we 
pass  Drumsha,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Goldsmithy 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  alluded  in  his  *  Deserted  Vil- 
lage:' in  itself  it  possesses  but  little  beauty  or  interest; 
but  association  renders  it  a  spot  of  some  importance  to 
every  traveller,  who  can  at  all  enter  into  the  feeling 
descriptions  of  the  bard.  Nearly  all  southward  of  Edge- 
worthstown  is  a  flat  country,  many  parts  of  it  naturally 
very  rich,  but  its  cultivation  generally  wretched.  Yet 
there  are  many  gentlemens'  seats  in  this  district,  and 
several  of  them  handsome,  and  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude.    The   Royal   Canal   proceeds   onwards    from 
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Mullingar  thrau^  this  porticm  of  the  county,  and 
tiion  in  a  moEe  northern  direction  to  Lough  Allen  in 
Connaught 

Pursuing . the  iiigh  road  for  six  iqiles  from  Edgeworthft- 
town,  we  arrive  at  Longford,  the  shire-town,  situated 
upon  the  rii^er  Camlin. .  It  gives  title  of  baro^  to  the 
family  of  Pakenham.  Here  is  a  CharterSchool  for  60 
i)oys,  "  In  a  very  early  age  (says  Archdall)  an  Abbey 
was  founded  here,  of  which  St.  Idus,  one  of  St.  Patrick^! 
•disciples,  was  abbot:  his  feast  is  celebrated  on ^e  14th 
of  July. — A.  D.  400,  a  very  fine  Monastery  was  founded 
•here,  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Friars  of 
the  order  of  St.  Dominick,  by.OTerrall,  Prince  of  Ad:- 
naly.  On  the  29th  of  January,  l6l5,  King  James  L 
•granted  this  monastery  to  Francis  .Viscount  Valentia. 
The  church  of  this  Friary  ,is  now  the  ParishrChurckf 
In  this  town  are  also  a  Gaol,  Court-House,  Markai' 
House,  and  Barracks. 

Newtok  Forbes,  i north-west,  is  a  small  but  pLeasiiig 
village,  with  a  good  Church, 

At  Kill  ASH  BE,  south-west,  are  the  ruins  of  an 
antique  Church;  and,  near,  those  of  Brainstown  Castle. 

Kenagh,  cpn^ider.ably  more  south,  is  a  small  village, 
amidst . pretty .  §cenei:y,  .op.:^ . riv^^r  of  that  name :  not  far 
from  wjiich  is  ,MosS'Toxvn,  the  splendid  residence  of  the 
noble  family  of  Newcomen ;  with  the  ruins  of  a  Church 
and  Castle  in  its  vicinity. 

Lanj&sborough,  six  miles  south-west  from  Lopg- 
ford,  is  a  boroughi-town,  returning  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  is  situated  on  the  extreme  verge  both  of  the 
counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon,  where  they  are 
separated  by  the  river  Shannon;  the  same  river  serving 
also  to  divide  the  province  of  Leinster  from  Connaught. 
This  town  now  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  nob(le|amiiy 
of  Butler,  as  it  formerly  did  that  of  viscount  to,  the 
family  of  Lane.     The  magnificent  river  Shannon,  up^pi 
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whose  banks  the  tourist  now  first  finds  himself,  is  the 
most  considerable  river,  in  regard  to  size,  to  be  found  in 
any  European  island,  although  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Thames  in  the  grand  point  of  navigable  utility.  It  takes 
its  rise  among  the  mountains  near  Swanlingbar,  in  Con- 
naught;  and  shortly  falls  into  Lough  Allen,  a  fine  sheet 
of  water,  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length,  and  four  or  Ave 
in  breadth.  Then  running  through  Lough  Rea,  a  lake 
of  about  15  miles  long,  and  beautifully  diversified  with 
upwards  of  60  islands,  it  proceeds  onwards  by  Athlcme, 
Shannon  Bridge,  Banagher,  &c.  to  Lough  Derg,  a  still 
larger  lake,  in  which  about  50  islands  are  scattered. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  islands,  called  Ilanmore, 
contains  above  100  well  cultivated  and  fertile  acres; 
another  is  called  Holy  Island,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
seven  churches,  and  a  lofty  round  tower.  The  river 
now  flows  on  by  Killaloe  to  Limerick,  and  is  navi- 
gable from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  is  63  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  city.  Its  whole  length  therefore  is  as 
follows: 

Miles. 

Fron  its  loaree  to  Aihlone 06 

From  AtliloBe  to  Killaloe 52 

From  the  last  mentioned  place  to  Limerick..     10 
Aad  from  Limerick  to  the  Sea  .^^ 63 

MilesloT 

In  this  course  it  falls,  over  small  cascades,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions: 

Between  its  source  and  Athlone  99    0 

Between  Athlone  and  Killaloe 14  10 

And  between  Killaloe  and  Limerick,  oronly 

10  miles,  not  less  than 97    2 

Feet  151    0 

Above  Limerick,  therefore,  the  Shannon  is  navigable 
only  for  boats,  and  that  only  for  a  few  miles,  or  UfK>n 
the  lakes  described. 
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The  Church  of  Lanesborough,  standing  about  400 
yards'  distance  from  the  river,  is  usually  called  Lane8« 
borough  Ahheyy  though  no  account  of  such  a  foundation 
appears  in  the  Monasticon,  or  any  other  ^of  the  ec-? 
clesiastical  records  of  Ireland.  What  remains  of  the 
original  building  is  little  more  than  a  belfry,  and  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  which,  having  been  re-roofed 
some  years  back,  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  paro- 
chial edifice. 

Lanesborough  possesses  a  handsome  stone  Bridge  over 
•the  Shannon  into  the  county  of  Roscommon :  the  town 
being  seated  on  this  noble  river  just  where  it  spreads 
into  Lough  Rea,  the  large  lake  just  mentioned,  at  the 
southern  termination  of  which  it  makes  its  outlet,  and 
flows  on  to  Athlone.  Lough  Rea  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  its  numerous  islands,  but  its  margin  is  generally 
tame  and  flat. 

Rathline,  also  on  the  Shannon,  and  about  two 
miles  from  Lanesborough  Bridge,  has  a  Castle  on  the 
river's  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  hill  of  Rathline. 
This  ediflce,  now  in  ruins,  having  been  dismantled  by 
Cromwell,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
its  kind  in  Ireland.  From  the  summit  of  the  bill,  the 
prospect  over  the  adjacent  country  is  very  extensive. 

We  propose  including  the  description  of  all  the 
principal  places  to  the  north  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  south  of  the  high  road  to  Athlone, 
in  the  present  Excursion:  and  with  this  view,  we  now 
solicit  the  reader's  attention  to  a  southward  detour  from 
Mullingar,  embracing  in  the  first  instance  the  town  of 
KiLBEOGAN,  belonging  to  the  Lambert  family. 

This  is  a  place  of  little  importance,  but  its  neigh- 
bourhood commands  some  pretty  river  scenery  on  the 
Brosna,  which,  more  northwardly,  issues  from  Lough 
Ennel ;  and  there  are  besides  some  ruins  of  a 
Monastery. 
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PntLTPSTOw^,  soihethnes  called  Kilt^aDehIit, 
though  but  a  sortry  village,  seated  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
is  the  shire  town  of  King's  County.  It  was  4iamed  from 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  husband  to  Mary  Queen  of  England, 
who  made  this  part  6f  the  county  shire*gnmrid  in  1557* 
It  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Molesworth.  Here 
is  a  spacious  Gaol;  and  a  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  built  in 
former  ages  by  the  Bellingham  family. 

Croghan  Hill,  three  miles  north  of  Philipsltown,  'is 
beautifully  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure  to  its  top, 
tvhich  is  conical,  iand  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  Ceme- 
tery; at  its  base,  are  the  ruins  of  a  church. 

Clara,  Ballicumber,  Ferbane,  and  Mayitorin,  oh  the 
toad  from  Kilbeggan  to  Ballinasloe  in  Connaught,  arc 
all  places  of  trifling  consideration,  of  which  description 
WWe  superfluous. 

Clonmacnois,*  sometimes  called  Seven  ChurchtSy 
liie  only  deanry  iti  the  synOd  of  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
*wias  formerly  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  situated  on  the  east 
banic  of  the  Shann6h,  a  few  miles  north  of  Maystowb, 
and  will  greatly  Ihtei-est  the  antiquary  by  the  ruins  of 
its  once  sj)lcndid  Abbey,  and  some  small  remains  6f 
the  liumefbus  buildings  anciently  standing  contiguous. 
Archdairs  atcouht  of  this  grand  religious  fourtdation  is 
very  interesting. 

— "  This  monastery,  which  belonged  to  the  regular 
xanons  of  St.  Atigbstin,  was  peculiarly  and  universally 
e8teem<jd:  it  Wais  uncommonly  extensive,  and  amaziAgly 

:  *  The  name  of  this  placf ,  pronotnoed  Cluainmacneesh,  is  said  %o 
be  derived  from  Cluain,  ^  a  retired  lawn,  or  sraall  nook  of  land, 
free  from  wood  or  rocks,   near  a  rirer,*  and  Mac-naoish^  Cpro- 

"nounced  JEnneesh)  son  of  i^rigriiish,  ithd  adopted  kotf  of  'Enghtisius, 
who  is  recorded  to  hate  been  the  abbot  tdat'iucceeded  toKiendi, 

^the  founder  of  the  monastery  here.  But  in  the  lltb  number  of 
yallancey^s  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,  William  Beauford, 

'iEsq.  defines  Cluainmacnois  to  be  '  die  retire'liient'or'Vestfii^-plabe 
of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs.^ 
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enriched  by  various  kings  and  princ^js.  Its  landed 
property  was  so  great,  and  the  number  of  cells  ^n4 
monasteries  subjected  to  it  so  numerous,  th^t  almost 
half  of  Ireland  was  said  to  be  within  the  bounds  of 
Clonmacnoise.  And  what  was  a  strong  inducement, 
and  contributed  much  towards  enriching  this  hpuse,  it 
was  believed  that  all  persons  who  were  interred  in  the 
holy  ground  belonging  to  it,  had  insured  to  themselves 
a  sure  and  immediate  ascent  to  heaven :  many  princes 
(it  is  supposed  for  this  reason)  chose  this  for  the  place 
of  their  sepulture ;  it  was  the  lona  of  Ireland.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  reputed  sanctity  of  this  monastery,  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  holdcn  by  all  ranks 
of  people,  it  appears  that  the  abbey  and  town  wer^ 
frequently  plundered,  burnt,  and  destroyed,  by  des- 
poilers  of  every  kind,  from  the  unpolished  Irish  despe- 
rado, to  the  empurpled  king.  The  abbey  also  suffered 
by  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  Ostmen ;  and  not  on\y  by 
them,  but  (with  concern  do  we  add)  by  the  English 
then  settled  in  the  kingdom ;  whose  errand  thither,  wp 
would  wish  to  think,  was  to  conciliate  the  affections  qf 
the  people,  to  unite  then>  in  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  teach  them  to  live  like  fellow-citizens  and  subjects: 
instead  of  this,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  they  top 
often  joined  in  the  sacrilegious  outrages  of  other  wicked 
men,  and  repeatedly  disturbed  and  despoiled  the  peace- 
ful seminary  of  Clonmacnoise;  sparing  neither  book, 
vestment,  or  any  other  appendage  of  the  sacred  altar, 
which  belonged  to  these  truly  inoffensive  men.* 

*  Dr.  Ledwicb,  we  conclude,  must  have  stood  aghast  at  this 
desoriptioD  of  the  '  brave  and  piom^  ^  Eng-lish  or  ^omian^  settlers, 
whom  be  is  so  ready  jto  extol  for  virtues,  and  sag^e  coloniziiig  princi- 
ples and  habits,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  would  have  been  too 
obvious  in  the  present  state  of  the  island  to  need  his  pointings  out 
to  his  countrymen,  had  they  in  truth  ever  existed.  Well  might  he 
charge  the  modest  and  pains-taking  Mervyn  Archdall  with  '  igno- 
raoce  and  anility,*  when  the  inlbrmation  nubtracted  by  that  learn^ 
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**  The  situation  of  Clonmacnoise  is  delightful.  It 
stands  about  10  miles  horn  Athlone,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  and  is  raised  above  the  river  on  ground 
composed  of  many  small  elevations,  on  which  are  a  few 
of  the  buildings  that  did  belong  to  this  ancient  house. 
Several  other  ruins  appertaining  to  it  may  also  be  seen 
in  the  little  valleys  between  the  hills.  The  whole  is 
bounded  to  the  east  and  north  with  very  large  bogs. 

"  Here  are  two  Round  Toxoers,  elegantly  built  of  hewn 
stone;  the  larger,  which  is  called  (yRourk*$y  and  wants 
the  roof,  is  62  feet  in  height,  and  56  in  circumference ; 
and  the  walls  are  three  feet,  eight  inches,  in  thickness. 
The  other  tower,  called  Mac  Carthy*s,  is  seven  feet  in 
diameter  within ;  and  the  walls  are  three  feet  in  thick*  # 
ness,  and  56  in  height,  including  the  conical-shaped 
roof.  The  next  considerable  building  we  find  here,  is 
the  Cathedraly  which  was  the  ancient  Abbey,  (founded 
in  the  year  548,  by  St.  Kieran :)  the  doors  of  it  are 
richly  carved.  There  are  several  old  monuments  in  this 
church,  on  which  are  inscriptions,  said  to  be  partly  in 
Hebrew"*  and  partly  in  Irish. 

"  At  length,  this  Abbey,  which  was  formerly  en- 
dowed with  very  large  possessions,  suffered  a  gradual 
decline,  and  in  the  course  of  time  was  reduced  and 
despoiled  of  all  its  property.  The  cemetery  contained 
about  two  Irish  acres,  on  which  10  other  churches  were 
afterwards  built  by  the  kings  and  petty  princes  of  the 
circumjacent  country;  who,  though  at  perpetual  war 
whilst  living,  were  here  content  to  rest  peaceably  beside 


mnd  laborious  writer  from  so  many  valnable  and  authentic  records^ 
teemed  with  sncb  proofs  as  those  preserred  in  the  annals  of  Clon- 
macnois,  of  his  own  gross  partiality,  and  unfounded  dogmatisms,  in 
describing  the  ^Antiquities*  of  Ireland! 

*  Allowing  this  to  be  correct,  (and  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  Arcb. 
dall  does  not  speak  positifely  on  this  subject,)  the  fact  can  only  bt 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  the  learned  inmates  of  ancient  Clonmac- 
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each  other.  The  several  founders  named  these  churches 
as  follows:  Temple  Righ,  or  Melaghlin's Churchy  built  by. 
O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  and  to  this  day  it  is  the 
burial-place  of  that  family;  Temple  O'Connor ,  built  by 
O'Connor  Dun;  Ttmple  Kelly;  Temple  Finian,  or  Mac 
Carthy^  built  by  Mac  Carthy-More,  of  Munster;  Tewt^ 
pie  Hurpan,  or  Mac  Lajfy's  Church;  Temple  Kieran; 
Temple  Gauney;  Temple  Doulin,  which  is  now  the  parish 
church;  and  Temple  Mac  Dermot:  this  last  was  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  before  the  west  door 
stands  a  large  old  cross  of  one  entire  stone,  much 
defaced  by  time,  on  which  was  some  rude  carving,  and 
an  inscription  in  antique  and  unknown  characters :  the 
north  doors  are  very  low^  but  guarded  with  small  pillars 
of  fine  marble,  curiously  hewn.  Another  of  these 
churches  hath  within  it  an  arch  of  greenish  marble,  flat 
wrought,  and  beautifully  executed;  the  joints  of  which 
are  so  close,  that  the  whole  appears  to  be  of  one  entire 
stone.  Besides  the  cross  before  mentioned,  there  are 
three  others  in  the  church-yard.  Here  we  also  find 
Temple  Easpie,  or  The  Bishop's  Chapel;  and  on  the  west 
of  the  cemetery  lie  some  ruins  of  the  Episcopal  PalacCy 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  9th  of  September  is 
annually  observed  as  the  patron-day ;  when  great  num*> 
bers,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  assemble 
here  in  pilgrimage: — A  religious  house  for  nuns  appears 
to  have  been  founded  here  early."* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  gather,  from  the  '^  Statis- 
tical Account  or  Parochial  Survey,"  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  present  state  of  the  antiquities, 

■ois  to  hare  become  familiar  with  tbe  Hebrew  characters  through 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred  writiog^g  in  that  laag^uage :  vff 
have  no  pasiion  for  referring^  any  of  tbe  Irish  antiquities  (and 
certainly,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  most  aficiei|| 
Christian  cathedral)  to  a  Phoenician  era. 

*  Monast.  Hibern.  pp.  379  et  seq. 
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and  other  objects  worthy  of  remark,  in  the  ptrbh  of 
Clonmacnois. 

The  ruins  of  all  the  10  churches  mentioned  by  Arcli-* 
dall  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  a  short  distance  from  them 
are  remains  of  the  bishop's  palace;  some  parts  of'thd 
walls  of  which  have  alone  escaped  the  ravages  of  time. 
Not  far  off  stands  a  remnant  of  the  nunnery,  consisting 
only  of  a  single  arch.  The  church-yard  formerly  at- 
tached to  this  extensive  monastic  establishment,  (the 
abbey,)  continues  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  burial-placei 
in  Ireland;  upwards  of  400  interments  being  supposed 
to  take  place  here  annually. 

On  the  patron-day,  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
Monasticon,  from  3  to  4000  people  usually  assemble,  to 
do  honour  to  St.  Kieran,  the  tutelar  saint,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  penance:  numbers  come  even  from  the 
county  of  Donegal.  Tents  and  booths  are  erected 
round  the  church-yard  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
assemblage  of  devotees.  They  continue  here  two  days; 
and  so  often  do  these  meetings  end  in  quarrels,  (from 
the  effects  of  which  many  are  confined  to  their  beds  for 
weeks  afterward,)  that  some  respectable  inhabitants 
have  thought  that  their  abolition  would  be  every  way 
desirable. 

In  18l6,  from  every  information  that  could  be  pro- 
cured, it  appeared  that  there  were  586  families  resident 
in  the  parish;  comprising  l6l8  males,  and  1558  fe- 
males. Eight  only  of  these  families  were  Protestant, 
the  remainder  Roman-catholics.  For  the  accommoda" 
tion  of  these  eight  families  there  is  a  church ;  and  a 
good  glebe-house,  with  40  acres  of  land  attached,  is 
iissociated  with  the  living,  which  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift 
of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Tythes  are  collected  from  all 
sorts  of  grain,  at  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  acre,  (there  are 
3723  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  parish;)  and  from 
sheep,  at  the  rate  of  £l.  13s.  4d.  per   hundred;    but 
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lieidier  meadow,  potatoes,  nor  rape,  pay  tithe.  Thert 
are  two  Roman-catholic  chapels,  numerously  attended^ 
with  a  priest  to  each.  As  this  district  abounds  with 
hills,  their  tops  are  allotted  to  pasturage ;  and  the  valliea, 
being  tilled,  produce  fine  crops  of  com,  although  thb 
general  appearance  of  the  soil,  which  is  very  light  and 
tsandy,  might  lead  at  first  view  to  an  opposite  conclusion* 
There  is  a  lake,  called  Clonfalagh,  which  is  computed  to 
cover  90  acres,  and  more  than  double  the  number  of 
acres  employed  in  tillage  are  occupied  by  a  bog.  Most 
of  the  cultivated  land  is  set  in  farms  of  from  10  to  15  acres; 
there  are  only  a  few  comprising  25  acres :  the  general 
acreable  rent  is  from  a  guinea  and  a  half  to  two  guineas : 
there  are  not  (as  is  too  common)  any  duty-services,  or 
payments  exacted  from  the  tenants.  The  average 
wages  of  the  labourer  are  lOd.  a  day  in  summer,  and  8d. 
in  winter.  The  stock  is  chiefly  cows,  horses,  and 
sheep  of  the  old  Irish  breed.  There  is  not  one  resident 
possessor  of  a  fee-simple  estate;  neither,  if  we  except 
the  glebe-house,  is  there  more  than  one  good  slated 
house,  which  belongs  to  the  holder  of  about  200  acres. 
The  cottages  are  mostly  of  stone,  (that  material  being 
common  in  the  neighbourhood,)  and  thatched:  they 
make  a  rather  neat  appearance,  and  are  tolerably  com«- 
fortable  within. 

As  to  the  population,  they  are  not  in  general  in  such 
circumstances  of  poverty,  as  from  some  of  the  facts  just 
cited  might  be  imagined.  Potatoes  and  milk  form  the 
common  articles  of  diet;  to  which  fish  is  often  added, 
procured  either  from  the  river  Shannon  or  from  the  lake. 
The  poorest  usually  keep  one  cow,  and  some  have  three 
or  foui*:  there  are  few  who  have  not  besides  one  work- 
ing-horse, and  some  two.  The  fuel  is  turf,  which  is 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  The  costume  is  usually 
of  grey  frieze,  or  coarse  blue  cloth. 

The  people  are  industiious;  courteous  to  strangers^ 
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but  of  a  stubborn  disposition,  it  is  said,  in  their  inter* 
course  with  each  other.  Their  general  language  is 
English,  but  they  occasionally  hold  discourse  in  Irish. 
The  male  children  are  brought  up  to  husbandry,  and 
the  females  employed  in  spinning.  There  are  no  public 
schools;  but  the  parish-clerk  keeps  a  licenced  Protes* 
tant  school,  which  is  very  badly  attended,  not  more  than 
15  children  receiving  instruction  from  him.  There  are, 
however,  three  Roman-catholic  schools,  whose  average 
number  of  pupils  fluctuates  from  40  to  80 :  the  quarterly 
salary  for  tuition  in  these  is  Is.  8d.  for  reading  and 
spelling;  3s.  4d.  for  writing  and  arithmetic. 

The  parish,  which  comprehends  in  all  upwards  of 
12,000  acres  Irish,  and  is  about  eight  miles  long  by 
^ree  broad,  contains  one  collection  of  dwellings  of 
town,  or  rather  village-like  appearance.  This  is  called 
Sharmofi'Bridgey  from  a  very  handsome  bridge  there  built 
across  the  river.  It  has  a  few  slated  houses,  of  two 
stories;  the  rest,  in  number  about  300  are  thatched. 
There  is  a  small  barrack^  capable  of  accommodating  a 
company  of  soldiers ;  and  a  magazine  has  been  erected 
in  its  rear.  A  large  tower,  and  battery,  occupy  the 
western  (or  Connaught)  side  of  the  bridge ;  the  necessity 
for  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  being  the 
great  pass  from  that  province  into  Leinster.  The  want 
of  a  market  at  this  place  is  severely  felt  by  the  soldiers, 
who  are  obliged  to  frequent  that  at  Ballinasloe,  six  miles 
distant.  The  inn  is  nothing  more  than  a  car-driver's 
stage;  but  there  are  several  shops  which  retail  unli- 
censed spirits,  better  known  throughout  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Shebeen-houses. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  introduction  of  these 
details  relative  to  this  particular  parish ;  since  they  are 
calculated  to  convey  an  excellent  statistical  view,  in 
several  respects,  not  of  Clonmacnois  alone,  but  of  this 
general   neighbourhood.     Our  authority  for  them^  as 
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we  have  stated,  is  the  Parochial  Survey,  already  more 
than  once  alluded  to;  and  we  feel  that  we  can  add 
nothing  of  importance  to  the  remarks  of  such  competent 
judges,  by  situation  and  experience,  as  the  parochial 
incumbents  in  the  several  provinces  and  counties. 

Accident  having  on  one  occasion  introduced  us  to  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  Shebeen-houses  mentioned  above, 
we  were  rather  amused   by  the   conversation  of  two 
peasants  of  the  country,  who  had   been  taking  their 
*  morning'  there,  and  were  now  engaged  in  discourse 
upon  what  appeared  to  be  to  them  a  most  important 
subject.     The  fumes  of  the  whiskey  were  somewhat 
visible  in  the  countenances  of  both ;  besides  which,  there 
was  an  expression  of  mingled  archness  and  insinuation 
in  the  face  of  the  one,  which  oddly  contrasted  with  the 
good-natured,  bothered,  half-penetrative  and  half-duped, 
half-reluctant  and  half-complying,  physiognomy  of  the 
other.     It  was  easy  to  see,  that  the  first  was  soliciting  a 
favour,  which  the  latter  neither  knew  how  to  grant  nor 
to  refuse. — ^'^  And  will  you  lend  me  the  rOpe?" — were  the 
terms  in  which  the  mighty  boon  desired  was  so  earnestly 
requested ;  but  never  were  these  important  words  per- 
mitted to  escape  the  mouth  of  the  applicant,  until  a 
volley  of  persuasion  and  flattery  had   smoothed  their 
passage  to  the  ears  of  his  companion ;  who,  by  the  con- 
tortion  of  his  features,  occasioned  by  their  at  once 
yrincing  and  smiling,  betrayed  at  the   same  moment 
feelings  both  of  gratification  and  distress.     In  vain  did 
the  possessor  of  the  required  article  endeavour  to  remind 
his  urgent  friend  of  some  small  pecuniary  obligation,  as 
yet  uncancelled  by  repayment,  which  he  had  formerly 
conferred  on  him ;  so  well  did  the  other,  without  seem- 
ing to  notice  any  hints  of  this  nature,  intimate,  without 
directly  promising,  a  speedy  satisfaction  of  this  old  score, 
and  so  adroitly  by  incessant  praises  of  the  rope-owner's 
honesty,  kind-heaitedness,  and  so  forth,  did  he  continue 
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to  urge  his  present  suit,  that  all  resistance  on  the  partxiif 
the  latter  was  at  length  overcome,  and  they  left  the  She*- 
heen-house  together,  apparently  in  quest  of  the  object 
that  had  been  with  so  much  pertinacity  desired.  We 
longed  for  a  dramatic  representation,  from  the  pen  of  an 
Edge  worth,  of  this  little  scene :  for  ourselves,  we  are 
sufficiently  convinced,  that  our  utter  inadequacy  to  fol- 
low the  language  of  the  actors,  must  deprive  our  sketch 
of  the  characteristic  spirit  and  effect  we  could  have 
wished  to  convey  into  it. 

Resuming  our  direct  route  from  MuUingar  to  Athlon^, 
we  first  reach  RATHC0NRATH,a  village  of  no  import- 
ance; to  the  right,  is  Balna-Carig,  and,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, Moivore;  both  equally  uncelebrated. 

Ballymore,  or  Loughsendy,  a  village  midway 
between  Mullingar  and  Athlone,  possesses  some  ob- 
jects of  interest:  among  others,  a  neat  Churchy  and 
the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  Loughsendy  has  on  its  banks 
the  ancient  Monastery  of  Plassey. — "  An  abbey  was 
founded  here,  A.  D.  700,  or  probably  before  that  time. 
We  know  no  more  of  this  ancient  abbey ;  but  are  told, 
that  in  1218,  the  family  of  Lacie  erected  a  monastery 
here,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Gilbertines, 
which  order  consisted  of  canons  of  Praemonstre  order, 
and  nuns  following  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  they  livejl 
under  the  same  roof,  but  in  separate  apartments."* 

KiLLiNiNNEY,  On  the  right,  has  a  dilapidated  CastUy 
jthat  may  be  inspected  by  travellers  '  in  search  of  the 
picturesque;'  though  we  would  not  recommend  others 
to  consider  it  worth  while  to  go  out  of  their  way  for  the 
purpose. 

At  MoATE  Grenogue,  on  the  left,  is  a  good  inn, 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  wish  minutely  to  ex- 
plore the  surrounding  district;  which  comprehends  the 
remains  of  numerous  other  antique  Castles ,  &c. 

•  MoQMt.  Hibern.  p.  706. 


Drumrant,  or  Drumrats,  is  something  mor^ 
than  two  miles  west  from  Ballymore.  A  famous  Mch 
hastejy  was  founded  here,  (says  Archdall)  A.  D.  588, 
in  honour  of  St.  Enan,  whose  festival  is  celebrated  on 
the  19th  of  August.  In  the  year  94t6,  this  monastery, 
with  150  persons  in  it,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the 
Ostmen. 

Kilkenny  West  lies  three  miles  farther  in  the 
same  direction.  Agreeably  to  the  authority  just  quoted^ 
'*  an  Abbey  was  founded  here  in  the  early  ages;  for  we 
find  that  the  Abbot  St.  Scamiail  died  A.  D.  77^*  A 
Eribry,  or  Hospital,  was  afterwards  erected  in  this 
town  for  Cross-bearers,  or  Crouched  Friars,  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Some  writers  erro- 
neously give  the  foundation  to  the  family  of  Tyrell; 
but  from  the  best  authority  we  say,  that  Friar  Thomas, 
a  priest,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Dillon,  who  came 
into  Ireland  A.  D.  1185,  was  the  founder  of  this  house, 
and  lies  interred  here.  There  was  also  a  Holy  JVeU  at 
ihis  village,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary." 

At  Maghre-Tibot,  or  The  Field  of  Theobald,  in 
this  Ticinity,  see  the  field  of  battle,  where  Sir  Theo- 
bald de  Vernon  fell  in  a  contest  with  some  of  the  Irish 
clans. 

At  a  village  in  this  vicinity,  Mr.  Curwen  notices  his 
having  encountered  an  interesting  funeral  procession. 
'  The  dirge,*  he  observes,  *  which  had  sounded  so  harsh 
^nd  discordant  at  'Cork,  was  conducted  here  in  e 
manner  and  with  an  effect  totally  different.  The 
perfontiers  w^re  young  females.  The  corpse,  we 
•were  told,  was  that  of  a  female  under  20,  who  appeared 
to  be  greatly  lamented,  as  we  observed  many  a  tearful 
eye.  The  tones  and  cadence- of  the  mourners  partook 
so  much  of  real  grief,  as  to  give  a  character  of  feeling 
to  the  whole,  and  created  a  deep  and  painful  interest. 
I  did  not  suspect   the  Irish  funeral   ceremony  could 
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have  been  rendered  so  truly  impressive  and  alfecting/ 
This  is  characteristic;  as  is  the  following: — 

*  How  variously  checquered  are  the  scenes  of  life ! 
We  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  melancholy  sen- 
sations the  last  spectacle  had  produced,  when  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  large  party,  assembled  at 
the  entrance  of  a  village,  and  engaged  in  dancing  ree/r 
in  the  road.  Their  performance,  which  by  no  means 
disgraced  them  as  dancers,  exhibited  so  much  life  and 
spirit,  that  we  became  interested  spectators  of  their 
rural  festivity.  Such  was  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  beauty,  that  the  discordant 
notes  of  a  miserable  fiddle  called  forth  a  joy  and  light* 
heartedness  truly  enviable.' — An  observation,  which  has 
been  made  by  some,  that  people  are  often  light-hearted 
as  they  are  poor,  applies  here  in  its  full  force :  perhaps, 
to  be  divested  of  the  riches,  is  sometimes  felt  to  be  di- 
vested of  the  incumbrances  of  life;  and  we  all  know 
that  people  dance  the  lighter  for  their  being  'perfectly 
unshackled — which,  in  this  respect,  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  with  the  majority  in  Ireland. 

The  country,  as  we  approach  Athlone,  is  still  fiat,  and 
has  few  natural  beauties  to  recommend  it.  On  the 
left  are  some  venerable  remains  of  Garry  Castle, 

Athlone  is  a  considerable  town,  and  rendered  im- 
portant as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  on 
which  it  is  situated,  and  by  means  of  which  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  Grand  Canal.  On  these  accounts,  it 
is  the  station  of  a  large  military  force  and  numerous 
staff.  Lines  have  also  been  thrown  up  on  the  bank  of 
the  Shannon;  but,  though  they  might  serve  to  protect 
the  place  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  popular  commo- 
tion, they  could  oppose  no  effectual  barrier  to  a  regular 
force. 

In  Twiss's  "  Tour  in  Ireland  in  1775,"  occurs  a 
curious  notice  of  the  Canal,  the  communication  of  which 
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with  Athlone  at  length  forms  a  subject  of  just  exultation 
for  the  country  at  large.  "  In  1765,"  says  that  writer^ 
^'  a  canal  was  begun  to  be  cut  from  this  place,  (Dublin) 
and  intended  to  be  continued  to  Athlone,  which  is  about 
70  English  miles,  in  order  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  Shannon : — ^at  the  rate  the  work  is  at  present 
carried  on,  it  bids  fair  for  being  completed  in  three  or 
four  centuries."  We  see  from  this  the  immense  increase 
that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  exertions  of  the 
undertakers,  on  the  government's  promulgation  of  their 
bounty-scheme. 

Athlone  is  fifty-nine  miles,  Irish,  north  by  west  from 
Dublin.     It   is  partly  in   the   county   of  Westmeath, 
and  province  of  Leinster,  and  partly  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  and  province  of  Connaught;  the  divisions 
made  by  the  Shannon  being  united  by  a  strong,  high- 
raised,  and  well-built  Bridge.    This  town  sends  one 
member  to  Parliament:  the  patronage  is  in  the  families, 
of  Lord  Castlemain  and  St.  George.     The  magistrates 
are,     a    sovereign,     vice-sovereign,    two     bailiffs,    a 
recorder,    deputy,    and     town-clerk.      It   gives   title 
of  Earl  to  the  Dutch  family  of  Ginckle,  as  a  reward 
for  the   services   performed  by  the  General   of    that 
name   in  the  year  iSpl*     The  Right  Hon.  Viscount 
Dillon   is   Constable   and    Governor  of  the   garrison. 
There  is  a  Charter-School  for  40  boys;  and,  near,  a 
celebrated  Chalybeate  Spring.     The  place  was  formerly 
rich  in  antiquities :  but  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland :  but  the  Castle  yet  remains, 
defended  by  numerous  guns.—"  Here  we  find  an  Abbey ^ 
which  was  founded  for  Cistertian  monks,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  Peter.     Other  writers  give  the  dedication 
to  St.  Benedict,  and  say  it  was  founded  for  monks  of  his 
order.     In  a  table  of  the  procurations  of  the  Church 
of  Elphin,  this  is  called  the  Monastery  de  Innocentid. 
In  that  part  called  the  English  Town,   situate  on  the 
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east  coast  of  tlie  Shannon,  a  monastery  was  founded  for 
Conventual  Franciscans  by  Cathal,  ur  Charles  Cmibh 
Dearg  O'Connor,  Prince  of  Connaughi,  who,  net 
living  to  liiiish  the  building,  it  was  completed  by  Sir 
Henrv  Pillon."* 
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EXCURSION  X. 

t 

from  Dublin^  through  Rathcooky  Johnstown^  Naas^  KiU 
darcy  Monasterevefiy  Maryhoroughy  BallynakiUy  and 
Ballyraggety  to  Kilkenny* 

The  environs  of  Dublin,  at  this  outlet  frotn  the  city^ 
are  pretty :  the  country  is  rich,  and  the  numerous  seats 
of  the  gentry  and  opulent  citizens  contribute  greatly  to 
diversify  and  confer  interest  upon  the  scenes  that  meet 
the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  Hospital  at  Kilmainham, 
the  Gaol,  &c.  are  passed  by  this  route;  and  the  Grand 
Caiial  soon  appears,  and  is  crossed  by  a  neat  bridge: 
its  progress  may  be  traced  to  some  distance  from  the 
road,  by  the  trees  which  are  planted  in  an  ornamental 
manner  on  its  banks.  The  cottages  in  general  have  an 
air  of  comfort,  and  are  not  without  chimnies:  numbers 
of  the  peasantry,  however,  (and  particularly  the  women 
and  children)  are  to  be  seen  barefoot.  As  we  proceed, 
the  Round  Tower  at  Clondalkin  forms  a  pleasing  object 
on  the  right. 

Rathcoole,  gives  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of 
Tracey.     It  is  a  place  of  no  interest  or  consideration. 

The  road  continues  to  command  good  views  of  the 
country,  which  is  tolerably  wooded,  and  wants  nothing 
to  complete  its  richness  but  the  hedge-rows  of  England. 
The  Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  have  been  seen 
for  some  time  on  the  left,  adding  no  common  features  of 
the  picturesque  to  the  views.  Many  of  the  cottages  by 
the  way-side  are  still  in  ruins — memorials  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  and  speaking  volumes  upon  the  relentless 
fury  of  civil  war. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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We  presently  cross  the  imaginary  line  that  separatet 
the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Kildare.  In  the  latter  county, 
four  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Rathcoolc,  is  the  village  of 
OuGHTERARD,  where  may  be  seen  another  specimen 
of  the  Round  Tower,  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
with  an  ancient  church,  as  usual,  nearly  adjoining  it* 

Bishop's  Court,  to  the  right  of  our  road,  is  a  handsome 
mansion,  wkh  rich  demesne  attached,  belonging  to 
Lord  Ponsonby,  FurTiace,  in  the  same  direction,  but 
Bearer  Maynooth,  is  a  beautiful  seat,  greatly  improved 
of  late  years;  with  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel  on  the 
kwn,  in  which  is  a  window  of  painted  glass,  of  high  an- 
tiquity and  extreme  beauty. 

Johnstown,  may  be  recommended  to  the  tourist  only 
for  its  *  good  and  quiet  Inn,'  noticed  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare. 

The  mountains  on  the  left  dwindle  into  hills,  and 
lecede  into  the  distance,  as-  we  approach  Naas.  This 
is  a  rather  considerable  town,  and  was  formerly  a  place 
©f  note,  honoured  by  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  many  castles  erected,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible.  In  1316,  Bruce  led  his  Scots  hither 
to  occupy  themselves  in  spoiling  the  churches,  opening 
the  tombs  in  search  of  treasure,  and  eventually  in  burning 
the  town.  In  1419,  Archbishop  Talbot,  then  Lord- 
Deputy,  held  a  parliament  here:  and  in  l648,  the  Earl 
©f  Ormond  temporarily  secured  Naas ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards more  than  once  taken  and  plundered  by  the  con- 
lending  parties. 

This  town  gives  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of  Bourke, 
BOW  Earls  of  Mayo.  It  contains  the  county  Gaol  and 
Sessions-House,  and  has  extensive  Barracks.  The  body 
©f  the  Church  is  substantial,  and  in  good  repair;  but  the 
tower  remains,  as  it  has  ever  been,  unfinished.  The 
Parsonage  house^  is  built  upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient castles*    There  is  a  good  Inn,  at  which  the  stages 
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proceeding  by  this  road  usually  stop,  and  which  pro- 
vides post  horses.  The  assizes  are  held  here,  and  at 
Athy,  alternately. 

At  one  end  of  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those 
artificial  mounts  known  by  the  general  name  of  Raths^ 
stand  some  ruins  of  an  Abhey^  founded,  in  1484,  for 
Friars  Eremites  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.  Part  of  a 
wall,  and  a  belfry,  are  all  that  is  now  standing. 

At  KiLLisHY  (or  Killossy)  one  mile  and  a  half 
south,  is  a  Church,  in  a  singular  style  of  architecture  as 
to  its  tower,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  round;  and  it 
is  unlike  the  tower  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  structure, 
that  unites  with  the  sacred  edifice,  in  the  island.  An 
antiquarian,  to  whom  we  have  already  frequently  alluded, 
would  appear  to  confound  this  tower  with  the  Irish 
round  towers  in  general,  observing  only  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  other  round  towers,  that  it 
actually  makes  a  part  of  the  church.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  it  has  altogether  a  different  character  from  the 
round  towers  of  Ireland,  properly  so  called,  although  it 
strongly  assimilates  with  those  to  be  found  in  union  with 
several  churches  near  the  eastern  coasts  of  England* 
The  peculiar  marks  of  the  genuine  Irish  round  towers 
are,  that  from  the  base  to  the  apex  they  are  equally  ro- 
tund*— 'but  the  church  tower  of  Killishy  does  not  assume 
the  circular  form  until  after  it  has  surmounted  the  body 
of  the  fabric ;  that  (in  general,  though  not  always)  they 

*  The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  occurs  in  the  instance 
of  the  Round  Tower  at  Kineath^  in  Cork,  mrhose  basement  story  is  a 
regfular  hexa^^on.  But  this  exception  rather  confirms  the  accaracy 
of  the  rule  itself  than  otherwise;  for  tradition  ascribes  the  erection 
of  the  structure  in  question  to  the  year  1015;  a  period  when  the 
Banes,  having  obtained  possession  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  of  the  maritime  counties,  may  with  great 
probability  be  supposed  to  have  themselves  built  this  individual 
tower,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Irish  style.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  in  the  case  of  no  other  building  of  this  kind  in  the 
island,  that  we  are  acquainted  witb,  does  tradition  assign  so  late  a 
date,  by  several  centuries,  as  1015,  for  that  of  its  erection. 
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diminish  in  diameter  as  they  rise,  becoming  taper  at  the* 
top — but  tbis  at  Killishy  does  not;  and  that  they  have 
four  apertures  near  the  summit,  opposed  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass — while  Killishy  church- 
tower  has  none,  except  an  opening  in  one  of  its  battle- 
ments, (which  is  much  higher  than  the  rest)  evidently 
intended  for  a  bell.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  there^ 
fore,  that  this  churcli^tower,  in  common  with  those 
attached  to  the  churches  of  Hailing,  in  Kent,  and  Little 
Saxham,  in  Suffolk,  t«  of  Danish  origin  -,  the  structures 
which  bear  any  resemblance  to  tbi»  in  England,  it  has- 
been  before  observed,  are  there  ascribed  by  tradition  to- 
the  Danes ;  and  since  the  Danes,  and  the  Irish  of  Belgic 
descent,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Ledwich's  own  theory,  were  de- 
rived from  a  common  Scythic  stock,  there  can  be  nothing 
extraordinary,  in  the  discovery  of  some  similarities y  (such 
as  the  partial  use  of  the  circular  form,  &c.  as  upon  a 
future  opportunity  will  be  adverted  to)  together  with  yet 
more  and- greater  differences-,  between  the  architecturalef- 
forts  of  the  two  nations.  But  if  the  more  ancient  struc- 
tures— as  in  general  we  conceive  them  to  be — the  genuine 
Irish  round  towers,  were  also  Danish,  why^  we  ask  the 
learned  Doctor's  admirers,  does  not  the  tradition  of  the 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  arc  found  univei> 
sally  ascribe  them  to  the  Danes,  (when  on  the  contrary 
it  always  gives  them  an  Irish  origin)  as- does  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  vicinities  to  the  structures  like  Killishy 
church  in  England?  Why,  also,  if  the  round  towers  are 
to  be  considered  as  buildings  of  a  style  peculiar  to  the 
Danes,  and  not  to  the  Irish^  have  none  ever  beea  di&-. 
covered  in  Denmark  I* 

*  We  will  avail  onnelvet'ofthe  present  occitsioB  to  pvta  farther 
query  to  the  convert*  to  the  same  gentleman^s  opinions — bow  are  the 
followii4;;  passaji^es  in  Dr.  Ledwich^s  Continuation  of  Grose  (pp.  84, 
and  97t  ^<^«  HO  ^  be  reconoiled  to  each  other? — *^  Let  its  age  (that 
of  Killishy  church)  be  what  it  may,  we  know  from  the  instance  of  SU. 

Kevia*t  Kitchen  at  Gleudaloch that  the  orijpual  campanile  or 

belfry  was  a  <iutinct  structure  almost  avery  wlier«|**  &c.— "  ftL 
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The  name  Killishy,  or  Killossy,  is  a  corruption  from 
the  killy  or  church,  of  St.  Auxil,  who  was  nephew,  says 
Archdall,  to  St.  Patrick,  and  for  whom  the  original 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  founded  by  the  great 
apostle  of  Ireiand.  St.  Auxil,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  died  August  the  27th,  A.  D.  454. 

The  Castle  at  Killishy,  a  square  strong  battlemented 
tower,  has  been  converted  into  the  offices  of  a  modern 
mansion  contiguous. 

There  is  a  road  from  Naas,  by  Killishy,  sind  continued 
through  Kilcullen  and  Athy,  to  Maryborough,  which 
we  shall  describe,  before  we  recommence  our  excursion 
by  the  route  proposed  to  the  last-mentioned  town. 

As  we  leave  Naas,  the  Wicklow  mountains  are  still 
seen  on  the  left;  and  on  the  right,  the  Kildare  mountains, 
with  lovely  plains  and  vales,  ^d  gentle  hills,  in  the 
iQreground. 

KiLCULLEK,  called  Old  Kilcullen  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  new  town  of  the  same  namo,  is  a  town  of  very 
ancient  date.  Archdall  says:  "  A  Monastery  was 
founded  here  in  a  very-«arly  age:  and  St.  Patrick  ap- 
pointed St.  Isernin  bishop  of  it,  who  died  A.  D.  469,  fti^<l 
was  succeeded  by  St.  Mactalius,  son  of  Corcran,  a 
disciple  of  St.  Patrick :  he  died  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  in 
the  year  548,  of  the  plague  called  Cronchonnail.  Old 
Kilcullen  was  a  large  walled  town,  with  seven  gates :  one 
only  remains  now,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  with  a  hand- 
some arch.  In  13199  a  bridge  was  built  about  a  mile 
north-west  of  the  town,  over  the  river  Liiley,  by  Maurice 
Jakis,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Kildare,  where  another 
town  immediately  sprang  up,  called  Kikullen-Bridge ; 
and  from  this  era  we  may  date  the  fall  of  Old  Kilcullen, 
In  the  church-yard  is  an  ancient  Round  Tower^  not 
exceeding   50  feet  in  height,   with   four  windows;   it 

ICeyin^s  Kitchen,  where  the  rpund  tower  makes  part  of  the  fabric!" 
'^  St.  Kevin^s  Kitchen. ...at  th^  west  end  is  a  round  tower,  45  fe^t 
high,  approximating^  but  not  c^^pletely  Jjoined^  to  the  ^urcb  ('^ 
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does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  higher.  To  the  east 
of  the  town  is  the  shaft  of  a  single  Cross,  of  a  stone,  10 
feet  high;  and  in  a  garden,  bounding  the  north  of  the 
church-yard,  is  the  pedestal  of  another  cross." 

The  Round  Tower  spoken  of  above  is,  in  fact,  only 
40  feet  in  height;  but  it  is  44  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  walls  three  feet  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The 
door  is  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  ecclesiastical  or  other  history  of  Kilcullen,  as  has 
just  been  seen,  to  countenance  the  idea  that  this  is  a 
Danish  erection;  notwithstanding  that  it  wants  the  alti- 
tude, and  elegant  taper  form,  of  the  generality  of  such 
structures:  its  ruinous  state,  considering  its  trifling 
height  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  is  a  further  argu* 
inent  in  favour  of  its  much  greater  antiquity;  since  none 
of  the  edifices,  assuming  the  rotund  or  any  other  form, 
in  the  island,  to  which  there  exists  reason  for  ascribing 
a  Danish  origin,  present  any  such  appearances  of  dilapi* 
dation  as  does  this. 

Neither  shall  we  call  the  very  curious  Cross,  of  which 
a  plate  occurs  in  our  work,  "  evidently  Danish,"  in  imita* 
tion  of  a  writer  who  appears  content  to  follow  the  lead 
of  a  third  person,  instead  of  examining  and  judging  for 
himself.    It  would  seem  far  more  rational  to  us,  and  to  all, 
as  we  should  judge,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  Danes  in  Ireland,  to  refer  such  works  [of  mere  orna- 
ment, unconnected  with  any  useful  design,  to  a  more 
remote  and   peaceful  era,  when  intestine  violence  and 
war  were  not  likely  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  elabo- 
rate art — as  they  undoubtedly  were  from  the  period  of 
the  settlement  of  the  northern  hordes,  until  their  final 
extirpation  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Crosses,  of  a  known  comparatively  modern  date,  as  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  encountered  in  these  Excursions, 
are  of  course  not  alluded  to  in  this  general  remark. 

Our  present  route  lies  through  the  new  town  of  Kil- 
cullen, called  Kilcullen  Bridge;  beyond  which  appears 
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the  old  town  just  described,  with  its  ruinous  round  tower, 
And  the  remains  of  a  church  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  ia 
1798*  Near,  are  two  hills,  on  which  the  same  misguided 
bands  sustained  a  defeat  in  that  year;  and  a  breastwork, 
raised  by  them  in  the  course  of  a  night,  is  still  visi- 
ble. Beyond  these  elevations,  the  views  are  extensive, 
but  embracing  a  country  less  wooded  and  cultivated,  a 
prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  earth-banks  in  use  for 
enclosures.  On  the  stoppage  of  our  vehicle  at  Kiltul* 
len  Bridge,  a  swarm  of  beggars  surrounded  us,  of  whose 
tatters  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  convey  an  idea  to  the 
untra veiled  reader:  their  language  of  solicitation,  was 
an  equally  indescribable  mixture  of  flattery  and  of  jest, 
of  mirth  and  misery.  We  had  observed  the  stations  of 
numbers  of  this  tribe  by  the  road- side:  they  in  general 
consist  of  ^  mud  edifices,'  about  the  size  of  a  watch-box, 
intended  to  screen  their  inmates  from  the  weather:  their 
usual  site  is  a  dry  ditch. 

New  Abbey,  on  the  LifFey,  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
"  A  monastery  was  founded  here  for  Franciscans  of 
the  strict  observance,  in  the  year  146O,  by  Sir  Rowland 
Eustace,  son  to  Sir  Edward  Eustace,  of  Harrestown, 
Baron  of  Portlester,  and  many  years  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Treasurer  of  Ireland,  A  great  part  of  the  Church 
still  remains,  in  which  is  a  fine  monument  of  Sir  Row- 
land, the  founder.  The  steeple  fell  to  the  ground  about 
the  year  1764."* 

The  pretty  village  of  Ballitore  lies  to  the  left  as 
we  proceed  to  Athy.  Jt  is  situated  on  the  little  river 
Griss,  and,  being  chiefly  an  establishment  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  has,  both  in  the  houses  and  their  well- 
cultivated  gardens,  the  air  of  extreme  neatness  appro- 
'priate  to  that  sect.  The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke 
spent  a  portion  of  his  juvenile  years,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  A.  Shackleton,  at  the  School  at  Ballitore. 

Belan  House^  in  the  vicinity,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 

*  Moni»t.Hibeni,  p.338. 
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Aldboroughy  was  erected  on  or  near  to  the  site  of  an  ol4 
castle  which  was  demolished  by  Cromwell;  upon  which 
event,  the  former  mansion  was  raised,  but  has  since 
been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  It  is  placed  in  a  low 
situation,  near  the  junction  of  two  streams,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles,  fall  into  the  river  Barrow« 
Plainness  and  convenience,  rather  than  elegance,  appear 
to  have  been  studied  in  rearing  this  seat,  although  it  is 
substantially  built,  and  forms  a  good  object  at  the  end 
of  the  handsome  avenue  where  it  stands.  The  visitor  is 
shewn  a  bed,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
old  mansion,  and  in  which,  tradition  says,  the  monarchs 
James  II.  and  William  III.  both  slept,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1690.  The  demesne  is  very  extensive,  and  has 
the  singularity  of  extending  into  five  counties,  Kildare, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  and  Queen's  County;  and 
seven  others  may  be  seen  from  an  eminence  in  the 
grounds,  viz.  King's,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Wexford, 
Waterford,   Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny. 

Timolin,  Castle-Dermot,  and  Kilkea,  lying  in  this 
angle  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  may  be  here  described. 

TiMOLiN,  is  one  mile  south  from  Ballitore.  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  Between  this  little  place  and 
KilcuUen-Bridge  lies  Blackratk,  where  is  one  of  those 
mounds  from  which  it  is  named,  surrounded  by  trees. 
Near,  a  field  is  pointed  out  to  the  stranger,  in  which 
numbers  of  fallen  combatants,  of  the  royal  and  insur- 
gent parties,  were  buried  together,  in  1798. 

On  the  right,  continuing  to  Gastle-Dermot,  is  seen  the 
Tower  of  Moone  Castle,  which  received  much  injury 
from  the  native  bands  at  the  same  memorable  epoch.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Griss,  which  runs  through  the 
vale  in  its  front.  Several  houses  by  the  road-side  are 
observed  in  ruins,  also  destroyed  in  1798  •  we  had  no 
particular  desire,  nor  indeed  expectation,  of  hearing  bulls 
from  the  inhabitants  during  our  peregrinations  in  Ire- 
land ;  yet  our  informant  actually  added  to  this  intellir 
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^ence,  that  '^  not  a  house  was  left  standing  by  the 
rebels,  between  this  and  Timolin,  that  was'pt  borot 
down  by  them." 

Contiguous  to  Moone  Castle  is  a  large  Church — the 
walls,  we  should  say,  only — filled  with  rubbish,  in 
which  shrubs  and  weeds  are  now  growing.  The  re- 
mains of  this  edifice  occupy  the  summit  of  a  hill.  It  is 
«aid  to  have  been  formerly  attached  to  a  Franciscan 
monastery.-^*  An  old  Crass  still  remains  here,  and 
several  Irish  Inscriptions*'*  And  near,  is  a  large  Rath^ 
^here  a  Counsellor  Ash  was  interred  by  his  own  desire: 
it  was  then  railed  round,  and  planted  with  trees.  Close 
to  the  Castle  stands  a  handsome  modern  mansion,  the 
proprietor  of  which  may  boast  of  a  well-wooded  de- 
mesne. 

Ere  reaching  Castle  Dermot,  a  ruined  Inn  is  noticed, 
which,  having  been  converted  into  a  barrack,  became 
^another  prey  to  the  insurgents  of  1798. 

A  solitary  tower  of  the  ancient  Castle  appears  on  the 
right,  as  we  enter  Castle  Dermot.  This  town  lays 
claim,  and  with  reason,  to  much  higher  antiquity  than 
the  city  of  Dublin,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Leinster,  bearing  the  names  of  Dermot. 
It  was  large  and  well-fortified  since  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans,  though  now  making  but  a  sorry  appearance: 
and  Parliaments  have  been  held  here;  in  one  of  which, 
(August  26,  1499)  an  act  passed,  inflicting  certain  pe- 
nalties on  such  of  the  nobility  as  rode  without  saddles: 
the  natives  however,  from  whom  these  nobility  (Eng** 
lish,  or  of  English  descent)  condescended  to  borrow  the 
practice,  continued  its  use  for  upwards  of  200  years 
afterwards. 

On  the  settlement  of  the  Normans,  Henry  II.  granted 
O'Morthy  or  O'Mores  country,  the  district  in  which 
Castle  Dermot  stands,  to  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  married  the  third  Lord  Offaley, 

t  Archdall. 
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the  founder  of  the  cattle  from  which  the  town  is  named. 
A  Priory  was  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  John.  In 
1264,  Richard  de  Rupella,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
with  Lords  Theobald  Botiller  and  John  Cogan,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Castle  Dermot: 
a  circumstance  that  at  once  evinces  the  power  of  that 
family,  the  weakness  of  the  English  government  nearly 
a  century  after  its  establishment,  and  the  acts  of  lawless 
violence  to  which  the  nobles  of  that  age  addicted  them- 
selves. But  little  subordination,  little  regard  for  the 
institutions  of  their  conquerors,  could  be  expected  from 
the  natives,  when  they  saw  their  appointed  rulers,  who 
should  have  been  pillars  of  support  to  those  institutions, 
contemning  the  authority,  and  imprisoning  the  person, 
of  the  representative  of  majesty  himself.  A  Monastery 
for  Coventual  Franciscans  was  founded  in  1302,  by 
Thomas,  Lord  Offal ey,  which  14  years  afterwards,  was 
pillaged,  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  Bruce  and  his  Scots; 
but  in  1328,  it  had  in  great  measure  recovered  its  former 
appearance,  and  had  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
built  by  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  with  his 
•wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  were 
interred  in  it.  ^*  In  1414,  (says  Ledwich)  Thomas 
Crawley,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  advanced  here  in  op- 
position to  the  rebels  in  Leinster,  with  a  small  party, 
and  by  prayer  solicited  the  divine  assistance.  The 
event  proved  fortunate;  the  enemy  was  defeated.  •#•••• 
In  1532,  Gerald,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  committed 
great  devastations  in  Kilkenny;  and,  among  others, 
Castle  Dermot  suffered  considerably.  In  161I,  Castle 
Dermot  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  opposite 
parties.  In  l650,  it  was  taken  by  Colonels  Reynolds 
and  Hewson,  and  from  that  period  its  walls  have 
mouldered  away."* 

The  ruins  of  the  Franciscan  Friary  are  still  exten- 
sive  and   interesting.      Its   pointed   arches   are   beau- 

•  Contin.  of  Grose,  82. 83. 
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dfully  turned,  and  a  noble  and  picturesque  window 
strikes  the  eye  of  even  the  hasty  traveller,  as  he  passes 
through  the  town. 

In  speaking  of  the  Church  and  Round  Tower j  we  must 
again  recur  to  the  remote  period  when  Leinster  was  an 
independent  kingdom.     Tradition  tells  us  of  a  sacred  edi- 
fice here  so  early  as  the  year  500,  of  which  St.  Diermit 
was  the  founder :  his  festival  is  still  annually  celebrated 
on  the  21st  of  June.     The  place  was  then  called  Diseart 
Diarmuda;  and  afterwards,  for  many  years,.  Tristleder' 
mot.     The    Round  Tower,   it   appears   probable,   was 
erected  for  the  defence,  in  part  at  least  of  this  establish- 
ment, either  firom  the  enemies  of  the  Leinstrians,  or  the 
common  enemies  of  the  island,  the  Northumbrians  of 
the  seventh,  or  the  early  Danes  of  the  eighth  century. 
That  the  Danes  themselves,  of  the  ninth  century,  to 
whom    the    destruction   of  the   original  ecclesiastical 
establishment  is  so  plausibly  ascribed,  should  imme- 
diately proceed  to  erect  a  tower,  one  of  whose  purposes 
is  so  naturally  conceived  to  have  been  to  defend  it, 
cannot  be  received  as  likely.     It  is  observable,  that  the 
structure  is  at  present  used  as  a  belfry ;  and,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  began  to  be  such  at  the  moment  cam- 
paniles of  any  kind  became  in  request  for  churches; 
but  this  no  more  proves  that  the  round  tower  of  Castle-^ 
Dermot  never  existed  but  as  a  campanile,  than  the  fact 
that  so  many  christian  fanes  are  erected  on  the  sites  of 
druidic  or  other  heathen  temples,  proves  that  such  sites 
were  always  christian.     The  aspect  of  this  round  tower, 
with  its  upper  two-thirds  luxuriantly  mantled  with  ivy, 
is  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.     The  antique  Crosses 
in  the  cemetery  are  well  worthy  of  inspection ;  traditioa 
reports  one  of  them  to  be  co-eval  with  the  round  towen 
The  Charter-School  of  this  town,  which  is  for  40  boys, 
was  the  first  established  in  the  kingdom. 

The  tourist  who  should  be  proceeding  from  Castle* 
Dermot  to  Carlow,  would  not  fail  to  notice  the  renMurk: 
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able  straightness  of  the  road  which  leads  on,  in  that 
direction,  to  the  boundary  of  Kildare :  for  three  miles 
successively  it  preserves  a  direct  line.     We  have  ob- 
served this  peculiarity  in  many  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  a  yet  greater  degree  in  France,  and  other 
continental  countries;  but  we  do  not  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  it,  to  any  extent,  (except  perhaps  over  the  few 
uncultivated  wastes,)  in  England.    We  may  err  in  opinion, 
and  yet  will  venture  to  submit  the   cursory  remark, 
that  this  difference  in  the  countries  mentioned  may  not 
have  been  altogether  accidental;  we  in  fact  conceive, 
that  the  strong  hand  of  power  has  operated,  not  more 
under  the  despotic  governments  of  the  continent  than 
under  the  former  despotic  government  of  Ireland,  to 
bring  the  roads  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  unvaryii^g 
line;  while  that,  in  England,  the  public  ways  are  almost 
uniformly  devious  and  winding,  because  that  there  the 
niceties  of  private  possession  and  property  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  far  more  sacredly  regarded. — In 
travelling  this  particular  road,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
we  were  more  than  ordinarily  struck  with  a  cluster  of 
buildings,   surrounding  a   pretty  spacious  muck-yard^ 
such  as  usually  compose  the  estabUshment  of  a  small 
farmer  in  this  part  of  the  province.     They  were  all  of 
heights,  forms,  dimensions,  and  materials,  so  similar, 
that  the  eye  searched  in  vain  to  discover  which  might  be 
the  dwelling  of  the  host;  until  a  hen  hopping  out  from 
the  threshold  of  one  of  them,  and  a  pig  nearly  at  the 
moment  protruding  his  nose  from  the  same  open  door- 
way, the  difficulty  was  solved — we  were  then  imme- 
diately convinced,  that  there  would  be  found  all  the  rest 
of  the  inmates  of  the  good-natured  and  social  family. 

KiLKEA  will  interest  by  the  agreeable  picture  it  pre- 
sents of  an  ancient  Castlcy  fitted  up  as  an  handsome  and 
comfortable  modern  residence.  We  are  so  happy  always 
to  quote  the  very  words  of  the  antiquarian  to  whose 
labours  we  hold  ourselves  so  greatly  indebted,  that  we 
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siiaill  favour  the  reader  with  its  description  from  that 
writer  entire.  "  This,"  he  informs  us,  "  was  one  of  the 
castles  which  Lacy  erected  in  Leinster  in  1180,  and  is, 
like  the  rest  of  them,  of  great  strength.  In  1414,  the 
O'Mores  and  O'Dempsies  wasted  the  English  pale :  to 
curb  their  outrages^  Thomas  Crawley,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  Lord  Justice,,  set  out  from  Dublin,  but  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  Castlc-Dermot :  the  troops  went 
forward  under  military  leaders,,  he  remaining  engaged 
in  processions  and  prayers  for  their  success.  The  event 
answered  his  expectations,  for  the  enemy  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  at  Kilkea. 

"  In  1426,  John  the  sixth  Earl  of  Kildarc,  strengthened 
Kilkea  with  so  many  new  works,  that  he  might  be  said 
almost  to  have  new  built  it.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospects  the  river 
Grisso  runs  at  a  small  distance,  and  to  the  eastward  is 
a  church,  the  resting>place  of  the  Kildares  and  St. 
Legers.  You  enter  the  bawn,  which  is  behind  the  cas- 
tle, by  an  arch :  this  entrance  is  defended  by  a  round 
tower  projecting  from  the  castle.  In  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  another,  and  at  the  west  end  a  round  tower.  In 
one  of  the  rooms,  over  the  chimney-piece,  under  the 
Leinster  arms,  is  the  date  1573 :  this  was  done  by  Gerald,, 
the  11th  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved 
after  the  execution  of  his  father.  In  1552,  he  was 
restored  in  blood  and  honours  by  Edward  VI.  and  had 
that  year  the  lordship  of  Kilkea  confirmed  to  him.  He 
signalized  himself  in  all  the  subsequent  Irish  wars,  and 
was  a  firm  support  of  the  English  government." — ^The 
Castle  of  Kilkea  is  the  prc^erty  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  and  is  at  present  inhabited. 

Athy  is  a  rather  considerable  town,  incorporated  by 
King  James  I.  in  l6l5,  and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign, 
two  bailiffs,  and  a  town-clerk.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
river  Barrow,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts;  and 
contains  two  parishes,  St»  John,  a  chapelry,  and  St. 
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I^Iichael,  an  impropriate  parish,  each  perpetually  united 
to  the  vicarage  of  Nicholastown,  which  is  two  miles  and 
a  half  distant.  This  is  the  assize-town  for  Kildare, 
alternately  with  Naas,  and  contains  a  Prison,  formed  by 
a  part  of  an  ancient  Castle ;  and  a  Free  SchooL  It  is  52 
miles  south-west  from  Dublin;  has  six  post-days  in  the 
week ;  and  six  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  the  17th  of  March, 
25th  of  April,  9th  of  June,  25th  of  July,  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  11th  of  December.  Of  two  Priories  formerly 
situate  here,  there  are  no  existing  remains. 

At  Athy,  a  fine  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal,  which 
leaves  the  main  trunk  at  the  summit  level  near  Prosper- 
ous, terminates  in  the  river  Barrow.  The  distance  this 
branch  performs  is  22^  miles ;  in  the  course  of  which  it 
descends  upwards  of  an  103  feet,  through  two  double 
and  nine  single  locks,  and  passes  one  ascending  single 
lock  at  Monasterevan.  The  Barrow  is  navigable  from 
hence  to  its  mouth  in  the  harbour  of  Waterford. 

At  K I  LB  ERR  Y,  near  Athy,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Church,  formerly  attached  to  an  abbey;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity are  those  also  of  two  antique  Castles.  The  country 
around  is  well  studded  with  seats  of  the  gentry :  among 
them  is  Birt,  the  noble  residence  of  the  Burgh  family, 
possessing,  among  its  other  attractions,  that  of  a  very 
valuable  library.  Great  improvement  has  been  observed 
of  late  in  the  appearance  of  the  peasantry  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood :  20  years  back,  they  were  generally  ragged 
and  barefooted ;  but  few  are  now  to  be  seen  otherwise 
than  very  decently  apparelled. 

The  only  place  worth  mentioning  between  Athy  and 
Maryborough,  is  Stradbally,  a  small  post-town, 
where  is  a  Charter-School  for  50  boys.  Near,  is  Brockly 
Parky  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  of  the 
family  of  Jocelyn. 

Leaving  Naas,  to  pursue  the  immediate  route  of  this 
excursion,  we  shortly  perceive  the  shell  of  an  immense 
unfinished  but  elegant   mansion,    called  Jigginstown 
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House.  This  has  been  already  alluded  to,  as  a  work 
commenced  by  the  unfortunate  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  intended  by 
him  as  a  country  residence  for  himself  and  future 
Lords-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  A  less  desirable  situation, 
(as  Sir  Richard  Hoare  observes)  surely  could  never 
have  been  selected  for  a  vice-regal  palace ! 

A  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal,  executed  by  the 
Naas  or  Kildare  Canal  Company  is  now  crossed.  About 
six  miles  of  this  branch  only  arc  as  yet  finished,  and  the 
work  has  been  relinquished  for  some  years;  but  ere 
long,  it  is  hoped,  willj  be  resumed,  from  a  view  to  its 
obvious  utility.  It  appears  from  a  survey  of  Mr.  John 
Killaly,  in  1808,  that  this  line,  intended  to  pass  through 
the  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wicklow,  will 
cross  the  Liffey  on  an  aqueduct  at  KilcuUen  Bridge, 
and,  after  a  course  of  l6j  miles  and  through  20 
ascending  locks,  reaching  its  summit  level,  will  cross 
the  river  Slaney,  and,  visiting  Baltinglass,  together  with 
Hacketstown  by  a  winding  course,  will  terminate  at  Kil- 
laleg,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Shil-* 
lelagh,  37  from  its  commencement  at  the  main  trunk 
near  the  Leinster  Aqueduct,  and  51^  miles,  Irish,  from 
Dublin. 

The  Leinster  Aqueduct,  just  mentioned,  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  Naas,  and  worthy  the  traveller's  attention. 
It  is  indeed  an  admirable  work,  consisting  in  the  whole  of 
seven  arches,  with  a  circular  tunnel  to  carry  off  superflu- 
ous waters  on  occasion  of  those  extraordinary  floods  to 
which  the  Liffey,  the  river  it  crosses,  is  sometimes  sub- 
jected. Being  built  in  five  feet  water,  in  a  stream  that 
often  rises  to  the  height  of  15  feet,  it  necessarily  required 
great  care  in  its  construction:  the  foundation  was  ac- 
cordingly sunk  seven  feet,' through  sand,  gravel,  and 
large  stones,  to  a  firm  substrate  of  strong  blue  clay ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  naturally  attended 
such  a  work,  it  was  passable  by  boats  in  18  months  from 
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the  day  of  its  commencement.  It  is  78  feet  longer  than 
the  Pont  de  Cesse,  the  largest  aqueduct  on  the  Royal 
Canal  of  Languedoc ;  is  constructed  on  the  most  inge- 
nious and  permanent  principles;  cost  £7,500;  and  does 
great  credit  to  the  architect. 

The  country  continues  richly  cultivated,  until  we 
reach  the  famous  Curragh  of  Kildare,  a  fine  unequal 
down  of  short  and  sweet  pasture,  particularly  adapted 
to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  of  which  numerous  flocks 
animate  its  whole  vast  extent.*  This  Curragh,  the 
Newmarket  of  Ireland,  contains  5000  English  acres, 
and  is  generally  allowed  to  surpass  the  English  race- 
ground  in  elasticity  of  turf,  and  in  characteristic  beauty. 
It  is  under  the  superintendance  of  a  Ranger.  The 
meetings  are  held  in  the  last  week  of  April,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  June,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in 
September;  when  King's  Plates  are  run  for  by  Irish-bred 
horses. 

"  The  author  of  the  Iter  says,  (writes  Sir  Richard 
Hoare)  that  the  modem  name  of  Kildare  is  derived  from 
ChilU'dair,  or  the  l^ood  of  Oaks;  and  that  here  was  a 
large  forest,  comprehending  tb€  middle  part  of  the 
present  county  of  Kildare ;  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  large  plain,  sacred  to  heathen  superstition,  now  called 
the  Curragh.  Ancient  authors  also  allude  to  this 
circumstance ;  and  Giraldus  Cftmbrensis,  in  his  "  To- 
pography of  Ireland,"    (Lib.  II.  Cap.  18)  records  a 

*  Speakings  of  the  sylvan  state  of  ancient  Ireland,  a  writer  in  the 
^  Statistical  Account"  has  the  remark  that  '*  m>  tiaan  whose  oppor- 
tunities have  allowed  kiin  to  make  the  necessary  observations^ 
can  doubt,  bnt  that  the  island  would  be  ag^in  covered  with  wood 
down  to  the  water^s  edge,  if  the  population  and  cattle  were  with, 
drawn.  There  would,  however,  be  probably  exceptions  with 
respect  to  particular  spots;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the 
American  forests,  vacant  spaces  are  occasionally  found,  upon  which, 
according-  to  all  appearance,  a  tree  has  never  grown  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  A  suspicion  is  entertained,  that  such  was  the 
case  of  the  Curragh  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  even  when  Ireland 
was  little  else  than  a  continued  forest,^* 
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stupendous  monument  of  stones,  situated  on  this  plain^ 
which,  according  to  vulgar  and  fabulous  tradition,  was 
transferred  from  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa  by  the 
giants,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of  Chorea  Criganttmm 
It  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  second,  and  a  very  distant 
removal,  from  Ireland  into  the  plains  of  Wiltshire^ 
by  the  order  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  King  of  the 
Britons,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the  prophet  Merlin. — 
'  Fuit  antiquis  temporibus  in  Hibemid  lapidum  congeri- 
es admiranda^  quae  et  Chorea  Gigantum  vocata  fuit; 
quia  Gigantes  eam  ab  ultimis  Africae  partibus  in  Hiber- 
niam  attulerant,  et  in  Kildariensi  planicie  tkm  ingenii 
quam  virium  opere  mirabiliter  erexerant.  Unde  te 
ibidem  lapides  quidam  aliis  simillimi,  similique  modo 
erecti,  usque  in  hodiemum  conspiciuntur,  &c.  &:c. 
Juxta  Britannicam  historiam  lapides  istos  Rex  Britonum 
Aurelius  Ambrosius  divind  Merlini  diligentid,  de  Hiber- 
nid  in  Britanniam  advehi  procuravit,  &c.  &c/ 

*^  By  the  above  account,  it  appears  that  some  of 
these  stones  were  visible  in  the  days  of  Giraldus.  I 
regretted  very  mueh  that  I  had  not  leisure  to  examine 
more  minutely  this  extensive  district,  as,  from  the 
experience  I  have  had  on  our  Wiltshire  plains,  I  think  I 
might  have  made  some  interesting  discoveries.  The 
tumuli,  dispersed  over  the  plain,  prove  most  evidently 
that  it  was  inhabited  in  very  early  times;  and,  if 
properly  opened,  would  throw  a  great  light  on  the  Irish 
history,  and  prove  the  connection  both  in  manners  and 
customs  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Ireland  and  the  western 
provinces  of  England." 

KiLDARE  is  rendered  conspicuous  to  the  traveller  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  arrival  by  its  lofty  round 
tower  and  monasti.c  remains,  situated  on  the  ridge  of  a 
hill.  This  was  made  a  borough-town  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  two 
portrieves,  and  a  town-clerk.  It  gave  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Fitzgerald,  until  the  year  1766, 
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when  the  earl  was  created  Duke  of  Leinster.  Of  the 
original  church,  and  city,  of  Kildare,  founded  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  there  are  no  remains; 
both  having  been  repeatedly  plundered  and  destroyed 
hy  the  Danish  invaders  of  the  island.  The  present 
town,  which  seems  to  stand  eastward  of  the  ancient  one, 
is  boldly  situated  on  a  rising  ground ;  and  consists  of 
iht  Cathedral;  part  of  the  Castky  whicd  is  inhabited; 
the  County  In^rmary;  the  Parish  Schooly  adjoining  the 
church:  a  Market-House;  a  Roman-cathoUc  Chapel;  and 
about  180  houses,  most  of  which,  however,  are  but 
indifferently  built. 

To  the  cathedral-church  of  St.  Bridget  are  attached 
a  Dean,  a  Precentor,  (who  is  also  Archdeacon  of  the 
diocese,)  a  Chancellor,  a  Treasurer,  four  Prebendaries, 
and  four  minor  canons.  The  Bishop,  (who  is  always 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,)  has  no  residence, 
either  in  the  place,  or  in  any  qther  part  of  the  diocese: 
neither  is  there  any  residence  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  are  but  poorly  endowed.  All  the  members  of  the 
cathedral,  the  Dean  excepted,  are  represented  by  a 
Canon,  who  performs  the  duty  of  all.  The  revenues  of 
the  church,  though  inconsiderable,  are  faithfully  em- 
ployed in  keeping  the  choir  in  repair ;  but  the  nave  has 
been  long  in  ruins.  There  is  extant  in  the  Registry  a 
map  of  lands  belonging  to  the  bishopric ;  in  which  seven 
fields  are  distinguished  as  Mensal  Lands;  and  another, 
adjoining  the  cathedral  precincts,  or  church-yard,  is 
entitled  The  Palace;  but  these  lands  have  been  long 
intersected  by  roads,  and  there  have  been  no  vestiges  of 
the  palace  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
the  town.  The  bishopric  comprehends  parts  of  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  of  King's  and  Queen's  Counties ; 
its  greatest  length  not  exceeding  36,  nor  its  greatest 
breadth  23  miles. 

St.  Bridget,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  an  Irish  chief- 
tain, who  was  born  in  the  year  453,  received  the  veil 
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k\  the  age  of  14  from  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick  himself, 
or  one  of  his  immediate  disciples,  and  who  is  said  to 
have   made   a    pilgrimage   to   Glastonbury   Abbey   in 
Somersetshire,  founded  a  Nunnery  here  before  the  year 
484,  which  soon  became  celebrated  for  the  virtues  and 
miracles  of  the  foundress,  and  for  an  unextinguishable 
fire  preserved  by  the  female  iiimates  of  the  house.     This 
superstitious  veneration  for  fire  was  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  notions  inculcated  by  the  Druids,  who  probably 
had  a  temple  dedicated  to  thai  element  on  the  spot 
where  the  nunnery  stood  :  the  early  christians  amalga- 
mated some  portions  of  the  ancient  faith  with  that  they 
inculcated  to  their  disciples ;  or  at  least  permitted  the 
retention  of  some  of  the  more  innocent  heathen  practices 
and   articles  of  belief,  from  perceiving  that  it  added 
strength,  and  even  a  sacred  character,  to  their  own  doc- 
trines, and  procured  them  a  more  favourable  reception 
from  their  intended  converts.    The  hallowed  fire  here  was 
never  blown  by  human  breath,  but  always  by  means  of 
vans,  or  bellows ;  and  a  constant  miracle  attending  it 
was,  thatj  notwithstanding  its  perpetual  consumption  of 
fuel,  its  ashes  never  increased !     About  the  same  tim6 
with  the  nunnery,  an  Abbey  was  founded  under  the 
same  roof,  but  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  former 
establishment.     The    nuns   and   monks    had   but   one 
church,   which   they   entered  at  different  doors.     St. 
Bridget  presided  over  both ;  and,  strange  to  tell !  (says 
Archdall)  the  abbot  of  this  house  was  subject  to  the 
abbess  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
foundress,  which  occurred  in  the  year  523,  on  the   1st 
of  February,  when  her  feast  is  still  celebrated.     She 
was  interred  here,  but  her  remains   were    afterwards 
removed  to  the  cathedral  church   of  Down.     In  the 
annals  of  this  monastic  foundation  it  is  recorded,  that 
Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  King  of  Lein^ter,  in  the  year 
1135,  forcibly  took  the  abbess   from  her  cloister,  and 
compelled  her  to  marry  one  of  his  own  people;  and 
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that,  in  1220,  Henry  de  Loundres,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, extinguished  the  unextinguishahle fire ;  which,  bow- 
ever,  being  relighted^  continued  to  bum  as  miraculously 
as  ever  until  the  total  suppression  of  the  monastery, 
whose  very  rums  are  now  extremely  trifling. 

The  remains  of  the  last  existing  building  called 
Kildare  Abbey,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
shew  it  to  have  been  a  strong  and  well- constructed, 
though  not  very  spacious  edifice.  It  was  begun  to  be 
erected,  for  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  the  year 
1260,  by  Locd  William  de  Vesci,  but  finished  by 
Gerald  Fit2-Mauricc,  Lord  Offaley.  The  latter  dying 
in  1286,  at  Rathmore,  near  Naas,  was  interred  here. 

Portions  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  tower,  of  the  church 
attached  to  this  monastery,  together  with  a  ruined 
chapel,  remain.  The  entire  north  side  of  the  tower  is 
wanting;  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  bat- 
tery planted  against  it  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  the 
chapel  are  two  effigies  in  alto-relievo;  the  one,  repre- 
senting a  bishop  in  his  robes,  a  pastoral  staff  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  mitre  on  his  head,  supported  by  two 
monkeys,  is  conjectured  to  memorialise  Edmund  Lane, 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  who  was  buried  here  A.  D.  1522: 
the  other  is  a  curious  armed  figure  of  Sir  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  of  Lackugh,  with  an  inscription,  and  five 
escutcheons  variously  emblazoned. 

John  Fitz-Thomas,  the  first  Earl  of  Kildare,  dying  at 
Larraghbrine,  near  Maynooth,  was  buried  in  this  church 
in  1316.  Great  contentions  arising  between  this  noble- 
man and  William  de  Vesci  above  mentioned,  who  was 
Lord  of  Kildare  and  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  they 
mutually  appealed  to  the  King.  The  Lord  Justice, 
consequently,  was  challenged;  but,  declining  the  com- 
bat, and  flying  into  France,  the  King  declared  in  favour 
of  John  Fitz-Tliomas,  and  then  erected  for  him  the 
earldom.  Three  others  earls  of  his  house  were  buried 
in  the  friary. 
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The  Round  Tcmer  nearly  adjoining  the  building  is  a 
beautiful  object,  and  in  good  preservation  except  as  to 
its  roof.  It  is  130  feet  high;  the  summit  of  the  walls 
battlemented ;  and  the  door-way  14  feet  from  the 
ground. 

There  was  also  in  Kildare  a  House  for  Carmelites,  or 
White  Friars,  founded  by  William  de  Vesci  in  the  year 
1290*^  This  latter  convent  had  in  1320  a  celebrated 
abbot  at  its  head,  bom  in  the  town,  named  David 
O'Buge,  whose  fame  was  so  great,  that,  according  to 
Bale,  he  -swayed  the  councils  of  the  whole  island ;  was 
in  the  highest  estimation  at  Oxford,  and  at  Treves  in 
Germany ;  and  wrote  several  learned  works.  "  He  was 
well  versed  in  divinity,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  the 
canon  and  civil  law ;  and  was  generally  called  the  bum« 
ing  light,  the  mirror,  and  the  ornament,  of  his  country/'* 

The  town  of  Monasterevan  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged of  late  years  by  stores  and  new  houses,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canal,  It  is  now  a- 
place  of  importance,  having  a  flourishing  tnide,  a  con- 
siderable Protestant  population,  and  a  very  handsome 
Church, 

Monasterevan,  or  Moore  Abbey,  standing  at  a  little  dis^ 
tance  from  the  place,  in  a  demesne  of  1100  acres,  is  the- 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
country  residences  in  Ireland.  The  situation  of  the 
demesne,  however,  is  low,  near  the  Barrow ;  and  the- 
environs  abound  in  bog.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  front, 
and  spacious  projecting  wings;  the  whole  battlemented; 
and  the  portico,  windows,  Sec,  all  in  the  Gothic  style. 
From  its  occupying  the  site  of  a  religious  house,  which 
on  the  Suppression  was  granted  to  Lord  Audley,  but  was 
by  him  assigned  to  Lord  Viscount  Ely,  and  afterwards 
came  into  the  Marquis  of  Drogheda's  family,  it  obtains 
its  name.  It  is  said  St.  Abban  founded  the  abbey,  and 
gave  it  the  privilege  of  sanctuary ;  but  that  it  was  St* 

•  Archdall. 
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Evin  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  brought  monks  froni 
South  Munster,  and  settled  them  here.  But,  the  ancient 
establishment  going  to  decay,  Dermod  O'Dempsey, 
King  of  Ophaley,  about  the  year  1177,  granted  to  the 
monks  the  present  site  whereon  to  erect  an  abbey  i^ 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  together  with  lands  of  con- 
siderable value  contiguous  to  it:  a  copy  of  this  charter 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  English  Monasticon.  The  abbot 
was  of  the  Cistertian  order,  and  had  a  seat  in  Parliament 
among  the  barons  of  the  rcalmr  In  this  abbey  was  kept 
t}ie  consecrated  bell  of  St.  Evin,  called  Berman  Emhintj 
which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Mac  Eogans, 
hereditary  justices  of  Munster,  and  was  solemnly  sworn 
by  upon  all  causes  by  the  sept  of  the  Eoganachts. 

A  road  branches  to  the  right  from  Monasterevan  to 
PoRTARLiNTON,  which  takes  its  name  from  Lord 
Arlington,  {^ort  signifying  a  town)  who  came  over  with 
King  William  in  l689,  with  his  regiment  of  French 
Protestants:  for  the  accommodation  of  the  latter  the 
town  was  built,  and  his  lordship  inhabited  the  back  part 
of  the  house  now  called  Arlington  Castle.  This  is  ^  cor- 
porate town,  and  returns  one  member  to  Parliament, 
It  i^  well  and  handsomely  built,  and  consists  of  two  main 
streets,  meeting  at  right  angles,  with  a  square  at  their 
intersection.  In  the  centre  of  this  square  stands  the 
Market-House f  which  contains  a  room  occasionally  used 
for  holding  the  quarter-sessions,  the  Seneschall's  court, 
the  monthly  assembly,  &c.  On  the  western  side  ap- 
pears the  new  English  Church;  and  though  there  are  no 
other  public  buildings,  the  French  Church  and  a  Meet- 
ting-house  excepted,  there  are  several  handsome  pri-: 
vate '  residences,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  good 
garden.  On  account  of  the  number  of  respectable 
inhabitants,  and  the  general  resort  of  the  upper  classes 
from  the  neighbouring  country  to  this  town,  (chiefly  for 
the  facilities  in  regard  to  education  which  it  affords  for 
their  children)  the  society  here  vies  in  elegance  and 
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fashion  with  that  of  any  other  town  in  Ireland.  There 
are  two  Inns;  at  one  of  which,  (the  Lion,)  may  be  pro- 
cured post-carriages  and  horses. 

The  SchooU  in  Portarlington,  as  may  be  judged  from 
an  observation  just  made,  are  rather  numerous ;  and  one 
of  them  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  educated  that  dis* 
tinguished  nobleman  the  present  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
There  are  two  Free-Schools,  the  first  for  teaching  Latin 
and  the  other  French;  endowed  with  lands  let  for  lives, 
renewable  for  ever,  the  former  producing  to  the  master 
^20,  and  the  latter  ^12,  annually.  There  are  also  two 
classical  boarding-schools  for  boys;  two  French  schools 
for  young  ladies ;  and  two  day-schools  for  writing,  cipher- 
ing, and  reading  English.  The  Sunday-School,  which 
should  not  pass  unnoticed,  was  instituted  a  few  years 
back,  by  Thomaa  Parnell,  Esq.  but  owes  its  present 
flourishing  state,  and  apparent  permanence,  to  the 
patronage  of  two  highly  respectable  ladies  of  the  names 
of  French  and  Stephens.  Children  of  every  religious 
denomination  are  invited  to  it,  without  distinction ;  and 
while  tbo^e  of  Protestant  parents  are  instructed  from 
the  formularies  of  the  Establishment,  especial  care  is 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
Koman-catholic  scholars.  The  number  of  pupils  ex« 
ceeds  .  100,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  teachers 
perform  their  functions  gratuitously,  and  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  school  are  defrayed  by  voluntary  cou- 
tributions. 

The  Chuvches  mentioned  are,  properly  speaking,, 
extra-parochial  chapels  to  that  of  Lea,  the  parish  in 
which  Portarlington  is  situated.  The  English  Church  is 
of  course  used  by  the  English  Protestants,  and  the  French 
by  the  French  residents.  The  former  is  a  very  orna- 
mental structure  to  the  town,  and  has  a  handsome  spire. 
The  parochial  church  just  mentioned  stands  southwards 
of  the  town,  between  the  Portarlington  and  Mary- 
borough roads,  on  an  eminence  called  JVindmU-HUlf 
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and  is  also  a  handsome,  and,  from  its  situation,  very  cob** 
spicuous  object.  These  three  religious  edifices  have  all 
been  built  within  the  last  few  years,  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, without  the  assistance  of  any  parochial  im-» 
post.  To  that  on  Windmill-hill,  the  Dean  of  Kildare 
munificently  subscribed  .£500;  and  Mr.  Wai-burton, 
besides  his  subscription  of  £50,  gave  the  site  of  the 
church  and  church-yard;  other  gentlemen  subscribing 
from  ^10  to  £50  each.  On  the  eastern  or  opposite 
acclivity  of  the  hill  to  that  on  which  this  church  stands, 
at  Killenard,  is  a  Roman-catholic  chapel.  The  French 
and  English  Churches  of  the  town  are  endowed  with  lands 
like  the  schools,  producing  to  the  minister  of  each  ^40 
per  annum :  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  if  the  leases  of 
these  lands  were  expired  they  would  produce  .£l600  per 
annum.  These  churches  and  the  free-schools  were  all 
endowed  by  Lord  Galway,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of 
Sir  Patrick  Trant,  when  he  was  attainted.  Parliament 
has  added  ^50  per  annum  to  the  salary  of  the  Chaplaii^ 
of  the  French  church;  and,  latterly,  the  Board  of  First 
Fruits  has  increased  that  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  English 
phurch  to  £100  per  annum. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  this  place  that,  on  the  same  side 
of  Windmill-hill  with  the  Roman-catholic  chapel,  stands 
Mount  Henri/,  the  elegant  and  tasteful  seat  of  Henry 
Smyth,  Esq.  The  view  from  this  mansion  is  extremely 
picturesque;  embracing  the  fertile  sloping  grounds  of 
Ballybrittas ;  the  Dysart  Hills,  that  of  Moore  Abbey, 
and  the  gently  swelling  elevations  of  Kildare ;  the  towns 
pf  Rathangan  and  Monasterevan ;  and  the  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  mountains  in  the  distance.  The  grounds  are 
agreeably  laid  out,  and  the  plantations  disposed  to  great 
advantage.  There  are  also  two  Raths  at  Windmill-hill. 
The  other  gentlemen's  seats  in  this  vicinity,  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  parish  of  Lea,  are  too  numerous  to  par^ 
ticularise. 

Spire  Hill  lies  between  Windmill-hill  and  Portarling- 
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ton*  It  is  so  called  from  a  spire  erected  on  it  by  the 
late  Lord  Viscount  Carlow,  grand-father  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Portarlington ;  this  forms  a  conspicuous  object, 
being  visible,  from  the  general  flatness  of  the  surround* 
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ing  country,  to  a  great  distance :  the  hill  is  also  well 
wooded,  and  intersected  with  many  pleasing  walks. 

The  venerable  ruin  called  Lea  Caitk  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Barrow,  to  the  right  of  the  road  we  have 
traversed  from  Monasterevan.     It  was  built  about  the 
year  1264,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  family  of  De  Vesci, 
and  is  in  the  usual  style  of  military  architecture  adopted 
by  the  adventurers  of  that  race  in  the  island.     This  cas- 
tle was  amazingly  strong,  as  intended  to  protect  the  pale 
on  the  north  and  north-west;  but  was  repeatedly  taken 
by  the  O'Dempseys,  0*Mores,  and  O'Connors  of  Irish 
history ;  and  finally  dismantled,  during  Cromwell's  Pro* 
tectorate,  by  blowing  it  up  with  gunpowder,  in  the  year 
l650.     To  the  castle  appertained  a  court-baron,  held 
within  its  walls ;  and  a  burgh  or  town  in  which  fairs  or 
markets  were  held,  but  which,  with  its  church  and  ring 
of  bells,  were  destroyed  by  Bruce  in  1315.     The  houses 
And  church  were   rebuilt,  but  the   bells  were    never 
restored.     In  l642,  the  town  was  taken  by  the  rebels, 
but  they  were  again  driven  out  by  Lord  Lisle :  in  memory 
of  which,  the  inhabitants  planted  an  ash-tree  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, which  has  grown  to  a  vast  size,  its  girth  being 
29  f^et:  but  one  of  its  principal  arms  having  been  broken 
off  in  a  storm  a  few  years  back,  the  weather  has  since 
injured  it  so  much  that  the  tree  is  rapidly  decaying. 
The  place,  now  called  Old  Lea,   has  dwindled  into  a 
petty  village,  containing  only  a  few  scattered  cabins ;  but 
ja  patron  is  still  held  every  Whit-Monday  round  the  an- 
tique tree,  where  a  number  of  tents  are  pitched,  and 
replenished  with  all  things  accounted  necessary  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  peasantry  of  both  sexes,  who  resort 
thither  in  great  numbers,  to  join  in  the  dance,  and  other 
irural  amusements. 
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Geshill,  a  village  yet  more  to  the  right,  gives  title 
of  baron  to  the  family  of  Digby,  and  has  the  ruins  of 
a  Castle. 

The  little  village  of  Balltbrittas,  the  next  occur- 
ring on  our  route,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  in  a  repu- 
table neighbourhood.  The  Irish  compound  from  which 
its  name  is  derived,  signifies  ''  the  Brehon's  land ;"  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  those  officers  administered 
justice  in  old  times  upon  its  Rath. 

There  is  a  road  to  the  left  from  this  village,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  leads  in  sight  of  BellgrovCf 
the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Dean  of  Kildare.  The  house 
and  offices  are  newly  built,  and  in  an  excellent  style ; 
the  views,  both  at  hand  and  remote,  extremely  pleasing ; 
and  the  lawn  tastefully  laid  out,  and  improved  by  a 
piece  of  water,  &c.  The  demesne  comprehends  above 
40  acres  of  woodland. 

At  a  greater  distance  on  the  right,  as  we  proceed,  is 
Emo  Parky  the  noble  mansion,  and  beautiful  demesne,  of 
the  Dawson  family,  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Portar* 
lington. 

Of  Emo  Inn,  a  single  house  upon  the  road  which  we 
next  reach,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  remarks,  that  it  is  "  a 
good  inn,  and  well  supplied  with  post  horses:  though 
I  think  I  may  apply  to  it,  what  was  once  said  to  a  Cis^ 
tercian  monk,  *  Albior  exterius  quam  interius.'"  Near 
is  Dawson's  Court,  a  handsome  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Portarlington. 

Just  before  reaching  Maryborough,  a  road  branches 
to  the  right  to  Mount  Meluck,  a  tolerably-si^ed 
market  town  on  the  Barrow,  much  inhabited  by  the 
people  called  Quakers.  The  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factories here  furnish  employment  for  a  great  number  of 
persons,  and  occupy  at  this  present  moment  600  looms, 
though  the  number  was  formerly  greater :  there  is  also 
a  manufactory  of  bridle-links  and  stirrup-irons.  A  fact 
deserving  to  be  recorded  is,  that  there  are  in  this  town 
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not  less  than  five  breweries,  each  furnishing  an  article 
so  uncommon  in  Leinster,  good  beer ;  while  there  is  not 
a  single  spirit-distillery.  The  church  is  a  chapel  of 
case  to  that  of  Rosenallis,  an  adjacent  village  to  which 
another  sacred  edifice  recently  erected  at  Clonaslee  i» 
ecclesiastically  subjected.  These  form  the  Protestant 
places  of  worship  for  four  parishes  united  under  the 
name  of  Rosenallis:  and  the  district  so  called,  which 
extends  from  Mount  Mellick  to  the  boundary  of  Queen's 
County  formed  by  the  Slieubloom  mountains,  may,  as 
an  union,  (the  common  local  denomination)  be  here 
4escribed. 

Rosenallis,  thus  considered,  is  a  tract  of  country 
comprehending  nearly  30,600  acres  Irish,  of  which 
about  one  half  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land,* 
and  the  remainder  bog  and  mountain.  The  hills,  many. 
of  which  occur,  are  all  arable ;  and  the  first  of  the  Slieu*- 
bloom  ridges  presents  to  view,  almost  to  its  very  summit, 
fields  and  gardens  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  inter- 
mixed with  hamlets.  It  is  singular  that  it  is  the  north* 
em  side  of  the  Slieubloom  that  is  thus  fertile;  while  the 
southern  is  nearly  barren,  and  mostly  covered  with 
heath.  The  long  extent  of  bog  affords  good  fuel,  and  is- 
so  useful  in  that  respect  that  all  attempts  to  reclaim  it 
would  probably  be  looked  upon  with  an  unfavourable 
eye.  Though  there  is  now  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen, 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  this  whole  district  was  once  a 
continuous  forest  of  oak  and  yew ;  and  an  English  com- 
mander received  the  thanks  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for 
conducting  a  party  of  cavalry  in  safety  through  the 
woods  of  Oregan,  as  Rosenallis  is  still  sometimes  called. 
An  additional  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  little  loughs  occurring  here,  called  Lake  Anna, 
is  nearly  covered  with  oak  and  yew,  lying  horizontally, 
with  many  roots  and  stumps  yet  adhering  to  the  soil.. 
A  lesser  lake,  called  Lough  Duff,  chiefly  formed  by  the 
pflux  of  the  Barrow,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
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Slieubloom,  was  formerly  of  pretty  considerable  extent; 
but  the  river  has  brought  down  such  a  quantity  of  sand 
into  it  as  has  converted  it  in  great  measure  into  pas- 
ture ground.  The  mountains  abound  in  granite  slabs, 
which,  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air,  become 
80  hard  as  to  take  a  good  polish,  and  are  not  only  much 
used  for  flagging  halls,  cellars,  &c.  but  are  worked  up 
into  very  neat  chimney-pieces,  which  are  sold  even  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Several  seats  of  resident  gentlemen  are  scattered  over 
this  district;  among  which,  Brittas,  the  residence  of 
General  Dunne,  (to  whom  the  neat  village  of  Clonaslee 
is  indebted  for  its  church)  is  that  perhaps  most  deserv- 
ing notice.  It  is  a  neat  lodge,  with  a  large  well-wooded 
demesne,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  Slieubloom, 
from  which  it  has  an  extensive  and  pleasing  prospect* 
Cappardy  a  much  larger  mansion,  standing  in  a  greatly 
improved  demesne,  is  boldly  placed  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  same  moimtain,  and  the  property  of  a  gentleman 
who  now  resides  in  England.  BaUtifany  is  also  well-, 
planted:  it  stands  in  an  adjacent  parish,  near  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Ownass,  and  is  the  residence 
of  Sir  Charles  Coote. 

Among  the  antiquities  may  be  enumerated  Castkcuffe^ 
now  an  extensive  ruin,  which  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
ancestor  of  the  last  mentioned  gentlemen,  about  the 
year  l641.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  plain  but  strong 
building,  and  was  called  after  the  first  wife  of  the 
founder,  whose  maiden  name  was  CufFe.  Near  Clo- 
naslee are  other  ruins  of  Castles,  built  by  members  of 
the  Dunne  family;  as  was  Castkbrack,  the  remains  of 
which  are  worthy  the  notice  of  the  antiquary;  and 
Tinnehinch,  which,  as  their  primeval  seat,  and  from 
which  they  took  their  title  of  Baron  Tinnehinch,  has 
been  called  the  "  cradle"  of  the  same  race. 

Ruins  of  monastic  houses  are  to  be  found  in  each  of 
the  four  parishes  which  compose  the  union.     Kilmanr^ 
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fnarif  the  western  limit  of  the  county,  still  shews  the 
remnant  of  an  old  church  so  called,  in  English  signify- 
ing either  the  church  or  burial-place  of  Manman,  who 
is  said  to  have  reared  the  edifice  in  the  seventh  century. 
He  also  built  the  monastery  of  Lahoily  whose  remains 
are  seen  about  two  miles  from  Kilmanman.     At  Killy- 
thane,  half  a  mile    S.  £.,  was   a  religious  house  for 
women:  their  burial-ground  was  discovered  in  1768  by 
the  labourers  of  General  Dunne,  and  several  monu- 
mental stones  of  great  antiquity  dug  up.     Reary  Churchy 
in  ruins,  stands  about  a  mile  north  of  Tinnehinch ;  and 
Rosenallis  village  has  the  remains  of  another,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  patron  is  still 
observed  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  first  of  February. 
Forts,  and  Moats,  esteemed  Danish,  are  observed  in 
various  parts :  and  near*  Lahoil,  before  mentioned,  is  a 
barrow,   called   the  Giant's  Grave,  which   a  peasant, 
named  Purcell,  is  said  to  have  explored  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  to  have  found  in  it  a  spur  of  solid  gold, 
and  of  rude  and  antique  workmanship.     And,  connected 
with  the  ruins  of  Rosenallis,  is  a  Round  Toxoer,  tradi* 
tionally  said  to  have  been  built  by  Rossa  Failgea,  eldest 
son  of-  Cathaoir  More  (Charles  the  Great)  monarch  of 
Ireland  in  the  second  century.* 

*  Statistical  Account  of  Rosenallis.  Tbe  author  of  Tvhicb  (the 
Rev.  John  Baldwin)  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Round  Tower:  **  It  ia 
quite  evident,  from  sundry  authentic  records,  that  these  round 
towers  were  appropriated  to  tbe  preservation  of  the  Baal-Tkinne,  or 
sacred  fire  of  Baal :  first  at  the  solemn  convention  of  Tara,  in  the 
year  uf  Christ  79,  in  the  reig^n  of  Tuathal  Teacbtmar,  it  was  enacted 
that,  on  the  31st  of  October,  annually,  the  sacred  fire  should  be  pubf* 
licly  exhibited  from  the  top  of  the  stately  tower  of  Flachtg^  in  Mun- 
ster,  from  whence  all  the  other  repositories  of  the  BaaUThinne  were 
to  be  rekindled,  in  case  they  were,  by  any  accident,  allowed  to  go  out: 
it  was  also  enacted,  that  a  particular  tower  should  be  erected  for  that 
purpose  in  each  of  the  other  four  provinces,  Meatb  being  then  a  dis. 
tinct  province.  For  this  purpose,  the  tax  called  Scraball,  of  three- 
pence per  head  on  all  adults,  was  imposed.  •  Secondly,  when  thit 
idolatrous  worship  bad  been  prohibited  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Patrick,  Lughaid,  son  of  Laogaire,  then  monarch,  was  killed  bj 
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It  ftiay  be  interesting  also  to  notice  here  St.  Finian^s 
Well,  consisting  of  three  or  four  holes  in  a  solid  rock, 
always   full   of  water,   at   which   the   parishioners  of 
Rearymore  annually  assemble,  to  celebrate  the  festival 
of  their  patron  saint;  which  is  surrounded  by  old  haw- 
thorns, religiously  preserved ;  and  around  which  it  is 
customary  for  the  people  to  do  penance  oi>  their  bare 
knees  by  way  of  mortification  for  past  sins. — A  curious 
fact  is  related  as  to  the  bogs;  that  large  quantities  of 
trees,  deal,  oak,  and  yew,  are  still  raised  from  them, 
and  from  a  depth  beneath  the  surface  which  proves  them 
to  have  lain  there  for  a  very  long   time.     Stumps   of 
deal  trees,  in  somewhat  regular  rows,  adhering  to  the 
gravel,  have  also  been  found  in  a  bog,  after  14  spit 
of  turf  had  been  cut  away :  and  at  the  same  depth,  a 
cake  of  cylindrical  form,  having  the  appearance  of  fat, 
Was  once  noet  with ;  but  it  was  found  on  trial  that  the 
original  fatty  matter  had  been  totally  absorbed. 

Ballibot,  and 'Frank ford,  both  on  the  Silver 
Rivcr^  and  arrived  at  by  pursuing,  the  road  nearly 
westwardly,  from  Mount  Mellick,  are  inconsider- 
able places:  but  at  the  latter  is  a  Charter- Sehoot^ 
founded  by  James  Frank,  Esq.  which  was  opened 
in  1753,  and  contains  upwards  of  40  children.  No- 
thing farther  of  interest  occurs  in  this  direction,  if 
we  except  the  pretty  large  town  of  Ban ao her,  situate 
upon  the  Shannon,  over  which  it  has  two  bridges  into 
Connaught.     This  place  is  tolerably  built,  and  has  a 

lig-htningf,  and  his  death  was  deemed  a  punishment  from  heaven  for 
hif  impiety  in  preserving^  the  Baal-Thinne,  in  direct  opposition  to 
8t.Patrick*s  preaching*.  Thirdly,  the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  life  of 
St.  Cothbert,  who  died  A.  D.  687,  says,  that  receptacles  for  the 
tacred  fire  were  freqaent  in  the  island,  and  the  only  part  of  heathen 
idolatry  that  then  remained." — How  well  these  testimonies  will  agree 
with  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  yet  existing*  round  towers  were 
erections  of  heathen  times,  need  not  be  remarked :  but  it  were  equally  . 
needless  to  repeat  our  own  assurance  that  a  much  later  date  must  be 
aisig^ned  to  the  generality  of  them. 
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Barrack  for  two  companies  of  foot.  It  is  governed  by 
a  Sovereign.  Charles  I.  provided  for  a  Free  School  to 
be  kept  here,  by  endowing  it  with  285  acres  of  land, 
situate  in  the  barony  of  Eglish,  between  four  and  eight 
miles  from  the  town :  but  there  is  not,  nor  has  there  been 
at  any  time  that  can  be  discovered,  any  school-house 
belonging  to  the  endowment,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  school  has  been  kept  at  Banagher  for  several  years. 
The  Master,  however,,  enjoys  the  annual  rent  of  the 
lands;  which,  in  1799,  were  let  for  £l6^  13s.  Od. 
.  By  a  survey  made  in  1 806,  it  farther  appears  that  77 
acres  of  the  original  grant  have  been  lost  through  the 
encroachments  of  the  neighbouring  landholders,  and  the 
negligence  of  former  masters. 

Maryborough,  on  the  Barrow,  is  so  called  from 
Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England,  who  first  reduced 
.  this  part  of  the  country  to  shire-ground.  It  is  the  assize- 
town  of  the  county.  The  magistrates  are  a  Burgo- 
master, two  Bailiflfs,  and  a  Town-clerk. 

Of  the  Fort  of  Maryborough,  but  a  small  fragment 
remains,  though  the  works  here  were  originally  very 
strong,  and  furnished  with  a  numerous  garrison,  to  keep 
the  country  in  subjection  to  the  English.  "An  act  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  Philip  and  Mary  recites,  that  the  countries 
of  Leix,  Slewmarge,  Offaley,  Irry,  and  Glenmalire, 
belong  of  right  to  their  Majesties ;  but  were  of  late  wholly 
possessed  by  the  O'Mores,  O'Connors,  O'Dempsies, 
and  other  rebels;  but,  by  the  industrious  travail  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Deputy,  were  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  their  lands  to  the  disposal  of  their  Majesties, 
in  such  manner,  and  in  such  proportions,  as  by  him 
shall  be  thought  proper.  That,  for  the  better  conserving 
and  keeping  those  parts  in  civil  goverment,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  new  fort  in  Leix  be  called  Marylxmmgh;  and 
that  Leix,  Slewmarge,  Irry,  and  such  portion  of  Glen- 
malire as  is  situated  on  that  side  of  the  Barrow,  whereon 
Maryborough  stands,  be   called  and   known  as  the 
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Queen^s  County/'*  In  l648,  the  fortress  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  confederate  Catholics;  but  was  retaken 
the  following  year  by  Audley,  Earl  of  Castlehaven ;  and? 
in  l650,  the  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Colonels  Rey- 
nolds and  Hewson,  effected  the  destruction  of  every 
part,  the  solitary  ruin  still  standing  excepted. 

Four  miles  east  of  Maryborough,  on  the  summit  of  a 
rock,  stands  the  Castle  of  Dunamasef^  of  whose  former 
appearance  and  strength  we  may  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  by  the  existing  remains.  The  rock  itself,  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  *  Survey  of  Queen's  County^ 
**  is  certainly  a  place  of  great  curiosity,  which  nature  and 
art  had  combined  to  render  of  the  most  formidable 
strength,  before  the  use  of  artillery  was  known.  It  is 
one  of  those  hills,  which  so  peculiarly  stand  separate 
from  the  neighbouring  chain ;  and,  being  extremely  steep, 
was  naturally  inaccessible  on  all  sides  but  the  south- 
west, where  was  the  entrance."  This  entrance  was 
through  a  barbican,  or  watch-tower,  communicating  by 
a  draw-bridge  over  the  ditch  with  the  buildings  in  its 
rear.  The  gate-way  here,  which  was  defended  by  a 
machicolation  at  top,  is  seven  feet  wide:  the  walls  are 
six  feet  thick.  The  ditch  surrounded  just  so  much  of 
the  hill  as  was  accessible.  The  outward  ballium  of  the 
castle  itself  was  flanked  with  towers;  and  other  walls 
intervened  before  arriving  at  the  keep,  or  strong-hold, 
of  the  building,  which  occupies  the  apex  of  the  rock- 
Contiguous  to  this  last  was  a  dwelling,  72  feet  long,  and 
21  wide;  on  which  were  platforms  and  embattled 
parapets,  from  whence  the  garrison  might  see  and  com- 
niand  the  exterior  works.  Dunamase  in  the  original 
Irish  signified  the  Fort  of  the  Plain;  and  the  plain 
alluded  to  is  the  great  heath,  or  height  of  Maryborough, 
which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  rock,  and,  being  a  flat 
of  considerable  extent,  was  the  commonage  belonging 

*  Qroie^t  Antiquities^  II.  45. 
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to  the  fort  after  it  became  a  manor.  On  this  insulated 
rock  was  the  principal  residence  of  Dermod  Mac  Mpr- 
rogh,  King  of  Leinster,  at  whose  solicitation  it  was  tha^ 
thje  English  settlers  arrived  in  Ireland. 

The  history  of  this  Castle  is  thus  given  in  Grose's 
Antiquities. — '*  Dunamase  was  the  ancient  property  of 
the  O'Mores  of  Leix,  as  it  is  now  of  Sir  John  Pamela 
$art.  It  came,  with  the  rest  of  Leinster,  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  last  king  of 
that  province:  (afterwards)  to  William  de  Braos,  or 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Brecknock,  who  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  last  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and  he  it  wa^ 
who,  about  I  ^50,  built  the  castle,  and  erected  it  into  a 
inanor.  The  spot  chosen  was  an  ancient  dun,  or  insula,- 
tejd  rock,  which  formerly  had  been  a  strong-hold  of  th^ 
I^ish;  nor  was  any  place  better  adapted  for  a  military 
fortress.  In  1264,  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  seized  the  pier- 
spns  of  the  Lord  Justice  and  others,  and  divided  the 
prisoners  between  Lea  and  Dunamase.  Davis  calls 
the  last  the  principal  house  of  Lord  Mortimer  in  Leix. 
Aboi^it  the  end  of  Edward  Il's  reign,  Lysagh  O'More, 
(a,ik  Irish  chieftain)  being  intrusted  by  Lord  Mortimer, 
w,ho  had  married  Lord  Brecknock's  only  daughter,  with 
the  care  and  protection  of  his  estate,  assumed  indepen- 
dence, took  eight  castles  in  one  evening,  destroyed 
Punamase,  and  recovered  the  whole  country.  O'More 
was  subdued;  but,  in  1346,  he  again  threw  off  all  sub- 
jection; when  Lord  Walter  Birmingham,  and  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  collecting  their  forces,  destroyed  his  country 
^ith  fire  and  sword;  and  obliged  him  to  acknowledge, 
a^  Athy,  that  he  held  his  manpr  of  Belkt,  and  his  othe^ 
\ands  in  Leix,  of  Roger  Mortimer,  as  of  his  manor  of 
P\uxamase.  For  more  than  two  centuries  afterward^, 
this  fortress  was  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Jrish 
a^d  English.  In  16*42,  the  rebeb  secured  it;  but  the 
Earl  of  Orraond  soon  after  recovered  it.  In  1^,46, 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil  took  it;  but  it  surrendered  in  l65p 
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to  Colonels  Hewson  and  Reynolds,  who  completely  dis- 
mantled it. — Sir  John  Parnel  has  very  much  improved 
the  aspect  of  the  rock  by  clothing  it  with  trees,  and  on  the 
eastern  side  has  built  a  banqueting  room.'' — Dunamase 
is  considered  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  to  be  the  DuHum  of 
Ptolemy;  and  the  learned  Baronet  advances  a  cogent 
arguivent  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

About  a  mile  and  half  north  of  Dunamase  stands 
•Skean  CastUy  situated  on  one  of  those  high  conical  hills 
common  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  mag* 
liitude,  but  the  nature  of  the  site  must  have  invested  it 
with  considerable  strength.  It  is  considered,  in  Grose, 
*^  to  have  been  the  head  of  a  small  manor  dependent  on 
Dunamase.  By  a  record  of  the  year  1397  it  was  then 
tL  manor;  for  at  that  time  Sir  Robert  Preston  held,  by 
the  law  of  England,  the  inheritance  of  Margaret  his  late 
wife,  the  manor  of  Sion  (Sheam,)  of  Roger  Mortimer.*^ 
It  has  generally  shared  the  fate  of  the  fortresses  of 
Maryborough,  Dunamase,  &c.;  having  been  seized  by 
the  insurgents  in  l641 ;  conquered  from  them  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  Sir  Charles  Coote;  taken  by  Owen  Roe 
O'Neil  in  1646;  and  surrendered  to  Colonels  Hewson 
-and  Reynolds,  (who  demolished  the  outworks,  and  left 
nothing  but  the  present  building  standing)  in  l650. 

MoRETT  Castle,  about  five  miles  east  of  Mary- 
borough, near  the  high  road  leading  from  Dublin, 
is  described  as  '^  one  of  those  casteUated  houses^ 
which,  in  rude  and  perturbed  times,  were  necessary  for 
security  from  danger.  It  is  on  a  small  rising  ground, 
with  a  stack  of  chimnies  on  each  side  wall  and  gable 
end.  What  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was, 
cannot  be  conjectured^  as  no  remains  of  them  exist.  A 
turret,  supported  by  consoles,  is  at  one  angle.  About 
200  yards  to  the  south,  is  a  small  building,  perhaps  a 
chapel:  between  this  and  the  castle  a  rivulet  runs 
through  the  valley. — ^The  Earls  of  Kildare  were  for- 
merly the  scourges  of  the  O'Mores  of  Leix,  who  for 
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centuries  harassed  the  English  pale.  The  latter  lost 
most  of  their  possessions,  and  among  others  this  of 
Morett.  In  1585,  we  find  that  the  Earl  of  Kildare  left 
his  natural  son,  Gerald  Fitz-Gerald,  the  lands  of  Ty- 
moge,  Morett,  and  others,  containing  ^7^^  acres :  these 
remained  in  his  family  till  they  were  forfeited  in  l641. 
However,  in  February,  l660,  they  were  granted  to 
Robert  Fitz-Gerald,  Esq.  grandfather  of  James,  Duke 
of  Leinster,— and  they  are  now  the  property  of  one 
sof  that  name." 

To  the  left  of  the  Durrow  road  from  Maryborough, 
is  seen  the  well-wooded  seat  of  the  Pamell  family; 
with  ornamented  pleasure  grounds,  in  which  is  a 
rotunda,  with  a  balustrade  at  top,  making  a  conspicuous 
figure,  but  of  which  Sir  R.  Hoare  pronounces  the  archi- 
tecture to  be  *  bad,'  and  the  *  columns  too  slender.' 

Another  road  running  westward  from  Maryborough, 
leads  through  Montrath  and  Burros-in  Ossory  to  the 
borders  of  Queen's  County  and  of  the  province.  The 
former  may  be  noticed  only  for  its  giving  title  of  Earl 
to  the  family  of  Coote. 

BuRROS-iN  OssORT  is  a  tolerably-sized  town,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  long  street,  containing  a  population  of 
about  500  souls,  who  are  supported  by  shop-keeping, 
by  inns  for  travellers,  and  by  the  trades  of  weaving, 
shoe-making,  &c.  There  are  besides  14  houses  in  this 
place,  and  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated,  wherein 
spirits  are  retailed ;  but  were  the  excise  officers  more 
vigilant,  this  number  would  soon  be  diminished,  for 
the  people  in  general  are  sober  and  industrious,  and  a 
more  wholesome  and  nutritious  beverage  would  then 
succeed  to  the  liquid  poison  in  which  they  now  indulge. 

The  parish  in  which  this  town,  with  several  little 
collections  of  cabins  called  villages,  are  situated,  is 
called  Aghaboe;  and  of  the  general  district  a  very 
interesting  account  appears  in  the  '^  Statistical  .Ac- 
count," to  the  merits  of  which  we  are  in  justice  more 
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particulariy  bound  to  bear  our  sincere  testimony,  it 
having  been  written  for  that  work  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  as 
the  parochial  incumbent.  We  shall,  in  all  due  grati- 
tude, avail  ourselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  informa- 
tion it  contains;  since,  as  the  results  of  many  years 
observation  on  the  spot,  it  caimot  but  be  infinitely  su- 
perior to  any  thing  we  should  be  able  to  extract  from 
a  visit  necessarily  temporary. 

The  situation  of  this  district  is  in  a  very  rich  valley, 
between  the  mountains  of  CuUahill,  which  run  nearly 
east  and  west  for  l6  miles  from  beyond  Durrow  in 
Kilkenny  to  Killenaul  in  Tipperary,  and  the  Slieu- 
bloom  mountains,  which  divide  the  King's  from  the 
Queen's  County.  The  land  gently  undulates  from  east 
to  west,  with  a  few  inconsiderable  swellings ;  but  bogs 
and  moors  occupy  a  pretty  extensive  portion  of  Agha- 
boe.  From  the  names,  of  Irish  origin,  yet  given  to  the 
different  inferior  denominations,  the  veracity  of  the  most 
ancient  topographer  of  Ireland  may  be  inferred,  when 
he  tells  us  that,  in  1185,  the  country  was  oven'un  with 
woods  and  marshes :  and  if  his  account  is  compared  with 
that  given  in  the  Down  Survey  ii)  l655,  it  will  be  seen 
how  little  was  effected  in  changing  the  face  of  the  island 
in  the  space  of  470  years.  The  beds  of  rivers  were 
still  filled  with  mud,  fallen  trees,  and  aquatic  vegetables : 
springs  were  not  carried  off  by  drains,  and  the  whole 
country  nearly  was  even  as  yet  either  a  forest  or  a 
fen — features  which  it  retained  in  a  great  measure  till 
the  revolution ;  since  when,  it  must  be  universally  al- 
lowed, improvement  has  made  most  rapid  advances. 

The  paucity  of  modern  buildings  deserving  of  men- 
tion is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  not 
one  landed  proprietor  resides  in  Aghaboe:  neither 
indeed  is  there  a  house  which  a  man  of  any  very 
considerable  property  would  inhabit.  But  there  are 
several  plain,  comfortable,  and  snug  private  and  farm- 
houses.   "  After  a  long  incumbency,"  observes  Dr.  L* 
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^  I  can,  with  strict  truth,  declare,  that  the  parishioners 
of  Aghaboe,  according  to  their  different  ranks,  are  as 
weU  disposed  and  as  civilized  as  any  other  portion  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects/' 

The  Doctor  elsewhere  remarks,  that  "  good  laws,  se- 
curity of  property,  and  employment,  will  raise  a  people 
from  a  degraded  state  to  a  high  rank  in  civilized  so- 
ciety." For  what  then  must  the  governors  of  Ireland 
be  responsible,  who  for  so  many  centuries  after  the 
Norman  invasion  withheld  these  blessings  from  the 
people  they  swayed  !  "  The  genius  and  dispositions  of 
the  Irish,  "  he  goes  on  to  observe,  "  are  excellent^ 
capable  of  every  mental  and  corporeal  exertion,  when, 
for  the  latter,  proper  objects  are  presented,  and  when 
cultivation  improves  and  extends  the  former."  Again : 
how  obvious  then  is  it  that  the  unimproved  state  of  the 
Irish,  compared  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire, 
up  to  the  present  day,  must  be  ascribed  to  some  strong 
deteriorating  and  degrading  cause,  by  which  those 
mental  and  corporeal  capabilities  have  been  quenched 
or  paralysed ! 

"  The  parishioners  of  Aghaboe,  continues  Dr.  L., 
**  all  speak  English,  few  of  them  Irish ;  many  do  not 
understand  a  word  of  the  latter. — The  old  customs, 
mentioned  by  Spencer  and  other  early  writers,  no 
longer  exist:  some  they  still  retain,  which  though  not 
strictly  statistical,  may  yet  be  amusing  to  mention.  If 
you  ask  a  female  peasant  her  name,  .though  married, 
she  will  give  her  maiden  name,  and  by  that  she  is  called 
and  known.  This  is  a  Welsh  practice,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Pennant,  who  adds,  that  in  Wales  children  are  called 
after  their  mother.  If  a  women  of  superior  rank  mar- 
ried a  man  her  inferior,  she  never  took  his  name;  and  in 
France,  children  were  ennobled  bytheir  mothers.  In 
Greece,  wherever  there  was  a  promiscuous  connection', 
the  offspring  bore  their  mother's  name.  Let  philoso- 
phers explain  the  reason  of  this,  audits  tmiveral  pre- 
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valence. — ^The  native  peasants  have  constantly  straw  or 
hay  in  their  brogues. 

By  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  every  parish  minister  is 
sworn,  on  his  admission,  to  keep  an  English  school- 
master. There  is  in  Aghaboe  a  Protestant  master. 
There  are  likewise  five  Roman-catholic  masters;  these 
are  attended  by  40  or  50  children,  the  number  varying 
with  the  season.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
figures,  at  low  rates.  Few,  unless  the  very  poorest,  but 
wish  to  give  their  children  some  instruction.  There  is 
little  idleness  among  young  people ;  the  males  are  em- 
ployed, when  not  in  school,  in  agricultural  business^ 
and  the  females  in  spinning. 

The  following  opinions  of  the  same  writer,  relative  to 
tithes,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  facts  mentioned 
are  certainly  highly  honourable  to  their  author,  as  they 
respect  him  personally;  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  sentiments  in  general  upon  this  subject,  the  jus- 
tice of  that  condemning  the  exemption  of  grazing  lands 
cannot  be  questioned. — "  Tithes  (in  Aghaboe)  are  very 
moderate.  The  charge  for  wheat,  here,  barley,  and 
potatoes,  is  10s.  the  acre:  for  rape,  oats,  and  meadow, 
6s.;  and  for  sheep  and  lambs,  10s.  the  score.  These 
prices  are  asked,  but  never  paid.  I  speak  from  an 
uninterrupted  residence  of  many  years,  but  I  never  re- 
ceived more  than  two  parts  out  of  three  of  my  valuation, 
nor  did  I  ever  take  tithe  in  kind,  nor  ever  had  a  suit  in 
either  the  Consistory  or  Exchequer.  From  an  exact 
reti^m*  of  the  clerical  income  of  eight  dioceses,  it  ap-^ 
pears,  that  the  average  revenue  of  the  parochial  clergy 
did  not  exceed  ^148  per  annum;  which  if  not  inferior, 
was  certainly  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Scottish, 
Dutch,  or  other  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  clergy.  Let, 
therefore,  legislators  or  any  other  rational  man  de- 
termine, whether  the  rates  and  payment  of  tithes,  as 

•  Dr.  Woodward  (Wis  Bishop  of  Cloyne)*!  Present  State  of  the 
Church  of  Irelandi  pp.  42. 4$. 
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l>€fore  stated,  are  a  fair  and  just  ground  for  outcry  and 
insurrection.  Young  recommends  a  perpetual  recom- 
pence  in  lieu  of  tithes :  he  had  before  said,  that  tithes 
in  Ireland  were  not  unreasonably  rated.  When  he 
mentioned  recompence  or  commutation,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  many  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  such  a 
scheme.  Many  there  are,  but  one  I  experimentally 
know.  On  obtaining  the  vicarage  of  Aghaboe,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  parishioners  to  accept  Is.  an  acre  in  lieu 
of  tithes:  this,  though  it  would  have  lessened  my  in- 
come, I  flattered  myself  would  have  been  compensated 
by  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  people  which  always 
attend  harmony  among  the  parties.  The  small  and 
middling  farmers  were  disposed  to  agree,  but  the  more 
opulent,  who  had  considerable  tracts  under  dry  cattle, 
and  who  were  protected  from  agistment  by  an  iniquitous 
vote  of  the  (Irish)  House  of  Commons,  declined  my 
offers. — Whatever  deprives  people  of  their  just  ^d 
legal  rights,  merits  no  gentle  epithet/' 

For  introducing  some  other  observations  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor,  (whose  strong  sense  and  learning 
need  neither  to  be  pointed  out  nor  praised)  relative  to 
this  district,  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  attempt 
an  apology. 

*<  There  is  in  this  parish  but  one  farm  of  300  acres; 
the  rest  diminish  until  they  come  to  15  and  10  acres. 
This  subdivision  contributes  greatly  to  the  increase  of 
population ;  but  is  attended  with  another  sure  conse- 
quence, a  bad  system  of  agriculture,  from  the  poverty 
of  the  farmer,  and  his  inability  to  cultivate  the  ground 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  first  thing  a  tenant  dues 
with  us,  on  taking  a  small  farm,  is,  to  plough  up  the 
ley,  and  prepare  it  for  burning ;  in  this  be  plants  pota- 
toes :  the  broken  land,  if  any,  he  fallows,  or  sows  oats, 
and  on  the  common  pasture  he  grazes  a  horse  or  two, 
and  as  many  cows.  His  utmost  exertion  will  not  make 
moye  than  half  a  year's  rent :  so  that  he  rpust  either 
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recur  to  bis  miserable  stock,  or  to  those  ^bo  may  hire 
taken  some  of  bis  baiting  ground,  by  anticipation.  The 
next  year  be  has  potatoes  enough  for  his  family,  and 
baiting  to  spare ;  he  prepares  the  fallows,  makes  some 
butter,  and  sells  a  pig  or  two :  these,  with  unceasing 
industry,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  selling 
every  thing  except  milk  and  potatoes,  put  him  imper- 
ceptibly, in  a  few  years,  in  possession  of  some  money : 
and  yet  he  will  not  venture  on  experiments,  procure 
better  implements,  or  deviate  in  the  least  from  his  old 
system.  Middling  and  small  farmers  begin  with  Mifrt- 
ing  the  ley:  this  has  been  prohibited,  by  different 
statutes,  under  heavy  penalties.— The  legislature,  in- 
stead of  prohibiting,  should  have  regulated  the  practice. 
The  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  a  dangerous  intru*- 
ment  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  a  peevish,  resentful,  or 
avaricious  landlord :  for,  as  a  magistrate  of  long  expe- 
rience in  this  business,  I  can  truly  say  I  never  knew  a 
prosecution  carried  on  from  laudable  motives.  A  poor 
labourer,  with  a  cabin  full  of  children,  is  commonly 
the  victim  of  legal  oppression!  Let,  therefore,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  our  immense  population, 
prevail  on  our  enlightened  legislature  to  modify  statutes, 
injudicious  in  their  principle,  and  very  injurious  ia 
tbeir  consequences. — I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this 
subject,  not  only  as  it  intimately  concerns  the  parish  of 
Aghaboe,  but  those  that  surround  it." 

Speaking  on  the  common  practice  of  dibbling  pota- 
toes, and  neither  affording  them  room  for  vegetation, 
nor  for  increase  in  size,  the  author  observes  that  "  if  is 
a  fact,  that  the  poor  never  have  large  potatoes :"  and 
goes  on  to  remark ; — "  How  superior  drilling  would  be, 
I  can  speak  from  my  own 'knowledge.  1  have  had  nine 
acres  drilled  one  year,  the  crop  great  and  large. — Would 
it  not  be  generous  and  humane  for  landlords  to  drill  tbeir 
tenants'  gardens  ?  It  would  be  to  them  but  the  loss  of  one 
day,  and  Uie  adtMltage  to  a  poor  family  would  be  great 
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indeed :  the  low  price  of  labour  demands  sucli  sin  in- 
diligence* 

In  the  sixth  century,  St.  Canice  fixed  his  residence 
in  Aghaboe;  there,  under  his  superintcndance,  letters 
and  religious  discipline  were  cultivated.  The  t'arafe  of 
his  learning  and  sanctity  attracted  tiumbers;  and,  from 
a  wilderness,  a  town  arose.  On  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  the  kings  and  princes  of  Ireland  erected 
many  churches,  and  amply  endowt*d  them.  The 
princes  of  Ossory  were,  in  an  eminent  degree,  bountiftil 
to  the  clergy;  and  hence  they  acquired  the  name  of 
Mac-giolla-Phadruig,  the  son  or  servant  of  St.  Patrick. 
Walsh  and  Keating  give  instances  of  the  conspicuous 
piety  of  Scanlan  and  Donogh,  kings  of  Ossory  in  the 
tenth  century;  and  Lynch,  in  his  Cambrensis,  observes, 
(hat  our  national  writers  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
race  of  princes,  by  passing  over  others  in  silence,  while 
they  give  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Ossory.  Aghaboe 
was  by  them  made  a  mother  church;  and  from  the 
death  of  St.  Canice,  in  598,  to  the  removal  of  the  scie 
to  Kilkenny,  Aghaboe  continued,  for  above  6*00  years, 
(he  cathedral  of  Ossory. 

It  was  in  the  year  1152,  that  Cardinal  Paparo  was 
sent  by  the  Pope  as  Legate  into  Ireland,  to  arrange 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  make  them  more  productive  to 
the  See  of  Rome.  The  object  of  his  mission  was^ 
among  other  things,  to  direct,  that,  on  the  death  of  a 
Chorepiscopus,  or  village  Bishop,  or  Bishops  who  pos- 
sessed small  sees  in  Ireland,  Archipresbyters,  or  rural 
Deans,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Diocesans  to  suc- 
ceed them,  who  should  superintend  the  clergy  and  laity 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  that  each  of  their  sees 
should  be  erected  into  a  rural  deanery. — Now,  it 
appears  from  Bishop  Otway's  Yisitation-book,*  that 
Aghaboe  was  a  rural  deanery ;  and  (therefore)  if  there 
Was  no  other  evidence,  was  an  ancient  Bishop's  see. 
*  A  valasible  MS .  in  the  e^iicojpal  palftee,  Kilketitay.' 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  English,  in  II69,  the  Irish 
were  doomed  to  a  new  domination,  and  to  a  complete 
change  in  church  and  state.     Donchad,  Prince  of  Os- 
sory,  submitted  to  Henry  II.;  and,  in  the  council  of 
Cashel,  in  1172,  it  was  decreed  the  Irish  church  should 
assimilate   in  all   points   with  the  English:    Paparo's 
regulations  were  enforced;  and  Felix  O'Dullany,  who 
died  in  1202,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  removal  of 
his  see  from  Agbaboe  to  Kilkenny:  he  was  Immediately 
succeeded  by  Hugh  Rufus,  an   English   Augustinian 
canon :  the  chorepiscopal  sees  were  changed  into  rural 
deaneries,  and  every  other  alteration  was  judiciously 
planned,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  allowed,  carried 
into  execution,   for  the  advancement  of  the  English 
interest.     Agbaboe  was  still  of  some  importance;  for 
Henry  II.  gave  half  the  town  of  Agbaboe,  and  half  the 
cantred  in  which  it  was  situated  to  Adam  de  Hereford; 
and  to  John  de  Clahull,  the  Marshalsea  of  Leinster, 
and  the  lands  lying  between  Agbaboe  and  Leighlin* 
It  appears  from  the  life  of  Geffrey  St.  Leger,  tbat  he 
expended  large  sums  in  repairing  and  beautifying  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Agbaboe.     This  was  between  the 
years  126O  and  1 286.     Archdall  informs  us  that  the  great 
church  was  built  in  1234:  this  was  probably  the  present 
Parish  Church,  whose  architecture  bears  some  traces  of 
this  age.     It  appears  to  be  the  chancel  of  this  church,  for 
there  is  no  west  window ;  but  a  Gothic  arch  of  red  grit, 
now  filled  up,  clearly  marks  a  chancel,  as  the  founda* 
lions  of  walls  do  the  continuation  of  the  edifice.     The 
belfry  is  a  small  hexagonal  structure,  closed  with  a  cap 
of  masonry,  and  is  on  a  line  with  the  roof  of  the  church. 
Round  the  fabric  are  buttresses,  except  to  the  south :  on 
that  side  is  a  door ;  the  arches  are  concentric,  enriched 
with  carving  and  foliage.     There  are  three  windows; 
the   eastern  one   is   divided   by   stone   muUions,   and 
branched  out  into  trefoils.     Within,  the  northern  wall 
is  adorned  with  niches,  canopies,  and  concentric  mould- 
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ings;  and  near  the  communion-table  is  a  curious 
confession-box  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  There  are 
no  sepulchral  monuments,  within  or  without  the  church, 
deserving  notice. 

The  Dominican  Abbey  was  founded,  according  to  Mr. 
Archdall,  in  1152;  but  others  date  it  in  1382,  by  the 
Fitzpatricks.     It  stands  but  a  few  yards  from  the  parish 
church ;  is  100  feet  long,  by  24  wide ;   and  has  five 
pointed  windows,  three  to  the  south,  with  east  and  west 
ones.     That  to  the  east  is  ramified :  the  western  door 
has  concentric  arches:   the  walls  of  the  abbey  are  not 
ornamented.     There  is  a  small  tabernacle  for  sacred 
utensils;  and  on  the  south  side  is  a  projecting  building, 
called  Phelan's  Chapel,  connected  with  the  abbey  by 
an  arch.     On  the  east  side,  above  the  altar,  is  a  pedes- 
tal, on  which  stood  the  statue  of  St.  Canice.     There  are 
two  tabernacles,  and  also  an  inverted  cone  for  holding 
holy-water.     On  the  north  side  of  the  abbey  was   a 
quadrangle,  6o  feet  square :  in  it  were  the  monks'  cells, 
in  number  10,  with  servants'  apartments  and  necessary 
offices.     The  cellars  were  spacious;  and  over  them  were 
the  Prior's  room,  46  by  17  feet,  and  a  large  dormitory. 
The  predecessor  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  in  the  living 
of  Aghaboe,  who  had  the  fee  of  the  land,  and  the 
advowson,  demolished  most  of  this  venerable  pile  to 
enclose  a  demesne.     In  the  perpetual  contests  between 
neighbouring  toparchs,  the  abbey  was  frequently  plun* 
dered  and  burnt;  and  in  1346,  Dermot  Mac  GioUa 
Phadruig  burnt  the  town,  the  shrine,  and  reliques  of 
St.  Canice. 

To  the  north  of  the  church  is  an  artificial  Mounts 
in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone :  it  was  raised  from  the 
earth  of  the  surrounding  fosse.  It  is  about  45  feet 
diameter  at  top,  and  a  stone  wall  ran  round  the  summit. 
The  ascent  to  it  was  by  an  undulating  path-way.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Welsh  Gorsedde,  from  whence  justice  was 
administered :  it  might  also  serve  as  some  protection  to 
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the  abbey,  which  suffered  frequently  in  turbulent  and 
barbarous  ages.  At  some  distance  from  Aghaboe,  but 
still  in  the  parish,  is  the  Rath  of  Lara,  otherwise  called 
the  Moat  of  Monacoghlan.  It  is  on  a  high  hill,  equiva- 
lent  to  Lier  in  Irish.  Moat  is  from  the  Icelandic  Mot, 
a  place  of  meeting  which  was  always  on  elevated  spots. 
Rath  and  Moat  are  of  the  same  import:  the  former 
being  used  by  the  Irish,  the  latter  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurs  in  that  angle  of 
Ae  King's  County  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Burros-in  Ossory:  Birr  is  the  only  town;  but  this  is 
laFge,  new,  and  well-built.  It  is  situate  upon  the  li^e 
Brosna  River.  The  streets  are  straight:  the  principal 
of  them  is  terminated  by  Duke's  Square,  so  called  from 
a  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  by  Cheere,  erected 
on  a  lofty,  handsome  column,  which  however  is  placed 
disadvantageously,  within  a  circular  inclosure,  moated 
by  a  stream  of  water.  The  castellated  mansion  of  the 
Parsons  family,  erected  (as  Sir  R.  Hoare  was  informed, 
from  a  design  by  the  architect  Johnson)  stands  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
King  and  Queen's  Counties,  and  near  the  high  road  to 
Roscrea  (in  Tipperary)  stands  Ballaghmore  Castle,  built 
by  the  Fitz-Patricks,  anciently  princes  of  Ossory.  The 
remains  of  this  edifice  possess  no  features  calculated  to 
render  their  description  of  importance.  History  relates 
that,  in  l647,  a  Captain  Hedges,  who  was  in  garrison  at 
Burros-in  Ossory,  attacked  Ballaghmore,  which,  after  a 
stout  resistance,  surrendered :  when  he  blew  up  some  part 
of  the -building,  and  filled  the  intrench ments :  but  that, 
as  he  was  returning  at  evening  with  his  prisoners  and 
booty,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  Irish,  who  fell 
furiously  upon  him,  rescued  their  companions,  and 
slew  many  of  his  men,  while  the  remainder  with  diffi- 
culty regained  Burros.  The  castle  stands  on  the  estate 
of  the  £^rl  of  Montrath;  whose  ancestors,  having  borne 
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a  conspicuous  part  in  the  intestine  wars  pf  a  former 
period,  were  rewarded  with  the  present  large  possessions 
of  the  family  in  Queen's  County.  , 

To  the  left  of  the  Ballynakill  road  is  the  village  of 
TiMAHOE,  where  a  monastery  ws^s  founded  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  by  St..  Mochoe,  a  few  remaia$ 
of  which  were  to  be  seen  when  Arch dall  wrote.  The 
spot  is  now  visited  for  its  Round  Toxuer  and  Costlc 
The  former  differs  little  from  structures  of  the  same  kind 
in  general :  it  had  seven  stories  and  rests  for  floors ;  i^ 
33  feet  high,  53  in  circumference,  the  walls  four  feet 
four  inches  thick,  and  the  door-way  14  feet  from  the 
ground.  Round  the  latter  is  observed  the  chevron  or 
zigzag  moulding;  which  may  either  prove,  that  this 
tower  is  of  an  age  greatly  posterior  to  several  others 
Qow  standing,  or  that  this  species  of  ornament  was  in 
use  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  is  generally 
supposed,  or  that  the  moulding  itself  is  an  addition  to 
the  original  fabric :  considering  the  great  height  of  the 
door-way  from  the  ground,  which  see6is  to  point  to  an 
era  of  building  when  defence  was  a  main  object  with  the 
architect,  the  latter  supposition  appears  upon  the  whole 
the  most  probable. 

The  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  "  erected  by  the 
Cosby  family  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  only 
thing  remarkable  concerning  it  was  an  action  here  in 
the  year  l642.  Colonel  Monk  had,  with  600  foot,  and 
two  troops  of  horse,  relieved  Ballynakill:  as  he  was 
marching  back,  he  met  General  Preston  with  3,000 
men.  The  latter  came  up  with  Monk  at  Timahoe;  the 
numbers  were  very  unequal,  but  a  retreat  was  dishonour- 
able. Monk  intrenched  himself,  so  as  to  fear  no  attack 
but  in  front,  and  resolved  to  receive  them  bravely,  and 
that  his  musketeers  should  not  spend  their  shot  in  vain. 
The  enemy  advanced,  but  were  saluted  with  such  a 
shower  of  bullets  as  killed  the  boldest  and  made  the  rest 
give  way :  this  Monk  perceiving,  he  pressed  boldly  on 
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them,  but  their  terror  so  winged  their  flight  that  they 
were  soon  out  of  his  reach:  about  60  of  them  fell."* 

Beyond  Ballyroan,  we  pass  through  a  village  where 
neatness  and  symmetry  seem  to  have  been  studied  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  cottages,  all  the  windows  having 
a  square  label  over  them.  On  the  right  is  soon  seen  a 
long  range  of  wood  and  rich  country,  to  which  the  bogs 
on  the  left  make  a  far  from  pleasing  contrast. 

Ballynakill  is  a  small  post-town,  forty-eight 
miles  and  a  half  S.  W.  from  Dublin.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Castle  which,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was 
destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

DuRROW,  three  miles  and  a  half  farther  west,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  called 
the  Erkin:  it  has  a  good  inn,  which  supplies  post  chaises 
and  horses.  Though  locally  in  the  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory,  Queen's  County,  Durrow  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny:  for  which  the  following 
reason  is  historically  given.  On  its  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  Butler  family,  who  were  perpetually 
harassed  by  the  powerful  sept  of  the  Fitzpatricks,  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  make 
this  estate  part  and  parcel  of  Kilkenny :  and  the  offend- 
ing Fitzpatricks  being  taken,  were  transmitted  immedi- 
ately thither  to  suffer,  remote  from  their  connections, 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  Here  according  to  Archdall, 
was  formerly  a  monastery ;  but  of  which  very  little  is 
now  known.  Castle  Durrow,  adjoining  the  town,  is  a 
large,  old-fashioned  mansion,  belonging  to  Viscount 
Ashbrooke.  Water  Castle,  between  this  place  and 
Ballyroan,  is  prettily  situated  by  the  rapid  stream  of 
the  Nore,  in  a  well-wooded  valley :  the  mansion  seems 
to  have  been  formed  out  of  one  of  the  old  square 
castles.  Nearer  Durrow  is  Dunmore,  the  demesne  of 
the  Staples  family.  ' 

Grantstovm  Castle,  and  Jghamacart  Abbey,  lie  a  few 

•  Grose,  Vol.  II.  p.  12. 


miles  westward  of  Durrow,  and  may  here  be  des- 
cribed. 

The  former  is  a  large  round  tower,  erected  at  the  foot 
of  a  hilly  and  looking  upon  a  spacious  lake  beneath, 
the  whole  in  a  well-'wooded  demesne  belonging  to  the 
Latouche  family.  It  has  nothing  of  the  slender  pyra- 
midal form  of  the  national  round  towers,  being  a  build- 
ing  of  a  diameter  not  very  greatly  inferior  to  its  height; 
but,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  it  makes  a  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  is  battlemented  and  turreted, 
and  the  walls  are  of  considerable  thickness.  As  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  buildings  with  which  it  might  appear 
to  have  been  formerly  connected,  ^  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Nidi,  or  Norwegian  round  towers, 
mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis ;  and  thus,  like  Regi- 
nald's Tower,  at  Waterford,  ascribed  with  every  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  the  Danes,  it  affords,  upon  this  suppo- 
sition, another  evidence  that  the  true  Irish  round  towers 
were  no  productions  of  either  of  those  kindred  races ; 
since,  whenever  the  northern  rovers  affected  the  rotund 
form  in  buildings  known  to  be  of  their  erection,  they 
differed  in  every  possible  respect,  except  in  simple 
rotundity,  with  the  national  structures. 

AoHAMACART  is  fouV  miles  and  a  half  S.  W. 
from  Durrow.  The  original  priory  here  was  founded 
about  the  year  550;  which  became  the  burial-place  of 
the  Fitzpatricks,  the  before-mentioned  princes  of  Ossory. 
The  powerful  family  so  named  were  lords  of  this  terri- 
tory long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English.  They  are 
said  to  have  soon  laid  aside  their  rude  manners,  and  to 
have  become  highly  civilized,  and  attached  to  the  British 
government;  at  the  same  time  that  they  frequently  en- 
gaged in  the  petty  feuds  not  wholly  suppressed  till  the 
reign  of  James,  and  never  forgot  their  ancient  indepen- 
dent spirit.*     In  1 575,  Lord  Deputy  Sidney,  in  his  state 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  tliu  occurred  in  the  reig^n  of  Henry  VIII. 
Peter  Batter  had  spoiled  the  country  of  the  Fitzpatricks:  upon 
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papers,  praises  the  value  and  wisdom  of  the  Baron  oi 
Upper  Ossory ;  and  tells  the  lords  of  the  council,  tha;t 
no  country  could  be  better  governed  or  defended.  One 
of  his  defensive  measures  was  the  erection  of  a  Castle 
at  Aghamacart ;  the  grant  of  the  Benedictine  Abh^ 
there,  and  its  appurtenances,  with  other  religions 
foundat  ons  and  their  estates,  having  been  made  to  hira 
in  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  possessions  of  these 
religious  establishments  were  originally  parts  of  the 
princely  property  of  the  Fitzpatricks,  having  bee^ 
besytowed  upon  the  church  by  them ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  ancient  connection  of  these  estates  with 
the  family,  they  still  enjoy  the  right  of  advowson  to 
Aghamacart,  Cahir,  Killine,  and  Coolkerry — an  ecclesi- 
astical patrimony  of  perhaps  unrivalled  antiquity  in  the 
British  dominions.  The  abbey  is  now  entirely  in  ru^ns: 
part  of  the  chapel  walls,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
belfry  only  remain;  with  a  well-turned  entrance-arch 
of  good  workmanship.  - ''  The  inhabitants  of  Aghama- 
cart (it  is  said  in  Grose)  relate,  that  a  brother  of  the 
priory,  who  had  not  subdued  his  passions  by  monastic 
i^usterity  and  maceration,  became  enamoured  of  a 
lovely  nun;  her  tender  heart  felt  his  attachment,  and 
repaid  it  by  reciprocal  aflfection.  An  illicit  coi^nection 
could  not  long  be  concealed — time  revealed  the  fatal 
secret:  the  friar,  to  prevent  the  ignominy  which  his  con- 
duct merited,  and,  to  atone  for  his  crime,  precipitated 
]iimself  from  the  top  of  the  belfry,  and  expired.  The 
females,  who  tell  this  tale,  draw  a  veil  over  the  fate  of 
the  frail  sister,  and  pretend  to  know  nothing  of  her 
catastrophe.'' 

ivhi^h  the  chief  of  the  sept  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  l^ing  in 
Eng^Iaod;  who,  meetinjr  his  Majesty  as  he  was  g-oingf  into  chapel, 
delivered  to  him  this  brief  and  pithy  speech:  **  Sta  Pedibus, 
Domine  Rex — Donainus  mens  Gillapatrioius  me  misit  ad  te,  et 
jiissit  dicere,  quod  si  non  vis  castijj^are  Petrum  Rafum,  ipse  faciei 
bellnin  contra  te.^* 
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Beggar's  Inn,  in  Kilkenny,  seven  miles  S.  W.  froitf 
burrow,  a  now  wholly  unimportant  spot,  was  formerly 
distinguished  for  its  priory,  called  Fertagh^  some  ruins 
of  which  remain.     The  original  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Fertagh  na  Geirak,  signifying  the  burial-place 
of  the  anchorites  or  Culdee  monks.     Archdall  has  the 
following  mention  of  this  place : — "  A   Priory,  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Kierah,  was  founded  here  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  the  family  of  Blanchfield,   for 
regular   canons   following   the  rule    of  St.   Augustin. 
There   still    remains  here  a  small  ancient  chapel,  in 
which  is  a  large  raised  tomb,    with  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  armour  rudely  engraven  thereon,   his  hands  in  a 
praying  posture,  and  a  dog  at  his  feet:  by  his  side  was 
originally  the  figure  of  his  wife,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  cushion  which  lay  under  her  head  ;  but  this  part  of 
the   tomb,  now  going  into   decay,   is   broken  in  two 
pieces,  and  the  inscription  rendered  illegible  by  time : 
this  tomb  is  said  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Fitzpatrick« 
Near  to  it  is  another  tomb,  which  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  woman,  with  a  singular  head-dress,  rising  up  on  each 
side,  as  Bishop  Pocock  describes  it,   in  two  horns.     In 
the  east  wall  is  a  small  figure  of  our  Saviour,  very  inele- 
gantly executed  :  and  a  few  yards  west  of  the  chapel| 
stands  a  Round  Tower,   much  decayed,   being  cracked 
quite  up  from  the  door,  and  wanting  the  top :  it  is  about 
48  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  wall  is  three  feet  eight 
inches  thick :  the  door,  which  is  six  feet  by  two,  and 
10  from  the  ground,  faces  the  east:  the  inside  is  divided 
into  five  stories^  at  each  of  which  is  a  resting-place^ 
formed   by  the  wall,  sufficient  to  support  a  floor,  and 
diminishing  upwards :  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  say 
this  tower  is  112  feet  high,  but  it  seems  not  to  exceed 
90/'' — 'The  author  of  the  Statistical  Survey  of  Kilkenny, 
states  the  height  of  this  tower  to  be  ^  feet< 

The  chalybeate  &pa  of  Ballt/spellan  is  in  the  parish  of 
Fertagh :  its  properties  are  given  at  length  in  the  work 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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last  mentioned.     Near  the  spa  are  sodie  neat-looking 
cottages — ^that  *^very  unusual  sight  in  Ireland/' 

At  Ballyragget,  observe  only  a  handsome  Seat^ 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  demesne.  Within  a  mile  of 
this  place  is  another  of  the  supposed  Norwegian  Nidi  of 
Cambrensis4  and  there  is  a  third  near.  Freshford^ 
a  few  miles  south-west. 

Castle  Comer,  giving  title  of  Viscount  to  the 
family  of  Wandesford,  lies  a  short  distance  north-east* 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  Coal-pits,  producing  the 
kind  commonly  called  Kilkenny  Coal,  which,  containing 
BO  bitumen,  but  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  sulphur^ 
has  the  singular  property  of  burning  without  intermitting 
smoke.  But  this  property  is  not  peculiar  to  the  species  f 
as  the  stone  coal  of  South  Wales  resembles  it  ia 
that  respect,  and  b  ^milar  in  its  general  qualities. 
When  once  ignited,  it  bums  with  intensity  and  brighth 
ness;  but,  like  the  stone  coal,  it  requires  wood  or 
charcoal  to  assist  its  ignition,  and  is  troublesome  to  light. 
The  larger  fragments  alone  are  in  use  for  domestic 
purposes:  the  small,  like  that  of  Wales,  is -chiefly  ii» 
request  for  burning  lime.  In  houses  where  this  coal  i» 
ctnnmonly  used,  it  is  observed  by  strangers  to  fill  th» 
air  with  a  sulphureous  odour,  which  has  an  oppressive 
influence  more  than  compensating  for  the  absence  of 
smoke.  Indeed,  sulphuric  acid  gas  is  sometimes  ex* 
tricated  by  its  use  in  such  quantities  as  to  become 
highly  dangerous,  and  even  to  cause  suffocation  when  ii 
is  incautiously  burnt  in  a  confined  place.  Yet,  notwit&« 
standing,  its  superior  heat  and  durability,  being  as  four 
to  three  in  comparison  with  the  best  English  coal  im- 
ported, have  given  it  the  preference  to  all  other  kinds 
for  msuiufacturing  and  culinary  purposes;  and,  by 
means  of  the  Suir,  the  Barrow,  and  the  Grand  Canaly 
(the  Nore,  which  flows  by  Kilkenny,  not  being  navi~^ 
gable  until  12  miles  below  thiit  city)  it  is  forwsurded-  to 
Dublin  and  many  other  places  in  considerable  quanti** 
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ties.*  The  Dowager  Lady  Ormond,  who  is  the  chief 
proprietor  of  the  coUeries,  has  a  very  pretty  house  and 
grounds  at  Castle  Comer ;  which  however  suffered  very 
severely  in  the  commotions  of  1798,  when  great  part  of 
the  town  also  was  destroyed.  This  seat  being  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  while  the  major  portion  of  the  groundb 
lies  on  the  opposite,  a  subterraneous  passage  of  con^ 
nection  is  constructed  beneath  it. 

Our  rou^e  from  Ballyragget  to  Kilkenny  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Nore  to  the 
latter.  Dun  more,  a  little  to  the  left,  three  miles  and  a 
half  north  from  Kilkenny,  has  the  ruins  of  a  Castle  and 
Church:  there  is  also  an  edifice  for  sacred  worship  in 
the  parish  in  good  condition.  A  School  upon  Dr.  Bell's 
plan,  recently  instituted  by  the  Ormond  family,  appears 
well-managed  and  flourishing.  The  somewhat  too 
greatly  celebrated  Cave  of  Dunmore  is  in  the  middle  of 
an  open  field :  the  descent  into  it  is  steep,  and  slippery. 
Numbers  of  guides  are  usually  at  hand  to  conduct 
strangers  into  its  recesses-:  carrying  lights  before  their 
auditors,  they  endeavour  to  impress  them  with  a  sense 
of  the  beauties  of  this  natural  phenomenon;  and  yet 


*  How  different  was  the  case  in  the  latter  respect  in  1649-,  (the 
mine  having^  been  discoyered  bat  a  few  years)  may  be  gathered  from 
Boate,  in  his  description  following*.  "  This  mine  is  in  the  proWnce  of 
Leinster,  county  of  Carlow,  seven  miles  from  Idof,  in  the  same  hill 
where  the  iron  mine  was  of  Mr.  Christ.  Wandesworth.  In  that  iron 
mine,  after  that  for  a  great  while  they  had  drawn  iron  ore  out  of  it, 
and  that  by  degrees  they  were  gone  deeper,  at  last,  in  lien  of  ore 
tbey  met  sea-coal.  There  be  coals  enough  in  this  mine  to  furnish  a 
whole  country,  nevertheless  there  be  no  use  made  of  them  further 
than  among  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  because  the  mine  being 
situated  far  from  rivers,  the  transportation  is  too  chargeable  by  land. 
These  coals  are  very  heavy,  and  burn  with  little  flame,  but  lie  like 
charcoal,  and  continue  so  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  hours,  casting 
a  very  great  and  violent  heat.  In  the  place  where  the  mine  standeth, 
do  lie  little  smith-coals  above  the  ground,  from  whence  the  smiths 
dwellinj^  in  the  parts  round  about  did  use  to  come  and  fetch  them, 
evenbtfore  the  mine  was  discovered." — Nat,  Hist,  ch,  19.  p.  84« 
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little  is  to  be  seen  around  but  a  dark  grey  limestone  rock, 
to  observe  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  occasionally 
reckless  of  the  mire  which  occurs  oftener  than  could  be 
wished  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave.  There  are,  however, 
4ome  petrifactions  and  stalactic  substances  to  be  met 
with;  but  the  "organ-pipes,  cylinders,  inverted  pyra- 
mids, and  10,000  other  figures^  of  the  *  Fast-Chaise 
Companion'  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unable  to 
perceive.  The  extent  of  this  excavation  is  its  most 
remarkable  feature:  it  being  such,  that  three  Englislt 
officers,  who  were  quartered  a  few  years  back  in  the 
neighbourhood,  imprudently  venturing  into  it  without 
guides,  and  their  lights  becoming  accidentally  extin- 
guished, were  lost  in  its  sinuosities  for  the  space  of  24 
hours;  and  were  at  last  extricated  from  their  truly 
unpleasant  situation  only  in  consequence  of  a  search 
made  for  them,  by  some  peasants  of  the  vicinity,  at  the 
instance  of  their  brother  officers,  who  casually  recol- 
lected their  having  mentioned  an  intention  of  visiting 
the  cave. 

On  approaching  Kilkenny  the  tourist  is  usualty 
struck  with  two  things — the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  cleaniess  of  the  atmosphere  floating  over  it,  so 
unlike  that  generally  attaching  to  a  place  of  its  size. 
We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  that  the  latter 
feature  is  derived  from  the  exclusive  use  of  the  coal  j^HSt 
described,  by  the  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Kilkenny, 
and  the  borough  of  St.  Canice,  or  Irish-Town,  form, 
according  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  one  large  town,  placed  cen- 
trically  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  It  was 
incorporated  by  James  I.  in  l609;  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  deputy,  two  sheriflfs,  recorder^and  town-clerk  t 
but  the  liberty  of  St.  Canice  is  under  a  distinct  govern- 
ment by  a  portrieve,  and  possesses  particular  privileges 
in  virtue  of  a  charter.  The  city  sends  one  member  to 
parliament,  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
Butler,  now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
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whose  noble  castle  here  we  shall  presently  describe. 
The  houses  stand  delightfully  on  ground  rising  into 
various  eminences  from  the  banks  of  the  Nore;  over 
which  there  are  two  handsome  bridges,  both  of  black 
marble  taken  from  the  adjacent  large  quarries,  which 
supply  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  even  London,  with 
this  material,  so  beautiful  when  in  a  polished  state — but  of 
itself  presenting  but  a  sombre  appearance  in  these 
bridges.  The  place  contains  20,000  inhabitants;  who 
possess  a  pretty  considerable  woollen  manufacture  of 
cloths  and  blankets,  first  established  here  by  Pierce^ 
Earl  of  Ormond,  and  his  wife  the  Lady  Margaret,  who 
brought  manufacturers  from  Flanders  for  the  purpose : 
there  is  also  a  manufacture  of  starch ;  and  the  peculiar 
coal  and  marble  found  in  the  vicinity  afford  the  means  of 
occupation  and  livelihood  to  numbers. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  make  their  boast  that  they 
have  fire  without  smoke,  water  without  mud,  and  that 
their  streets  are  paved  with  marble.  For  the  first,  we 
have  already  seen  its  truth;  for  the  second,  we  can 
avouch  that  the  water  of  the  Nore  is  indeed  beautifully 
pellucid :  as  to  tl^e  last  allegation,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say,  that  several  of  the 
meanest  huts  around  are  built  with  marble,  and  that  the 
fences  in  the  environs  are  made,  and  the  roads  mended, 
with  the  same  in  general  so  costly  substance.  But 
it  will  readily  be  believed,  that  only  the  coarser  parts 
and  refuse  are  applied  to  purposes,  for  which  stone 
of  any  kind  is  always  adopted  in  the  immediate  neighr 
bourhood  of  extensive  quarries;  ^nd  in  fact  the  marble 
thus  applied  in  Kilkenny  has  the  most  ordinary  appear- 
ance imaginable.  Yet  the  finer  slabs,  when  they  leave 
the  polishers'  hands,  are  frequently  of  very  singular 
))eauty,  and  are  deservedly  in  great  request  for  chimney 
pieces,  &c.  Their  hue  is  sometimes  equal  to  the  purest 
jet;  but,  unfortunately,  this  intensity  of  colour  is  by  no 
Qieans  perpianent :  after  a  time  they  bccon^e  grey,  or 
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exhibit  nuineroos  white  spots;  and  indeed  the  prevailing; 
colour  from  the  first  is  mottled. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  place,  it  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  borough  of  St.  Canice  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  island:  by  the  Irish  it  is  yet 
called  Bally-gatl-lockf  or  the  Gatl/  Town  on  the  Lake, 
its  site  having  been  formerly  a  marsh ,  occasionally  so 
overflowed  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  and 
still  very  subject  to  inundations  from  the  river.  This 
first  embryo  of  a  town  consisted  but  of  a  range  of 
cabins  along  the  margin  of  the  Nore;  and  such  sites 
were  very  commonly  selected  by  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island ;  for  similar  was  the  original  situation 
of  Dublin,  of  Cork,  and  of  Limerick.*  From  St. 
Canice,  the  name  of  Kilkenny  is  commonly  derived ;  he 
was  a  saint  of  whom  many  legends  are  still  current; 
Such  as  that,  in  his  infancy,  he  was  suckled  by  a  cow ; 
that  being  afterwards  employed  as  a  shepherd-boy,  he 
devoted  all  his  leisure-time  to  making  little  churches  of 
wood,  or  osier  twigs,  &c.  On  arriving  at  manhood,  he 
entered  into  a  monastery,  where  he  continued  several 
years,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Rome ;  at  all  times 
and  places  distinguishing  himself  by  very  extraordinary 
devotion.  He  was  first  buried  at  Aghaboe;  but  his 
remains  being  afterwards  transferred  to  Kilkenny,  from 
thence  we  have  its  present  appellation,  which  signifies 
the  burial-place  of  Canice,  or  Kenny.  In  1348,  a 
terrible  pestilence,  which  commenced  its  ravages  in  the 
east,  and  had  swept  off  a  great  number  in  various 
countries,  appeared  in  Kilkenny,  along  with  other  Irish 
cities,  and  with  such  terrible  effects,  that  not  only  did 
scarce  a  house  escape  the  infection,  but,  not  satisfied 
with  single  victims,  it  in  general  destroyed  husband, 
wife,  children,  and  servants,  in  every  residence  it 
entered.    John  Clyn,  a  Franciscan  of  this  place,  gives  a 

*  Socb  alfo  was  the  original  tituatioB  of  London, 
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particular  accoant  of  it  in  bis  annals;  which,  with  a 
presentiment  of  his  own  fate,  he  himself  dying  o(  the 
infection,  he  closes  with  these  remarkable  words:— 
**  And,  lest  the  writing  should  perish  with  the  writer, 
and  the  work  fail  with  the  workman,  I  leave  behind  me 
parchment  for  continuing  it,  if  any  man  should  have  the 
good  fortune  to  survive  this  calamity,  or  any  one  of  the 
race  of  Adam  should  escape  this  pestilence,  to  continue 
•what  I  have  begun." — During  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth^ 
and  £iteenth  centuries,  many  parliaments  were  held  in 
Kilkenny.  A  memorable  one  was  that  of  1367,  when 
the  old  Brehon  laws  were  enacted  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  English  system  of  jurisprudence  established  in  their 
^ead :  on  the  same  occasion,  very  high  penalties  were 
decreed  for  any  Englishman  in  future  wearing  the  Irish 
dress. — In  l650,  Kilkenny  surrendered  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well. 

The  existing  remains  of  religious  edifices  iu  Kilkenny 
sittedt  its  former  ecclesiastical  magnificence.  One  of 
these  structures  is  still  tolerably  perfect — the  Cathedral 
cf  St,  Canice  in  the  Irish-Town.  It  is  the  Cathedral 
of  the  see  of  Ossory:  a  see  iuunded  very  early  in  the 
filth  cesitury,  and  first  established  at  Saigair,  and  after- 
wards at  Aghahoe:  the  chapter  is  formed  by  a  dean, 
precentor,  chancellor^  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  seven 
prebendaries.  From  the  confused  and  imperfect  ac- 
counts given  of  the  origin  of  this  cathedral,  (as  Ledwich's 
Grose  observes)  we  can  only  conjecture  that  Felix 
O'Dullany,  or  Delany,  began  it  in  1180,  by  erecting  a 
small  church  near  the  still  all  but  perfect  and  elegantly 
tapered  Round  Tower,  But  Hugh  Rufus,  who  was 
elated  to  this  see  during  the  Lord-Justiceship  of 
William,  Earl  Marshal,  just  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  nobler  ediljce, 
which  was  completed  by  Bishops  Mapilton  and  St. 
Leger,  his  successors.  The  style  of  architecture  agrees 
with  diese  accounts;  St.  Leger  dying  towards  the  end  of 
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Edward  L  when,  according  to  Bentham,  the  prevailing 
taste  led  to  an  immoderate  length  of  the  windows;  and 
those  of  this  church  have  evidently  been  shortened,  to 
suit  the  fashion  of  a  later  era* 

The  building  occupies  an  eminence,  approached  from 
the  town  by  a  flight  of  steps  of  the  common  black 
marble :  the  cemetery  is  planted,  and  from  its  handsome 
terrace-walk  on  the  west  side  is  obtained  a  good  prospect 
of  the  fine  surrounding  country.  The  edifice,  cathedral- 
like,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  the  length,  from  east  to 
west,  226  feet;  that  from  north  to  south,  or  of  the 
transept,  123:  so  that  this  is  perhaps  the  largest  religi- 
ous structure  now  standing  in  the  island,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  that  of  Christ- 
Church,  Dublin ;  and  in  beauty  it  certainly  surpasses 
both.  There  are  two  lateral  aisles,  each  lighted  by  four 
long  lower  windows,  as  the  nave  is  by  five  above; 
the  latter  are  all  quatrefoils.  The  nave  is  supported  on 
each  side  by  fiwti  neat  arches,  turning  on  ^ye  pillars 
and  a  pilaster,  of  black  marble:  these  pillars  were 
whitened  over  about  80  years  back  by  some  absurd  and 
•ignorant  economist.  The  steeple,  which  is  low,  but 
broad,  occupying  the  space  of  37  feet,  is  supported  by 
four  massy  columns  of  black  marble ;  and  its  floor  rests 
on  a  great  number  of  springers,  which,  rising  from  the 
columns,  spread  over  the  vaulting,  and  are  each  divided 
into  small  bead-mouldings.  The  ciclii)g  is  besides 
adorned  with  fret-work,  and  has  many  modillion^,  and 
in  the  centre  a  group  of  foliage,  festoons,  and  cherubim. 
The  four  entrances  are  placed,  one  at  the  west  end,  two 
into  the  nave  opposite  each  other,  and  one  at  the  end  pf 
the  north  transept.  The  seats  of  the  choir  and  gallery 
are  of  varnished  oak :  \he  vfhole  plain  and  yncarved,| 
but  remarkably  neat. 

Both  the  nave  and  aisles  are  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  sepulchral  monuments,  some  of  consider-^ 
ftbl^  bei^ut^y  and  most  of  them  of  great  age.    During 
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Cromweirs  protectorate  these  were  heaped  together  in 
an  oratory  in  the  north  transept,  near  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary :  and  to  the  care  of  that  learned  prelate  and 
antiquary,  Bishop  Pocock,  posterity  are  alone  indebted 
for  rescuing  these  monuments  from  ruin  and  obscurity, 
and  placing  them  in  their  present  situations.  The 
church  itself  had  been  neglected  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  was  fast  hastening  to  decay,  when  this  bishop 
came  to  the  see;  but  by  means  of  a  large  subscription 
raised  throughout  his  diocese,  aided  by  a  liberal  contri- 
bution from  his  private  funds,  he  was  enabled  to  put  it 
in  the  respectable  state  of  repair  in  which  it  is  now  seen* 
There  is  a  monument  to  this  man  of  singular  excellence 
and  worth  in  the  cathedral,  executed  by  Schcemaker; 
but  his  remains,  it  has  been  seen  in  a  former  Excursion, 
were  interred. at  Ardbraccan  in  Meath. 

In  1318,  Bishop  Ledred  adorned  the  windows  of  this 
cathedral  with  painted  glass  of  exquisite  beauty.  The 
eastern  window  in  particular,  which  contained  the  his" 
tory  of  Christ  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension,  was  withr 
out  a  rival  in  Ireland:  and  Rinuccini,  Archbishop  of 
Fermo,  and  nuncio  from  the  Pope  to  the  confederate 
catholics  in  l645,  was  so  much  struck  with  this  fine 
production  of  art,  that  he  offered  the  then  very  large 
sum  of  £700  for  it,  intending  to  transfer  it  to  Rome. 
But  neither  the  high  rank  and  influence  of  the  nuncio, 
nor  the  distresses  of  the  times,  could  prevail  with  the 
bishop  and  chapter  to  accept  the  ofifer:  the  window 
therefore  continued  to  adorn  the  church  for  the  short 
«pace  of  five  years  longer ;  when  the  republican  fanatics 
of  that  disastrous  period,  urged  on  by  Colonel  Axtel, 
then  governor  of  Kilkenny,  barbarously  effected  its 
demolition. 

Of  the  three  other  monastic  institutions  formerly 
flourishing  in  Kilkenny,  the  Priory  of  St,  JoJm^  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  poor,  was  the  first  founded,  owing  its 
origin  to  William  Mareschal  the  elder,  Earl  of  Pern* 
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broke,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  elegant 
ruins  of  this  building  still  remain  in  St«  John  Street,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town :  part  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted into  barracks;  but  an  idea  is  entertained  of 
restoring  the  edifice,  and  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of 
a  parish-church. — The  Franciscan  Friary y  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nore,  was  founded  about  the  year  1230,  by 
Richard  Mareschal,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  This  building, 
vrith  its  offices,  occupied  a  large  extent  of  ground ;  and 
the  existing  remains  (great  part  of  which  have  become 
barracks)  sufficiently  evince  its  pristine  elegance  and 
grandeur.  Near  the  former  infirmary  of  this  monastery 
is  a  Well,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Francis :  it  was 
celebrated  for  many  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
at  it,  and  it  still  retains  some  degree  of  credit  amongst  the 
vulgar. — William  Mareschal,  junior,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
founded  the  Domimcan  or  Black  Abbey,  situated  in  Irish- 
Town,  in  1225,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  it  served  for  a  shire-house ; 
and  in  l643  was  repaired,  and  a  chapter  of  the  order 
held  in  it.  It  has  two  handsome  towers :  the  architec- 
ture of  one  of  them  is  light  and  elegant;  and  some  of 
the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  fabric  appear  to  have 
been  executed  by  a  masterly  hand.  There  is  an  inten- 
tion of  restoring  this  ruin  also,  as  a  parochial  church ; 
and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  a  design  calculated  to  pre- 
serve such  noble  remains  to  even  yet  distant  ages  may 
not  be  abandoned. 

The  Castle,  the  grand  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  is 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  city  and  of  the  county. 
As  Kilkenny  is  approached  from  the  Carlow  road,  the 
view  of  this  building,  crowning  a  steep  bank  of  the  Nore, 
with  a  long  line  of  antique  wall  along  its  base,  mantled 
Vith  various  kinds  of  verdure,  is  picturesque  in  no  com- 
mon degree.  A  good  view  of  it  is  also  obtained  froln 
the  bridge,  on  entering  the  city  in  that  direction,  but  it 
is  a  less  striking  one  than  the  former.     On  the  town 
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side  is  the  principal  entrance,  through  a  lofty  gate  of 
marble ;  but  this  side  of  the  building  presents  no  other 
feature  worthy  of  retnark ;  and  the  gate>  being  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  is  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  edifice. 

It  was  the  famous  Earl  Strongbow,  who,  on  being 
appointed  Lord- Justice  of  Ireland  in  llfdy  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  castle  here,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Irish.  But  William,  Earl  Marshal, 
descended  from  Strongbow,  and  who  also  was  Lord- 
Justice  in  119^9  began  that  more  noble  pile  on  the 
ancient  site,  great  part  of  which  has  survived  all  the 
subsequent  convulsions  of  this  so  long  distracted  king- 
dom. The  area  originally  enclosed  was,  and  still  is, 
very  extensive:  on  the  land  side  it  was  defended  by 
strong  walls,  ramparts,  and  towers :  towards  the  Nore, 
the  precipitous  bank,  and  the'  rapid  stream,  were 
thought  a  sufficient  defence :  within  were  accommodations 
not  only  for  the  noble  possessor  and  his  domestics,  but 
for  a  numerous  garrison.  Hugh  le  Despencer,  who 
obtained  the  fortress  by  marriage  in  September,  1391, 
conveyed  it  and  its  dependencies  to  James,  Earl  of 
Grmond,  and  from  him  the  present  noble  family  of 
Ormond  inherit. 

Though  the  interior  is  now  arranged  and  fitted  up  in 
a  manner  both  splendid  and  tasteful,  yet  the  original  want 
of  plan  'and  uniformity  in  the  rooms  prevents  every 
appearance  of  the  magnificent.  The  entrance  is  through 
a  court,  approached  by  the  gate  before  mentioned;  and 
the  first  room  to  be  noticed  is  the  dining-parlour,  in 
which  are  many  valuable  portraits.  The  Breakfast^* 
room,  which  is  most  irregularly  shaped,  and  runs  into 
the  principal  turret,  is  hung  with  well-executed  and 
lively-coloured  tapestry,  exhibiting  the  story  of  Decius : 
the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls  is  here  particularly 
observed,  the  recess  formed  by  each  window  being  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  a  breakfast-party  of  six  ot 
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eight  persons.  The  alcove,  or  presence-chamber^  is 
also  hung  with  tapestry,  and  has  a  chair  of  state,  raised 
a  fitep  from  the  floor.  The  Gallery,  150  feet  long, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  battle-pieces  and  portraits: 
many  of  the  latter  are  family  ones:  besides  which,  there 
are  several  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  the  Second's  court, 
with  whole-lengths  of  Chailes  I.  and  II.  and  James  11. 
William  III.  Queens  Mary  and  Anne,  the  first  Duke  of 
Ormond,  &c.  The  Chapel,  the  Countess  of  Ormond's 
Bed-chamber,  and  her  Dressing-room,  are  also  usually 
shewn  to  visitors :  the  latter  is  a  small  octagon  in  one  of 
the  towers.  But  the  most  interesting  apartment  in  the 
mansion,  to  the  historian  or  antiquary  at  least,  is  the 
Evidence  chamber;  where  are  deposited  the  most 
authentic  documents  relative  to  the  political  state  of 
Ireland,  and  to  all  those  internal  transactions,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  English  downwards,  in  which  the  house  of 
Ormond  took  so  conspicuous  a  part.  This  room  fur- 
nishes ample  materials  to  illustrate  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  great  Irish  baron  of  former  day ;  and 
throws  great  light  on  the  modes  of  living,  costume,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  other  curious  particulars,  of  remote 
times; — yet  no  use  has  hitherto  beeh  made  of  the  mass 
of  evidence  here  collected,  if  we  except  the  trifling 
details  extracted  by  Carte  for  his  lives  of  the  Ormonds. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  the  turrets,  is  gained  a  fine  view  of 
a  vast  extent  of  flat  country,  skirted  by  distant  mountains. 
Throughout  the  mansion,  notwithstanding  its  irregulari- 
ties, there  extends  an  air  of  combined  antiquity  and  nobL 
lity,  which  renders  the  whole  interesting  in  no  common 
degree.  We  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  stables 
have  an  appearance  of  grandeur,  appropriate  to  the 
noble  residence  to  which  they  are  attached;  and  that' 
there  is  a  good  conservatory  and   kitchen-garden. 

The  other  buildings  deserving  notice  are  the  Bishop's 
Pcdacef  which  is  only  a  respectable  mansion  near  the 
cathedral ;  the  Charter  School,  for  70  boys,  first  opened 
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th  the  year  1745;  and  the  College,  or  Ttee-School^ 
originally  founded  by  the  Butler  or  Ormond  family, 
and  rebuilt  of  late  years  upon  a  large  scale.  The 
election  of  master  to  this  school  is  vested  in  the  provost, 
fellows,  and  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The 
foundation  is  handsomely  endowed,  and  the  school  has 
obtained  some  reputation. 

Taken  altogether,  Kilkenny  may  justly  claim  to  be 
considered  a  respectable  city ;  though  its  beauty,  which 
has  been  so  much  praised  by  some  writers,  is  rather  that 
of  situation  than  the  result  of  a  good  disposition  of  the 
streets,  or  of  any  continuity  of  even  tolerably  handsome 
houses:  there  is  not,  indeed,  a  single  street,  considered 
as  a  whole,  that  will  bear  the  praise  of  respectability, 
and  still  less  that  of  uniformity.  The  population 
throughout  appears  abundant;  but  the  lower  orders 
are  not  the  most  decently  dressed  that  may  be  observed 
in  Irish  towns,  and  would  seem  not  the  most  orderly 
disposed.  Still,  Kilkenny  must  be  considered  as  no 
ordinary  refreshment  to  the  traveller  through  Leinster, 
possessing  as  it  does,  so  many  objects  of  interest  without 
their  equal  through  many  an  extensive  tract  of  the 
province,  and  so  picturesquely  does  it  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  the  beauteous  Nore. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  place  derived  a  singularly 
pleasing  feature  from  the  immense  number  of  wall- 
flowers, which  were  growing,  intermixed  with  the 
brightest  verdure,  on  the  low  roofs  of  a  very  grea(^ 
number  of  the  dwellings,  and  were  then  in  full  bloom, 
and  gave  their  delightful  fragrance  to  the  whole  atmos- 
phere. We  derived  yet  greater  satisfaction  from  a  walk 
(which  we  would  advise  no  tourist  to  omit)  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nore,  commencing  from  the  bridge  nearest 
the  castle,  and  following  a  footway  which  leads  beneath 
the  before  mentioned  antique  wall  of  that  building,  and  is 
planted  in  continuation  with  elms.  Here,  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's evening,  such  as  we  were  favoured  with,  much  that 
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will  gratify  and  interest  is  assembled.  The  river  on  tbe 
left,  gliding  at  once  swiftly  and  serenely  on  its  clear  and 
shining  course,  is  a  remarkably  pleasing  object;  and, 
shortly,  on  its  opposite  bank,  we  view  a  noble  seat,  which 
in  the  tranquillity  of  closing  day,  appears  a  picture 
of  elegant  repose :  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  continuing 
mass  of  wall,  tinted  by  age  with  every  variety  of  mel- 
lowed hue,  and  profusely  hung  one  third  of  the  way 
from  its  top  with  wall-flowers,  whose  scent  adds  a  charm 
to  the  softness  and  stillness  of  the  air,  presents  antiquity 
clothed  by  Flora  with  the  richest  beauty,  and  beauty 
relieved  and  heightened  by  the  antique,  in  a  manner 
that  touches  and  delights  the  observer.  Returning, 
cither  twilight,  or  the  earliest  beams  of  the  moon,  give 
the  most  exquisite  softness  to  the  river-scene,  and  the 
perspective  of  the  marble  bridge.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  enchantment  produced  by  the  latter,  when 
the  departing  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  the  sky  and 
river,  seem  alternately  to  mingle  with  the  dark  arches^ 
and  to  draw  their  shades  into  union  with  themselves : 
the  whole  structure  appears  to  bestride  the  waters  more 
like  a  vision  than  a  substantial  object;  it  seems  every 
moment  ready  to  flit  from  the  view;  or  it  recalls  at 
every  step,  if  its  effect  does  not  even  exceed,  the  most 
touchingly  aerial  subjects  of  the  old  masters. 

We  here  conclude  an  Excursion  which  was  to  u» 
at  least  not  without  objects  to  gratify  and  interest;  and^ 
to  pursue  the  next^  must  reconduct  the  reader  to> 
Dublin. 


EXCURSION  XI. 

From  Dublin  to  TaUaght,  as  described;  and  through 
Blcssington,  BaUymore  Eustace^  Stratford^  BaltinglasSf 
Carlow,  Leighlin-Bridge,  Gowrany.Thomastowny  Inis* 
iiogCy  and  New  RosSy  to  Wexford. 

This  outlet  from  Dublin,  like   that  last  described, 
is  well  studded  with  gentlemen's  seats,  and  every  way 
appropriate  to  the  environs  of  a  great  city.     At  a  few 
miles  distance  may  be  obtained,  from  a  considerable 
elevation,   a   view   of  the  metropolis,  with   the  Bay, 
Howth,  &c. ;  and  on  reaching  the  chain  of  hills,  which, 
on  the  left,  swell  into  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  moun* 
tains,  we  look  back  upon  an  extensive  stretch  of  fine 
open  champaign  country.     The  hilly  tract  then  puts  on 
a  very  bleak  and  barren  aspect,  and  is  accompanied 
besides  with  some  miles  of  execrable  road :  patches  of 
cultivated  land  appear,  however,  on  the  waste,  surround- 
ing miserable  cabins  of  mud  and  furze,  erected  by  the 
occupiers,  who  have  the  satisfaction  at  least  of  inhabiting 
their  dreary  tenements  rent-free. 

Blessington,  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,,  the  first 
village  we  arrive  at  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  river 
LifFey,  and  is  itself  neat  and  cheerful  looking:  a  fair 
which  was  held  here  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  added  of 
course  such  features  of  hilarity  as  an  Irish  fair,  thronged 
by  rustics  in  their  long  frize  coats,  can  bestow.  The 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  to  whom  this  place  belongs,  has 
a  fine  Seat  in  its,  neighbourhood.  The  Churchy  erected 
by  this  nobleman,  is  a  handsome  new  edifice.  On  the 
farther  side  of  the  village  several  seats  of  a  formerly 
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occupying  gentry  are  obsened  in  ruins:  we  scarcely 
needed  to  be  informed  that  these  also  are  mementos 
of  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

Leaving  this  village,  we  enter  a  portion  of  the  county 
of  Dublin^  detached  from  the  remainder,  and  encircled 
by  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Kildare.  And  here 
it  is  worth  the  tourist's  while  to  quit  the  main  road,  to 
visit  the  fall  of  the  Liffey  at  Poll-a-Phuca,  or  The 
Demons  Hole,  On  the  way,  he  will  pass  Russhorough, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Miltown,  a  modern-built  house, 
with  a  noble  extent  of  front,  and  containing  a  good  col- 
lection of  pictures.  Of  Poll-a-Phuca  waterfall^  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  so  good  an  idea  in  words  as  the 
reader  will  obtain  from  an  inspection  of  our  plate.  By 
that  will  be  seen,  that  there  are  in  fact  two  distinct  falls^ 
which,  if  united,  would  not  equal  the  descent  of  the 
water  at  Powerscourt,  to  be  described  in  the  next 
Excursion.  But  as  Poll-a-Phuca  greatly  exceeds  the 
latter  in  breadth,  it  perhaps  makes  as  fine  a  cascade,, 
though  it  is  one  far  less  celebrated.  On  one  side,  the 
dell,  for  some  distance  both  above  and  below  the  fall,  i» 
edged  with  abrupt  and  naked  rocks  -,  on  the  other,  the 
bank,  being  less  steep,  is  cut  into  walks,  planted  with 
shrubs,  and  diversified  with  moss  houses  and  seats — em- 
bellishments, for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity^ 
who  often  come  in  parties  here  in  the  summer  season, 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Earl  of  Miltown. 

The  road  is  regained  at  Balltmore  Eustace,  a 
small  town  on  the  Liffey  near  where  it  issues  from  the 
dell  of  PoU-arPhuca.  It  has  a  handsome  Bridge  over 
that  river,  which,  though  shallow  here,  is  of  consider- 
able width.  The  Church  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels 
in  1798.  From  the  ancient  family  of  Eustace,  whose 
ruined  Castky  formerly  of  great  strength,  stands  not  far 
from  Kilcullen  Bridge,  the  place  derives  its  name.^ 
Near,  are  the  remains  of  a  monastic  institution,  still 
rttaining.tke  appellation  of  New  Abbey ^  though  founded 
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by  a  Sir  Rowland  Eustace  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  church  of  this  monastery,  which  contained  a  fine 
monument  to  the  founder,  was  pulled  down  nearly  90 
years  ago,  to  furnish  materials  for  building  a  Roman- 
catholic  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Stratford,  on  the  Slaney,  is  a  small  manufacturing 
town,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Earl  of  Aldborough, 
as  representative  of  the  family  of  Stratford;  who  also, 
in  1790,  liberally  endowed  the  chapelry  (it  being  a  dis- 
trict taken  out  of  the  parish  of  Baltinglass)  with  land« 
to  the  value  of  ^50  per  annum. 

Another  road  to  Baltinglass  from  Blessington  leads 
through  a  desolate  mountainous  country,  in  a  wild  pass 
of  which  the  car-drivers  shew  the  stranger  a  small 
natural  cave  in  the  rocks,  which,  however,  possesses  no 
features  of  the  remarkable.  As  at  the  last  mentioned 
place,  so  at  Baltinglass,  it  was  the  fair-day  on  our 
arrival:  sufficient  indications  of  which  were  observed 
in  the  number  of  peasants  directing  their  steps  towards 
it  Xvith  their  pigs,  and  other  home  productions,  for  sale. 
At  the  outskirts,  several  buxom,  decently  dressed  lasses 
were  stopping  to  wash  their  feet  at  a  brook,  and  to  array 
themselves  in  their  clean  shoes  and  stockings,  previously 
to  entering  the  fair,  having  walked  from  their  habita- 
tions unincumbered  by  those  articles  of  apparel.  The 
over-grown  population  of  the  country  shewed  itself  in 
the  single  living  mass  which  filled  the  town,  and  through 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  our  vehicle  to  force  a 
passage.  The  driver,  to  accelerate  its  progress,  applied 
his  whip  pretty  freely  among  the  crowd ;  who,  we  must 
do  them  the  justice  to  say,  received  the  lash,  and  even 
some  occasional  concussions  from  the  wheels,  with  the 
most  perfect  good-humour.  There  were  a  few  cattle 
standing  for  bidders;  but  the  pigs,  like  their  owners, 
were  perfectly  out  of  number. 

Baltinglass  gives  title  of  Baron  to  the  noble  family 
of  Stratford :  it  is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  his  deputy,  a 
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recorder,  and  a  town-clerk.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Slaney,  and  has  pretty  extensive  manufactories  of  linen^ 
woollen,  and  diaper  goods.  Formerly  it  was  an  assize- 
town,  and  parliaments  have  been  held  in  it.  Th^e 
tourist  may  inspect  the  venerable  ruins  of  a  Castle;  as 
well  as  some  Cromlechs  in  the  vicinity ;  here,  it  is  sup- 
posed, having  been  held  the  grand  Baal-tinne  of  the 
southern  states  of  Leinster. 

A  long  ruined  chapel,  a  belfry,  and  a  plain  east  win« 
dow,  are  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Baltinglass,  which 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Slaney.  Dermod  Mac  Mor- 
rogh.  King  of  Leinster,  founded  this  abbey  for  Cister- 
cians in  1148  or  1151.  The  abbot  was  mitred,  and 
sat  in  parhament.  In  1185,  Albin  O'Molloy,  the  then 
abbot,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  debaucheries  of  the  Norman  clergy, 
who,  he  asserted,  had  vitiated  the  probity  and  innocence 
of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics.  John  Galbally,  the  last  abbot^ 
surrendered  on  the  l5th  of  December,  1537»  to  Henry 
VIIL,  and  was  allowed  a  pension.  A  grant  of  the 
abbey  and  its  possession  was  made,  in  the  33rd  of  the 
same  king,  to  Thomas  Eustace,  Viscount  Baltinglass; 
and  another,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  Sir  Henry 
Harrington,  Knt. 

Approaching  Carlow,  from  the  Castle-Dexmot  road, 
which  we  may  here  rejoin,  the  mountain  called  Chgrenr 
nan  appears  directly  in  front,  cultivated  to  its  very  sum* 
mit,  with  the  town  in  the  bottom ;  and  the  Catholic  College^ 
a  neat  building,  is  seen  on  the  left  on  entering.  The 
Castle,  which  was  erected  by  Lord  Justice  De  Lacy  in 
1 1 80,  as  a  security  to  the  then  frontier  of  the  pale  at 
this  place,  stands  on  a  small  eminence  over  the  Barrow, 
and  has  evidently  been  a  strong  and  noble  fortress :  it 
commands  an  enchanting  prospect.  In  1397,  this  castle 
Was  taken  by  Mac  Murrogh,  styling  himself  King  of 
Leinster;  and  it  remained  for  a  very  considerable  period 
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in  the  hands  of  his  descendants.  The  ruins  of  the 
Ahhey  are  picturesque.  The  principal  street,  which 
is  long,  contains  many  good  houses,  and  has  upon  the 
whole  an  air  of  much  respectability ;  but  at  either  ter- 
mination we  saw  several  cottages,  the  pride  of  whose 
inmates  appeared  to  be  the  size  of  their  muck-heaps 
before  the  doors. 

The  assizes  are  held  at  Carlow,  as  the  shire-town.  It 
was  incorporated  by  James  I.,  the  magistrates  being  a 
sovereign,  and  two  sergeants ;  and  it  gives  title  of  Vis- 
count to  the  family  of  Dawson,  now  represented  by 
the  Earl  of  Portarlington.  The  market,  which  is 
for  butter  and  com,  is  extremely  well-attended :  much^ 
of  the  former  article  vended  here  finds  its  way  to  the 
English  metropolis.  There  is  also  a'  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloth;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  derive 
employment  and  advantage  from  their  vicinity  to  ihe 
collieries  at  Castle-Comer,  by  occupying  themselves  in 
transporting  the  coals  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Barrow,  which  here  makes  a  fine  appearance, 
separates  the  town  and  County  from  Queen's  County: 
the  passage  on  its  bosom  to  the  Grand  Canal  at  A  thy, 
10  miles  distant,  in  the  Company's  boats,  is  a  delightful 
one;  being  through  a  beautifully  diversified  country, 
rising  boldly  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  intermingled  seats,  tillage,  and  pasture. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  of  l641,  the 
Irish  besieged  Carlow.  Part  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond's 
army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Patrick  Wemys, 
was  sent,  in  l642,  to  re-obtain  it.  On  their  approach 
the  insurgents  burnt  the  town,  and  fled ;  but  had  50  of 
their  number  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Again,  however, 
the  Irish  possessed  themselves  of  the  place ;  but,  in  l650, 
Ireton  wrested  it  from  their  hands :  and  ever  since  that 
period  the  castle  has  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay. 

On  Brown's  Hill,  in  a  field  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Carlow,  is  an  immense  rude  Cromkchy  seeming  to 
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have  fallen  from  some  of  its  original  supporters,  which 
have  been  removed  from  the  spot,  as  it  now  rests  with  one 
of  its  edges  on  the  ground,  while  the  raised  end  to  the 
east  is  kept  in  an  inclined  position  by  but  three  pillars, 
though  a  fourth  stands  useless  near  them.  There  are 
1280  feet  of  solid  contents  in  the  three  supporters  and 
covering  stone,  and  the  entire  weight  is  nearly  90  tons. 

A  R DC  LASS,  as  the  name  signifies,  is  a  high  green 
hill,  about  four  miles  north  of  Carlow,  on  which  stands 
a  singularly  rude  and  rural  Roman-Catholic  Chapel^ 
built,  according  to  tradition,  by  a  lady  of  the  family  of 
Hartpole.  It  is  thatched,  and  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
in  one  of  whose  arms  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Grace 
family.  The  eminence  on  which  this  chapel  stands, 
affords  a  fine  view  over  the  counties  of  Kildare  and 
Carlow,  watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Barrow  and  th« 
Grees.  * 

The  angle  of  Carlow  county  to  our  left,  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  that  of  Wicklow,  contains  no- 
thing to  entitle  it  to  particular  notice.  The  chief  places 
are  IIacketstown,  situated  in  a  mountainous  country ; 
and  Rath V ILLY,  and  Tullow,  on  the  river  Slaney. 
Something  more  than  two  miles  from  Hacketstown 
stand  the  ruins  of  Clonnwre  Castle,  a  square  building, 
with  towers  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  fast- 
decaying  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  over-grown  with 
ivy,  which  mantles  as  though  it  would  conceal  their  nu- 
merous breaches,  together  with  the  ruinous  window. 
The  wet  ditch  still  surrounding  it  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  one  of  its  strongest  defences. 

In  a  low  plain  field,  near  a  rivulet,  on  the  road  from 
Hacketstown  to  Tullow,  is  a  Cromlech  of  more  artificial 
form  than  is  commonly  observed  in  those  pagan  remains. 
Its  sides  are  enclosed,  so  as  to  form  a  room  18  feet  long, 
perfectly  secured  from  the  weather.  The  large  sloping 
stone  which  -covers  the  whole  increases  in  thickness  up- 
wards to  its  centre,  where  it  comes  nearly  to  a  point : 
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tliis  stone  is  23  feet  long :  its  under  surface  is  plain  and 
even;  but  the  upper  or  convex  side  has  in  it  a  large 
channel,  from  which  branch  several  small  ones;  the 
whole  apparently  intended  for  sacrificial  purposes.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  species  of  portico,  eight  feet  high,  six 
feet  wide,  and  four  deep :  and  from  this  portico,  west- 
ward, extends  a  kind  of  avenue,  about  40  yards  long, 
formed  by  small  irregular  artificial  hillocks. — The 
Cromlech  is  situated  upon  the  lands  of  Tobinstown. 

From  Carlow  to  Leigh lin-Bridge,  the  road  possesses 
many  beaiities;  the  country  being  extremely  rich,  and 
the  Barrow  continually  appearing  to  give  added  interest 
to  the  views.  Carlow  Race-Course  is  seen  on  the  left; 
its  length  is  two  miles  Irish.  On  both  sides  of  the 
road  numbers  of  wild  apple-trees  adorn  the  hedges; 
and  thejr  abundant  blossoms  afforded  a  pretty  feature  at 
the  period  of  our  tour.  The  windings  of  the  Barrow 
become  remarkably  picturesque,  as  we  approach  Leigii- 
lin-Bridge. 

The  Bridge,  of  eight  arches,  from  which  this  place  is 
named,  was  built  in  1320,  by  the  same  Maurice  Jakis, 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Kildare,  who  erected  the 
the  bridge  of  Kilcullen;  and  as  in  the  instance  of  Old 
Kilcullen,  so  in  that  of  Old  Leighlin,  the  date  of  this 
structurer  is  that  also  of  the  decay  of  the  original  town. 
The  bridge,  the  river,  and  an  ivied  square  tower,  on  its 
banks,  called  the  Black  Qastle^  form  together  a  very 
pleasing  view. 

Old  Leighlin  yet  exists  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  W.  by  N.  This  place  was  formerly 
a  city;  and  is  still,  in  union  with  Ferns,  (in  Wexford)  a 
bishop's  see.  The  union  took  place  in  l600:  but  the 
bishopric  is  said  to  h^ve  been  established  so  early  as  ^32'. 
The  diocese  of  Leighlin  comprehends  the  entire  county 
of  Carlow,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Queen's  County, 
and  extends  into  Wicklow  and  Kilkenny.  The  chapter 
is  composed  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,^ 
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Itrchdeacon,  and  four  prebendaries.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  Donat,  then  bishop,  rebuilt  the  Cathedral^ 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire :  it  is  at  present  the 
parish-church,  and  in  its  exterior  it  resembles  the 
generality  of  those  simple  edifices.  The  interior  is  kept 
in  excellent  order  by  the  Bishop.  Besides  this  struc- 
ture, a  Seat  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vigors,  and  a  few  poor 
cabins,  there  at  present  no  buildings  in  Old  Leighlin : 
but  a  celebrated  Well^  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church, 
surrounded  by  fine  ash  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Laserian,  the  founder  of  the  see,  is  much  resorted  to  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhoood.  Altogether,  some- 
thing of  the  wild  and  romantic  attaches  to  these  remains 
in  the  mountainous  region  where  they  stand. 

Soon  after  leaving  Leighlin-Bridge,  a  large  stone 
appears  by  the  road  side  on  the  left  placed  there  in 
1216,  when  old  Leighlin  was  incorporated:  it  is  in- 
scribed, "  Terminus  Bur  gens,  Lecklinen.  hie  lapis  est/' 
and  two  other  similar  stones,  one  at  Wells,  and  the 
other  in  the  mountains,  remain,  with  this,  to  shew  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  liberties.  Near,  we  observe* 
striking  specimen  of  the  Irish  Rath,  of  which  our 
accompanying  plate  affords  a  correct  view.  Farther  on 
the  ruined  Church  of  KiUanane  occurs  on  the  right :  it  is 
picturesquely  ivied :  and  in  the  church-yard,  which  is 
still  used  as  a  cemetery,  we  noticed  a  grave  ornamented 
in  the  manner  of  the  country. 

The  Royal  Oak  is  a  clean  neat  inn,  at  a  little  village 
so  called.  At  a  short  distance  beyond,  our  road  quits  the 
county  of  Carlo w,  which,  however,  extends  very  consi- 
derably both  to  the  east  and  south  from  this  spot,  yet 
oflfers  nothing  that  will  particularly  attract  the  travellers' 
notice.  Southwardly,  it  runs  to  a  point  along  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Wexford;  the 
extremity  being  formed  by  a  district  called  St.  Mul- 
lin's,  a  tract  which  a  statistical  writer  describes  as 
'*  the  most  uncivilized  in  the  diocese,  (of  Leighlin,)  as  no 
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tlergyman  .of  the  established  church  ever  sets  his  foot 
.in  it."  Yet  St.  MuUin's  is  a  vicarage,  though  without 
church,  glebe,  tythes,  or  any  stipend  for  the  incumbent. 
The  village,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  barony  in 
which  it  is  situated,  was  anciently  called  Teighmoling, 
or  the  House  of  St.  Moling;  he  having  founded  a 
.monastery  here  in  632,  the  year  in  which  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ferns;  and,  dying  in  6979  he  was  buried  in  its 
church.  Legendary  history  tells  us,  that  this  holy  man 
was  born  in  Hy  Kensalla^h,  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Wexford;  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  between 
.Gleodaloch  and  Teighmolin ;  that  he  was  a  signal  bene- 
factor to  his  couptry,  by  persuading  Finachta,  monarch 
of  Ireland,  to  remit  the  tribute  of  oxen  which  had  been 
imposed  by  Tuathal  Techmar  on  Leinster,  A.  D.  134; 
^nd,  finally,  that  he  delivered  prophecies,  foretelling 
many  things  of  the  future  kings  of  Ireland,  their  warlike 
exploits,  &c.  &c.  The  monastery  was  plundered  in 
^51,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1138. 

In  subsequent  times^  some  canons  of  the  Augustine 
order  settling  here,  founded  an  Abbey ^  the  ruins  of  which 
yet  remain.  They  stand  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
Barrow;  and  consist  of  ruins  of  two  chapels,  a  third 
more  perfect,  and  other  remains,  at  100  yards  distance, 
which  extend  almost  to  the  river's  brink.  Graves  and 
sepulchral  stones  cover  a  large  space  around ;  the  spot 
being,  by  the  superstitious,  held  in  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, from  the  supposed  sanctity  of  its  patron,  St.  Mullin. 
It  was  the  burial-place  of  the  Cavenaghs,  when  that 
ancient  family  were  Kings  of  Leinster ;  and  their  present 
respectable  descendants  still  make  it  their  cemetery. 
Hills  and  mountains  narrow  the  view  from  MuUin's  on 
«very  side;  and  complete  a  scene,  well  calculated  to 
excite  feelings  and  recollections  connected  with  awe  and 
not  unpleasing  melancholy. 

Re-entering  the   county  of  Kilkenny,  we   observe 
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Shankill  Castle  on  the  right,  the  seat  of  the  Aylward 
family.  The  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  modem  Gothic, 
and  in  good  taste.  Near  here  the  coach  to  Kilkenny 
overtaking  three  tall  countrymen  wrapped  up  in  their 
frize  coats,  we  saw  the  driver  apply  his  whip  unceremo- 
niously to  their  shoulders,  for  no  earthly  reason,  that  we 
could  imagine,  except  that  they  w^re  within  its  reach, 
when  to  our  surprise,  and  something  to  our  indignation, 
the  sturdy  peasants  merely  winced  beneath  the  strokes, 
without  showing  the  slightest  change  in  the  expression 
of  their  countenances,  without  a  hand  raised,  or  a  word 
spoken,  in  sign  of  resentment !  Yet  such  an  unprovoked 
aggression,  we  need  not  inform  our  English  readers,  had 
it  occurred  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  would  infallibly 
have  proved  the  signal  for  dragging  the  coachman  from 
his  box,  and  either  consigning  hira  to  the  nearest  ditch, 
or  repaying  the  wanton  attack  by  a  hearty  drubbing. 
Not  100  miles  from  the  same  spot,  we  passed  the  resi- 
dence of  a  gentleman,  who,  as  we  were  informed,  having 
recently  thought  proper  to  remove  his  park-gates  to  what 
he  conceived  a  more  eligible  point  of  entrance,  with 
infinite  care  removed  the  mile-stone,  that  had  stood  by 
their  side,  along  with  them!  Nor  was  the  conduct  of 
this  ingenious  personage  entirely  without  a  precedent; 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  a  certain  inn-keeper,  in  another  part 
of  the  country,  had  one  of  these  very  useful  travelling 
indexes  taken  from  its  proper  situation,  and  placed  in 
a  spot  where  he  was  enabled  through  the  change  to  make 
some  addition  to  his  previous  charges  for  posting:  and 
he  actually  benefited  by  this  contrivance  till  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  proper  authorities  for  the  offence; 
when  the  mile-stone  was  re-carried  to  its  original  site. 
The  parish  of  Grange-Silv^,  east  of  the  road  to 
Gowran,  is  possessed  of  a  new  and  handsome  Churchy 
with  a  beautiful  steeple,  erected  from  a  design  by 
Francis  Johnson,  Esq.  architect:  and  has  several  resi- 
dent-gentlemen   Y^ho    occupy   handsome    seats.     The 
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adjoining  parish  of  Kilmacahill  is  less  fortunate:  in 
the  Statistical  Survey  it  is  described  as  containing 
"  neither  town,  village,  inn,  nor  alehouse;"  "  the  church 
the  only  public  building;"  and  "  not  a  single  proprietor 
resident  upon  his  estate."  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  mode  of  washing  clothes  so 
common  in  France,  by  beating  them  with  wooden  bats 
in  the  water  of  a  river  or  brook,  is  very  generally 
practised. 

'  The  town  of  Go w ran,  which  is  governed  by  a  port- 
rieve,  recorder,  and  town-clerk,  gives  title  of  baron  to 
the  family  of  Fitz-patrick,  represented  by  the  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory.  Near,  is  the  handsome  Seat  of  Lord 
Cliffden.  Gowran,  it  is  said  in  Grose's  Antiquities,  *'  had 
a  strong  castle,  wliich  was  attacked  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  resolutely  defended  by  a  Colonel  Hammond, 
who  was  obliged  to  surrender,  when  Oliver  ordered 
iBvery  officer  but  one  to  be  shot,  and  the  Popish 
chaplain  was  hanged  at  the  btitchers'  shambles.  The 
Church  seems  to  be  ancient,  but  there  are  no  traces  that 
it  ever  was  monastic.  It  was  large;  and  in  a  little 
chapel  on  the  south  side  is  a  monument  of  John  Kelly, 
A.  D.  1626.  Another  of  the  same  name  was  buried  l640, 
with  the   following  lines   after  the  usual   inscription: 

Both  wives  at  once  he  could  not  have: 
Both  to  enjoy  at  once,  he  made  bis  gprave. 

. — Edward  Bruce,  the  Scottish  invader,  burnt  Gowran 
in  1316;  and  in  1405,  James,  Earl  of  Ormond,  Lord 
Justice,  died  here. 

The  noble  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Graignemanach  are 
situated  in  the  barony  of  Gowran,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Barrow.  Of  this  monastic  foundation,  the  work 
just  quoted  gives  the  following  account.  "  A  few 
Cistercians  from  Stanly  in  Wiltshire  settled  first  at 
Loughmeran,  near  Kilkenny,  in  1202;  then  at  Ather- 
molt;  and  lastly  at  the  vale  of  St.  Saviour,  anciently 
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called  DuM,  and  afterwards  Graignemanacfa,  inhere 
William^  Earl  Marshal,  erected  an  abbey  for  them,  A.  D. 
1212.  In  this  abbey  was  lodged  an  ancient  division 
made  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  and  completed  by  bis  son 
John.  It  was,  for  the  times,  a  tolerably  exact  survey, 
on  the  plan  of  that  of  Doomsday  Book,  and  the  ground- 
work of  the  present  arrangement  of  shires.  The  last 
abbot  was  M'Murrough  O'Cavanagh,  to  whom  a  pension 
of  j^lO  a  year  was  granted  on  his  surrender  of  the 
Abbey  in  1537*  He  sat  in  parliament  in  right  of  his 
church,  and  annually  paid  the  Bishop  for  his  temporals 
£4t  7s*  6d.  The  building  was  of  great  extent;  and  the 
Architecture  and  sculpture,  even  in  its  present  ruined 
state,  excite  our  admiration.  It  had  a  beautiful  octagon 
tower,  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1744/' 

Thomastown  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  river 
Nore,  over  which  it  has  a  good  Bridge,  and  which  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  from  hence  to  Waterford. 
It  is  governed  by  a  sovereign.  This  town  derives  its 
origin  from  the  Castle,  built  in  1180,  by  Thomas  Fitz- 
Anthony,  who  accompanied  Henry  II.  in  his  Irish 
expedition.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  Convent  here, 
which  tradition  ascribes  to  an  establishment  of  Domi- 
nicans, but  of  whom  we  have  no  certain  accounts. 
Among  the  ruins  is  a  large  tomb-stone,  which,  the  same 
popular  legend  says,  covers  the  body  of  a  giant. 

A  mail-coach  road  from  this  place  to  Waterford  by 
Knocktopheb,  (an  unimportant  town)  is  laid  down  in 
the  maps,  but  was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  our 
Excursion,  Near  Knocktopher,  are  the  fine  Seats  of 
-Sir  Henry  Langrishe  and  Sir  John  Flood,  Several 
fnills  are  observed  on  the  different  streams  of  water  in 
this  part  of  the  country;  the  fabrication  of  cloth  is 
pretty  extensive ;  and  the  people  in  general  have  the 
appearance  of  being  tolerably  well  employed.  The 
-farming,  Mr.  Curwen  remarks,  to  judge  from  the 
quantity    of  land   under   green   crops,    is   well   con* 
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ducted :— t"  and  as  the  general  soil  of  the  country  is 
of  good  staple^  a  farmer  possessing  capital  makes  such 
ground  productive ;"— r-but  "  the  contrast  between  the 
farm  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Flood  and  those 
which  surround  it,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  due  application  of  capital."  Mr.  C»  had 
also  pleasure  in  remarking  ^^  a  small  irrigated  meadow 
of  fiorin,"  among  the  "  farming  improvements"  of  Sir 
Henry  Langrishe. 

Near  Newmarket,  a  village  in  this  vicinity,  is 
Cattle  MorreSy  the  handsome  seat  of  Viscount  Mount- 
morres.  Kelxs  and  Callan,  both  situate  on  a  stream 
called  the  King's  River,  lie  north-west.  The  former  is 
an  inconsiderable  village :  the  latter  a  small  town, 
governed  by  a  sovereign  and  his  deputy,  which  was 
formerly  of  note,  possessing  three  Castles y  all  now  in  ruins : 
the  place  in  every  other  respect  appears  in  the  same 
dilapidated  state  to  which  it  was  so  long  ago  reduced 
by  Cromwell.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the 
family  of  Fielding,  and  that  of  Baron  to  the  family 
of  Agar.  A  Friary  (says  Archdall)  for  Aiigustinian 
Eremites  was  founded  here,  as  some  writers  affirm,  by 
Hugh  de  Mapilton,  who  was  Bishop  of  Ossory  from 
1251  to  1256;  but  the  real  founder  was  James,  father 
to  Peter  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  died  on  the  l6th  of 
April,  1487,  and  was  interred  here.  The  tower  and 
walls  of  this  friary  still  remain;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  bones  of  the  founder  were  laid  in  the  wall,  under 
two  Gothic  arches  which  yet  stand  near  the  east  window. 
The  nave  of  the  church,  with  its  fine  lateral  aisles,  still 
remains  in  good  preservation:  the  choir  is  now  the 
parish  church ;  and  the  cemeteiy  of  the  founder's  fa- 
mily, overgrown  with  moss  and  ivy,  adjoins  the  choir, 
.  Between  Callan  and  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  to  the 
liberties  of  which  it  adjoins  on  the  east,  lies  an  inter- 
esting little  district,  called  Tullaroan;  the  namie  of 
which  in  said  to  be  derived  from  '^  tuUa,"  si,  hill,  and 
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"  rawn/'  a  rivulet;  an  etymology  not  more  direct 
and  simple,  than  strikingly  descriptive  of  its  local 
character,  which  consists  in  a  picturesque  variety  of 
surface,  enlivened  by  the  silver  lines  of  numerous 
streams. 

Tullaroan,  or  Grace's  Parish,  as  it  is  as  commonly 
designated,  forms  a  portion  of  that  extensive  cantred 
called  Grace's  country,  the  whole  of  which,  during 
a  period  of  some  centuries,  belonged  to  the  descendants 
of  Raymond  le  Gras,  well  known  in  Irish  history  as  the 
bulwark  of  early  English  power,  as  the  brother-in-law 
of  Earl  Strongbow,  and  as  the  first  viceroy  of  the 
island : — circumstances  which  receive  a  moral  interest 
from  the  reflection,  that,  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
vast  possessions,  his  descendants  and  name  are  at  this 
day  only  found  to  exist  in  the  obscure  and  fallen  sphere 
of  an  humble  peasantry.  Three-fourths  of  this  parish 
consist  of  hills,  approaching  to  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter, which  enclose  an  extremely  fine  vale  of  pasture- 
able  and  meadow  land  ground,  opening  to  the  south 
into  a  rich  and  well  planted  country,  beyond  which  the 
mountain  called  Slieunaman,  in  Tipperary,  rises  ma- 
jestically to  the  view  at  about  seven  miles  distance. 
These  hills  are  part  of  a  chain  of  some  length,  which 
runs  westwardly  from  Tullaroan  into  the  last-named 
county.  Their  soil  is  argillaceous,  mixed  with  peat, 
and  easily  reclaimable  by  marl  and  lime:  that  of  the 
Yale  is  a  fine  aluminous  earth,  capable  of  the  highest 
improvement,  especially  from  the  number  of  the  rivu- 
lets that  run  through  calcareous  beds. 
,  The  village  of  Tullaroan  consists  of  merely  of  a 
dozen  cabins,  three  of  which  are  public-houses.  In 
the  Statistical  Survey  of  this  parish,  the  author  observes 
with  satisfaction  that  more  beer,  in  proportion,  than 
whiskey,  had  been  drank  of  late  years  in  these  houses ; 
which  the  owner  of  one  of  them  accounts  for  by  the 
fkct,  that  '  a  bigger  drink  of  beer'  can  be  obtained  foir 
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the  same  money.     To  the  too  general  habit  of  spirit" 
drinking  this  gentleman  attributes  in  great  measure  the 
disgraceful  acts  which  have  affixed  a  stigma  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish.     The  causes  of  these  acts 
may  rationally  be  concluded  to  lie  much  deeper;   yet 
the  observations  which  follow  are  too  just  to  admit  a 
single  caviL     *•  The  demoralised  state  of  our  country," 
says  this    Reverend    writer,  "  is  the  subject  of  much 
declamation,  but  of  little  exertion  to  endeavour  a  change 
in  its  character.    Military  and  legal  execution  may  sup- 
press it  for  a  while ;    but  the  principle  still  exists,  and  is 
ready  to  break  out,  whenever  circumstances  allow,  and 
opportunity  is  given :  it  is  a  radical  change  in  the  moral 
state  of  the  people  that  is  wanting,   for  the  consent  to 
crime  belongs  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  great  body 'of 
the  lower  orders.     The  shout  of  approbation  resounded 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  on  the  murder  of  Mr,  Baker  in 
the  neighbouring  county  (of  Tipperary :)  and  (continues 
the  same  gentleman)  within  two  years  a  magistrate  has 
been  fired  at  in  the  parish  of  Tullaroan ; — and  a  man 
was  shot  within  two  fields  of  the  village,  entering  his 
own  house.     The  men  who  have  committed  these  acts 
are  well  known  in  the  country,  but  cannot  be  prosecuted 
for  want  of  evidence,  and  feel  no  inconvenience  from 
the  discountenance  of  the  people,  for  there  is  no  law  of 
reputation  to  oppose   them;  and  there  is  among  the 
lower  orders,  if  not  a  general  consent,  at  least  an  indif- 
ference, to  the  dreadful  evil  of  this  state  of  things." 

Speaking  of  the  domestic  economy  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Survey  goes 
on  with  a  statement  and  reflections  that  will  apply 
equally  well  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Munster. — "  The  state  of  the  cabins 
differ  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  farmers  and' 
cottagers :  there  has  been  a  desire  for  improvement  in 
their  houses  among  the  better  sort  of  farmers :  they  are 
introducing  divbions  of  rooms,  plastered  walls,  built-up 
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fire-places,  and  grates ;  and  in  this  respect  the  houses  of 
the  better  farmers  are  tolerably  comfortable.     Rut  the 
cabins  of  the  labourers,  and  lower  orders  of  farmers, 
are  as  dirty  and  disorderly  as  they  are  through  all  the 
south  of  Ireland.     Nor  shall  we  see  it  otherwise,  until 
the  minds  of  the  people  arc  more  civilized  than  they^ 
are  at  present :  ignorance,  indolence,  poverty,  and  the 
slavish  feeling  of  dependence  which  belongs  to  their 
semi-barbarous  state,  (for  they  have  the  whole  feeling 
of  vassals  from  their  struggles  to  pay  rent)  always  laake 
men  insensible  to  the  disgusting  appearances  of  dirt, 
filth,  and   disorder.     The  state  of  mind    they  are  in 
paralizes  every  exertion  but  that  which  is  necessary  to 
meet  imperious  wants ;    and  while  those  wants  are  pre- 
sented every  day,  and  their  minds  solely  occupied  by 
them,  they  can  feel  no  inconvenience  in  their  dirty,  and 
almost   brutish   manner   of    living.     Cleanliness  must 
ever  follow  comfortable  circumstances,   and  some  civi- 
lization of  mind,  but  will  not  go  before  it:  when  a  fat 
pig  is  necessary  to  pay  rent,  when  warmth  is  so  essential 
to  fattening  with  slender  food,  when  straw  is  difficult  to 
get,  and  a  piggery  difficult  to  build,  it  is  very  hard  to 
persuade  a  poor  man  not  to  allow  his  pig  to  sleep  in  his 
cabin,  and  submit  to  all  its  offensiveness — his  anxiety 
about  the  one  makes  him  insensible  to  the  other.     The 
same  feeling  operates  with  respect  to  the  state  of  their 
yards:  dung  must  be  made;  and  they  rejoice  more  in 
its  accumulation  before  their  doors,  than  in  the  neatest 
appearance  that  could  be  presented  by  them.     When 
sufficient  employment  shall  be  found,  rents  of  cabins 
and  gardens  made  moderate,  and  education  more  ad- 
vanced,   then   shall   we   see   decency  of  appearance 
attend  decency  of  mind  and  amelioration  of  condition." 
"  There  are  no  noblemen  or  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
parish,  nor  have  there  been  any  since  the  Grace  family 
ceased  to  possess  and  inhabit  the  Castle  of  Courtstown." 
Of  this  once  princely  Castle,  and  its  former  occu- 
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pants,  some  notice  may  be  taken  in  the  present  places 
The  central  situation  of  TuUaroan  in  the  district  of 
Grace's  county,  naturally  occasioned  its  selection  fot 
the  seat  of  the  chief  castle  of  that  renowned  race.  Thia 
edifice  is  plausibly  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  John,  by  William  le  Gras,  constable  of  Kil- 
kenny, by  whom  a  building  formerly  existing  in  that 
city,  called  Grace's  Castle,  was  also  erected.  Its  ruins 
through  successive  centuries  evinced  considerable  granr 
deur,  as  well  as  great  strength ;  exhibiting  the  spirit  o£ 
a  powerful  chieftain,  and  the  taste  of  a  feudal  age* 
Courtstown  Castle  consisted  of  an  outward  ballium  oij 
envelope,  having  a  round  tower  at  each  angle,  as  well 
as  at  each  side  of  an  embattled  entrance  to  the  south, 
which  was  farther  defended  by  a  portcullis.  Within  the 
area  or  outward  court  thus  formed,  and  which  compre- 
kend  about  an  acre  of  ground,  stood  the  body  of  the 
castle,  inclosing  an  inner  court  of  an  oblong  shape,  but 
whose  general  outline  was  polygonal.  A  massive  square 
tower,  or  keep,  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  south 
front,  directly  opposite  to  the  embattled  entrance  of  the 
exterior  ballium  before  mentioned.  The  walls  of  this 
tower  were  of  considerable  thickness,  and  the  rests  and 
fire-places  within  shewed  it  to  have  originally  admitted 
&\e  floors.  A  round  tower  terminated  each  angle  of  the 
same  front;  and  another  stood  on  the  east  side,  flank* 
ing  a  portal,  furnished  with  a  portcullis,  which  led  into 
the  inner  court,  while  the  exterior  of  the  western  front 
corresponded  with  the  eastern.  The  spacious  hall  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  latter,  occupying  the  entire  space 
between  the  portal  with  its  round  tower  and  a  square 
tower  at  the  north-east  angle,  corresponding  with  ano- 
ther of  the  same  form  at  the  north-west:  between  the 
two  latter  towers  there  was  only  a  high  embattled  wall 
which  inclosed  the  inner  area  On  the  north  side.  There 
is  said  to  have  been  a  communication  between  the  seve- 
ral buildings  of  the  inner  court  by  means  of  a  gallery  j 
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and  in  the  centre  the  traces  of  a  draw-well  are  still 
visible;  as  are  vestiges  beyond  the  outer  walls  of 
the  bowling-green,  cock-pit,  fish-ponds,  &c.  Once 
mounds  of  earth  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  yet  called 
"  bow-butts,"  were  doubtless  the  spots  where  the  fol- 
lowers were  exercised  in  the  practice  of  archery.  Such 
were  the  features  of  this  ancient  baronial  residence  so 
late  as  the  year  17^0;  but  now,  after  supplying,  from 
a  date  considerable  prior  up  to  the  present  time,  abun* 
dant  materials  for  all  the  neighbouring  structures,  and 
for  repairing  the  roads,  &c.  its  very  foundations  are 
beginning  to  disappear — 

"  Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  ploug-h. 

** So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth ; 

*'  So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth." 

(Childe  Harold  J 

When  the  country  was  covered  with  trees,  the  situa- 
tion of  this  castle  must  have  been  singularly  happy.  It 
stood  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  a  large  wooded  glen  im- 
mediately adjoining,  through  the  centre  of  which  a  small 
river  hurries  along  its  transparent  waters.  In  front,  a 
rich  vale,  with  a  diversified  surface,  was  bounded  at  a 
mile's  distance,  by  a  chain  of  undulating  hills,  with 
glens  between,  well-wooded,  (as  appears  by  the  nume- 
rous stumps  of  old  trees)  and  streams  flowing  all  around. 
But  the  attainder  of  the  Grace  family  for  its  attachment 
to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  who  possessed  the  English 
crown,  proved  at  once  the  destruction  of  the  sylvan 
honours  of  Tullaroan,  and  of  swift  decay  and  dilapi- 
dation to  the  proud  towers  of  ancient  Courtstown, 

William  le  Gras  succeeded  to  all  the  princely  pos- 
sesions in  Wales  and  England,  besides  those  in  Leinster, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  father,  the  celebrated 
Raymond.  Grace's  country  was  at  this  time  held  as  of 
the  lordship  of  TuUaroap,  which  Earl  Strongbow  had 
granted  to  Raymond  le  Gros,  to  be  held  as  uncondition- 
ally as  he  himself  held  his  castle  of  Kilkenny.     This 
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peculiar  privilege  exempted  this  district  from  all  feudal 
acknowledgments ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
land  in  the  county  that  paid  no  chiefry  to,  and  was 
nowise  dependent  on,  the  Earl  Marshal's  castle  of 
Kilkenny.  We  find,  8th  of  Richard  I.  (1197)  that 
'  William  le  Gras,  Lord  of  Tullaghrohan/  was  gover- 
nor of  Kilkenny,  as  well  as  constable  and  seneschal  of 
Leinster;  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  writ,  3rd  of  John, 
(1202)  is  still  extant,*  directed  to  him  as  seneschal  of 
Leinster,  the  term  seneschal  being  at  that  period  syno- 
nymous with  govemor.t  In  those  times,  the  English 
conquerors  could  alone  maintain  their  dominion  by  the 
iron  arm  of  coercion ;  and  the  protection  of  their  do- 
mains, and  the  n^ore  complete  subjugation  of  the  natives, 
were  equal  inducements  with  them  to  erect  those 
**  towers  and  ramparts,"  which  Fearflatha  O'Gnive,  bard 
to  the  O'Neals,  (see  Walker's  Irish  Bards,  p.  l60)  com-r 
plains  of  having  disfigured  the  fair  sporting  fields  of 
Erin.  The  situation  of  Grace's  country,  continually 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  it§  very  naturally  restless 
neighbours,  the  Fit^-patricks,  the  O'Mores,  and  the 
M*Moroughs,  became  the  occasion  of  erecting,  inder 
pendently  of  Courtstown  Castle,  not  less  than  l6  of 
these  formidable  strong-holds,  by  various  members  of 
the  Grace  family,  remains  of  which  are  still  in  ex^ 
istence;  besides  others,  it  is  probable,  all  vestiges  of* 
which  are  swept  away.  And  had  their  mighty  occu^ 
pants  converted  them  to  simply  defensive  purposes, 
though  the  moral  ground  of  the  natives'  attacks  would 
not  have  been  the  less  strong,  that  of  their  conquerors 
would  have  been  infinitely  stronger,  could  they  have 
been  seen  (which  candour  must  admit  they  were  not)  to 
abstain  from  all  warfare  merely  predatory,  or  founde4 
in .  motives  of  feudal  aggression, 

*  Black  Book  in  Priu.  of  Christ  Church,  Dablin ;  and  ArcbdalPt 
Monast.  Hibern.  p.  153. 

f  Earl  Strongbow  was  by  Henry  II.  appointed  Seneschal  cf  Ireland, 
VOL.  III.  G 
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The  first  William  de  Gras  died  between  the  yeara 
1210  and  1219;  and  nothing  of  particular  interest 
occurs  relative  to  his  descendant  in  the  course  of 
several  reigns.  John  le  Gras  was  empowered  by  a 
commission,  dated  at  Naas,  the  4th  of  Richard  II« 
(1381)  to  assemble  and  array  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  having  temporalities  there, 
and  to  treat  with  English  rebels  and  Irish  enemies; 
a  curious  distinction,  as  it  appears  in  the  present 
day,  though  one  which  obtains  in  all  the  formal 
law  acts  of  that  period ;  and  evincing  for  how  long  a 
time  the  subjection  of  the  country  in  general  to  the 
English  crown,  was  tacitly  denied  by  the  government 
itself  to  have  a  legal  existence;  while  none  of  the 
incidents  of  even  feudal  superiority  were  claimed  by  its 
civil  and  military  chiefs,  except  by  silent  implication, 
or  by  merely  titular  assumption  of  authority.  It  was 
not  till  the  government  acquired  the  power  to  punish  the^ 
ancient  proprietors  for  their  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
to  English  sway,  that  the  once  so  potent  Desmond  family, 
the  O'Neals,  the  O'Donnels,  and  so  many  others,  who, 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  had,  in  their  formal 
intercourse  with  the  court  of  London  or  its  representative 
in  Dublin,  been  uniformly  treated  with  as  open  enemies^ 
became  upon  the  instant  rebels,  and,  as  such,  forfeited 
their  vast  possessions,  inherited  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  to  their  liege  lord,  the  sovereign  of  England ! 
Richard  II.  granted  his  licence,  in  1385,  to  Baron 
Almaric  Gras,  Lord  of  Grace's  country,  "  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,"  to 
marry  Tibina,  daughter  of  O'Meagher,  dynast  or  prince 
of  Ikerrin,  (in  Tipperary,)  "  an  Irishman,  and  captain  of 
his  nation  or  sept,  all  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.'' Oliver  Gras,  Baron  of  Tullaroan,  was  Gustos 
Pacis  of  Kilkenny  in  1470.  The  dauntless  spirit  and 
inflexible  justice  of  this  baron  acquired  for  him  the 
admiration  and  attachment  of  the  native  Irish:  senti- 
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nents  which  were  strengthened  by  his  marriage  with 
Ellen,  daughter  of  O'More,  dynast  of  Leix,  one  of  the  * 
noblest  and  most  distinguished  of  the   ancient  regal 
families.    The  farther  history  of  the  Graces,  down  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.  chiefly  details  their  border  frays 
with    the  .  Fitz-patricks   of   Upper   Ossory,    the   Mac 
Moroughs,  Fitz-Geralds,  &c.  the  consequences  of  long 
and  almost  implacable  feuds;  which,  however,  appear, 
in  some  instances,  to  have  subsided,  as  when  Tirlagh 
Fitz-patrick,  who  died  in  I6279  intermarried  with  Onora, 
daughter  of  Baron  Oliver  Grace  of  Courtstown.     Soon 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  the  manor  of  Tulla* 
tioan,  with  the  other  estates  in  Tipperary  and  Queen's 
County,  were  seized  by  the  CommonweaUb;  and  the 
recovery  of  this  ancient  property,  by  the  family  may  be 
attributed  to  a  special  ordinance  of  the  Protector  in 
favour  of  *  John  Grace,  of  Courtstpwne  castel,  in  the 
countie  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  Esq^.'     Tradition  has 
periiaps    magnified    Cromwell's    partiality;    and    the 
instances  of  it  still  repeated  by  the  peasantry,  and  the 
family,  are  indeed  very  great;  but,  without  regarding 
uncertain  anecdotes,  a  stronger  proof  of  favour,  or  of 
the  Protector's  disposition  to  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
(whenever  the  Protestant  bigotry  and  political  animosi^ 
ties  of  the  times,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  did  not  operate  to 
narrow,  and  sometimes  even  to  brutalise  them,)  could 
not  have  been  afforded^  than  that  of  restoring  this  here* 
ditary  property  to  a  Roman-catholic  gentleman  and  a 
royalist.     Still,   however,   some   parts  of  the  original 
Grace  property  were  successfully  retained  by  Oliver's 
soldiers  of  fortune.     At .  length,   the  ever  memorable 
Revolution  of  1688,  productive  of  so  much  happiness 
to  England,  occasioned  the  final  ruin  of  this  ancient  and 
illustrious  family.     Tradition  relates,  that  possessing  a 
high  character  and  great  influence,  its  then  representa- 
tive was  early  solicited,  with  splendid  promises  of  royal 
favour,  to  join  King  William's  party ;  bnt  that  yielding 
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to  the  strong  impulse  of  honourable  feelings,  he,  on 
perusing  the  letter  of  the  invading  general,  seized  a  card^ 
accidentally  lying  near  him,  and  unceremoniously  wrote 
upon  it  a  spirited  refusal,  conveying  at  once  his  con- 
tempt for  the  proposition,  and  his  determination  firmly 
to  adhere  to  the  allegiance  he  had  sworn  to  James  II.* 
He  died  in  1691 ;  and  his  eldest  son  Oliver  survived 
him  but  nine  days,  having  returned  in  exhausted  health 
a  very  short  time  previous  to  his  father's  decease,  but 
subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  The  manor  of 
Tullaroan,  and  the  other  estates  then  becoming  the 
property  of  his  younger  brother  John,  who  was  included 
in  that  treaty,  though  Oliver,  by  reason  of  his  fatal 
absence,  could  not  be,  they  remained  in  his  undisturbed 
possession  until  1701,  when  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Dillon  (relict  of  his  uncle  Sheffield  Grace)  by  malici- 
ously discovering  the  return  and  survivorship  of  his 
eldest  brother,  procured  their  forfeiture.  The  estates 
at  that  time  producod  an  annual  rent  of  £9^000^ 
and  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Grace  family 
530  years.  Robert  Grace,  only  son  of  the  dispos- 
sessed proprietor,  first  entered  into  the  French  service 
(it  is  said  as  a  private  soldier)  and  afterwards  dying 
unmarried  at  Isle  worth,  near  London,  with  him  ter^- 
minated  the  direct  Courtstown  line  of  the  Grace 
family.  The  Castle  of  Courtstown,  and  other  parts  of 
the  parish  of  Tullaroan,  appear,  after  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  "  Governor  and  Company  for  making 
hollow  sword-blades,"  and  passing  through  the  hands  of 
some  intermediate  and  transitory  possessors,  to  hav^ 
become  very  early  in  the  last  century  the  property  (rf 

*  This  card,  which  was  sent  nncovered  by  the  hearer  of  the 
rejected  ofier,  happening  to  be  the  six  of  hearts,  is  to  this  day  very 
generally  known  hy  the  name  of  "  Grace's  Card"  in  the  city  of 
Kilkenny;  as  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  styled  in  North  Britain  ^^The 
Curse  of  Scotland,*'  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  having  written 
his  sanguinary  orders  for  military  execution  upon  the  hack  of  that 
card,  after  the  memorable  battle  of  CuUod^n,  in  174^* 
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the  ancestor  of  Sir  WTieerer  Cuffe,  Bart,  and  are  now 
in  his  possession.* 

About  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Courtstown  Castle^ 
stand  the  ruins  of  Tullaroan  Church  and  Gract^s  Chapel^ 
both  founded  by  the  Grace  family.  The  architecture  of 
the  former  exhibits  nothing  curious  or  uncommon, 
though  many  circumstances  mark  its  antiquity.  Its 
smallness,  its  semicircular  as  well  as  pointed  arches, 
and  narrow  oblong  windows,  seem  to  indicate  that  its 
construction  was  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  eastern 
window,  of  two  narrow  and  long  lights,  is  still  entire. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir:  in  the  latter 
are  two  seats  in  the  wall^  the  workmanship  of  which 
shews  them  to  be  of  a  date  considerably  posterior  to  that 
of  the  general  building,  as  they  are  beautifully  turned  in 
the  order  of  the  obtusely-pointed  arch,  like  those  of 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel.  A  small  arched  door-way  leads 
from  the  edifice  into  Grace's  Chapel,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  about  27  feet  by  17;  and  its  construction  so 
excellent,. that  the  interior  walls  are  to  this  day  almost 
uninjured,  though  for  more  than  two  centuries  they 
have  been  exposed  to  eveiy  vicissitude  of  the  weather. 
It  has  two  narrow  windows  of  pointed  arches,  adorned 
with  labels,  to  the  east;  a  large  window,  consisting  of 
three  similar  lights,  to  the  south;  and  to  the  west,  a 
.window  like  the  eastern  ones,  and  a  very  richly 
ornamented  entrance  through  a  pointed  arch,  being 
profusely  covered  with  sculpture  in  high  raised  relief. 
The  exterior  mouldings  of  a  very  deep  architrave  meet 
in  a  high  point,  surmounted  with  a  large  trefoil  leaf;  on 
either  side  of  which  are  smaller  leaves,  terminating  a 
rich  catenation  work,  resembling  the  stocks  of  bearded 
corn-ears  interwoven  with  trefoil  leaves,  both  projecting 

*  For  the  far  g^reater  part  of  these  particulars  relative  to  the  Grace 
fomily,  and  to  Tullaroan,  we  are  xnAeUXeA  io  \\\e  Statistical  Surv&y 
before  mentioned,  written,  with  extensive  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw,  A.  M. 
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alternately  from  this  vegetable  chain.  At  the  turn  of 
the  arch,  on  each  exterior  side  of  the  architrave,  is  at 
knot  of  four  leaves,  curiously  entwined;  lower  down, 
another  knot  of  two  leaves ;  and  at  bottom  a  large  single 
rose.  There  is  a  rose  also  on  each  side  of  the  large  trefoil 
leaf  already  mentioned  as  surmounting  the  architrave; 
and  over  it  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  founder,  with 
inscriptions,  in  Oothic  characters,  directing  the  reader, 
in  the  usual  form,  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  that  of  his 
wife  Onoria.  The  execution  of  these  ornaments,  and 
particularly  the  flowers,  in  Kilkenny  marble,  exhibits 
an  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy  and  delicate  precision. 
Tradition  assigns  a  spot  within  these  walls  to  the  remains 
of  John  Grace  of  Courtstown,  who  lost  the  great  patri^ 
mony  of  his  ancestors  in  the  manner  already  related ; 
and  on  a  plain  table  monument  is  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Gabriel  CL-irke,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Marshal  Henry  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre  in  France,  who, 
dying  in  1728,  and  claiming  alliance  with  the  Grace 
family,  directed  his  body  to  be  interred  here. 

South  of  the  church  are  some  remains  of  foundation- 
walls,  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  small  Friary y 
founded  by  the  Grace  family.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  a  dependent  cell  on  the  great  Domini- 
can Priory  of  Rosibercon.  At  the  Rath  of  Rathly- 
Grace,  (within  the  parish  boundary,  there  is  scarcely  a 
town  land  without  its  rath,  moat,  lis,  druid's  chair,  or 
some  other  pagan  remain  of  religion  or  defence,)  there  is 
still  a  portion  of  the  eastern  window :  together  with  the 
gable  end,  and  side  walls  of  an  old  Church,  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  church,  which  also  attests  the  piety  and 
opulence  of  the  feudal  barons  of  Courtstown,  are  30  feet 
by  18;  and  near  that  of  Killaghy-Grace,  which  was 
likewise  of  their  founding,  one  of  them  had  a  residence ; 
and  part  of  the  walls  of  their  Castk  ofKiUaghy^  are  also 
yet  standing. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north,  at  the  cross-road  ixk 
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the  village  of  Tullaroan,  are  two  handsome  stone  Crosses, 
produced  by  the  munificent  spirit  of  the  same  family : 
one  having  in  its  centre  an  alto-relievo  of  the  Saviour, 
and  on  the  shaft  a  now  illegible  inscription;  the  other 
ornamented  with  an  alto-relievo  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  some 
female  saint,  in  flowing  drapery.  Of  the  latter,  a 
tradition  prevails  that  it  was  erected  by  a  French  lady  of 
high  rank,  who,  following  one  of  the  Grace  family  from 
France,  but  finding  that  he  was  married,  intended  it 
at  once  as  a  memorial  of  his  inconstancy,  and  of  her 
pious  resignation  to  the  disappointment.  A  third  cross, 
standing  on  the  road-side  near  Bonnestown,  between 
Tullaroan  and  Kilkenny,  is  said  to  have  been  designed 
to  commemorate  the  melancholy  fate  of  a  young  man  of 
the  Courtstown  family,  who  had  been  but  two  days 
married  when  he  was  killed  at  this  spot  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  On  the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  shield, 
with  a  lion  rampant,  impaling  a  chevron  between  three 
arrows ;  and  under  the  shield  the  names 

(imittnlr.  grace*  and  ratartn.  artier* 

in  high  raised  Gothic  characters.  On  the  south  side  is 
inscribed : 

ttetll*  t«.  ireotl.  xtmtaAtt.  anlr.  tttiilu 
ityoit.  ttfit*  ctiHi«.  toien.  tl^ou.  lro0t  see. 
attlr.  yras.  lor.  t|em.  t$at.  iuCnr.tfiis.  eros. 

On  the  north  side,  the  only  words  discernible   are 

M(er. ^tnomtntetitttnt : 

but  on  the  east  may  be  deciphered: 

» 

12.  of  a*. ^1619. cotartn.  are|er. 

al0. — )recea«elr.  tje. tjat,  ftuiUr.  tjto.  ero«. 

The  date  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  being  not  less  than 
16  years  after  the  accession  of  James  L,  when  the  "  old 
religion,"  it  would  hence  appear,  was  still  in  practical 
operation  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland.    About  half  a 
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•Inile  westward  of  this  cross,  is  a  stone,  with  some  nfcfe 
Unintelligible  characters  upon  it,  said  to  be  Irish.  The 
J)easantry  call  it  Clogh  Grasagh  (Grace's  stone)  and  say, 
that  the  funeral  procession  of  some  popular  favourite  of 
the  family  extended  from  that  spot  to  Kilkenny,  so  that 
those  who  happened  to  follow  last  stood  here  while  the 
ceremony  of  interment  was  performing  in  the  cathedral* 
The  whole  parish  of  Tullaroan  is  inhabited  by  farmers, 
most  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Grace,  but  the  most 
respectable  of  whom  occasionally  holds  his  own  plough. 
There  are  four  hedge-schools,  attended  by  about  100 
children,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  boys :  the  school-houses, 
like  those  of  most  other  hedge-schools,  are  furnished 
with  a  few  miserable  desks  and  forms,  but  not  suffici- 
ently roomy  for  half  the  pupils  that  attend.  A  well-built 
Roman-catholic  chapel  stands  close  to  the  village ;  the 
clergyman  of  which  lives  in  Freshford,  five  miles  distant: 
neither  is  there  any  clergyman  of  any  persuasion, 
resident  in  the  parish,  (which  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage,) 
nor  any  place  of  worship  except  this  chapel.  There 
are  but  two  protestant  families,  consisting  together  of 
five  individuals,  one  of  which  has  very  recently  settled 
here.  The  increase  of  Catholicism  in  the  district 
since  1731,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  data: 

173L  1820. 

Cathol.       Protest.  Cathol.       Protest. 

613.  64.  2455.  5. 

And  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  more 
than  140  persons  went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome 
during  the  late  incumbency. 

The  road  from  Thomastown  to  Kilkenny  commands, 
at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  latter  city,  a  noble 
view  of  the  rich  and  extensive  plain  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  passes  a  picturesque  succession  of  vales 
and  glens  on  the  right.  This  part  of  the  county,  taken 
altogether,  may  be  said  to  be  tolerably  well-wooded, 
and  it  abounds  with  gentlemens'  seats.    The  land  is  in 
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general  excellently  inclosed,  and  the  fences  indas>» 
triously  preserved.  Lime,  burnt  with  Kilkenny  coal,  is 
the  manure  most  in  use. 

Leaving  Thomastown  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
taking  the  road  to  Waterford,  the  Nore,  with  its  nume- 
rous cornmills  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  the  only  feature 
of  interest  occurring  within  the  distance  of  some  miles; 
and  after  leaving  that  river  on  the  right,  the  face  of  the 
country  abruptly  changes,  becoming  barren  and  stony, 
and  but  thinly  inhabited.  Pass  the  extensive  and 
beautifully  ivied  ruins  o^Jerpoint  Abbey  on  the  left. 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  1180,  by  Donogh,  King 
of  Osspry,  for  Cistercian  monks,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Its  inmates  had  sufficient  address  to 
procure  from  King  John  a  confirmatory  grant  of  all  the 
lands  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  King  of  Ossory;  and 
Edward  IIL  at  the  instance  of  Philip,  then  abbot, 
farther  granted  them  an  inspeximus  and  confirmation  of 
former  charters.  The  abbot  sat  in  parliament;  an 
honour  sometimes  found  so  inconvenient,  that  in  1375, 
he  petitioned  the  King  to  the  effect,  that  as  the  house 
was  dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  Baltinglass,  whose 
superior  attended  parliaments  and  answered  for  the 
abbots  under  his  care,  while  his  own  appearance  was 
to  his  great  loss  and  distress,  and  to  the  great  loss  and 
expenditure  of  his  monastery,  he  therefore  prayed  an 
exemption;  and  Edward  accordingly  exonerated  him 
from  farther  attendance.  The  last  abbot  was  Oliver 
Grace,  who  surrendered  the  abbey  on  the  18th  of 
March,  31  of  Henry  VIIL  The  general  style  resem- 
bles that  of  other  Cistercian  abbeys  of  the  same  period ; 
but  a  cluster  of  pillars  in  the  interior,  which  are  visible 
from  the  road,  have  so  much  of  the  Saxon  character, 
as  sufficiently  evinces  the  impropriety  of  affixing  that 
generic  name  to  a  style  of  architecture  so  far  from 
peculiar  to  the  Saxons,  that  it  is  seen  in  the  buildings  of 
countries  which  the  Saxons  never  visited,  and  was  in  fact 
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the  growth  of  a  barbaric  imitation  of  the  Roman  style  in 
all  the  countries  of  ancient  Europe. 

Pursuing  the  same  route,  a  tract  devoted  chiefly  to 
feeding  extends  for  many  miles,  frequently  putting  on  a 
very  barren  aspect,  and  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen 
in  any  direction.  The  huts  and  their  inhabitants  have  a 
congenial  wildness  of  character;  and  children  totally 
naked  are  no  uncommon  sight  in  the  interior  of  most. 
A  few  miles  before  reaching  the  Suir  opposite  Water- 
ford,  the  country  becomes  rather  more  cultivated;  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  that  city,  Graney  Castle^  in 
ruins,  upon  the  river's  bank,  is  seen  on  the  right  at  the 
extremity  of  an  extensive  open  tract;  and  the  Suir  here 
appears  a  broad  and  noble  stream.  The  view  of 
Waterford,  as  we  approach,  and  the  rocks  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river,  has  even  a  grand  character;  and  is 
imposing  in  the  extreme  from  the  top  of  a  precipitous 
height  on  the  left,  whose  summit  is  only  to  be  gained  by 
some  pedestrian  exertion.  In  fact,  from  any  point  of 
view  on  this  side  of  the  Suir,  Waterford,  the  fine  river, 
the  shipping,  &c.  make  such  an  appearance,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  at  King  William's  exclaiming,  when  he 
first  obtained  a  sight  of  the  place,  that  Ireland  was  a 
country  worth  fighting  for.  As,  however,  this  city  lies 
in  Munster,  and  not  in  the  province  we  are  now 
describing,  we  must  defer  crossing  its  majestic  watery 
division  from  Leinster,  till  a  future  opportunity. 

The  most  interesting  district  to  the  right  of  the 
road  we  have  just  noticed,  is  that  comprehended 
in  the  union  of  Fiddown,  which  contains  ^ve 
small  parishes,  and  11,000  acres;  of  which  about 
2,200  are  under  tillage,  about  5,800  are  pasture  and 
meadow,  atid  the  remaining  3,000  mountain  land, 
most  of  which,  however,  affords '  good  pasturage  for 
dry  cattle  or  sheep.  The  chief  eminences  are  the 
southern  skirts  of  a  range  called  the  Walsh  mountains, 
from  the  name  of  the  family  who  possessed  that  part  of 
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the  county  of  Kilkenny  from  the  time  of  Strongbow'g 
invasion  to  that  of  Cromwell's  protectorate.  There  is 
one  hogy  containing  about  200  acres  of  the  richest  and 
deepest  peat,  called  that  of  Dowling;  sl  name  whose 
original  is  precisely  the  same  as  Dublin;  being  a  com- 
pound of  "  Dubh/'  black,  and  "  Linn,"  a  pool.  There 
are  several  woods  scattered  throughout  the  union;  the 
largest  of  which  contains  about  50  acres.  Among  the 
fossil  production  are  limestone,  sandstone,  and  a  kind  of 
variegated  grey  marble,  which  Is  susceptible  of  the 
highest  polish. 

The  only  collection  of  dwellings  worth  mentioning  is 
PilltowTiy  on  the  road  from  Waterford  to  Carrick  in 
Tipperary.  This  is  a  very  neat  village,  consisting  of  a 
wide  street  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  inha- 
bited by  some  respectable  families,  and  with  fine  old 
trees  interspersed  among  the  cottages.  It  might  even 
be  made  a  place  of  some  consequence ;  as  the  tide  flows 
up  to  it  by  a  branch  from  the  Suir  called  the  Pill.  The 
gentlemen's  seats  are,  Bessborough,  that  of  the  Pon- 
sonbys,  Earls  of  Bessborough;  and  BeUinCy  that  of 
Peter  Walsh,  Esq. 

Bessborough  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  situated  in  a  well- 
wooded  'park  of  500  acres,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  high 
stone  wall.  The  front  is  about  100  feet  long,  and  the 
depth  of  the  house  about  80 :  it  is  all  built  of  hewn  blue 
limestone,  dug  from  quarries  in  the  park.  The  date  of 
its  erection  is  1744;  when  it  was  raised  from  a  design 
by  David  Bindon,  Esq.  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had 
visited  Italy ^  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  taste  in 
painting  and  architecture.  The  hall,  the  saloon,  and 
principal  parlour,  are  all  worthy  notice.  In  the  former 
are  four  Ionic  columns  of  Kilkenny  marble,  each  shaft 
of  which  is  one  entire  stone,  in  length  10  feet  six  inches. 
The  saloon  and  parlour  are  handsome,  and  furnished 
with  several  good  pictures ;  particularly  a  night-piece, 
Peter^s  Denial,  by  Gerard  Segherp;  a  Nativity,  by  Jar- 
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daens ;  two  fine  old  copies  after  Corregio ;  a  Concert  of 
Birds,  by  Houdikooter;  Dead  Game  and  Fruity  by 
Snyders ;  and  landscapes,  by  Horizonti  Lucatelli :  besides 
some  original  and  valuable  paintings  in  the  other  apart- 
ments. Belline,  an  elegant  villa,  with  its  beautiful 
demesne,  are  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  Peter  Walsh, 
Esq.  and  do  honour  to  his  taste  and  spirit. 

The  Church  adapted  to  the  service  of  this  union 
contains  several  monuments  of  the  Ponsonby  family. 
One  of  these  consists  of  two  fine  half-length  figures,  in 
marble,  of  Brabazon,  Earl  of  Bessborough,  and  his 
Countess,  placed  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  under  a  pedi- 
ment, supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns,  and  four 
pilasters  of  the  same  order.  At  a  place  called  Una, 
popularly  Ooxvning,  stands  a  ruined  church,  which  was 
founded  by  Una  Walsh :  and  in  the  southern  angle  of 
its  cemetery,  is  a  remarkable  yew-tree,  which,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  is  coeval  with  the  sacred  structure; 
its  centre  having  been  sufliciently  hollow  from  time 
immemorial  for  three  or  four  persons  without  inconve- 
nience to  stand  upright  within  it.  The  girth  of  this 
tree  at  the  base,  and  for  nearly  10  feet  upwards, 
is  19  feet.  At  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
parish  are  the  ruins  of  Kilkeeran  Church,  with  some 
Crosses  of  curious  workmanship,  and  bearing  various  hie- 
roglyphic and  emblematical  devices.  At  Tyhroughney  is 
also  an  ecclesiastic  ruin  of  great  antiquity;  and  a 
stately  Castle,  whose  name  literally  meaning  "  Walsh's 
House,"  points  to  its  foundation  by  one  of  that  family ; 
though  popular  tradition,  in  this  as  so  many  instances, 
attributes  its  erection  to  King  John.  King  John  must 
indeed  have  been  an  indefatigable  builder,  if  all  the 
castles  ascribed  to  him  in  England  and  Ireland  were 
actually  reared  by  his  orders.  Near,  are  two  stately 
Moats,  of  conical  form,  flattened  at  the  top,  and  each 
with  a  foss  around  its  base. — Raths  and  Cromlechs,  are 
common  in  this  neighbourhood :  one  of  the  most  stu- 
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pendous  works  of  the  latter  kind  in  the  island  stands  on 
the  lands  of  Kilenogue,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  union.  The  altar-stone  of  this  cromlech  is  l6  feet 
long,  by  12  broad,  and  two  and  a  half  in  thickness,  with 
an  elevation  from  the  east  of  upwards  15  feet,  and  is 
supported  by  masses  of  rock,  placed  upright  on  their 
edges,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  strike  the  beholder 
with  awe  and  astonishment. — At  Moondigne  is  another 
heathen  structure,  consisting  of  large  upright  stones, 
placed  on  their  edges  in  the  earth,  as  if  enclosing  the 
tomb  (as  indeed  is  vulgarly  supposed)  of  one  of  the 
giant  race. 

The  parishioners  of  this  union  are  in  general  honest, 
sober,  and  industrious ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  follow- 
ing is  given  in  the  Statistical  Survey.  "  A  charitable 
loan  was  established  here  in  the  year  I8O6,  from  stock 
made  up  by  subscription,  to  the  amount  of  about  ^150. 
This  is  lent  out  in  small  sums  of  fro'm  one  guinea  to 
four,  as  required,  to  the  poor,  interest  free,  and  is  repaid 
weekly,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  British  for  every  guinea  so 
so  lent:  and  though  this  has  been  established  for  seven 
years,  and  none  of  the  money  ever  unemployed,  by 
which  the  collective  sum  of  nearly  ^2000  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  more  than  6OO  people,  there  has 
not  a  shilling  been  lost  by  either  fraud  or  bad  debts."* 

To  the  left  of  the  Waterford  road  from  Thomastown, 
in  the  parish  of  Listerling,  is  a  Danish  Fort  or  Moat, 
of  considerable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
foss,  from  which  the  parish  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
name,  which  is  literally  Lis-Eastling,  i.  e.  the  fort  of  the 
Easterlings,  or  Danes.  At  a  short  distance  from  this 
moat  is  a  subterraneous  cavern,  thought  to  have  com- 
municated with  it  by  an  arched  passage,  some  vestiges 
of  which  still  remain.  The  mouth  or  entrance  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  of  a  circular  shape, 

*  See  Statistical  Survey  of  Fiddown,  Vol.  I.  p.  357.  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Sf^ndys,  A.  M , 
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formed  by  flags  irregularly  placed,  and  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  a  large  oven.  It  is  at  present  but  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep ;  but  at  bottom,  at  either  extre- 
mity, there  are  marks  of  a  covered  sewer  or  passage, 
now  choaked  up,  but  to  which  the  more  aged  parish** 
loners  recollect  to  have  seen  stone  steps,  leading  down- 
wards. Very  probably,  it  was  intended  to  conceal  and 
store  com  in  ancient  times ;  some  caverns  similar  to  this 
having  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  country. — 
The  inhabitants  in  general  consist  of  what  in  this 
country  are  called  middling  farmers,  holding  farms  of 
from  10  to  30  acres.  The  universal  food  is  potatoes 
and  sour  milk ;  the  wealthiest  seldom  or  never  eating 
meat  above  two  or  three  times  a  year,  at  great  festivals, 
or  at  the  marriages  of  their  children.  When  the  priest 
holds  stations,  as  they  here  denominated,  for  confession, 
(the  population  being,  almost  without  an  exception, 
Roman-catholic)  he  is  generally  entertained  with  a 
breakfast  of  tea  and  white  bread,  as  a  very  unusual 
luxury;  and  on  these  occasions,  the  people  commonly 
borrow  the  tea-kettle,  tea-equipage,  &c.  from  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  being  the  only  person  possessed  of 
such  articles  in  the  parish.  The  generality  possess 
robust  and  vigorous  constitutions;  and,  until  the  late 
fall  in  the  price  of  their  agricultural  products,  occa- 
sioned by  the  return  of  peace,  appeared  singularly 
cheerful  and  happy. 

The  road  from  Thomastown  to  New  Ross,  just  within 
the  boundary  of  Wexford,  is  by  much  the  finest  drive 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  exhibiting  a  beautiful  suc- 
cession of  well'Wooded  glens  and  vales,  watered  by  the 
Nore,  on  its  way  to  form  an  union  with  the  Barrow. 
Ik  1ST  I  AGE,  pleasantly  seated  upon  the  river,  is  the  first 
town :  near  it  is  Woodstockf  the  handsome  mansion  of 
William  Tighe,  Esq. 

New  Ross  is  one  other  of  those  towns  so  command- 
ingly  situated  in  this  island,  as  immediately  to  arrest  the 
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attention,  and  elicit  the  admiration,  of  the  traveller. 
The  noble  Barrow,  just  enlarged  by  the  Nore,  rtins  at 
its  foot,  from  thence  flowing  on  to  the  harbour  of  Water- 
ford.  The  approach  is  by  a  long  and  handsonie  wooden 
Bridge,  inferior  only,  and  very  similar  to,  one  at  the 
last-mentioned  place,  which  was  constructed  by  the 
same  architect.  This  is  a  thriving  town,  and  one  of  the 
staple  ports  for  the  exportation  of  wool.  It  gives  title 
of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Gore :  the  magistrates  are  a 
sovereign,  deputy,  recorder,  bailiff,  and  town-clerk :  and 
it  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  The  Charter-School 
educates  60  boys.  Archdall  records  a  Crouched  Friary 
here,  "  built  on  the  summit  of  an  hill  in  the  town:"  but 
that  ''  one  of  the  friars  having  killed  a  principal  inhabi- 
tant,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  arose,  put  the  friars 
to  death,  and  totally  destroyed  the  friary. — The  monas- 
tery of  St.  Saviour,  for  conventual  franciscans,  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  first  foundation  by  Sir  John 
Devereux:  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  now  the 
Parish-Church/* 

The  country  for  a  considerable  distance,  going  from 
New  Ross  to  Waterford,  consists  of  vale  and  gentle  up- 
lands, industriously  cultivated ;  but  it  is  bare  of  trees 
nearly  the  whole  way  to  that  busy  city.  Gradually,  the 
soil  becomes  barren,  except  in  particular  spots,  but  is 
still  under  cultivation  wherever  cultivation  is  possible* 
The  cabins  by  the  way-side  are  mostly  of  the  very  worst 
description ;  and  the  children  scarcely  appear  to  pos* 
sess  an  article  of  regular  clothing. 

The  southern  road  from  New  Ross  to  the  sea  coast 
at  Fethard,  intersects^  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles, 
the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  where  is  a  hill,  called 
Slievekelter,  on  which  a  body  of  30,000  Irish  insurgents 
encamped  in  1798.  On  this  occasion,  Philip  Roach, 
a  fanatic  priest,  the  commander  of  the  rebel  force, 
dispatched  a  mandate  to  the  Rev.  James  Doyle,  the 
Koman-catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish,  commanding 
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him  and  his  flock,  on  pain  of  fire  and  sword,  to  repair 
to  the  camp ;  an  order  which,  the  worthy  minister  had 
the  courage  to  disobey:  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  same  individual's  truly  Christian  example  and 
exertions,  that  no  outrage  of  magnitude  on  person  or 
property  took  place  within  the  bounds  of  his  pastoral 
influence. 

The  ruins  of  Dunhrody  Abbey  occur  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Killesk.  This  abbey  was  founded  in  1182, 
by  Harvey  de  Montemaurisco,  to  whom  Earl  Strong- 
bow  had  committed  the  command  of  the  English  forces 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  repair  to  Henry  II.  to 
lay  his  Irish  conquests  at  the  monarch's  feet.  It 
was  on  the  return  of  Strongbow,  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  that  chieftain,  Montemaurisco  quitted 
the  army,  and  retained  but  a  small  portion  (the  present 
parish  of  Killesk)  of  the  lands  at  first  allotted  to  him, 
on  which  to  erect  his  religious  establishment.  Here  he 
settled  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order ;  and  taking,  the 
cowl,  became  himself  the  first  abbot.  The  remains  of 
this  extensive  building  exhibit  a  scene  combining  the 
awful  with  the  picturesque.  The  interior  walls  of  the 
church  are  nearly  entire:  on  each  side  the  chancel  are 
three  chapels,  vaulted  and  groined:  the  great  aisle  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  a  double  row  of  arches, 
supported  by  square  piers;  the  insides  of  which  arches 
have  a  moulding  springing  from  beautiful  consoles. 
The  tower,  rather  low  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
buildings,  is  supported  by  a  noble  arch:  the  cloisters 
appear  to  have  been  spacious,  but  their  ruins  alone 
remain :  and  some  other  ruinous  walls  indicate  where 
the  hall,  reflectory,  dormitory,  &c.  stood.  The  west 
window,  of  uncommon  form,  is  entire :  the  door  beneath 
it  was  actually  magnificent,  having  been  adorned  with 
open  fillagree-work,  cut  in  the  stone,  and  highly  raised 
from  its  surface.  In  a  nich  within  is  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  an  ecclesiastic,  beneath  which  was  fojfT 
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merly  a  handsome  sarcophagus ;  but  the  latter  was  some 
time  since  broken  to  pieces,  under  the  idea  that  it  con- 
tained hidden  treasure.  There  are  remains  of  several 
Castles  in  the  same  parish;  of  which,  Buttermilk  Castle^ 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  Barrow  for  the  protection  of  the 
fishery,  and  for  curing  the  fish  taken  in  that  part  of  the 
river  belonging  to  the  abbey,  is  the  most  curious. 

The  Barrow  runs  nearly  due  north  and  south  along 
the  western  skirts  of  Whitechurch,  and  Killesk,  until^ 
at  Duncannon  Fort,  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  harbour 
of  Waterford.  Above  that  fortress,  it  is  indiscriminately 
denominated  the  Barrow,  the  Suir,  and  the  Waterford 
river;  but  in  fact  it  is  by  the  junction  of  the  Barrow  and 
Suir,  properly  so  called,  assisted  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nore,  that  the  harbour  of  Waterford  is  formed.  At 
Ballyhack  Quay,  higher  up  the  river  than  the  fort,  is 
a  good  anchorage  ground,  where  ships  ride  securely  in 
any  weather;  and,  about  a  mile  northward  of  Duncan- 
non, at  King's  Bay,  an  inlet  and  gravelly  strand,  Lord 
Spenser  Chichester,  who  has  a  seat  near  called  Harriot 
Lodge,  has  built  a  pier  for  the  protection  of  boats. 

The  rock  on  which  Duncannon  Fort  stands  forms 
a  creek  in  the  river,  within  which  there  is  a  pier, 
accessible  to  vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  at  high  tide  and 
in  fine  weather.  The  fort  is  built,  like  Dunbrody 
Abbey,  of  a  granite  found  in  a  quarry  near  Ballyhack : 
it  was  erected  about  1588,  to  pirotect  Waterford  from  ' 
any  attempt  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  famed  invincible 
Armada  was  at  that  period  a  source  of  alarm  to  every 
coast  surrounding  the  British  Isles.  It  stands  on  the  fiat 
surface  of  the  precipitous  rock  mentioned,  which  over-* 
looks  the  harbour,  and  is  at  the  present  moment  a  strong 
military  station,  under  the  charge  of  a  Governor  and 
Fort-Major.  The  Governor's  House,  and  the  Chapel, 
are  small,  but  neat;  and  the  Barracks  are  well-built, 
Cromwell  saw  Duncannon;  but,  conscious  of  its  strength, 
invested  it  for  a  short  time,  and  withdrew :  and  it  might 
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probably  have  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  his  »oii-m-law 
Ireton,  to  whom  he  left  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  had 
not  its  commandant,  in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of 
Waterford,  which  seemed  to  nullify  his  own  efforts, 
capitulated  on  the  14th  of  August,  l650.  In  169O,  it 
"was  garrisoned  by  the  adherents  of  James  II.;  but  on 
its  summons  by  King  William's  army,  seconded  by  the 
appearance  of  16  hostile  frigates  in  the  harbour,  the 
garrison  surrendered,  James  having  previously  left  the 
fortress  for  France. — The  village  of  Dun  cannon  joins 
the  Fort,  and  owes  its  support  chiefly  to  the  military 
stationed  there,  and  to  the  produce  of  a  few  fishing 
boats.  It  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  family  of 
Ponsonby,  now  Earls  of  Bessborough. 

Ballyhack,  where  is  the  quay  before  mentioned^ 
IS  a  fishing  and  market-town,  supported  by  the  ship^ 
ping  that  anchor  in  the  river,  a  few  fishing  boats,  and 
a  trifling  trade  in  corn  and  pigs  for  the  Waterford 
merchants.  Here  is  the  only  Church  in  the  union  of 
Killesk,  which  is  in  a  state  of  repair.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  over  the  river:  upon  its  rebuilding,  in  1788, 
the  late  Marquis  of  Donegal  contributed  liberally  toward 
defraying  the  expence.  Its  single  bell  was  the  gift  of 
Lord  Spencer  Chichester;  who  also  aided  the  building 
of  a  handsome  Roman-catholic  chapel  at  Ramsgrange, 

The  general  occupation  of  the  people  of  this  district 
is  agriculture :  ^ere  is  no  established  manufacture  of 
any  article,  if  we  except  that  of  straw  bonnets,  which  is 
very  common  with  the  females  throughout  the  county  of 
Wexford,  and  serves  at  least  to  secure  them  a  neat 
head-dress  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  But  the  females 
also  assist  the  male  inhabitants  of  this,  and  many  other 
parts,  by  their  labours  in  most  departments  of  husbandry: 
here  they  not  only  dig  potatoes  and  reap  corn,  but  arc 
very  frequently  seen  driving  the  plough  and  the  cart* 
Potatoes  and  milk  are  the  usual  food  of  the  peasantry ; 
but  on  Sundays  the  better  sort  have  pork,  and  oaten 


bread  in  summer  and  harvest  time.  Upon  the  wkole^ 
a»  their  contigiiity  to  the  sea  also  affords  them  opporta^^ 
nities  of  procuring  fish,  as  the  tithes  of  fouivfifiths  of  the 
district  merge  in  the  rents,  which  are  very  moderate, 
and  as  the  proprietor  is  resident  among  them,  their 
situation  must  be  considered  as  more  than  commonly 
fortunate. 

Fethard,  formerly  a  town  of  some  note,  is  now 
much  decayed ;  but  pa^ts  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  some 
of  its  gates,  remain:  and  it  is  still  governed  by  a 
sovereign,  vice-sovereign,  recorder,  portrieve,  and  town-*' 
clerk.  Its  Castk  staatid^  on  a  point  of  land,  which  forms 
the  south-west  entrance  of  BannoW  bay.  This  building 
has  been  greatly  altered  and  modernised ;  the  original^ 
e&tramce,  doors,  and  windows,  much  enlarged ;  and  ike 
outside  covered  with  plaster.  The  stairs  in  one  part  are 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  round  tower,  at  one' 
angle,  which  is  strongly  and  elegantly  built,  remains  in 
its  ancient  state :  its  projecting  crown  and  battlements 
aire  supported  by  brackets ;  and  there  is  an  opening  all 
round,  by  which  missiles  and  arrows  might  be  showered 
upon  an  enemy.  In  1649,  this  castle  surrendered  to 
GromwelL 

Five  miles  from  Fethard,  and  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  Sf  long  neck  of  land  which  assists  to  form  the  harbour 
of  Waterford,  appears  an  ancient  circular  building, 
called  Hook  Tower,  now  used  as  a  lighthouse,  but 
whose  application  to  this  purpose  is  of  modem  date-. 
Tradition  ascribes  this  structure  to  a  Rose  Macrue^ 
sister  of  Earl  Strongbow,  but  with  less  probability  than 
it  gives  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  New  Ross  ta  the 
same  lady.  The  stoiy  may  however  be  cotrect,  so  fai* 
as  regards  the  era  of  its  construction ;  for,  though  it  is  of 
low  form^  and  the  diameter  pretty  considerable,  yet 
it  tapers  upwards — ^an  accidental  distinction  very  pro- 
bably-^but  one  suffici^t  to  render  it  unlike  the  Danish 
Tower  of  Reginald  at  Waterford,  and  the  Norwegtaii- 
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Nidi,  though  some  antiquarians  think  it  may  possibly 
have  been  built  by  the  Danes.  It  is  founded  on  a  rock, 
whose  summit  is  pretty  considerably  elevated  above  the 
marine  surges,  and  which  shelves  into  smaller  rocks  on 
one  side,  and  is  faced  by  a  precipice  on  the  other.  The 
ascent  to  the  top  is  by  a  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  whose  strength  is  still  immense. 

Nearer  to  Fethard,  on  the  same  peninsular  projection 
of  land,  stands  Slade  Castle,  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  and  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Slade  Bay,  It  is  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  now  serves  as  a  magazine.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  little  village  of  Slade  support  them- 
selves by  fishing. 

To  the  left  of  the  road  we  have  been  traversing  from 
New  Ross,  lie  Clonmines  and  Tintern,  neither  of  which 
must  be  passed  unnoticed. 

Clonmines  is  governed  by  a  portrieve.  The  family 
of  Cavanagh,  descended  from  the  Mac  Morroghs,  Kings 
of  Leinster,  founded  kh  Abbey  here  in  1385:  i.e.  10 
years  before  they  surrendered  the  sovereignty  of  the 
parts  they  yet  retained  to  Richard  II.,  in  lieu  of  an 
annual  pension  of  80  marks,  which  was  continued  to 
them  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  This  religious 
establishment  was  once  very  extensive ;  but  remains  of 
the  church  only  are  now  to  be  seen,  together  with  the 
foundations  of  the  cloisters,  and  one  row  of  their  highly 
ornamented  arches.  The  western  window  was  evidently 
very  fine;  its  material  is  red  granite,  but  it  now  looks 
white,  from  being  covered  with  a  moss  of  the  latter  colour. 
Of  the  same  stone  are  the  architrave  of  the  west  door, 
the  arches  of  the  cloisters,  and  a  monument  within  the 
church.  The  entire  building  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  well  capable  of  defence :  vestiges  of  a  portcullis  are 
to  be  seen  in  an  outward  gate. 

Tintern,  of  itself,  is  nowise  remarkable;  but  it  con- 
tains remains  of  a  noble  Abbey ^  of  the  foundation  of 
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which  Archdall  gives  the  following  account.  "  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Pembroke,  being  in  great  danger  and 
peril  at  sea,  made  a  vow  to  found  an  abbey  in  that 
place  where  he  should  first  arrive  in  safety,  and  this 
was  the  bay  of  Tintern.  He  religiously  performed  his 
vow,  dedicated  his  abbey  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  set- 
tled a  convent  of  Cistercian  monks  here,  whom  he 
brought  from  Tintern  Abbey  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  granted  them  large  possessions  near  the 
river  Bann/'  The  abbey,  formerly  much  larger  than 
at  present,  was  converted  into  a  dwelling-house  by 
Vesey  Colclough,  Esq.  who  retained  only  the  Gothic 
contour  of  the  building,  but  surrounded  it  with  well 
executed  walls  and  battlements  in  the  ancient  style, 
which  already  begin  to  look  like  parts  of  the  original 
structure.  Under  the  fostering  patronage  of  that  gentle- 
man's successor,  the  late  John  Colclough,  Esq.,  Tintern 
set  an  example  to  the  neighbouring  country  in  comfort- 
ably slated  farm-houses,  with  plantations  around  them, 
&c.  which  has  not  been  without  its  effect. 

On  quitting  New  Ross  for  Wexford,  our  departure 
was  delayed  by  an  untoward  incident.  Our  chaise- 
horses,  we  were  informed,  were  out  "  setting  potatoes  j*' 
but  the  vehicle,  it  was  engaged,  would  be  ready  to  start 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  that  time  had  about 
thrice  passed,  our  enquiries  were  met  by  accounts  of  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  from  the  field,  with  intelligence 
that  "  one  of  the  horses  was  coming  in  the  cart.''  The 
^  chaise  now,  therefore,  appeared  in  the  street,  fronting  the 
inn;  but,  not  a  little  to  our  chagrin,  another  hour  passed 
away,  without  bringing  even  the  single  horse  accom- 
panied by  its  agricultural  incumbrance.  All  complaints 
were  vain.  The  animal  announced  at  last  entered  the 
yard:  at  which,  the  pOst-boy,  who  had  not  before  been 
perceived,  came  out  in  apparent  bustle ;  but  what  was 
our  astonishment,  when,  instead  of  harnessing  the  horse 
that  had  arrived  to  the  chaise,  by  way  of  somewhat 
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toward  furthering  the  journey,  his  haste  was  seen  all  at 
once  to  subside  upon  inspecting  one  of  the  hind  wheels, 
which  he  -began  deliberately  to  take  ofif  in  order  to  re- 
place it  with  another.  This  was  enough  to  weary  patience 
itself;  but  remonstrances  were  lost  upon  all  the  seve<- 
ral  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  At  length, 
the  second  horse  came  in  sight;  and,  after  txDo  hours  ani 
a  half  thus  passed  in  vexing  expectation,  both  animali 
were  attached  to  the  vehicle,  and  we  set  out.  All  this 
was  naturally  thought  a  very  sufficient  specimen  of 
"  Posting  in  Ireland ;"  but  our  farce  of  "  Delays  and 
Blunders"  was  not  even  to  end  here: — scarcely  were 
three  miles  accomplished  by  the  already  wearied  steeds, 
when  the  farther  discovery  was  made  by  the  sagacious 
post-boy,  exactly  previous  to  our  reaching  a  blacksmith's 
jshed  by  the  way-side,  that  one  of  the  horses  wanted  a 
new  shoe.  We  hope  our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of 
the  traveller's  propensity  to  exaggerate,  when  we  proceed 
to  assure  them,  that  both  the  shoe  and  nails  required, 
were  to  be  made  by  the  blacksmith  while  we  sat  motioa-* 
less  in  the  carriage,  and  consequently  that  at  least 
another  hour  was  thus  inevitably  wasted.  To  our 
great  satisfaction,  we  at  length  reached  the  place  of 
our  immediate  destination,  having  passed  only  the  post^ 
to\yn  of  Tag  HMO N  on  our  way,  which  possesses  no* 
thing  remarkable.  The  road  leading  however  through 
A  part  of  the  union  of  Adamstowk,  we  may  notice 
whatever  is  most  worthy  of  observation  within  the 
bounds  of  that  parochial  district. 

On  the  right,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  is  the 
singular  rock  called  Carrick-Bum,  which  is  in  fact  a 
mountain  of  flint-stone,  of  small  base,  but  whose  altitude 
may  be  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  it  is 
visible  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  and  in  all  direc* 
tions;  and  from  it  the  coast  of  Wales  is  distinctly  seeii 
on  a  clear  day.  Near  the  foot  of  this  stupendous  rock, 
are  the  ruins  of  ScuUabogue  Bam^  in  which,  horrid  t9 
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i«iate,  195  Protestants  were  burned  by  the  insurgents 
of  1798. 

The  remainder  of  the  parish  of  Adamstown  is  easily 
described,  as  there  is  ^*  neither  town,  village,  inn,  nor 
gentleman's  seat'^  in  it.  But  it  should  not  be  omitted, 
that  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Edward  Barton, 
(who  in  right  of  this  living  is  Archdeacon  of  Ferns) 
has  built  a  handsome  Church,  and  a  large  commodious 
Glebe'House,  four  stories  high,  with  an  adjoining  square 
of  offices.  Yet  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  dis- 
trict are  Roman-catholic ;  the  families  of  that  persuasion 
amounting  to  almost  400,  while  those  of  the  Protestant 
faith  do  not  exceed  14.  The  Roman-catholic  chapels 
are  four  in  number,  and  there  are'  two  parish-priests. 
Education,  throughout  the  parish,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb; 
for  though  all  are  willing  to  learn,  the  popish  school- 
masters here  are  but  little  qualified  to  teach;  and 
though  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  "  could  say  much, 
and  would  be  willing  to  do  much,  in  this  matter,''  yet, 
**  circumstanced  as  he  is,  without  a  single  resident  gen- 
tleman in  his  district;  he  has  no  co-operation,  and  no 
influence." 

The  neighbouring  parish  of  Killegny  is  literally 
without  objects  of  interest  upon  its  surface;  yet  the 
statistical  data  honestly  submitted  to  the  world  in  the 
"  Survey,''  by  its  present  incumbent,  should  meet  the 
eye  of  every  philanthropist  in  the  three  kingdoms;  foy 
unless  such  facts,  so  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
resident  witnesses,  are  widely  known  to  the  friends  of 
humanity,  their  existence  might  very  rationally  be 
questioned. — "  The  number  of  families  who  pay 
tithes,  is  311»:  the  number  of  those  who  are  too  poor, 
on  account  of  rack-rent,  23; — total,  334;  of  these  only 
16  are  Protestant. — Except  very  few,  who  have  old 
leases  not  yet  expired,  the  people  are  in  general  most 
miserably  poor;  as  the  estate  of  one  gentleman  extends 
almost  over  the  whole  union,  where  rents  and^  duties 
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combined  are  exorbitant.  The  food  is  potatoes  alone, 
or  at  best  potatoes  with  herrings  or  buttermilk ;  their 
dress  generally  rags ;  their  appeaVance  generally  pallid, 
yet  not  much  subject  to  disorders,  except  the  ague, 
which  prevails  every  spring  and  summer. — The  poorer 
classes  are  industrious  and  quiet  in  general ;  not  how- 
ever averse  to  insurrection,  if  opportunity  should  occur : 
they  are  in  extreme  subjection  to  the  priests,  and  attend 
chapel  in  all  weathers  alike. — There  are  two  Roman- 
catholic  chapels.  There  is  no  Protestant  chapel;  but 
one  church,  situated  on  the  outland  of  the  union,  and  in 
the  wildest  part  of  it ;  surrounded  by  a  bog ;  with  the 
road  to  it  not  passable  in  winter,  except  along  the  tops 
of  ditches,  for  footmen.  There  is  neither  glebe,  nor 
nor  glebe-house.  Before  the  time  of  the  present 
incumbent,  the  landlord  was  bestowed  (was  exempted 
from)  the  tithe  of  his  demesne  of  above  500  acres;  and 
the  richer  any  one  was,  the  less  he  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  real  value:  the  rule  has,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  been  inverted.* — ^The  houses  in  the  union  are 
in  general  wretched  cabins  of  clay  and  thatch.  The 
highest  rent  for  the  best  land,  ^2.  7s.  &c. — but  it  mu^t 
be  observed,  that  besides  the  rent  of  the  great  estate,  the 
tenants  are  subject  to  the  following: — a  fine,  of  at  least 

*  *^  The  rule  is  g^enerally  to  give  the  tithes  cheapest  to  the  richest 
men.  Thus,  in  a  parish  contiguous  to  that  of  Gorey,  a  farmer,  who 
might  have  influence  in  raising  opposition,  has  a  lease  of  his  tithe  for 
a  shilling  an  acre  for  between  2  and  300  acres  of  the  most  productive 
land  in  the  parish,  while  others  pay  three  or  four  shillings  an  acre  for 
far  less  productive  land.  Many  other  instances  also  are  well-known 
to  the  writer;  these  it  is  supposed,  the  clergy  may  not  be  willing  to 
fivow."  ^*  To  fix  the  rate  of  tithes,  during  his  incumbency,  by  an 
fu:reable  charge,  for  the  encouragement  of  his  parishioners,  the 
incumhent  proposed,  some  years  ago,  to  divide  the  sum  actually 
received  by  him  for  the  tithes  of  his  parish  by  the  number  of  acres  in 
it,  to  make  the  quotient  the  charge  on  each  acre,  and  to  set  leases  of 
bis  tithes  to  all  his  parishioners,  during  his  incumbency,  at  that  rate. 
The  proposal  was  joyfully  received  j  but  it  was  declined  by  the  land- 
lord, who  would,  if  he  consented,  be  obliged  to  pay  his  proportion  for 
his  gre^t  demesne." — Same  Work, 
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half  a  year's  rent,  as  fees  to  the  agent;  duty-fowl  for 
the  consumption  of  his  household  ;  great  requisitions  of 
work,  as  often  as  they 'are  called,  for  agriculture  on  his 
demesne  of  above  500  acres ;  the  drawing  of  turf,  coals, 
limestone,  &c.;  the  spinning  of  Aax  for  the  landlord's 
family;  and  various  perquisites  to  the  agent,  who  has 
only  a  nominal  salary,  and  must  be  paid  in  various  ways 
by  the  tenants.     To  estimate  the  value  of  these  (fines, 
perquisites,  &c.)  is  difficult;  but  most  of  the  tenants  are 
thus  retained  in  wretched  poverty,  unable  ever  to  pay 
up  their  rent,  and  constantly  in  the  power  of  the  land- 
lord,  who,    if  they  give  the   least  offence,   can  drive 
them  from  their  land. — Among  the  observations  which 
might  be  made,  is,  that  the  Protestant  religion  declines 
among  the  lower  classes;  as  the  people  of  that  descrip- 
tion are   not   encouraged,    they  are   apt   to  emigrate 
when  opportunity  serves,   and,  to  gain  favour  with  the 
great  majority,  to   turn  Roman-catholics.     A   Protes- 
tant,  male  or   female,  married  to   a  Roman-catholic, 
invariably  adopts  the  Roman-catholic  religion. — If  all 
duties  of  work,  fowl,  &c.  to  the  landlord  and  agent 
were  abolished,  so  that  the  tenants  would  have  only 
a  determinate  rent  to  pay,  they  would  feel  their  proper- 
ties more  secure,  would  have  more  inducement  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  would  improve  their  circumstances, 
would  appear  more  respectable  in  their  own  opinions, 
would  be  more  enabled  to  have  their  children  taught, 
and  thus  would  improve  the  rising  generation.*'     The 
author    makes    two   other    remarks    worthy    notice; 
viz.    that    the   roads    throughout   the    union     "  are 
seldom  well  repaired,  presentments  (for  that  purpose) 
seeming  to  be  jobs  for  money  to   pay  rents :"  and  that 
"  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  no  Protestant  was  killed  in 
,  the  unioii  of  Killegny,  nor  house  burned,  although  the 
case  was  widely  different  in  all  the  parishes  around." 
This  last  circumstance   is  ascribed  to  ''  the   humane 
exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  the  priest  of  this  parish, 
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who  maintaiaed  the  family  of  Mr.  Samiiel  Francis,  tKe 
then  rector,  when  that  family  must  otherwise  haye 
starved;  and  to  the  exertions  *also  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Fitzhenry,  a  Roman-catholic  gentleman  who  went  widi 
the  rebels,  but  took  no  command,  and  used  influence  ool  j 
in  saving  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Protestants.'^ 

The  main  road  from  New  Ross  to  Eniscorthy  inter- 
sects the  miserable  parish  just  described :  it  of  course 
presents  no  features  deserving  farther  remark;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that,  on  leaving  the  former  town  to 
pursue  this  track,  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Leinster  is 
obtained  from  the  summit  of  a  hill  over  the  vale  of  the 
.  Barrow.  The  river  is  here  of  noble  breadth,  and  its 
iwindings  delightfully  picturesque :  the'more  distant  hills, 
and  the  tower  of  an  old  castle  on  the  right  bank,  contri- 
bute to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  prospect. 

Wexford,  the  shire  and  assize  town,  situate  upon 
the  river  Slaney,  which  here  empties  itself  into  the 
ocean,  was  founded  by  the  Danes,  who  called  it  IVess" 
/ordy  from  whence  it  derived  its  modem  name.  It 
sends  one  member  to  parliament;  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  mayor  of  the  staple,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  a 
town-clerk;  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
Talbot,  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Jiaven  is  large ;  but  it  is  a  bar  harbour,  and  no  vessels 
can  reach  the  town  that  draw  above  10  feet  water;  all 
jsuch  being  obliged  to  load  and  unload  in  a  creek  about 
three  miles  distant,  where  indeed  there  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water,  but  no  shelter  from  the  prevalent  south- 
-west winds.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended 
by  two  forts ;  that  on  the  north  side  is  called  Fort  Mar^ 
gtiret,  and  that  on  the  south  Fort  Roselain.  The  chief 
article  of  export  is  corn,  particularly  barley  and  malt. 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  here  very  plentiful  and 
cheap,  but  more  especially  the  finest  wild-fowl,  from 
the  month  of  November  to  May.  It  is  also  celebrated 
ior  oysters  of  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  flavour. — The 
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£rU  Eiiiglifih  fences  which  set  foot  in  Irebod,  landed  at 
Wexford. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  priory  in  this  town, 
called  SelkserAbhey^  of  which  the  Danes  are  said  to  have 
been  the  founders,  and  the  Roche  family  its  patrons  and 
munificent  benefactors.  The  remnant  of  the  church 
^hews  it  to  have  been  plainly  constructed,  of  a  blackish 
Siont :  the  tower  in  the  centre  is  large,  much  decayed  9t 
^he  top,  the  arches  which  support  it  resting  on  plain 
square  piers,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  octago«- 
nal. — The  ruined  Clutrch  of  St,  Maty  is  small,  but  seems 
to  have  been  of  excellent  workmanship.  It  is  remarka- 
•ble  for  its  elegant  arches,  supported  by  round  columns, 
the  cases  and  capitals  of  which  are  of  a  pecidiar  con- 
struction, and  the  sha^  of  hewn  stone.  The  windows 
ftre  quite  plain. 

To  the  south,  south-east,  and  soutlL-west  of  the  town 
of  Wexford  extend  the  baronies  known  by  the  names  of 
f  OKTH  and  Bargy,  whose  inhabitants  are  in  language, 
manners,  customs,  and  minds,  a  race  peculiar  and 
•distinct  from  all  the  other  natives  of  the  island.  These 
ilistricts  are,  by  the  peasantry  of  Wexford  in  general, 
■denominated  the  '^  English  baronies;''  and  the  current 
tradition  ascribes  their  origin  to  the  earliest  colony  from 
the  sister  country,  which  settled  here  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.;  but  we  rather  favour  the  opinion,  that  they 
were  a  Saxon  tribe  who  migrated  hither  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  transmission  of  these  peculiarities  to  their 
existing  descendants,  may  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing that,  as  they  occupied  the  lands  of  which  the  original 
Irish  were  dispossessed,  but  which  comprehended  so  very 
small  a  territory,  they  were  compelled  to  live  secluded, 
dared  not  to  mingle  vfith  the  late  and  jealous  occupiers, 
and  of  course  could  require  no  knowledge  of  the  hdbits 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  planted,  nor  of 
their  dialect — a  dialect,  of  which  to  the  present  day  diey 
do  not  understand  so  much  as  a  word.    The  seclusioa 
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which  a  regard  to  safety  first  taught  them,  the  pride  aris- 
ing from  conscious  superiority  probably  instructed  them 
to  preserve,  when  the  necessity  for  it  was  past ;  and  thus, 
though  the  natural  increase  of  population  obliged  them 
gradually  to  extend  their  settlements,  they  carried  with 
them  in  their  progress  their  native  tongue  and  habits, 
still  keeping  within  the  limits  of  these  baronies  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  first  seats  of  their  ancestors. 
Owing  to  this  mode  of  ponduct  it  may  be,  that  they  to 
this  day  speak  the  language  in  which  Chaucer,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote ;  a 
fact,  which  the  author  of  the  Survey  of  one  of  the 
parishes  in  Forth  conceives  himself  **  warranted  to  state 
from  the  following  circumstance.  He  was  in  a  field 
on  his  farm  reading  Ogle's  edition  of  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  near  to  labourers  who  were  conversing 
in  this  to  him  unknown  tongue.  It  chanced  that  he 
threw  his  eyes  towards  some  words,  that  he  fancied 
might  resemble  those  they  were  repeating,  if  sounded : 
he  arrested  their  attention  whilst  he  read  the  lines.  He 
cannot  however  describe  the  surprise,  pride,  and  pleasure 
which  these  creatures  manifested  at  being  able  to  under- 
stand what  was  in  a  "  book."  They  were  fully  compe- 
tent to  interpret,  explain,  and  even  to  translate  every 
line  and  passage;  and  that  more  to  his  satisfaction  than 
did  Dryden  or  Johnson."  But,  notwithstanding  that 
these  people  use  their  vernacular  Saxon,  (which  this 
dialect  should  in  strictness  of  speech  be  called),  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  they  are  very  tolerable 
masters  of  modern  English,  though  they  do  not  adopt  it 
without  some  particularities.  Their  frequent  mode  of 
salutation  is  one  of  these :  on  passing  each  other  they 
^will  ask — "  is  it  long  since?" — meaning,  has  the  time 
since  we  met  appeared  tedious  to  you— and  the  reply  is 
couched  in  artless  but  kind  courtesy,  "  yea.  joi/*  That 
many  of  them  retain  in  their  features  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  South  Welsh,  some  of  whose  names  they 
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also  have  among  them,  confirms  the  tradition  of  their 
descent  from  the  original  adventurers  in  Strongbow's 
time;  for  they,  it  is  well  known,  were  in  great  part 
natives  of  Wales;  but,  as  the  language  of  these  is,  with 
little  difference,  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
baronies,  it  would  seem  that  they  acquired  it  by  inter-  • 
mixture  with  their  more  numerous  predecessors  in  the 
fifth  century. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  any  country  a  more  respect- 
able yeomanry,  than  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy 
almost  every  where  present.  Their  cabins,  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  mud,  are  always  well  built,  most 
neatly  thatched,  and  as  comfortable  within,  and  as  white 
without,  as  cleanliness  and  lime-wash  can  make  them. 
Their  offices  are  equally  neat  and  commodious,  and  fre- 
quently so  numerous,  that  they  are  said  to  have  houses 
for  every  purpose.  But  the  inhabited  hut  is  here  clearly 
distinguishable  by  its  brick  chimney,  and  glass  windows ; 
and  they  not  unfrequently  have  painted  iron  gates  to 
their  little  courts.  In  every  other  respect,  the  difference 
is  marked  between  these  and  the  other  peasantry  of  the 
country  in  general.  Never  does  the  traveller  in  this 
district  meet  with  any  person  barefooted,  and  but  very 
rarely  even  bare-headed :  the  females  all  possess  hats  or 
bonnets,  chiefly  of  straw,  the  product  of  the  soil,  and 
manufactured  by  themselves.  The  latter  are  allowed 
to  be  very  handsome,  amiable,  and  correct  in  their 
conduct;  and  as  they  are  most  industriously  employed 
on  working  days,  their  little  vanities  of  dress  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  which  it  may  be  acknowledged  are 
somewhat  too  extravagantly  displayed,  must  be  forgiven 
by  all  but  the  rigidly  censorious.  In  personal  and  in 
domestic  cleanliness  both  sexes,  are  deserving  of  every 
praise ;  and  in  a  salubrious  climate,  as  this  must  upon 
the  whole  be  considered,  (though  some  parts  are  subject 
to  agues,)  the  general  health  is  the  unfailing  conse- 
quence.   The  food  of  the  district  is  as  superior  as  all 
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its  other  peculiarities ;  the  poorest  seldom  dining  without 
either  flesh  meat  or  fish;  oatmeal  is  rarely  used;  but 
barley-bread  and  milk  forms  the  ordinary  breakfast,  and 
potatoes  and  milk  the  usual  closing  meal,  of  the  day*^ 
Fuel  alone  is  rather  scarce;  and  they  are  obliged  to 
adopt  bean  stalks  and  furze  along  with  their  Englisk 
coal,  which  is  imported  by  way  of  Wexford. 

The  land  in  general  being  fertile  to  an  unusual  degree, 
is  one  grand  source,  co-operating  with  their  industry  and 
sobriety,  of  these  various  blessings.  Marl  is  found  upon 
almost  every  farm;  and  is  readily  discovered,  at  what"* 
ever  depth,  by  a  certain  weed  that  never  fails  to  grow 
over  its  bed.  Beside  which,  the  great  extent  of  coast 
is  productive  of  vast  quantities  of  sea-weed,  to  be  used 
as  manure.  Industry  is  here  the  prevailing  features 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  are  seen  working 
in  the  fields  together,  from  day-break  till  sun-set; 
except  at  noon,  when  they  both  dine  and  sleepy  taking 
what  is  called  their  "  entitle^"  for  about  two  hours.  At 
this  time,  their  doors  are  closed ;  and  a  stillness,  like  that 
which  prevails  at  midnight  in  other  parts,  is  here 
observed  at  mid-day.  They  work  to  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening  at  home,  chiefly  at  the  manufacture  of  coarse- 
linen  and  woollen  cloths  for  their  own  consumption,  to> 
make  up  for  this  indulgence.  In  several  parts,  they 
aiso  retain  the  old  custom,  still  common  in  Wales, 
of  dressing  the  graves  of  their  departed  relations  andi 
friends  with  flowers  and  evergreens,  at  stated  times  of 
the  year,  when  they  will  kneel  and  pray  for  some  time> 
over  them. 

The  number  of  Castles,  that  have  been  erected  on  the- 
coasts  of  the  connected  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  is^ 
a^  suflicient  ground  for  presuming  that  these  districts 
were  as  much  distinguished  for  fertility  and  other  natural 
advantages  formerly  as  they  are  at  the  present  time 
These  buildings  are  generally  single  insulated  towers 
but  in  some  instances  there  appear  to  have  been  four  c 
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such  towers,  forming  so  many  angles,  connected  by  highi 
waUsy  altogether  enclosing  a  pretty  considerable  area* 
The  general  supposition  as  to  the  origin  of  these  castles' 
is,  that  they  were  erected  to  secure  the  possessions* 
of  the  English  invaders  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. — a 
supposition  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of 
probability.  If,  however,  they  a£forded  protection  and 
security  to  the  adventurers  of  that  period  against  the 
dispossessed  Irish,  they  could  confer  neither  upon  their 
owners  against  the  artillery  of  Cromwell;  and  thai 
successful  general,  having  conquered  this  entire  country^ 
bestowed  the  whole  in  debentures  upon  his  army» 
Some  oi  these  castles  have  been  converted  into  dwelling 
houses,  with  modern  roofs  and  windows;  while  others 
are  permitted  to  retain  their  original  air  of  feudal 
grandeur:  with  very  few  exceptions,  they,  together 
with  the  estates  attached  to  them,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  from  Cromwell's  adherents  to  this  day; 
and  are  highly  prized,  as  conferring  consequence  on  the 
proprietors,  who  add  the  word  "  castle''  as  a  finale  ta 
the  ancient  names  of  their  abodes,  as  Hill  Castle,  Bargy 
Castle,  Killiane  Castle,  Johnstown  Castle,  &c.  &c« 

In  the  parish  of  Carne  (barony  of  Forth),  and  near 
its  termination  in  the  most  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island,  called  Carnsore  Point,  is  a  ruin  of  a  very  ancient 
Chapel,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Vaugh's,  standing  in 
a  cemetery,  wherein  none  but  the  bodies  of  persons 
drowned  by  shipwreck  have  been  interred  for  many 
years.  From  its  rude  architecture,  it  appears  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  The  Castle  of  Cloeasty  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  kind  just  described,  being  between 
70  and  80  feet  in  height,  and  in  high  preservatioBi 
is  also  in  this  parish,  standing  on  the  property  of  the 
Waddy  family. 

The  well-known  Light-house  on  the  Ttiscar  Rock^ 
which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  the  south- east 
extremity  of  the  coast  of  \yex£ord,  was  completed  on 
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the  14th  of  June,  1815,  by  the  "Corporation  for  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  Port  of  Dublin,"  (whose 
duties  extend  to  the  management  of  the  lights  around' 
the  coast  of  Ireland),  and  has  proved  of  inestimable' 
utility  in  the  salvation  of  property  and  life  upon  this 
dangerous  shore.  The  Tuscar  Rock  is  about  300  feet 
in  length,  150  in  breadth,  and  its  most  elevated  part 
30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high-water  mark. 
On  its  base,  which  runs  shelving  into  the  water,  the 
surges  rise  as  on  an  inclined  plane;  and  though  the 
summit  is  so  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
tide,  it  is  constantly  submerged  by  the  wintry  storms. 
This  rock  is  justly  styled  the  Eddystone  of  Ireland. 
The  light-house  was  commenced  by  laying  horizontal 
beams  firmly  connected  to  it  by  iron  cramps:  on  this  a 
platform  was  raised,  and  huts  erected  to  contain  and 
shelter  the  workmen.  Scarcely  were  they  lodged  here, 
when  a  West-Indiaman,  bound  for  Liverpool,  with  107 
souls  and  a  valuable  cargo  on  board,  went  to  pieces  in 
the  night  on  the  base  of  the  rock;  and  the  crew, 
excepting  four,  were  raised  by  these  workmen  to  the 
summit  by  means  of  ropes,  and  received  into  their  rude 
habitations.  About  six  weeks  after  this  accident,  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  of  October,  the  sea  was  agitated 
with  such  unusual  violence,  that  some  of  the  men  in  the 
huts  ran,  terror-stricken,  undressed,  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  rock ;  but  before  the  others  could  escape,  a  surge, 
striking  the  foundations  of  their  dwellings,  swept  the 
whole  away,  with  their  inmates  in  their  beds.  Those 
who  had  gained  the  point,  were  miraculously  preserved 
by  clinging  to  it,  while  the  waves  beat  over  them ;  but 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  this  perilous  situation, 
from  the  Sunday  morning,  four  o'clock,  when  the  storm 
happened,  to  the  Wednesday  following ;  till  which  time, 
the  surge  was  too  violent  to  allow  of  any  vessels  approach- 
ing them.  So  awful  was  the  general  impression  made  by 
this  catastrophe,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
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any  workmen  could  be  again  induced  to  approach  the 
rock.  But  at  length  the  work  was  resumed :  Smeaton's 
plan  of  the  Eddystone  light-house  was  adopted  for  a 
model:  the  stones  were  granite,  raised  from  the  rocks 
near  Dublin ;  and  there  the  whole  materials  of  the  build- 
ing were  fitted,  previously  to  their  being  conveyed 
to  Tuscar.  Over  each  course  of  stone,  was  run  a  chain 
of  cramps,  counter-sunk,  and  leaded;  in  this  way  the 
whole  was  cramped :  and  as  the  iron-work  is  protected 
from  the  air  and  sea,  it  is  not  liable  to  become  corroded. 
It  was  completed  in  18  months,  and  cost  ^30,000.  The 
building  is  of  the  usual  circular  form:  its  height,  82 
feet.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  on  the  revolving 
principle :  with  a  deep  red  light  at  intervals,  caused  by 
coloured  glass,  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  To  vessels 
at  a  distance  it  presents  a  strong  light  once  in  two 
minutes,  being  the  period  of  revolution,  and  the  red 
light  at  every  third  appearance.  Two  very  large  bells 
are  also  attached  to  the  building,  placed  in  the  outer 
gallery,  which  are  tolled  by  machinery  in  thick  weather, 
snow,  &c.  when  the  light  might  not  be  discernible. 
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EXCURSION  XII. 

Trom  Dublin  to  Kilgobbin,  as  described;  and  by  Enms" 
kern/y  Powerscourt,  the  Dargle,  Glendalochy  Rathdrumy 
Can/sforty  Tinehalt/y  Clonegally  and  Newtown  Barry y  to 
Enniscorthy:  returning  through  FemSy  Goreyy  ArkloWy 
WickloWy  and  Brayy  to  Dublin. 

lliNNISKERRY  is  a  very  picturesque  and  pleasant 
village,  the  first  the  tourist  will  reach  by  this  road  into 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill  -,  a  site  which  adds  to  its  salubrity,  and  ren- 
ders it  frequented  by  invalids.  There  are  some  objects 
peculiarly  worthy  attention  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  we  shall  describe  in  the  order  they  occur  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter. 

Powerscourty  the  seat  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  is  justly 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  demesne  and  the 
surrounding  prospects ;  but  the  house  itself,  though  a 
handsome  modern  edifice,  possesses  no  very  remarkable 
feature.  The  cieling  of  the  hall  by  which  it  is  entered, 
is  rather  singularly  ornamented  with  small  square  com- 
partments, bounded  by  a  cornice  of  shells  in  stucco. 
The  saloon,  and  best  apartments,  are  upon  the  first  floor. 

The  celebrated  Water-fall,  though  included  in  the 
demesne,  is  five  miles  distant  from  the  seat,  and  is 
arrived  at  by  following  the  windings  of  a  small  stream, 
which  takes  its  course  through  a  valley  embosomed  in 
wild  and  mountainous  scenery.  The  road  runs  on  one 
side  of  this  stream,  but  the  opposite  bank,  which  rises 
into  an  acclivity,  forming  a  part  of  Lord  Powerscourt's 
deer-park,  affords  the  finest  approach  to  the  fall.  The 
valley  expands  at  length  into  a  beautiful  amphitheatre, 
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surrounded  by  wooded  slopes;  and  into  it,  down  an 
almost  perpendicular  rock  of  great  height,  tumbles  the 
cascade.  It  is  fed  by  a  stream  from  the  mountain? 
above,  which,  after  meandering  awhile,  issues  from  a 
small  thickly-wooded  dell,  and  then  rushes  down  the 
declivity:  it  rebounds  at  bottom  amidst  broken  rocks, 
and  terminates  in  the  stream  of  the  valley  before-men- 
tioned. The  body  of  water  that  constantly  falls  is  very 
considerable,  except  in  seasons  of  more  than  ordinary 
drought:  but  nearly,  at  all  times,  it  forms,  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  a  spot  of  no  common  beauty  and 
interest. 

Powerscourt  Cascade  is  a  fall  of  the  river  Dargle, 
which  confers  its  name  on  the  enchanting  glen,  through 
which,  nearer  Bray,  a  town  upon  the  coast,  it  flows. 
The  country  intervening  between  that  town  and  the 
glen,  possesses  the  peculiar  character  usually  observed 
on  the  skirts  of  a  mountainous  district:  it  is  hilly  and 
picturesque,  without  displaying  any  feature  of  wildness 
or  sublimity.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  wood,  and  numerous  villas 
present  themselves  to  the  view.  The  scenery  of  the 
Dargle  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  this, 
and  the  more  romantic  grandeur  of  the  mountainous 
region.  Tracing  upward  for  some  distance  (from  Bray) 
the  course  of  the  river,  the  spot  is  arrived  at  where  it 
emerges  from  a  deep  chasm  or  glen,  the  precipitous 
sides  of  which  are  clothed  even  to  their  summits  with  a 
thick  foliage,  interrupted  only  by  the  protrusion  here 
and  there  of  vast  masses  of  rock,  which  hang  their 
abrupt  forms  over  the  valley  beneath.  This  is  the 
Dargle,  in  its  general  appearance;  and  the  same  inter- 
esting character  of  scenery  is  preserved  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  glen,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
a  mile  in  length.  Entering  the  majestic  woods  to  the 
north  of  the  stream,  we  follow  a  path  which  has  been 
cut  through  them ;  and  may  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the 
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protecting  shade,  and  pause  occasionally  at  the  different 
openings  in  the  foliage,  to  contemplate  the  beautiful 
and  varied  views  which  here  present  themselves.  The 
path,  gradually  ascending  through  the  wood,  conducts 
at  length  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  forms  the 
northern  barrier  of  the  valley.  At  this  point,  a  huge 
mass  of  rock,  projecting  abruptly  forward,  forms  a  per- 
pendicular precipice,  200  feet  at  least  in  the  descent, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Lover's  Leap.  The 
most  vivid  powers  of  painting  to  the  imagination,  must 
fail  adequately  to  depicture  a  scene  of  such  romantic 
and  interesting  beauty,  as  Nature  here  spreads  before  the 
view.  The  eye,  from  this  elevated  site,  comprehends 
every  part  of  the  deep  glen  below ;  catches  at  intervals 
the  waters  of  the  stream,  rushing  impetuously  over 
rocks  displaced  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  contrasting 
their  silvery  foam  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  overhang- 
ing woods;  traces,  to  the  left,  the  glen,  gradually  ex- 
panding into  an  open,  champaign  country,  bounded  by 
the  azure  expanse  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  right,  embraces 
a  beautiful  landscape,  in  which  are  seen  the  picturesque 
mansion  and  demesne  of  Powerscourt,  surmounted  in 
rear  by  the  lofty  and  rugged  eminences  which  form  the 
interior  of  the  county.  An  interesting  feature  in  the 
prospect  from  this  point,  is  the  elevated  peak  of  a 
mountain  called  the  Great  Sugar-Loaf,  rising  over  the 
woods  which  clothe  the  opposite  precipitous  side  of  the 
valley,  and  seeming  to  look  in  pride  upon  the  compa- 
ratively diminutive  objects  around  it.  Nor  is  the  eye 
the  only  sense  gratified  by  the  loveliness  of  this  view. 
The  roaring  of  the  stream  in  its  rocky  channel  below, 
comes  to  the  ear,  at  this  distance,  a  mellowed  and  musical 
sound,  harmonizing  well  with  the  general  character  of 
the  scenery,  and  heightening  the  emotions,  which  its 
beauty  must  excite  in  every  mind  but  capable  of  appre^ 
elating  it. — Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Dargle  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
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ia  all  mountainous  districts;  and  that  its  principal  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  they 
are  here  exhibited.  The  valley  of  the  Mouse,  near 
Lanark,  and  the  glen  between  Roslin  Castle  and  Les- 
wade,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  greatly  resemble  it: — 
a  description  of  the  latter  spot,  as  every  lover  of  poetry 
will  recollect,  occurs  in  the  exquisite  little  episode  of 
Rosabelle,  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

The  woods  of  the  Dargle  consist  chiefly  of  oak  and 
ash;  and,  from  the  growth  and  size  of  the  trees,  they 
form  a  valuable  property  to  their  possessors.    The  lands 
to  the  north  of  the  glen  belong  to  Lord  Powerscourt: 
those  of  Tinnahinch,  to  the  south,  were  the  property  of 
the  late  eloquent  and  estimable  patriot,  Mr.  Grattan, 
The  beautiful  seat  of  the  latter  gentleman  is  a  little 
beyond  one  end  of  the  glen ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  in  a  charming  spot  on  the  same  side,  is  a  pretty 
rustic  cottage,  built  by  Mrs.  Grattan,  and  which,  until 
that  lady  fell  into  ill-health,  was  the  frequent  elegant 
rendezvous  of  her  friends,  who  came  to  partake  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scene. — The  Dargle  indeed 
is  seldom  solitary  :   parties,  many  of  them  from  Dublin, 
though  that  city  is  11  miles  distant,  will  generally  be 
encountered  by  the  visitor,  engaged  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  same  objects  by  which  he  is  delighted;  and 
their  presence  gives  an  animation  to  the  scene,  which 
adds  to  the  pleasures  it  is  itself  so  calculated  to  afford , 
In  a  plantation  in  rear  of  St,  Vakri,  a  most  pleasing 
and  romantically  situated  seat  of  Miss  Walker,  (^about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Dargle),  is  another 
specimen  of  the  ancient  stone  Cross,  so  frequently  met 
with  in   Ireland.     Miss  Plumptre,  who  visited  at  St. 
Valeri  in  the  summer  of  1815,  informs  the  public  in 
her  *  Narrative,'  that  this  cross  "  was  brought  from  a 
glen  at  some  distance,  and  stood  originally  in  the  centre 
of  the  little  paddock,  round  which  runs  the  plantation. 
But  it  became  so  much  an  object  of  devotion  among 
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the  neighbourhood,  that  paths  without  number  were 
made  over  the  grass  to  get  at  it;  and  Mr.  Walker 
(brother  to  Miss  Walker  before-mentioned)  found  it 
expedient  to  remove  it  into  a  situation  where  the  devo- 
tions might  be  paid  without  trespassing  on  his  grounds : 
it  stands  now  so  close  to  the  road,  though  just  within 
the  fence  of  the  plantation,  that  any  one  may  kneel 
down  and  say  a  prayer  en-passant,  without  turning  a 
step  out  of  the  way." — "  In  another  part  of  the  grounds 
(continues  this  lady)  is  a  holy  IVell,  close  by  which 
stands  a  bush  stuck  over  with  little  morsels  of  rag, 
Yotive  offerings  to  the  saint  who  presides  over  the  spot, 
though  1  really  do  not  know  who  the  saint  is.  I  believe 
the  water  cures  all  ailments.  Mr.  Walker  has  made  a 
gate  close  to  the  well,  to  give  free  access  to  it;  a  sort  of 
little  parterre  is  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  having 
stone  seats  ranged  about;  and  he  has  chained  a  drinking- 
cup  by  the  side  of  the  well,  to  furnish  the  means  of 
drinking  to  any  one  who  wishes  it.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  rather  scandalized  at  his  having  giving 
so  much  encouragement  to  the  Romans,  (for  so  the 
Catholics  are  universally  called,)  he  being  himself  a 
Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England :  but,  I  truly  be- 
lieve, humouring  to  a  certain  extent  the  prejudices  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  and  shewing  such 
lenity  toward  them,  is  by  far  the  most  likely  way  to 
lead  this  class  of  people  to  renounce  their  errors. 
Conciliate  their  regard  by  kindness,  and  a  vast  step  is 
made  toward  leading  them  to  adopt  your  opinions." 

The  same  authoress  thus  narrates  an  excursion  from 
this  spot  to  Loch  Hela,  commonly  pronounced  Luggc 
law. — "  It  is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  St.  Valeri. 
After  passing  the  finely  wooded  and  cultivated  country 
about  Powerscourt,  the  road  ascends  to  a  great  height 
among  the  ocean  of  mountains  which  occupy  so  large  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  and  the  rest  of  the  way 
)ies  entirely  among  these  mountains.     After  going  up 
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and  down  them  for  about  five  miles,  coasting  round  the 
base  of  the  great  sugar-loaf,  at  length,  in  descending 
a  pretty  steep  acclivity  at  a  sharp  angle,  appears  far 
beneath  what  looks  like  a  sheet  of  very  black  mud. 
This  is  the  lake :  but  a  small  part  of  the  expanse  is, 
however,  then  seen,  and  none  of  the  cultivated  scenery 
around  it:  nothing  but  dark  and  naked  rocks,  which 
throw  such  a  shade  over  the  water  as  to  deprive  it  in 
great  measure  of  its  aqueous  appearance,  and  give  it 
the  semblance  of  mere  slime. 

"  In  proceeding  onwards  down  the  descent,  which 
winds  round  a  high  rock,  a  diflferent  scene  presents 
itself.  These  wilds  are  the  receptacle  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  game,  particularly  grouse;  and  in  this  recess  among 
the  mountains,  upon  the  borders  of  this  lake,  has  Mr. 
Peter  Latouche,  the  proprietor  of  Belle  Vue  and  the 
Glen  of  the  Downs y  (^hereafter  mentioned,)  made  a  very 
pretty  shooting-box.  The  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  lake 
down  which  lies  the  road  are  granite,  sloping  away 
considerably  from  the  water.  These  are  now  entirely 
planted ;  the  trees  are  in  a  very  thriving  state ;  and  a  rosid 
lies  through  the  plantations  to  the  house,  which  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  valley.  The  lake  terminates  some  way 
before  the  valley  closes ;  in  this  part  stands  the  house ; 
and  the  whole  space  is  occupied  with  meadow-grounds 
and  plantations.  The  valley  closes  with  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks,  down  which  pours  a  water-fall,  but  not 
a  very  ample  one,  forming  at  the  foot  a  little  stream  which, 
winding  through  the  meadows,  runs  into  the  lake.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  to  that  on  which  runs  the  road 
is  bounded  by  slate-'rocks,  which  rise  very  abruptly 
above  the  lake.  Such  is  the  beautiful  spot  which  art^ 
improving  on  natural  advantages,  has  formed  in  the  midst 
of  this  wild  country.  I  can  conceive  no  greater  surprise 
than  any  one  would  experience  on  being  led  to  it,  not 
having  the  least  idea  of  what  he  was  to  expect.  Though 
the  water,  on  descending  farther  into  the  valley,  lose? 
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much  of  the  black  slimy  appearance  ivhich  is  at  fit-st  so 
striking,  yet  from  the  local  circumstances  it  always 
retains  a  very  dark  hue.  Such  is  the  rocky  chasm 
ivhich  it  occupies,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  it  is 
unfathomable.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  its 
inclosed  situation,  and  the  dark  slate  rocks  rising  on  one 
side  directly  above  it,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  Ache-* 
rontic  tint:  when  taken  out  of  the  lake  it  looks  clear 
and  fine.  There  is  a  boat,  if  any  one  chooses  to  row 
upon  the  water ;  but  the  navigation  is  bad,  and  the  lake 
exposed  to  sudden  squalls  of  wind  through  the  entrance, 
which  are  dangerous  when  they  occur,  so  that  not  many 
people  venture  upon  it;  indeed  it  is  so  small,  that  the 
whole  surrounding  country  is  just  as  effectually  seen 
from  the  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  a  little  extent 
of  beach,  of  a  sort  of  sand  or  gravel  composed  of  the 
debris  of  granite  rocks,  with  some  pebbles  of  mica 
slate  intermixed.  Abundance  of  beautiful  mosses  were 
growing  about. 

''But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  borders  of  this 
lake  were  not  always  cultivated ;  that  the  whole  valley 
was  once  naked,  dreary,  barren: — what  then  so  natural, 
in  the  ancient  times  of  superstition,  as  that  this  black, 
dark  lake,  surrounded  with  dark  and  barren  rocks, 
should  be  fixed  on  as  the  abode  of  darkness,  of  deaths 
for  such  was  the  hela  of  the  Danish  mythology.  The 
lake  of  keluy  or  oi death,  was  an  appropriate  title  to  such 
a  spot,  given  probably  by  the  Danes  while  they  in- 
habited the  island,  and  handed  down  from  them ;  though 
this  derivation  is  lost  in  the  corrupted  name  now  so 
generally  used.  I  could  almost  doubt  whether  the  spot 
is  improved  in  lessening  its  wild  horrors,  by  mingling 
the  grand  features,  which  must  be  ever  unchangeable, 
with  the  milder  beauties  bestowed  by  the  hand  of 
cultivation." 

Glendeloch,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Two  Lakes,  is  a 
spot  of  more  than  common  interest  to  the  lover  of  Irish 
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smtiquities.  It  is  22  miles  south  from  Dublin,  and  11 
north-west  from  Wicklow :  the  river  Avonmore  receives 
a  stream  from  its  lakes,  and,  running  a  course  of  15 
miles,  through  steep  banks  finely  wooded,  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  at  Arklow. 

Anciemtly,  Glendaloch  was  an  espicopal  see,  and  a 
tolerably  populous  city,  until  about  1214,  when  the  see 
was  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Dublin;  and  the  city, 
memorable  for  its  religious  edifices,  not  only  suffered  by 
decay,  but  insensibly  became  a  receptacle  for  out-laws 
and  robbers.  The  Archbishops  of  Dublin  could  not 
pbtain  a  quiet  possession  till  1479;  ii^  which  year,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  a  surrender  was  made  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  by  Friar  Dennis  White,  who  had 
long  usurped  the  see,  in  opposition  to  the  regal  au- 
thority. From  this  era,  Glendaloch  has  continued  a 
desert;  and,  the  mountains,  contracting  the  view  on 
every  side,  and  casting  a  melancholy  gloom  upon  the 
valley,  so  awful,  so  venerable  is  the  scene,  that,  even 
to  the  momentary  beholder,  it  appears  as  if  formed  by 
nature  for  the  eremitic  life.  And  such  was  the  situation 
chosen  by  St.  Coemgene,  or  Kevin,  who,  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  was  bom  A.  D.  498.  Being  placed,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  under  the  care  and  tuition  .of  PetrO" 
cus,  a  Briton,  who  had  passed  many  years  in  this  island 
for  his  own  improvement  in  learning,  he  continued  with 
him  till  510,  when  his  parents  sent  him  to  the  cell  of 
three  holy  anchorites,  with  whom  he  studied  a  consi-^ 
derable  time,  previously  to  his  embracing  the  monastic 
hfe.  On  assuming  the  cowl,  he  retired  to  these  wilds, 
where,  among  other  works,  he  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
Patrick;  and  here  he  founded  an  abbey,  under  the  in- 
vocation of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  presided  as 
abbot  and  bishop  for  a  series  of  years,  and  died  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  6l8,  having  nearly  completed  the  un- 
common and  venerable  age  of  120. 

The  eminent  virtues,   exemplary  sanctity,  and  yet 
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more  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  St. 
Kevin,  drew  multitudes  from  towns  and  cities,  from 
ease  and  affluence,  from  the  cares  and  avocations  of 
civil  life,  and  from  the  comforts  and  joys  of  society,  to 
be  spectators  of  his  pious  acts,  and  sharers  in  his  nierits, 
and,  with' him,  to  encounter  every  severity  of  climate  and 
condition.  This  influence  extended  even  to  Britain,  and 
induced  St.  Mochuorbg  to  convey  himself  hither,  and 
fix  his  residence  in  a  cell  on  the  east  side  of  Glenda- 
loch ;  where  a  city  soon  sprang  up,  and  a  seminary  was 
founded,  from  whence  were  sent  forth  many  saints  and 
exemplary  men,  whose  sanctity  and  learning  diffused 
around  the  western  world  that  universal  light  of  letters 
and  religion,  which,  in  those  earlier  ages,  shone  so  re- 
splendent throughout  this  remote,  and,  at  that  time, 
tranquil  isle,  and  indeed  was,  except  by  the  emigration 
of  her  sons,  almost  confined  to  it.  On  the  3rd  of  June, 
annually,  numbers,  of  every  age  and  sex  flock  to  Glen- 
daloch,  and  there  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  still 
highly  venerated  St.  Kevin. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbej/,  are  situated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vale,  and  consist  of  two  buildings  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  larger  one,  on  the  south,  being  the  church. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  abbey,  is  an  arch,  of  extremely 
curious  workmanship :  the  columns  at  the  sides  recede 
behind  each  other,  and  are  very  short,  but  do  not  di- 
minish toward  the  top :  the  capitals  are  ornamented  in 
a  singular  manner,  most  of  them  with  human  heads  at 
the  angles,  and  dragons  or  other  fabulous  animals  at  the 
sides :  the  heads  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  having  large  ears,  long  eyes,  and 
the  tresses  of  the  hair  straight:  the  ring-stones  of  the 
arches  are  indented  triangularly,  like  the  chevron  of 
Saxon  architecture;  and  in  some  parts  human  heads 
and  other  ornaments  are  included  in  the  triangular 
mouldings.  On  the  removal  of  some  heaps  of  rubbish 
from  under  the  ruins  of  this  arch,  a  few  stones  beauti* 
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fully  carved  were  found,  appearing  to  have  belonged  to 
the  arches,  and  some  to  the  architrave  of  the  windovir : 
the  architrave  is  12  inches  broad,  and  a  pannel  is  sunk, 
ornamented  lozenge-wise,  and  an  ovelo  forms  the  lo- 
zenge, with  a  bead  running  on  each  side :  the  centre 
of  the  lozenge  is  decorated  on  one  side,  in  *bas-relief, 
with  a  knot  delicately  carved;  the  other  with  a  flower 
in  the  centre,  and  mouldings  corresponding  with  the 
shape  of  the  lozenge.  The  half  lozenge,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pilaster,  in  one  is  tilled  with  a  bas-relief  of  a 
human  head,  with  a  bird  on  each  side  pecking  at  the 
eye;  and  in  the  other  by  a  dragon,  twisting  its  head 
round,  and  the  tail  turned  up  between  its  legs  into  the 
mouth.  Two  sides  of  another  stone,  apparently  the 
capital  of  a  column,  are  both  ornamented  with  a  patera, 
but  each  in  a  diflferent  manner;  one  consists  of  a  flower 
of  16  large  leaves,  and  15  smaller  ones,  relieved  the 
eight  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  of  six  leaves  branching 
from  the  centre,  with  another  leaf  extending  between 
their  points. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  north  of  the  abbey:  in  front  of  this  church  is 
a  circular  building,  upon  a  square  base,  which  appears 
to  have  been  intended  for  a  belfry. 

The  Seven  Churches,  for  which  Glendaloch  has 
been  many  centuries  remarkable,  which  at  the  present 
time  confer  a  second  name  upon  the  spot,  and  for  which 
it  will  be  celebrated  even  when  the  vestiges  now  re- 
maining are  no  more,  must  next  be  described.  The 
entrance  to  the  area  on  which  these  churches  stand,  is 
on  the  norlh-east  side,  through  the  ruins  of  a  gateway, 
16  feet  6  inches  in  length,  by  16  feet  in  width:  the 
arches,  which  are  still  entire,  are  nine  feet  seven  inches 
wide,  and  10  feet  high;  and  the  ring-stones,  of  moun- 
tain granite,  are  the  full  depth  of  the  wall:  the  outside 
arch  is  composed  of  24  stones,  and  the  inside  one  of  27, 
which  are  two  feet  six  inches  in  depth. 
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Of  die  churches,  the  Cathedral  ranks  as  first,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  St.  Kevin,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  patron  saints  of  the  abbey.     It  measures  48  feet 
in  length,  and  30  in  width.     But  on  the  south  side  were 
three  small  windows,  and  at  the  east  end  was  an  arch 
17  feet  6  inches  wide,  behind  which  was  another  build- 
ing, 37  feet  6  inches  in  length,  by  23  in  width,  with  a 
beautiful  window  at  the  east  end :   on  the  north  are  two 
small  ones,  and  one  on  the  south,  with  a  door  three 
feet  eight  inches  wide,   communicating  with  a  small 
building  of  l6  feet  by  10.     The  door  of  the  church  is 
seven  feet  four  inches  high,  three  feet  six  inches  wide 
at  top,  and  three  feet  10  at  bottom :  the  jambs  are  com- 
posed of  four  courses,  and  a  lintel  at  top,  over  which  is 
a  discharging  arch :  the  stones  are  the  entire  depth  of 
the  walls,  with  a  revel  cut  at  the  inside  of  the  door, 
which  appears  to  have  turned  on  pivots:   holes  are  cut 
for  bars  across,  and  iron  cramps  and  bolts  appear  in 
some  places.     Several  courses  of  this  building  are  of 
hewn  stone :   as  well  as  a  kind  of  pilasters,  which  pro- 
ject from  the  ends  of  the  wall  to  the  front  and  rear, 
and  measure  two  feet  six  inches  in  width :  the  wall  of 
the  building  to  the  east,  within  these,  is  detached,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  more  modern  date. 

Under  a  small  window,  at  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
is  a  tomb  of  free-stone,  ornamented :  and  in  the  cemetery 
stands  a  Round  Tower,  110  feet  high,  uncommonly  well 
built,  and  in  fine  preservation,  the  roof  alone  having 
suffered  by  time:  at  the  base  it  measures  52  feet  in 
girth,  and  the  walls  are  four  feet  thick. 

The  remains  of  several  Crosses  may  also  be  seen 
amongst  these  ruins ;  and  that  standing  in  the  cemetery 
of  this  church  merits  particular  notice,  being  one  entire 
stone,  1 1  feet  in  height. 

St,  Kevin* s  Kitchen  (its  vulgar, appellation)  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  seven  churches ;  and  is  still  almost 
entire,  having  suffered  alone  in  the  ruin  of  its  only 
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window:  this  was  placed  about  eight  feet  from  the 
south-east  angle,  and  was  ornamented  with  an  architrave 
elegantly  wrought;  but,  being  of  free-stone,  it  was 
conveyed  away  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and 
brayed  to  powder  for  domestic  use.  The  area  of  thi« 
church  measures  22  feet  9  inches  by  15:  in  height  it  is 
20  feet,  and  the  walls  are  three  feet  six  inches  in 
thickness.  At  the  east  end  is  an  arch,  five  feet  three 
inches  in  width,  which  communicates  with  another 
building  10  feet  six  in  length,  by  nine  feet  three 
in  width,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  door  two  feet 
two  inches  wide,  which  communicates  with  another 
chapel  of  the  same  length,  and  seven  feet  nine  inches  in 
width :  each  of  these  buildings  has  a  small  window  in 
the  centre  to  the  east :  the  walls  are  three  feet  thick, 
and  both  measure  12  feet  in  height.  The  foundation, 
with  two  or  three  courses  of  the  building,  is  laid  of 
cut  mountain  grit:  the  door  is  six  feet  eight  inches  high, 
two  feet  four  inches  wide  at  top,  and  two  feet  eight 
inches  at  bottom :  most  of  the  stones  run  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  walls :  the  lintel  is  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  length,  by  eleven  inches  and  a  half  in  depth; 
and  a  rude  cornice,  projecting  about  five  inches,  and 
measuring  four  feet  10  inches  long,  by  six  inches 
in  depth,  is  wotked  out  of  the  same  stone.  A  round 
belfry  rises  from  the  west  end  of  the  church:  the 
entrance  into  it  is  through  a  square  hole  in  the  cove  of 
the  building:  over  which,  between  the  cove  and  the 
roof,  is  a  large  space  open  to  the  belfry,  that  received 
its  light  from  a  small  window.  The  height  of  this  tower 
is  about  45  feet:  the  roof,  both  of  the  church  and  tower, 
is  composed  of  thin  stones,  very  neatly  laid,  and  with  a 
very  high  pitch :  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  about  30  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  double  building  in  the  rear  is 
20  feet.  Having  ascended  the  roof,  we  discover  a 
groove  cut  in  the  east  end  of  the  larger  building,  which 
shews  that  this  was  not  the  original  tower,  but  much 
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higher  and  narrower  than  the  former;  indeed,  the  walls 
of  the  double  building  are  separated  from  those  of  the 
larger,  and,  though  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  yet  the 
inferiority  of  the  materials  and  workmanship  evidently 
i»hews,  that  this  work  was  posterior  to  the  former,  and 
erected  by  much  less  skilful  builders. — The  original 
round  tower,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  was  built  a 
distinct  structure  from  the  church,  and  the  latter 
erected  so  as  in  some  measure  to  incorporate  it:  there 
can  be  no  propriety  in  calling,  with  Dr.  Ledwich, 
this  rovnd  steeple,  for  such  it  really  is,  a  round  tourer; 
for  the  latter  denomination  would  serve  only  to  con- 
found it  with  a  class  of  buildings  from  which  it  is 
entirely  distinct,  in  order  to  support  the  Doctor's  dis- 
tinct theory. 

Our  Lad/s  Church,  the  most  westward  of  the  seven, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  cathedral,  is  now  almost  entirely 
in  ruins;  but,  from  the  door-way  and  the  few  remains 
of  the  walls,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  with  more 
knowledge  of  the  art  than  the  other  buildings.  The 
door  consists  of  only  three  courses:  the  lintel  is  five  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  and  14  inches  and  a  half  in  depth: 
the  door  is  six  feet  four  inches  in  height:  two  feet  six  in 
width  at  top,  and  two  feet  10  at  bottom :  a  kind  of  archi- 
trave, six  inches  broad,  is  worked  round  it;  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lintel  is  wrought  in  a  cross,  resembling  the 
flyer  of  a  stamping  press.  The  walls  are  carried  up 
with  hewn  stones,  in  general  of  a  large  size,  to  about 
the  height  of  the  door;  and  the  remainder  are  of  rude 
mountain  rag-stone,  but  incomparably  well  laid.  At 
the  east  end  was  an  arch  of  hewn  stone,  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Rhefearty  literally  the  '  Sepulchre  of  Kings,'  is 
famous  for  having  seven  princes  interred  within  its  limits. 
In  this  church  is  the  tomb  of  M'Mthuil,  or  O'Toole, 
the  ancient  chieftain  of  the  neighbouring  country:  with 
the  following  inscription  in  the  Irish  character: — 
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Jesus  Christ 
Mile  Deach  Feuch  Corp  Re  Mac  Mtbuil. 

or 

See  here  the  resting'  place  of  the  body  of 

Kingf  Mac  Mthuil, 

Who  died  in  Christ  810. 

Many  others  of  this  family  are  said  to  have  been  inter- 
red here,  where  a  stone  Cross,  elegantly  carved,  is  still 
preserved. 

The  Priory  of  St,  Saviour  commonly  called  the  Eastern 
Church,  Of  this  building  little  can  be  said,  the  founda- 
tion only  remaining:  but,  about  15  years  since,  a 
quantity  of  stone,  remarkably  well-wrought,  was  disco- 
vered ^here:  and  on  removing^  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the 
collection  of  many  centuries,  two  clusters  of  columns 
were  found,  with  curious  emblematic  decorations,  which 
had  supported  a  great  fretted  arch,  composed  of  the 
before-mentioned  stones,  that  led  to  the  discovery. 

The  Ivy  Church  is  situated  somewhat  to  the  westward, 
and  has  large  breaches  in  the  walls,  long  since  overgrown 
with  ivy.  Nothing  worthy  of  remark  presents  itself  in 
this  building,  which  is  entirely  unroofed. 

Teampull'Na'Skellig,  Situated  in  the  recess  of  the 
south  mountain,  was  the  ancient  priory  of  the  rock, 
and  was  also  called  the  temple  of  the  desert,  both  ex- 
pressive of  the  Irish  appellation. 

The  celebrated  Bed  of  St,  Kevin,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  loch,  is  a  cave,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  on  the 
mountain's  side,  exceedingly  difficult  tp  arrive  at,  and 
terrible  in  the  prospect;  for  it  hangs  perpendicularly, 
at  an  alarming  height,  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 
At  a  small  distance  from  his  bed,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  mountain  are  to  be  seen  the  fuius  of  a  small  stone 
building,  called  St,  Kevin's  Cell, 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  this  once  illustrious  se- 
minary, which,  in  the  language  of  a  late  writei*,  **  was 
the  luminary  of  the  western  world,  whence  'savage 
septs   and   roving   barbarians  derived   the   benefits  of 
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knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion/^  The  ro- 
mantic shapes  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  (many  of 
which  are  covered  with  wood,  and  others  which,  though 
of  surprising  height,  retain  the  liveliest  verdure  almost 
throughout  the  year)  the  winding  form  of  the  fertile 
valley,  the  lake  of  considerable  extent,  all  increase 
our  veneration.  In  a  word,  on  viewing  such  a  scene 
"  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would 
be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be 
foolish  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses;  whatever  makes  the 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  the 
present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  us,  and  from  our  friends,  be  such  frigid  phi- 
losophy, as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved 
over  any  ground,  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom 
or  by  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
piety  will  not  grow  warmer  as  he  treads  the  ruins  of 
Glendaloch.'' 

From  Glendaloch,  one  of  the  military  roads  made 
since  1798,  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  troops,  leads 
through  wild  and  desolate  scenery  to  Glen  Malure. 
Glen  Malure  is  a  valley,  extending  for  several  miles, 
through  which  runs  a  stream,  bordered  on  each  side 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow,  above  which  rise  rude 
and  barren  rocks :  of  a  far  different  character  to  the 
Dargle,  this  glen  exhibits  a  fine  scene  of  wild  and 
savage  grandeur.  The  road  through  it  is  crossed  by 
the  new  military  way;  and  at  the  place  where  they 
intersect.  Barracks  have  been  erected,  and,  at  a  short 
distance,  a  good  Inn,  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Glen 
Malure  was  the  strong-hold  of  Hugh  O'Birne,  who  so 
long  defied  the  English  power,  and  was  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  catastrophe  to  a  party  of  English  troops 
sent  against  him  by  Lord  Grey.  The  valley  was  then 
a  complete  swamp;   and   O'Bime  and   his  followers^ 
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Watching  their  opportunity  when  the  enemy  was  nearly 
exhausted  by  toiling  through  it,  poured  down  upon 
them  from  the  rocks  among  which  they  had  themselves 
lain  concealed,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  entire  invading 
party.  Several  officers  of  distinction  were  among  the 
slain ;  and  the  loss  was  the  greater  as  these  troops  were 
veterans  who  had  long  experience  in  the  wars  with  the 
natives,  and  were  on  that  account  selected  for  the 
service*  There  are  some  Leadnmnes  at  this  spot:  the 
ore  being  chiefly  found  at  a  considerable  height  among 
the  rocks,  shaib  are  made  at  their  feet  to  ascend  them. 

The  outlet  of  Glen-M alure,  proceeding  to  Rathdrum^ 
is  very  pleasing:  the  valley  expands,  the  hills  gradually 
slope  away,  the  river,  being  wooded  at  its  banks, 
takes  a  more  picturesque  appearance,  and  its  effect 
is  heightened  by  a  romantic  bridge^ 

About  two  miles  from  Rathdrum,  there  were  formerly 
some  of  the  most  extensive  Iron-Amines  in  Ireland;  and 
which  are  still  in  existence,  though  scarcely  more  can 
foe  said,  the  want  of  fuel  forming  so  great  a  bar  to  their 
being  properly  worked. 

Rathdrum  is  a  small  post-town  upon  the  Ovoca, 
which  has  a  Fair  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month 
for  flannels,  wool,  and  woollen  cloth.  There  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  appearance  of  this  little  town  or  its 
environs;  though  it  stands  on  the  verge  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

The  part  alluded  to  is  the  Vtde  of  OvocOf  including 
the  tract  nearly  from  hence  to  Arklow,  about  10  miles 
distant^  -  About  a  mile  from  Rathdrum  occur  the  lovely 
grounds  of  Avondale,  the  property  of  the  Parnell 
family.  The  river  Avonmbre  contributes  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  this  spot,  with  its  shallow  stream,  tumbling 
over  broken  rocks.  Its  banks  (as  says  a  female  tourist) 
are  sometimes  fringed  with  close  thickets  of  wood, 
sometimes  with  fine  lawns  having  majestic  forest-trees 
scattered  about;   in  parts  the  dell  is  quite  enclosed, 
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having  only  rockB,  covered  vvitk  ivy  and  rock-plants, 
on  each  side;  then  again  it  expands,  forming  for  three 
miles  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  imaginable. 
About  a  mile  from  the  house  is  a  rustic  cottage,  delight- 
fully situated  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  close  to-  the 
river,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  which  the  rocks  are 
remarkably  majestic.  Yet  this  charming  place  is  now 
deserted,  the  house  shut  up,  and  every  thing  wears*  the 
appearance  of  neglect,  and  seems  to  mourn  the  desertion 
of  the  owner.  Bat  such  still  are  the  natural  charms  of 
Avondale,  diat  neglect  itself  cannot  render  it  other  than 
a  most  enchanting  spot. 

The  grounds  of  Avondale  terminate  at  the  Meeting  of 
ike  Wateri^  upon  which  the  muse  of  Moore  has  con- 
ferred an  undying  celebrity.  This  is  a  cotafluence  of 
several  little  beautiful  valleys,  with  their  silver  streams, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg, 
(the  Great  and  Little  Avon,)  which  here  unite  to  iotm 
the  Ovoca.  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  is  indeed  a 
tcene,  which  every  lover  of  poetry  should  visit,  and 
which  must  render  all  but  the  very  dullest  minds,  for 
the  moment,  poetical. 

At  one  part  of  tiie  vale,  tracing  it  in  the  direction 
lowards  Arklow,  the  usual  wooded  slopes  are  exchanged 
fer  high  and  naked  rocks,  on  which,  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  river,  lie  the  Copper-mines  of  Cronebawn  and  Bally- 
murtagh.  Several  of  the  shafts  of  these  mines  are  now 
no  longer  worked,  their  veins  having  been  exhausted ; 
and  their  neglected  mouths  are  in  several  instances  so 
concealed  by  the  thistles  and  brambles  that  have  over- 
grown them,  that  they  become  dangerous  to  the  unwary 
stranger. 

The  vale  now  overtakes  the  fine  woods  of  Bcdfyarthurf 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Symes;  and  shortly  afterwards  forms  a 
confluence,  at  one  spot,  with  four  other  valleys,  where 
also  another  mountain  stream  unites  with  the  Ovoca. 
From  this  point  branches  a  road  to  the  celebrated  Crog- 
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hanMauntamf  from  whence  Was  obtained  the  WkkUtw 
QoJd,  that  fonnerlj  created  such  a  sensation  throughout 
the  country,  and  even  in  the  sister  island.  The  au- 
thoress just  quoted  entertainingly  observes  on  this 
subject:-— The  precise  time  when  the  precious  metal 
was  first  gathered,  never  coxM.  be  authentically  ascer- 
tainlEid ;  since  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  make  t^* 
discovery  strenuously  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  that 
the  benefit  might  be  reserved  to  themselves  alone«. 
From  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained  ^ 
it  appeared  that  a  peasant  lad,  about  14  years  of  age, 
angling  in  the  stream  which  descends  from  the  mountain, 
perceived*  some  jittering  substance  aoBKHig  the  sand  at 
the  bottom,  and^  dipping  for  it,  brought  out  a  piece  of 
gold.  Surmising  what  it  was,  he  was  induct  to  make 
farther  seiirch,  and  from  time  to  time  finding  miore 
treasure,  he  entered  upon  a  traffic  with  a  goldsmith  at 
Dublin,  to  whom  each  new  pri2e  was  carried  and  sold, 
the  purchaser  most  likely  taking  sufficient  care  that  he' 
himself  should  not  be  on  the  losing  side  of  the  bargain. 
At  length  his  frequent  visits  to  the  stream  grew  to  be  a'  • 
matter  of  observation  among  the  neighbours,  who, 
rightly  conjecturing  that  there  must  be  some  motive 
for  them,  became  inquisitive  upon  the  subject,  and  soon 
possessed  themselves  of  the  important  secret.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  179^*  The  discovery"  was  soon 
blas^  abroad,  and  in  an  instant  all  other  occupattonft 
were  laid  aside — the  spade,  the  plough,  the  spinnii^o 
wheel,  the  loom,  all,  all  wei^  forsaken  in  search  of  the 
hidden  treasures,  which  there  was  no  doubt  the  mountain 
contained  within  its  bosom.  The  tumultuous  throngs 
that  assembled  soon  called  forth  the  attention  of  the' go- 
vernment: it  was  judged  necessaly  to  subject  the  whole 

I 

matter  to  sotne  controul;  and  a  detachment  of  troops 
was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  prize  in  the  name  of 
the  crpwn,  and  keep  off  all  other  visitors.  A  grant  of 
£1000  was  afterwards  made  to  two  gentlemen  of  the 
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neighbourhood,  for  the  pur{X)se  of  prosecutihg  sciefitifi-' 
cally  the  researches  into  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
mountain.  No  mine  or  vein  of  gold  could,  howev^^ 
upon  the  most  diligent  examination,  ever  be  discovered : 
the  source  whence  the  precious  metal  is  deriv^  dtill 
remains  a  secret:  the  great  deposit  must  lie  at  a 
distance  from  the  surface  which  baffles  all  research. 
Indeed  it  should  seem  as  if  the  genius  by  whom  th^ 
treasure  is  guarded  (for  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  is 
not  without  a  guardian  genius)  offended  by  the  intrusions 
attempted  on  his  privacy,  now  in  anger  withholds  his 
bounties,  since  in  the  latter  years  rarely  has  any  gold 
been  found,  and,  if  any,  in  very  small  grains  indeed. 
It  was  during  the  time  when  the  treasure  was  open  to 
the  public  that  the  greatest  harvest  was  c<rflected« 
Probably  the  treasures  had  been  gradually  accumula- 
ting unobserved;  but,  the  secret  once  revealed,  not  the 
slightest  deposit  can  be  made  which  is  not  immediately 
observed  and  secured.  Gold  to  the  amount  of  about 
^lOfiOO  was  collected  during  this  harvest.  It  came  in 
pieces  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  the  largest  ever 
gathered  weighing  22  ounces  avoirdupois  weight,  while 
some  was  in  grains  scarcely  larger  than  sand.  .  A 
model  of  this  large  piece  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum 
of  the  Dublin  Society:  it  was  found  by  eight  poor 
labourers,  who  united  together,  agreeing  to  share  for- 
tunes in  whatever  they  found:  80  guineas  was  the  price 
they  received  for  it.* 

.  The  various  processes  pursued  by  government  to 
obtain  the  precious  metal,  were  as  follows.  They  es- 
tablished stream-works  on  the  several  streams  descending 
from  the  mountain.  In  the  operation  of  washing,  by 
which  all  the  metallic  particles,  dispersed  through  the 
soil,  are  collected  into  a  concentrated  mass,  (as  is  well 
known  to  professed  miners,)  it  was  shewn  that  the 
native  gold  was  constantly  attended  by  quartz,  magi>etic 
*  Plumptre^ft  Narratife  of  a  Residence  in  IieUnd. 
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iron-stone,  (some  in  the  octaheilral  form,)  magnetic 
sandy  cubical  and  dodecahedral  iron  pyrites,  specular 
iron-ore,  brown  and  red  iron-stone,  iron  ochre,  tinstone 
chrystals,  wolfram,  and  grey  ore  of  manganese.  It 
appeared  also  that  the  gold,  magnetic  iron-stone,  and 
wolfram,  were  each  of  them  frequently  intermixed  with 
quartz;  and  that  the  gold  sometimes,  though  rarely,  was 
incorporated  with  iron  ochre,  and  even  with  wolfram. 

A  due  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  con- 

.  nected  with  the  known  existence  of  metallic  veins  in  the 

.mountain,  led  to  the  inference  that  these  veins  might 

upon  adequate  trial  be  found  sufficiently  productive; 

and  hence  the  directors  of  the  works  were  induced 

to  propose  to  government  to  extend  their  researches 

.  upon  a  systematic  plan,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth 

of  this  conclusion.     The  measures  suggested  were,  to 

.  continue  the  stream-works  to  the  heads  of  the  several 

streams;  to  examine  more  narrowly  the  solid  mass  of 

.  the  mountain  by  means  of  trenches  cut  in  every  direc- 

.  tion  down  to  the  firm  rock ;  to  explore  more  fully  the 

veins  already  known,  and  those  that  might  be  discovered 

by.  the  trenches  on  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  and  lastly,  to 

try  these  veins  in  depth,  by  means  of  a  level  or  gallery, 

.to  be  driven  into  the  mountain  in  a  direction  nearly 

.  at  right  angles  with  the  general  range  of  the  veins. 

These  measures  met  with  the  approbation  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  consequently  carried  into  effect.     Nu- 
.  merous  trials  were  made  by  driving  and  sinking  on  the 
veins  previously  known,  and  subsequently  discovered. 
The  mineral  substances  obtained,  were  subjected  to  the 
.  operations  both  of  fire  and  of  amalgamation :  but  in  no 
instance  was  a .  particle  of  gold  elicited  from  them, 
either  by  the  one  or  the  other  operation.     This  result 
.  induced  the  persuasion,  that  no  gold  was  to  be  found  as 
.  an  inherent  ingredient  in  the  veins  which,  traverse  the 
.  mountain,  and  hence  the  works  were  abandoned. 

What  then  is  the  origin  of  the  gold  found  in  the  beds 
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and  banks  of  the  streams  of  this  mountawf    Are  these 
depositiops  to  be  deemed'  of  a  date  approximatitig  to 
that  of  the  first  formation  of  the  soil,  as  produced  from 
the  detritus  of  the  subjacent  rock,  and  of  the  inine|ral 
repositories  contained  within  it,  by  the  agency  of  the 
universal  waters  on  their  gradual  retreat  to  the  ocean^ 
The  occurrence  of  veins  of  iron-stone  in  the  mountain, 
and  of  rolled  masses  of  the  same  substance  in  the  valleys 
springing  from  it,  would  seem  to  lead  to  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative.     But  as  the  mining  operations  have 
wholly  failed  in  discovering,  in  the  solid  mass  of  the 
mountain,  any  fixed  portion  of  gold,  tinstone,  wolfram, 
i  6t  manganese,  the  primary  source  of  these  substances  ap^ 
pears  at  least  in  this  instance  to  be  very  problematical.* 
The  vale  of  Ovoca  gradually  expands  from  the.  point 
whence  the  road  leads  to  Croghan,  and  thr  country 
becomes  nearly  a  flat  before  reaching  Arklow.    The  toad 
to  that  town  conducts  through  the  woods  of  Lord  Carys*^ 
fort,  while  those  of  Shelton,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wicklow, 
where  are  some  of  the  finest  oaks  in  Ireland,  lie  on  the 
opjposite  side  of  the  river. 

TxvEHALT  and  Clou soAiiL  present  nothing  worthy 
of  observation  to  the  traveller. 

At  Cabnew,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  latter,  are 
the  walls  of  a  Castle,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  powerful 
aept  of  OToole,  who,  secured  in  their  vaHous  fast? 
nesses,  for  many  centuries  defied  the  power  of  the 
English.  This  castle  appears  to  have  been  of  good 
•  woriimanship :  the  material  is  a  blueish  stone.  At  two 
of  the  angles  there  are  turrets,  supported  by  consoles. 
In  digging  near  the  building  some  years  back,  skeletons 
of  several  men  were  discovered,  with  *  musket  barrels 
near  them  (the  stocks  being  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
complete  decay)  some  of  which  were  lotided  with  ball 
of  the  ordinary  size.  At  the  same  time  a  spur  was 
found,  the  rowel  of  which  was  as  large  as  a  crown  pieoey 

*  Statittical  Accoant  of  Arklow. 
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Newtowk  Barrt  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  neatest- 
built  villages  in  Ireland;  but  is. in. no  other  respect  re« 
markable.    It  is  situate  upon  the  river  Slaney. 

The  road  from  hence  to  Enniscorthy  leads  through  the 
pretty  vale  of  the  Slaney,  affording  many  very  pleasing 
points  of  view*  -As  we  draw  near  the  last-mentioned 
place,  BaU^camey  Castk  is  seen  on  the  farther  side  of 
Uie  river  cm  the  left;  a  ruin  which  tradition  ^issigns  to 
Dermod  M^*  Morrogh»  King  of  Leinster. 

Enkiscortht,  the  only  town  in  the  union  so  called, 
contains  many  good  and  well-built  houses,  and. is  alto- 
gether a  place,  whose  appearance  is  sufficiently  neat  and 
cr^ta.ble  to  the  inhabitants.  Being  situate  upon  the 
Slaney,  there  is  here  a  handsome  stone  Bridge  over  that 
river.  Salmon,  white  trout,  eels,  and  the  pearl  muscle, 
are  the  common  products  of  the  Slaney. 

The  Castlcy  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  Enniscorthy, 
is  correctly  ascribed,  it  seems  probable,  to  Raymond  le  ' 
Gras,  the  early  English  settler  already  more  than  once 
mentioned;  but  vulgar  tradition,  in  this  as  so  many 
other  instances  in  the  British  islands,  gives  the  honour 
of  its  erection  to  King  John.  It  makes  a  noble  and  pro* 
minent  figure  in  the  town;  and  its  effect  was  heightened 
at  the  period  of  our  visit  by  the  towers  at  its  angles 
being  beautifully  tufted  with  wall-fiowers.  Having 
been  repaired  of  late  years,  it  became  the  residence  of 
A.  Hawkins,  Esq.  law  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmoutl), 
and  is  now  a  military  dep6t. 

The  Priory f  as  it  is  still  called,  or  properly  speaking 
its  remains,  have  been  converted  into  an  hospital  for 
sick  soldiers.  This  religious  house  was  founded  for 
Friars  Minor  of  the  Strict  Obfeervance,  A.  D.  1460,  by 
Donald  Cavenagh,  head  of  the  sept  of  his  name.  From 
an  ancient  missal  belonging  to  this  monastery  it  was 
found,  that  its  -dedication  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
October  in  the  same  year. 

Other  antiquities  within  the  union  of  Euniscorthy 
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are,  a  Castle  at  Mackmine,  in  the  parish  of  Clonmorey 
the  residence  of  Newton  King,  Esq.;  a  Rathy  in  the 
same  parish ;  and  another  and  very  fine  mound  of  the 
latter  description,  at  Seiville,  in  the  parish  of  Temple 
Shanbo. 

There  is  a  Parish-Sehool  in  Enniscorthy,  to  which 
Lord  Portsmouth  liberally  contributes  ^20  per  annum. 
A  public  Library  was  also  instituted  about  eight  years 
back,  and  is  maintained  by  subscription. — ^The  Churchy 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  the  only  Protestant  place  of 
worship  in  the  union ;  but  there  are  three  Roman- 
catholic  chapels  within  the  same  limits,  of  which  the 
largest,  situated  in  the  town,  was  erected  about  12  years 
back,  and  is  a  building  of  considerable  size. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  carry  on  a  corn  trade  of 
some  importance  :  those  of  the  surrounding  district  are 
commonly  employed  in  agriculture.  There  is  a  Cotton- 
manufactory  at  Kilcarbery;  and  a  manufactory  for 
flannels,  frize,  and  blankets,  at  St.  John's;  both  adja- 
cent, and  both  worked  by  water.  Many  of  the  people 
are  comparatively  wealthy;  and  a  majority  of  even  the 
lower  classes  appear  tolerably  comfortable,  (still  com- 
paratively), as  well  as  healthy,  and  decently  dressed. 
The  common  food,  as  usual,  is  potatoes  and  milk,  with 
a  slight  change  for  the  better  on  festival-days.  The 
indigent  of  the  union  are  relieved  by  the  charitable  loans 
of  an  institution,  from  which  small  sums  are  lent  every 
week,  interest  free,  and  have  been  found  very  conducive 
to  the  comforts  of  those  who  have  been  permitted  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded.  An- 
other charitable  institution  is  a  house  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary's,  for  the  reception  of  eight  poor  widows, 
built  by  Dr.  Vigors,  formerly  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
(Ferns,)  and  endowed  by  him  with  the  sum  of  ^900., 
which  is  lodged  in  Latouche's  bank :  the  interest  of  which 
sum  is  received  by  the  Rector,  to  pay  each  widow  Js* 
per  month. 
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The  principal  seat  near  Enniscorthy  is  Wilton^  that 
of  the  Alcock  family.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  spot, 
greatly  improved  by  the  late  Henry  Alcock,  Esq.  It 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Slaney,  about  three  miles 
from  Enniscortliy,  on  the  Wexford  road.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  house  at  St.  John's,  built  by  Charles  Hill, 
Esq.,  in  which  that  gentleman  is  constantly  resident. 

Vinegar  HiU^  which  can  be  seen  from  the  town,  is 
memorable  as  the  field  on  which  was  fought  the  battle 
that  terminated  the  rebellion  of  1798*  Enniscorthy 
itself  also  unfortunately  stands  too  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  that  sad  period. 

Ferks  is  a  bishop's  see;  but  the  place  is  inconsider- 
able, situated  near  the  river  Bann.  The  bishopric  was 
founded,  according  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  the  year  598,  and 
was  united  to  that  of  Leighlin  in  l600.  The  see  ex- 
tends about  46  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  18  miles  in  breadth;  comprising  the  whole  county 
of  Wexford,  and  a  small  part  of  that  of  Wicklow. 

The  Cathedral  is  small,  quite  plain,  and  serves  as 
the  parish-church.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean, 
precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  10 
prebendaries. 

The  PcUace  is  handsome  and  convenient,  begun  by 
Bishop  Cope,  and  completely  finished  by  the  late 
Bishop. 

There  are  also  remains  of  a  large  Castle,  erected 
about  the  year  1180  by  the  first  English  adventurers. 
In  1312,  by  the  treachery  of  Adam  de  Northampton, 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  the  Scots  and  Irish  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  town  and  castle.  For  this  conduct,  a  writ  was  issued 
against  the  bishop  by  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
and  Justice  of  Ireland,  ordering  his  arrest,  for  adhering 
to  Edward  and  Robert  Bruce,  and  furnishing  them  vriik 
men,  arms,  and  provisions. 

The  castle  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  town.     It 
appears  to  have  been  a  square,  fianked  with  towers : 
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of  one  these  latter  is  entire,  and,  the  half  of  another  is 
standing.  The  basement,  .and  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  are  of  rude  stones,  of  various  sizes,  and  irre-' 
^ularly  mixed:  but  all  the  upper  parts  are  of  hewn 
stone*  Among  the  other  apartments  was  a  beautiful 
chapel,  the  floor  of  which  is  destroyed,  but  the  groining 
of  the  roof,  springing  frc|m  consoles,,  is  still  to  be  seen* 
Over  the  chapel  is  an  arched  room.  Most  of  the  long 
X  loop-holed  windows  have  had  their  edges  rounded,  as  if 
to  render  them  embrasures  for  light  artillery. 

The  kings  of  Leinster  were  for  some  time  accustomed 
to  reside  at  Ferns.  Archdall.says; — **  Braodub,  King 
of  Leinster,  gave  the  lands  of  Ferns  to  St.  Maodhog, 
otherwise  called  Aidan :  who,  by  command  of  the  king, 
was  consecrated  bishop  thereof  about  the  year  598.  In 
1166,  Diarmit  Mac  Murchad,  King  of  Leinster,  set 
£re  to  and  destroyed  the  town.  In  atonement  for  this 
breach  of  humanity,  that  prince  founded  an  Abbey 
here  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for 
Canons  Regular  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin,  and 
endowed  it  with  considerable  possessions.'^ 

GoEET,  otherwise  called  Christ  Church  Newhomugh^ 
is  a  small  corporate  town,  governed  by  a  sovereign,  re- 
corder, and  town-clerk.  It  is  a  Deanery  of  Ferns,  held 
under  the  crown,  and  presumed  to  have  been  constituted 
by  its  authority  from  time  immemorial.  Near  Gorey, 
:€olonel  Walpole  was  defeated  by  the  rebels  in  1798, 
and  his  army  was  consequently  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Wicklow.  From  Gorey  also  the  insurgents  advanced, 
and  to  that  town  they  again  retreated,  on  the  9th  of 
June  of  that  melancholy  year,  the  day  of  their  signal 
overthrow  at  Arklow. 

Ark  LOW,  situated  upon  the  Ovoca,  nearly  at  its  out* 
let  to  the  Irish  Sea,  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  noble 
family  of  Butler. 

This  town,  in  the  increase  of  its  population,  and  the 

*  MonaBt.  Hibern.  p.  742. 
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impro9fd  a^^peanmce.  of  the  houses^  iffiords.  a  sinking 
jiftstance  of  a  prosperous  chaDge  within  a  comparatively 
nhort  period  :^  about  >5Q  years  since,  it  .was  merely  a 
•^hingrhamlety  coa$istiog  of  a  number  of  thatched  mud 
icabinsy  and  a  sii^le  slated  house.  KoWy  however, 
^here  are  upwards  of  60  houses  of  the  latter  description, 
ptfih  two  stories  high. 

Arklow  may  properiy  be  divided  into  two  parts — the 
upper  town. and  the  fishery.  The  latter  still  consists 
puly  of  mud  cottars,  .about  250  in  number,  badly 
constructed,  and  irregularly  placed;  but  the  former 
possesses  all  that  decency  and  respectability  of  appear-^ 
ance  -described.  The.  ;upper  town  forms  one  large 
streett  sufficiently  wide^  with  a  gentle  descent  towards 
the  sea :  it  has  in  recent  years  been  greatly,  ornamented 
-by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  C^urch^  with  a  tower,  and 
minarets,  from  a  plan  of  Francis  Johnson,  £sq..to  whom 
the  citizens  of  DubUn  are  indebted  for  the  designs  of 
those  beautiful  buildings,  Su  George's  Church,  and  the 
;Castle  Chapel,  Arklow.  church  iHands  centrically  in 
the  town,  04  a  rising  ground,  and  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating a  numerous  congregation.  A  handsome 
Chapel  has  been  since  built,  in  an  open  and  convenient 
spot  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  adds  to  the 
.general  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  Barracks^  placed  in  a  commanding  situation  over 
ihe  banks  of  the  river,  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  accom- 
date  two  companies  of  soldiers :  they  are  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  which  encloses  a  yard  for  exercise,  and  are 
connected  with  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old  tower,  which 
with  s»ix  others,  forming  a  Castle  at  this  position,  were 
destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  progress  south- 
wards. This  castle  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ormond  family,  who  still  retain  considerable  portions 
-of  the  royalties  throughout  this  country,  although  the 
properties  to  which  they  were  attached  have  been  long 
sip  ce  ^ieiiatedf 
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Arklow  Castle  was  a  bone  of  contention  with  the 
English  settlers  and  Irish  natives.  In  1331  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  former,  and  by  them  strongly 
fortified ;  but  was  attacked  by  the  OTooles,  who  were 
however  repulsed  with  loss  through  a  timely  relief 
afforded  by  Lord  Bermingham.  But  shortly  afterwards 
the  Irish  became  its  masters — but  were  expelled  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1332,  when  the  English  re-edified  it 

In  l641,  the  Irish  surprised  Arklow,  and  put  the  gar- 
rison of  its  castle  to  the  sword.  They  kept  possession 
of  it  eight  years;  till  Oliver  Cromwell,  (as  before-men- 
tioned), in  the  course  of  his  progress  through  the 
country,  obtained  possession  of  it  and  of  all  the  other 
fortiesses  in  the  south  of  Ireland  with  almost  incredi- 
ble celerity. 

The  ruins  of  a  Monasttry  were  visible  in  rear  of  the 
town  until  a  few  years  back,  but  they  have  now  been 
wholly  removed.  Archdall,  speaking  of  this  religious 
house,  says: — ^Theobald  Fitz-Walter,  fourth  Butler  of 
Ireland,  founded  ji  monastery  here  for  Dominican 
Friars,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
died  on  the  26th  of  September,  A.  D.  1285,  in  his 
castle  of  Arklow,  and  was  interred  in  this  friary,  where 
a  tomb,  with  his  statue  thereon,  was  erected  over  him. 
Large  ruins  of  this  noble  structure  still  remain:  (i.  e. 
•when  Archdall  wrote.)* 

The  Fever-hospitaly  a  small  building  erected  about  14 
years  ago,  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  allowances 
from  the  Grand  Jury.  The  physician  attends  regularly 
three  days  in  the  week,  and  medicines  are  distributed 
to  from  3  to  400  patients  in  the  course   of  the  year. 

•  Arklow  has  also  its  Dispensary,  established  about  the 

•  same  period.  The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  parish 
are  fevers,  pleurisies,  and  agues,  which  however  are 
seldom  fatal,  when  but  treated  with  the  necessary  at* 
tention.     The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  chiefly  subject 

*  Monast.  llibern.  p.  759. 
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to  agjoe,  which  is  attributed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
marsh  of  about  100  acres  on  its  north  side. — ^There  are 
some  instances  of  longevity. .  A  few  years  back,  a 
woman  died  here  at  the  age  of  1 10,  who,  in  speaking  of 
her'  children,  said  her  youngest  boy  was  then  80..  In 
}814,  the  ages  of  the  crew  of  a  herring-boat,  five  in 
number,  amounted  to  335  years. 

About  10  years  ago,  a  Sunday  School  was  commenced 
in  this  town;  and  it  has  so  fully  answered  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  utility,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  no  measure  adopted  for  the  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  rising 
generation,  within  the  county,  has  afforded  so  fair 
a  prospect  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  lliis  school 
was  opened  on  the  most  liberal  principles :  .all  books, 
which  could  be  supposed  likely  to  give  offence  to  any 
religious  persuasion,  were  excluded.  Its  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  private  subscriptions;  but  considerable 
grants  of  books  have  been  obtained,  at  very  reduced 
prices,  from  the  committee  of  the  Hibernian  Sunday 
Schools,  Dublin,  so  as  materially  to  forward  its  benevo- 
lent and  praiseworthy  objects.  Two  examinations  are 
annually  held,  when  premiums  are  adjudged  for  meri* 
torious  behaviour  and  regular  attendance,  which  haye 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  a  general  spirit  of  emulation. 

The  market-day  here  is  Thursday,  when  articles  of 
various  descriptions,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  are 
exposed  for  sale.  Great  irregularity  is  however  visible 
on  these  days,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
market-house,  and  of  some  arrangement  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  cars  and  removal  of  obstructions  to  the 
business  transacted. — But  these  are  generally  the  things 
last  thought  of  in  Ireland.  There  are  four  fairs  during 
the  year,  held  on  May  14th,  August  9th,  September 
25th,  and  November  15th.  At  these  much  cloth  and 
woollen  goods  are  always  sold;  together  with  black 
cattle,  pigs,  &c.    The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
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neighbourfaoody  finding  these  hars  intuiKcieiit  for  t&l) 
trading  purposes  of  the  country,  lately  framed  ameiBO' 
rial,  praying  the  grant  of  four  annual  fairs  in  addition; 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  parish,  b 
connected  with  the  fishery,  and  consists  in  spinning 
hemp,  and  making  herring-nets.  This  roanu&cture> 
though  apparently  partial,  becomes  an  object  of  ilnpor* 
tance  when  it  is  considered,  that  it  gives  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  wom&n  and  childreui  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  Besides,  although,  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken,  yet  from 
the  well  known  improvidence  of  the  class,  of  men 
employed  in  fisheries,  and  from  the  length  of  time  they, 
are  frequently  prevented  from  going  to  sea  by  stormy 
Weather,  the  whole  population  are  often  indebted  to  the 
industry  of  these  women  and  children  for  their  support : 
nor  are  the  early  habits  of  diligence  and  exertion, 
thus  imbibed  by  the  latter,  ever  entirely  forgotten 
or  eradicated. 

The  inhabitants  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Plummer  of 
Arklow,  (a  man  well  known  as  the  promoter  and 
encourager  of  every  laudable  and  philanthropic  design) 
for  the  commencement  and  extension  of  this  manufacture^ 
which  was  at  first  presented  to  his  mind'  by  witnessing 
great  distress  amongst  the  dense  population  of  ^e 
fishery,  during  unfavourable  seasons,  when  it  only 
appeared  necessary  to  guide  the  natural  bent  of  their 
inclinations,  by  affording  them  hemp,  and  a  ready 
market  for  their  manufacture. 

The  quantity  of  hemp  now  manufactured  in  the  town 
of  Arklow,  amounts  to  About  six  tons  weight  in-  each 
year;  and  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed 
m  spinning  and  knitting  is  not  less  than  1000.  Each 
woman  is  capable  of  earning  from  sixpence  to  ninepence 
per  day,  and  the  children  from  threepence  to  fourpence. 
Every  pound  of  hemp  is  supposed  to  make  sev«i 
fathoms  of  net,  and  each   herring-net  consists  of  75 
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fathoms.  Great  quantities  of  these  nets  are  nsed  in.  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast:  the  redundancy  is  disposed  of 
in  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool  markets. 

Mr.  Plummer  also  established  a  Rope^wtM  in  the 
town,  where  cordage  of  a  small  dimension  is  maim* 
fa^tured. 

The  herring  finery  on  this  coast  has  become  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  within  a  few  past 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  it.  There  are  two  seasons  in  the  year : 
one  commencing  in  May,  and  continuing  six  weeks; 
the  other  in  November,  lasting  an  equal  time.  From 
100  to  150  boats  are  generally  collected,  from  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  including  Dublin  and  Wexford; 
some  likewise  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Welsh 
coast,  during  the  summer  fishery,  when  vessels  from 
Dublin  and  Liverpool,  lie  in  the  bay  and  purchase  for 
their  respective  markets :  but  much  the  greater  quantity 
of  fish  is  distributed  through  the  interior  of  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  by  car- 
riers, who  find  a  ready  sale,  and  make  a  good  profit. 
The  usual  prices  vary  from  10  to  30  shillings  the  maze 
of  600^  but  sometimes,  they  are  sold  at  frimi  a  guinea 
to  25  and  SO  shillings. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
herring  fishery  in  the  bay  of  Arklow  is  considered,  next 
to  that  of  Galway,  as  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Ireland^ 
And  as  the.  numerous  advanti^ges  to  be  derived  from  its 
increase  become  more  manifest,  it  will  probably  be 
considered,  at  no  very  distant  period,  as  an  Object  even 
of  national  importance. 

The  toial  number  of  boats  annually  employed  is 
averaged  at  214,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  at 
£24,250. 

Independently  of  the  herring  fishery,  the  commerce  of 
the  place  has  of  late  years  rapidly  improved,  not  with'- 
standing  the  great  danger  and  many  difficulties  attending 
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the  passage  oi  vessels  over  the  Bar  of  Arklow.  It  is  Hot 
probable  thi^  these  difficulties  could,  without  a  heavy  ex*^ 
pcnse,  be  so  totally  removed,  as  to  permit  vessels  of  bur^ 
den  to  pass  safely ;  yet  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those 
who  are  w^U-informed  on  the  subject,  that,  if  a  few  thou* 
sand  pounds  were  expended  in  constructing  a  pier  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waters 
from  inclining  in  that  direction,  the  back-water  thst^ 
during  the  winter  fk>ods,  rushes  with  overwhelming 
force  from  the  mountains,  would  constantly  clear  the 
bar  of  any  obstructions,  which  collecting  of  the  sand 
might  oppose.  After  the  effects  of  violent  floods  in 
clearing  the  passagb,  there  have  been  17  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar,  the  sand  being  entirely  removed  to  the 
surface  of  the  marl,  which  lies  beneath  it  at  that  depth ; 
but,  from  the  want  of  such  a  pier  as  has  been  described, 
the  advantages  resulting  from  such  a  force  of  back-water 
are  entirely  lost. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arklow  have  however  of  late  years 
exerted  themselves  to  apply  some  remedy  to  this  evil : 
assisted  by  subscriptions,  of  ^100  each,  from  the  Earls 
of  Carysfort  and  Wicklow,  in  addition  to  what  was 
collected  .in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  th^y  have 
raised  an  embankment  at  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
from  the  bridge  towards  the  sea,  which  has  already 
proved  of  gi*eat  utility,  and  has  answered  the  expecta- 
tions which  were  formed  of  it.  But  as  their  means  are 
totally  inadequate  to  the  expenseof  completing  the  design, 
it  is  hoped  that  Government  may  be  induced  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  improvement  of  a  harbour,  which 
might  be  made  to  afford  security  to  numbers  of  the 
coasting  traders,  who  have  at  present  no  good  port  into' 
which  they  can  run  for  shelter,  along  the  whole  extent 
of  coast  from  Dublin  to  Waterford. 

As  things  now  are,  the  shipment  of  goods  here  is  at- 
tended with  no  slight  expense  and  trouble.  Vessels  are 
obliged  to  pass  the  bar. from  the  town,  and  anchor 
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in  Ae  bay,  before  they  have  received  bait  their  cargoes; 
when  the  remainder  is  brought  to  them  in  small  boats : 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  they  are  obliged 
at  lasf  to  run  from  their  moorings,  with  their  lading 
incomplete,  for  Dublin,  should  a  breeze  chance  to 
spring  up  from  the  east. — ^The  usual  imports  to  Arklow 
are  coal,  salt,  iron,  timber,  deals,  limestone,  earthen- 
ware, tar,  pitch,  hemp,  ropes,  &c.  The  exports  are 
com,  cattle,  &c»  Great  quantities  of  barley  and  oats 
have  been  exported  to  Dublin  and  Liverpool  during 
recent  years:  and  large  storehouses  have  also  been 
erected. 

The  entire  population  of  Arklow  parish,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  town,  has  rapidly  increased  during 
the  last  30  years,  and  that,  it  has  been  manifested, 
chiefly  through  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  conducting  the  herring  fishery.  Lads  of  18  and  19 
now  procure  from  their  fathers  a  share  in  a  herring 
boat;  marry;  their  friends  unite  in  assisting  them  to 
build  a  cabin ;  and  they  are  enabled  by  their  earnings 
to  maintain  a  family,  that  generally  increases  with  each 
succeeding  year.  Lord  Carysfort  has  appropriated  a 
large  plot  of  ground,  approximating  to  the  sea,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  fishery,  and  has  wisely  granted  such 
leases  as  have  proved  an  inducement  to  lay  out  their 
money  in  building  substantial  slated  houses,  6cc.  the 
mere  appearance  of  which  sufficiently  points  out  the 
advantages  of  the  system.  The  proportion  of  protestants 
to  catholics  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three. 

The  houses  of  the  parish  of  Arklow,  generally  speak- 
ings may  be  said  to  be  neither  of  the  best  nor  of  the 
worst  construction  which  Leinster  affords.  They  are 
mud  cabins,  thatched ;  but  certainly  superior  to  those 
seen  in  many  other  parts.  They  are  divided  into  two 
or  '  more  rooms,  according  to  the  means  of  their , 
occupiers. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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Tbe  genenl  appeauance  and  dress  of  the  lower  oideis 
nuj  be  coBsidered  supenor  to  those  of  the  nei^iboiir- 
ing  counties,  with  the  excepcioo  only  of  parts  abeadj 
described,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  On  Sundays  in 
paiticoUr,  the  entire  popalatk>n  maintain  an  extremely 
decent  and  reputable  appearance.  There  are  few  of 
these  cottagers  who  do  not  possess  a  cow,  or  some 
goats,  whose  milk  affords  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
addit>(Hi  to  their  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  herrings 
Fuel  is  their  chief  want;  and  indeed  that  article  is 
scarce  along  the  coast  in  general;  but  Lord  Cazyslint 
has  frequently  evinced  his  benevolence  in  relieving  the 
jnliAKifAnt^  of  this  disthct,  during  inclement  winters,  by 
purchasing  large  quantities  of  coal,  and  selling  it  to  the 
poor  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

The  fishermen  of  Arklow,  it  must  be  observed,  are  a 
race  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants:  occupying  a 
separate  part  of  the  town,  and  being  solely  devoted  to 
their  own  particular  pursuits.  Neither  will  they,  even 
when  reduced  to  absolute  distress,  employ  themselves 
in  any  occupations  not  connected  with  their  fisvoorite 
element.  Their  lives  afford  an  incessant  variety,  which 
seems  the  zest  of  their  existences.  Sometimes  they 
are  enduring  all  the  hardships  of  the  sea-Duing  life;  at 
others,  they  are  sitting  at  home  in  perfect  indolence  for 
days  together.  Sometimes  they  have  money  in  abun- 
dance; at  others,  they  are  suffering  under  the  bitterest 
effects  of  improvidence  and  poverty.  But,  probably,  in 
these  particular^,  they  differ  little  from  the  same  class  of 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world:  and  both  their  defects 
and  good  qualities,  it  is  likely,  may  be  traced  in  all  cases 
to  the  same  cause — a  life  of  chance  and  adveiiture. 

The  landed  property  here  is  chiefly  divided  between 
the  Earls  of  Carysfort  and  Wicklow.  Fortunately, 
middle-men  are  in  this  union  almost  unknown;  their 
lordships  letting  their  groimd,  we  believe  in  all  cases, 
only  to  resident  tenants.    The  extent  of  farms  varies 
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from  iO  to  80  actes;  and  as  the  old  leases  of  ihree 
lires,  or  31;  years,  terminate,  new  ones  are  substituted 
for  the  terms  of  one  life,  or  21  years;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  rent  demanded  does  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  land. 

The  decrease  in  the  tenure  of  farms  above-mentioned, 
has  latterly  become  very  prevalent  in  Ireland :  and,  as 
it  is  almost  a  new  system,  introduced  from  the  sister 
isliand,  it  may  be  fair  to  enquire  how  far  it  is  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  In  England,  it  is  practised  with  success; 
because  there  the  tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease^ 
is  almost 'always  preferred,  on  agreeing  to  a  rent  that 
shall  bear  a  just  proportion  to  any  alterations  that  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  times.  Besides^ 
en  taking  a  £arm,  the  Englishman  finds  a  comfortable 
Isrm-house,  which  the  landlord  is  obliged  by  custom  to 
build  and  repair:  his  farm  too  is  well  fenced,  the  land 
in  general  in  tolerable  heart,  and  there  exists  no  impe^ 
diment  to  his  immediately  commencing  the  tillage  of  it 
with  profit  to  himself.  His  taxes  are  heavy ;  but  as  no 
man  in  Ejigland  can  undertake  the  management  of  a 
farm  without  something  like  an  adequate  capital,  his 
means,  uniting  with  industry,  are  equal  (excepting  only 
in  times  of  extraordinary  temporary  distress,  like  the! 
present)  to  the  necessary  demands  upon  them. 

But  in  Ireland,  the  case  is  indeed  sadly  reversed; 
Without  capital,  without  a  house  to  reside  in,  the  peasant 
takes  a  piece  of  ground  at  its  utmost  value:  if  he  should 
find  upon  it  four  mud  walls,  with  some  thatch,  but 
imperfectly  calculated  to  repel  the  blasts  of  winter,  it  is 
as  much-  as  he  can  expect.  To  build,  when  he  has  no 
capital,  is  impossible:  he  therefore  takes  possession  of 
the  hovel  as  he  finds  it,  and  stops  the  broken  windows, 
or  the  holes  in  the  roof,  with  the  first  material  that 
Gomes  to  hand.  In  many' instances  great  part  of  his 
farm  is  covered  with  furze,   which  it  requires  a  consi- 
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derable  period  to  eradicate^  and  great  quantitiet  of 
maQure  to  render  the  soil  where,  it  grew  productive: 
consequently,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  (to  say  die 
least)  that  he  is  enabled  to  discharge  his  rent^  and  aiord 
the  first  necessaries  to  himself  and  family. 

If,  after  a  long  course  of  timci  he  is  enabled  by 
unwearied  exertions  to  become  independent  of  his 
credited  he  finds  himself  grown  old,  the  y«flr0  of  his 
lease  expired,  and  the  only  prospect  for  continuing  the 
maintenance  of  his  perhaps  numerous  family  depiending 
on  his  own  life,  and  the  little  sum  he  may  have  con- 
trived to  lay  aside.  Will  he,  in  such  circumstances, 
expend  the  savings  of  many  a  toilsome  year  in  improv- 
ing a  tenure,  which  the  loss  of  one  old  life  may  snatch 
from  his  family? 

The  example  of  England  has  been  adduced,  as 
sufficient  to  authorise  the  practice  of  similar  measures  isk 
this  country,  with  prospects  of  similar  success.  But  the 
wide  difference  cannot  then  be  recollected  between  the 
agricultural  character  and  means  of  the  two  couatries; 
and  Ireland  murt  no  longer  be  so  immeasurably  behind 
her  elder  sister  in  all  the  advantages  of  perfect  civi- 
lisation, and  in  the  possession  of  all  those  encourage* 
ments  and  stimuli  to  the  exertions  of  her  capable  though 
indecent  sons,  when  the  relations  between  her  landlords 
and  tenants  can  be  similarly  adjusted,  and  be  attended 
with  equally  beneficial  effects.  Yet,  most  true  it  is,  that 
blest  with  every  natural  advantage  that  can  tend  to 
dignify  and  elevate  her  among  the  nations,  Ireland  wants, 
not  so  much  the  forced  application  of  the  systems,  of 
England,  as  a  mode  of  treatment  which  shall  be  chiefly, 
systematic  in  kindness  and  considerate  encouragement, 
to  repay  with  interest  the  attentions  that  should  be  thus 
bestowed  upon  her. 

The  Farming  Society  of  Wicklow  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  this  dis- 
trict, by  distributing  premiums  among  the  farmers  for. 
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the  best  specimens  of  ploughing;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Scotch  plough  is  now  very  generally  used. 
Marl  is  much  used  as  a  manure ;  but,  contiguous  to  the 
mountains,  the  use  of  lime  is  more  common.  The 
latter  is  brought  from  Carlow,  a  distance  of  28  miles ; 
and  the  industry  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the 
smaller  farmers,  who  possess  a  horse,  in  drawing  it  so 
far,  to  fertilize  the  unprofitable  brows,  which  had  been 
covered  with  turf  perhaps  for  ages,  are  strong  proofs  of 
what,  the  Irish  peasant  is  capable,  when  hope  excites 
his  energies.  Generally  he  leaves  his  home  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  reaching  Carlow  about  one 
on  the  following  day,  loads  his  car,  and  returns,  over 
bad  and  mountainous  roads,  within  24  hours.  Fre- 
quently his  rent  is  paid  by  thus  drawing  this  powerful 
manure  for  his  landlord,  who  in  general  is  happy  by 
any  means  to  procure  it.  * 

The  advantages  of  green  crops,  as  affording  winter 
food  for  cattle,  and  cleaning  the  ground,  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood,  although  vetches  and  turnips 
have  in  a  few  instances  been  latterly  grown.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  irrigation  are  however  universally 
valued,  and  practised  in  many  instances  with  great 
success,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  position, 
are  calculated  to  admit  of  it — Fed  calves,  and  large 
quantities  of  butter,  are  constantly  sent  from  hence  for 
the  Dublin  market;  but  the  stocks  of  cattle  are  in  ge- 
neral but  indifferent,  consisting  of  milch-cows  of  an 
unimproved  breed,  young  homed  cattle,  and  some 
mountain  sheep. 

The  climate  about  Arklow,  and  indeed  that  of  this 
eastern  coast  in  general,  is  more  genial  than  is  common 
even  in  this  so  genial  isle ;  and  being  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  western  blasts,  by  the  range  of  mountains 
which  traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south,  it  is 
remarkably  favourable  to  early  vegetation.  Until  about 
40  years  back,  Arklow  was  in  possession  of  i^nother 
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emineDt  natural  adTantage — a  hver  which  produced 
great  qoamities  of  excellent  fish,  and  more  paiticularfy 
Salmon.  But  the  mineral  qualities  imbibed  by  the  water 
from  the  mines  before-mentioned  on  its  banks,  that  at 
the  period  spoken  of  began  to  be  worked  to  a  consider* 
able  extent,  entirely  destroyed  all  the  fish  between  them 
and  the  sea,  for  the  distance  of  eight  miles;  and  the 
salmon  which  now  attempt  to  ascend  the  stream  in  the 
spawning  season,  are  frequently  taken  out  dead,  or  in 
a  torpid  state.  A  proposal  has  been  made,  to  turn  the 
mineralized  waters  in  another  direction,  by  means  of 
metal  pipes,  and  thereby  to  restore  the  river  to  its  na? 
tive  purity,  and  the  fishery  to  its  pristine  excellency ; 
but  such  a  project  must  necessarily  lie  in  embryo,  unr 
less  undertaken  by  a  company,  or  by  those  proprietora 
whose  interests  are  immediately  concerned* 

There  are  few  residAit  gentlemen  in  this  district,  the 
property,  as  before  observed,  belonging  (with  a  small 
exception)  to  the  Earls  of  Carysfort  and  Wicklow.  .  The 
following  are  among  the  principal  mansions: — 

Skelton^  (before  spoken  of,)  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ovoca,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from 
Arklow.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills, 
which  gently  rise  around  it,  and  are  luxuriantly  clothed 
with  oak  and  birch-wood.  The  demesne  is  highly  im- 
proved, and  studded  with  magnificent  beech  and  chesnut 
trees.  The  house  is  ancient;  though  the  interior  was 
completely  modernised  by  the  late  earl :  its  height  is 
only  two  stories,  but  it  presents  a  rather  long  front  to 
the  view.  The  entire  coup  d'oeil  has  a  fine  effect;  and, 
with  the  surrounding  scenery,  forms  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  charming  retreats  of  which  this  de« 
lightful  county  can  boast. 

Kikarra  Castle^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carysfort,  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  Shel- 
ton,  but  not  within  view  of  (he  vale  of  Ovoca.    Jt  hai» 
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been  decorated  with  towers,  and  a  castellated  front,  by 
its  present  possessor,  who  has  expended  a  considerable 
sum  in  its  improvement.  The  situation  is  very  retired, 
on  a  gentle  declivity,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  a  glen, 
the  brows  of  which  are  clothed  with  wood.  The  house, 
now  so  much  enlarged,  was  only  a  hunting-lodge  of 
Lord  Carysfort's  ancestors. 

Balfyrange  is  situated  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
Arklow,  and  commands  a  fine  marine  view :  the  house 
is  modem,  with  a  handsome  front  elevation. 

Lambertonj  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Arklow, 
on  its  south  side,  enjoys  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea, 
and  the  richly  wooded  hills  of  Shelton  and  Ballyarthur. 
The  prospect  is  terminated  by  a  magnificent  range  of 
mountains ;  and  it  is  well  sheltered  from  the  western 
blasts  by  ornamental  plantations,  which  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  country. 

Emma  Vaky  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  has  been 
lately  much  improved  and  enlarged,  and  forms  a  very 
desirable  residence :  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  Lord 
Carysfort's  extensive  woods. 

Cooladtmgqny  two  miles  south  of  Arklow,  ipd  near 
the  borders  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  lately  built, 
and  on  a  generally  excellent  plan. 

SaUymounty  five  miles  north  of  Arklow,  on  the  Dublin 
road,  is  well  sheltered  with  thriving  plantations,  which 
are  the  more  ornamental  in  a  spot  otherwise  bare  of 
wood. 

EanocleWy  a  neat  and  prettily  situated  lodge,  near  the 
town  of  Arklow,  towards  the  south,  possesses  a  fine 
marine  view,  and  an  equally  fine  one  inland  and  of  the 
mountains. 

The  author  of  the  "  Statistical  Account"  of  Arklow, 
(the  Rev.  H.  L,  Bayly,  Rector  of  the  parish,)  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  makes  the  following  mention  of  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Arklow  before  alluded  to. 
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*  The  several  details  of  the  battle  of  Arklow  (sayt 
this  gentleman)  4hat  have  appeared  in  the  different  nai^ 
rati  vet  of  the  occurrences  of  the  year  1798>  &re,  in  the 
leading  features,  a  fair  recital  of  facts :  a  few  circum- 
stances,  however,  deserve  to  be  remarked  upon.  It  is 
asserted  by  Mr.  Hay,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Insurrections  of  the  County  of  Wexford,  when  speaker 
ing  of  the  battle  of  Arklow:  **  Variously  did  the 
fortune  of  the  day  seem  to  incline :  it  is  necessary  to 
mention,  that  rumours  of  the  retreat  of  the  troops  were 
circulated,  and  that  orders  were  given,  and  seeming 
preparations  made  for  that  purpose:  but  this  still  seems 
a  disputed  point;  and,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  **  alYs  well 
that  ends  well.^  The  insurgents,  after  having  displayed 
singular  bravery,  courage,  and  intrepidity,  so  long  as 
tbeir  ammunition  lasted,  retreated,  when  that  was  ex- 
pended, to  their  former  position  at  Gorey/' 

^  ^ow,  the  truth  is,  that  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
(however  great  the  disproportion  of  numbers  might, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  conte&t,  have  been 
supposed  to  incline  in  favour  of  the  rebels,)  was  never 
for  one  moment  doubtful ;  and  the  **  singular  courage, 
bravery,  and  intrepidity ,''  which  they  are  represented 
to>  have  displayed,  must  degenerate,  in  the  jnind  of  a 
spectator,  into  the  character  of  indecision  and  cow- 
ardice, which  even  the  immense  majority  of  numbers, 
and  the  impenetrable  breast-work  of  ditches,  could  not 
dissipate ;  nor  was  the  smallest  impression  ever  made  on 
the  King's  troops,  although  they  were  for  some  time 
exposed  to  a  hot  but  irregular  fire  of  musketry.  As  to 
the  idea  of  retreat,  no  circumstance  of  prudence  op 
necessity  which  occurred  during  the  battle  rendered 
such  a  measure  a  subject  of  consideration;  and  the 
assertion  is  totally  unfounded  in  fact. — The  only  in* 
stance  of  apparent  bravery  and  resolution  which  was- 
evinced  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  the  rebels,  was 
inanifested  in  an  irregular  attack  beaded  by  the  Rev. 
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Michael  Murphy,  a  county  of  -Wexford  priest,  aiid 
made  on  a  party  of  the  Antrim  Militia,  who,  with  a  gun, 
defended  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The  death  of  this 
leader,  who  boasted  of  supernatural  protection,  soon 
rendered  the  attack  abortive;  being,  with  most  of  his 
deluded  and  intoxicated  followers,  destroyed  by  round 
and  grape  shot. 

^  The  author  of  another  History  of  the  County  of 
Wexford,  has  given  credit  to,  and  related,  a  story 
which  was  never  heard  of  by  those  who  were  eye- 
ivitnesses  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  during  and 
subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Arklow,  until  this  history 
appeared  before  the  public,  as  affording  a  just  descrip- 
tion of  the  irritating  and  insulting  conduct  of  the  military 
towards  the  rebels,  &c. — I  allude  to  the  disgusting  re** 
cital,  which  is  now  only  mentioned  to  be  refuted,  of  the 
indignities  offered  to  the  body  of  the  deluded  Murphy, 
who  was  shot  through  the  breast  by  a  cannon  ball  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  gun.  His  body  lay  for  many  hours 
after  his  death  (which  was  instantaneous)  on  the  spot 
wherie  it  fell;  and,  after  the  break  of  day,  the  head  was 
cut  off^  and  thrtmn  with  the  bodi/,  and  with  those  of  his 
followers f  into  the  flames  of  some  a(^oimng  houses,  and 
Qearly  consumed  to  ashes;  the  remains  were  buried  in 
the  adjoining  ditch,  but  no  personal  indignities  were 
offered  to  his  corpse;  notwithstanding  the  feelings  of 
the  moment  jcannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
most  temperate  kind.  The  unworthy  aspersion  there- 
fore cast  upon  the  King's  troops  of  having  ^'  oiled  their 
boots  with  his  grease,"  is  as  unfounded  in  f;^t,  as  it  was 
injudicious  in  the  recital,  and  shews  the  greal;  caution 
with  which  historians  should  adopt  such  idle  tales.' 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  observe  this  Reverend  gen- 
tleman, whose  preceding  sensible  comments  upon  the 
district  over  which  he  clerically  presides  have  been 
inserted  by  us. with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  will  doubt- 
less  convey  to  the   reader,  so  openly  assuming   the 
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language  and  spirit  of  the  partisan  in  these  military 
details.  To  meet  the  ''  assertions^  which  he  professes 
it  to  be  his  object  to  expose;  he  advances  nothing  but 
assertions  in  his  turn ;  and  while  he  denies  any  *^  irri- 
tating and  insulting  conduct  in  the  military  towards  the 
rebels/'  himself  narrates  facts  that  afford  proof  of  it. 
Were  the  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  dead  priest,  and 
throwing  it,  with  his  body,  and  those  of  his  followers, 
into  the  flames  of  the  adjoining  houses,  necessary  parts 
of  the  soldiers'  duty,  that  they  must  not  be  regaled 
in  the  light  of  irritating  and  insulting?  Were  these  no 
personal  indignities  to  a  lifeless  corpse,  or  not  calculated 
to  exalt  the  phrenzy  of  his  superstitious  admirers  to 
a  yet  more  lamentable  pitch  both  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical delirium?  Alas!  that  any  particles  of  that  blind- 
fold animosity  should  still  exist  in  Ireland,  but  for  the 
previous  workings  of  which  through  a  series  of  untold 
melancholy  years,  the  rebellion  of  1798  had  never 
matured  itself,  to  excite  an  undisguised  warfare  of  all 
the  hateful  human  passions,  upon  a  field,  that,  it  is  but 
common  charity  to  say,  was  equally  marked  by  hideous 
and  appalling  atrocities  on  both  sides,     . 

Approached  from  the  vale  of  Ovooa,  the  town  of 
Arklow,  we  will  only  farther  observe,  standing  as  it 
does  upon  an  eminence  above  that  river,  with  the 
ruined  Ciistle  and  Barracks  crowning  the  height,  and 
the  Bridge,  of  19  arches,  bestriding  the  waters,  has  a 
very  picturesque  appearance. 

The  road  proceeds  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  coast 
from  this  town  to  Wicklow.  For  a  considerable  way, 
the  shore  is  observed  to  be  a  sand  of  continuous  flatness, 
but  it  rises  at  a  particular  spot  into  a  remarkable  hill  of 
the  same  substance,  which,  as  it  is  the  kind  of  soil  in 
which  Tidbits  most  delight  to  construct  their  burrows,  is 
thickly  tenanted  with  animals  of  that  species. 
'  Wicklow  is  the  shire  town,  at  which  the  assizes  are 
held;  and  is  governed  by  a  portrieve  and  recorder.     It 
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gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Howard.  Its  site 
is  a  slope  of  the  proroootory  known  by  the  name  of 
WickUm  Heady  and  distinguished  at  sea  by  a  Light-house* 
At  the  foot  of  this  promontory  are  several  limestone 
caves. 

Remains  of  the  walls  of  Wicklow  Abbey  are  yet  to  be 
seen  in  some  gardens.  This  Monastery  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  by  the  O'Bymes  and  OTooles, 
for  conventual  Franciscan  Friars.  Here  also  the  Fitz- 
geralds,  in  11 789  erected  a  strong  fortress,  called  the 
Black  Castle,  which,  in  1301,  was  taken  and  burnt 
by  the  Irish.  In  1533,  the  O'Byrnes  submitted  to 
Henry  YIII.  by  indenture,  and  granted  him  the  town 
and  castle  of  Wicklow. — ^The  last  Warden  of  the  Friary 
was  Diermit  O'More :  and  a  lease  of  the  building  and 
appurtenances  was  granted  to  Henry  Harrington  in  the 
17th  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Wicklow  Races  are  held  on  the  celebrated  Curraghof 
Wicklow,  which  is  an  immense  sand-bank,  contiguous  to 
the  beach.  Agate  and  chalcedony  stones,  of  small  size, 
are  sometimes  found  upon  it. 

Near  NEWEAT^-BaiDOE,  about  two  miles  beyond 
Wicklow,  is  Rosanna,  celebrated  as  having  been  formerly 
the  habitation  of  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe,  the  lovely  authoress 
of  that  elegant  poem.  Psyche ;  and  a  ][ady  as  distinguished 
for  every  female  amiability,  virtue,  and  mental  apcom- 
plishment,  as  for  the  re^ement  of  her  taste  and  the 
charms  of  her  person.  Irish  society  was  deprived  of 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments  in  l^er  early  and  generally 
lamented  death. 

Between  this  spot  and  Glendaloch  lies  the  Devil's 
Glen,  of  which  an  authoress,  whose  descriptions  of  this 
part  of  the  country  have  been  more  than  once  quoted, 
pronounces,  that  "  of  the  numerous  beautiful  glens  with 
which  the  county  of  Wicklow  abounds,  this  is  by  far 
the  most  so.  I  thought  the  Dargle  beautiful,  I  thought 
the  Glen  of  the  Downs  beautiful,  1  thought  the  Her- 
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milage  beautiful,  but  I  found  them  all  thrown  into 
complete  eclipse  by  this  paradise  of  the  Prince  of  Dark" 
ness: — how  his  name  ever  came  to  be  associated  with 
such  a  spot  is  wholly  incomprehensible.    In  what  the 
superior  beauty  of  this  dell  over  all  the  others  enumera* 
ted  consists,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  by  describing 
it:  no  more  can  be  said,  than  that  it  is  a  dell  winding 
among  vast  rocks  well  clothed  with  wood,  with  a  stream 
in  the  bottom  tumbling  over  broken  masses  of  rojck, 
forming  a  number  of  petty  cascades,  till  at  the  end  of 
the  dell  is  a  fine  cascade  pouring  down  from  the  heights 
above  perhaps  150  feet     Yet  such  a  description  can 
give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
spot;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  forms  of  the  rocks — per- 
haps the  greater  breadth  and  more  broken  nature  of  the 
stream — I  know  not  what  it  is;— the  Devil's  Glen  is  but 
a  wooded  dell,  and  the  others  are  of  the  same  nature, 
yet  there  is  a  charm  in  this  far  beyond  them  all."    A 
female  cottager  of  the  Glen,  .however,  gave  the  fair 
authoress  such  a  detail  of  the  privations  of  herself  and 
family,  during  the  preceding  severe  winter  of  1814,  that 
she  **  almost  ceased  to  think  the  spot  a  paradise :  indeed, 
suffering  as  this  fiunily  did  from  cold,   they  would 
almost  have  rejoiced  to  have  found  it  a  Pandaemonium. 
She  said,  that  whenever  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  came, 
it  drifted  so  much  in  that  confined  valley,  that  some- 
times for  several  days  together  they  could  not  get  out  at 
the  cottage  door  till  her  husband  was  able  to  remove^ 
the  snow,  and  then  he  had  to  clear  a  path  along  the 
valley  in  order  to  get  at  any  other  human  habitation. 
If  they  had  not  been  fortunately  provided  with  a  very 
good  winter  store  of  potatoes  and  turf,  they  would  have 
been  in  great  danger   of  being  starved   or  frozen   to 
death.     Her  melancholy  tale  seemed  almost  an  epitome 
of  some  of  the  stories  of  cottagers  among  the  Alps  buried 
for  many  days,  nay  some  even  for  weeks,  beneath  a 
mass  of  snow  falling  from  the  mountains/' 
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Brat,  partly  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  and  partly 
in  that  of  Dublin,  (the  river  Dargle,  celebrated  here  as 
a  trout-stream,  dividing  those  counties)  is  a  neat  little 
town  upon  the  sea-shore. 

Bray-heady  a  stupendous  promontory,  forms  a  land-^ 
mark  for  vessels  in  clear  weather  to  a  very  considerable 
distance.  Bray-Bank  is  a  large  sand,  far  out  at  sea,  on 
which  a  vessel,  furnished  with  lights  at  night,  is  con- 
stantly moored  < 

RavensweUf  a  pretty  seat  of  Mr.  Weld's,  is  seen  im- 
mediately upon  entering  the  county  of  Dublin  from 
Bray.  The  house  is  most  pleasingly  situated,  backed 
by  a  beautiful  country,  and  separated  from  the  sea  only 
by  a  paddock.  The  disposition  of  the  grounds  is 
pleasing  and  tasteful. 

At  the  Hermitage^  and  the  Glen  of  the  DownSy  in  this 
neighbourhood,  are  beautiful  dells,  resembling  the  Dar- 
gle, but  on  a  smaller  scale.  Through  the  latter  lies  the 
great  mail-coach  road  to  Dublin.  On  one  side  of  it  is 
seen  part  of  the  grounds  of  Peter  Latoucbe,  Esq.  whose 
mansion,  called  BeUe  Vue^  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  road,  justifies  its  name  by  the  enchantment  of 
its  prospects.  This  seat  stands  in  the  parish  of  Del- 
gent;  and  the  parishioners  are  greatly  indebted  to  that 
circumstance,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Latouche 
family.  Among  the  most  striking  acts  of  its  recent 
munificence  must  be  enumerated  the  erection  of  a  neat 
parish-church  by  Mr.  Latouche,  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  school  by  his  lady.  Our  rOad 
throughout  this  vicinity  is  very  pleasing. 

But  we  must  not  entirely  quit  the  county  of  Wicklow 
without  noticing  a  singular  curiosity,  called  The  Scalp, 
which  is  an  immense  cleft  in  a  mountain  that  separates 
the  counties,  having  the  aspect  of  a  fissure  violently  pro- 
duced by  some  operation  of  nature.  "  But,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Traveller's  Guide,  "  no  theorist  has  ven* 
tured  to  conjecture  that  the  breach  might  have  hcen 
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effected  by  dint  of  human  labour,  this  being  the  ohlf 
horizontal  communication  with  the  rich  and  enchanting 
▼alleys  to  the  southward  of  this  steep  and  almost 
perpendicular  mountain,  over  whose  transverse  summit 
the  formation  of  a  road  was  impracticable.  If  Ireland 
was  as  much  civilized  in  the  remote  periods  of  antiquity 
as  represented  in  the  legends  of  Celtic  antiquarians, 
such  an  effort  of  art  for  the  attainment  of  so  important  a 
purpose  would  exist  a  noble  memorial  of  sagacity  and 
industry.  But  whether  our  progenitors  might  overlook 
the  advantages  derivable  from  so  direct  a  communication, 
it  is  not  a  violation  of  probability  to  suppose  that  this 
stupendous  operation  might  be  projected  by  the  eagle* 
eyed  sagacity  of  the  Danish  conquerors  during  their 
sway  in  Ireland ;  and  a  recollection  of  those  immense 
mounds,  the  work  of  their  hands,  still  existing  in  this 
island,  corroborates  this  novel  conjecture.  The  wide 
aperture  of  this  rent  at  the  apex,  diagonally  narrowing 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  only  wide  enough  for  a  road, 
savours  more  of  human  art  than  the  majestic  grandeur 
of  nature's  operations.  Thus  might  this  singularity  be 
explained  without  the  intervening  agency  of  genii,  a 
giant,  or  a  fairy- 
Nee  Dew  intenit,  nisi  di|;^iu  vindice  nodui.** 

On  which  gratuitous  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Guide,'  Miss  Plumptre  very  properly  remarks:— ^ 
*^  Against  this  theory  is  to  be  objected,  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  carry  a  road  over  the  mountains,  since 
one  is  carried  over,  very  near  the  chasm,  to  the 
lead-mines,  (at  Shankill.)  In  the  next  place,  if  hewn 
by  the  hand  of  man,  whence  come  all  those  enormous 
broken  masses  of  stone,  that  cover  the  sides  of  the 
chasm?  And,  in  the  third  place,  a  road  being  made 
through  it  is  a  work  of  very  modem  date:  there  are 
many  persons  living  who  remember  its  being  made, 
and  who  talk  of  the  vast  labour  employed  in  removing 
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the  broken  masses  that  lay  scattered  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow,  so  as  to  level  it  for  making  the  rgad/^ 

The  Lead-mines  of  Shakkill,  just  mentioned,  lie  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Scalp,  on  the  county  of  Dublin 
side  of  the  mountains.  These  mines  are  now  but  little 
productive,  though  formerly  abundantly  so.  Near,  is 
one  of  those  very  singular  remains  of  remote  antiquity, 
a  Cromlech. 

Nothing  of  interest,  unde^cribed,  occurring  between 
this  spot  and  Dublin,  we  here  conclude  our  twelfth 
Excursion,  and  with  it  the  description  of  the  pFOVince 
of  Leinster. 


Since  the  above  was  completed,  the  following  inge- 
nious calculation  of  the  Population  of  Ireland  has  met 
the  Editor's  eye;  and  it  so  strongly  corroborates  an 
opinion  he  was  induced  to  hazard  in  the  Introductory 
Remarks,  that  he  is  inclined  to  insert  it.  The  calcula- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Patrick  Lynch,  and  communicated 
to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Parochial  Survey*'  of  Ireland. 

From  the  number  of  houses  returned  to  Parliament 
in  179 1 9  Mr.  L.  deducted  that  of  the  houses  returned 
in  1777,  and  thence  inferred,  that,  as  the  intervening 
term  of  14  years  between  1777  and  1791>  is  to  the  dif- 
ference or  increase  of  houses  thus  found,  so  is  the  inter- 
val of  23  years,  viz.  from  179I  to  1814  to  a  fourth 
number;  which,  added  to  the  number  of  houses  in 
179 1 9  should  give  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  houses 
in  1814. 

Thus,  from  the  number  of  houses  in  Antrim  County 
in  179I9  amounting  to  30,314,  deduct  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  same  county  in  1777,  amounting  to 
23,314,  and  there  remains  an  increase  of  79500  houses 
during  the  14  years;  then,  as  14  years  are  to  7,500, 
(the  increase  during  that  period,)  so  are  23  years  to 
18,321  houses,   the  increase  during  the  later  period ; 
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which  added  to  30,3 14/ (the  number  of  houses  fn  1791) 
gives  a  total  of  42,625  houses  for  1814.  The  number 
of  houses  returned  for  that  county  in  1813  was  42,258, 
being  but  367  less  than  what  results  from  the  calcu- 
lation. 

By  a  similar  process,  Carlow  County  will  be  found 
to  contain  12,834  houses;  the  Census  of  1813  re- 
turned 12,020,  making  a  difference  between  fact  and 
calculation  of  only  744.  These  examples  tend  to 
prove  the  utility  of  the  method,  when  more  accurate 
conclusions  cannot  be  attained.  The  number  of  houses 
multiplied  by  5.78  or  5^  persons  to  a  house,  will  give 
the  number  of  souls. 

The  Population  of  Ireland,  according  to  this 
process,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  nearly  5,937)856 
souls. 

An  abstract  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  according 
to  the  late  Census  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  makes  the  number  of  souls  in  1821,  in 

Lrinster,  1,785,702 
MuNSTER,  2,005,363 
Ulster,  2,001,966 

connauoht,  1,053,918 

Total  in  Ireland  6,846,949 
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